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COHCILIATIOir  AHD  AEBITEATIOIT  IIT  THE  BOOT  AHD  SHOE 

INDUSTET. 

BY  T.  A.  CABBOLL. 

The  subject  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  one  that  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  industrial  world,  periodically,  for  many  years  past. 
Whenever  there  have  been  labor  troubles  of  serious  moment,  the  great 
need  of  some  available  method  whereby  the  contending  parties  might 
come  together  and  settle  their  differences  in  a  peaceable  manner  has 
always  come  prominently  to  the  front.  During  such  trying  times  the 
public  mind  becomes  agitated,  sympathy  and  advice  are  gratuitous,  and 
on  all  sides  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  hopefulness  that  the  questions 
at  issue  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  peaceful  termination. 

If  there  is  one  fact  more  than  another  which  the  history  of  labor 
troubles  has  brought  into  prominence,  it  is,  without  doubt,  that  both 
employers  and  employees  have  given  altogether  too  little  attention  to 
the  couwsideration  of  the  mutuality  of  their  interests  and  the  urgent 
need  of  having  some  kind  of  an  established  method  for  arranging 
whatever  djetails  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  same.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  their  minds  seem  to  drift  in  this  direction  only  after  they 
have  become  involved  in  some  serious  diflBculty  which  threatens  to 
disrupt  the  business  of  the  employer  and  throw  the  employees  into  a 
state  of  enforced  idleness.  They  wait  until  the  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  come  together  in  a  friendly  way 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  manner. 
It  is  then  that  the  wisdom  of  resorting  to  conciliation  and  arbitration 
dawns  uiK>n  them,  and  when  some  kindly  disposed  person  steps  in  and 
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submits  a  iiroposition  to  refer  the  diapate  to  the  judgmeut  of  a  dis- 
interested third  party,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  ouly  too  glad  to  do  so.  To 
this  lack  of  preexisting  method  or  understanding  can  bo  attributed 
some  of  the  most  disastrous  labor  troubles  of  recent  times. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  at  the  present  time  to  be  able  to  note 
the  great  and  beneficent  change  that  has  come  about  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Obviously  the  general  tone  and  consensus  of  oi)inion  favors 
more  peaceful  relations  between  employers  and  employees,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  to  any  intelligent  observer  that  both  parties  have  at  last 
come  to  realize  the  folly  of  being  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  and  con- 
flict and  are  growing  nearer  to  each  other  every  day. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  suitable  means  whereby  employers 
and  employees  might  be  brought  together  in  a  friendly  way  and  have 
their  respective  claims  considered  by  a  properly  qualified  third  party 
was  early  recognized  in  Massachusetts.  In  keeping  with  this  idea,  the 
first  regular  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  was  created 
by  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  June  2,  18SG.  At  the  present 
time  twenty  States  of  the  Union  have  laws  relative  to  the  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes,  twelve  of  which  provide  for  a  State  board  to 
administer  the  law. 

The  wisdom  of  establishing  such  boards  is  unquestioned,  and  the 
resulting  benefits  which  have  come  to  all  concerned  more  than  justify 
the  assertion  that  they  are  indeed  the  machinery  of  industrial  peace. 
But  with  all  the  advantages  which  these  boards  possess,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  reach  the  root  of  the  difliculty  only  in  an  indirect  wny. 
For,  as  a  rule,  their  services  are  offered  or  requested,  as  the  case  mny 
be,  only  after  the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  commenced  hostilities. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  however,  that  after  being  in  existence 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  procedure  and  decisions  of  these  boards  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  employers  and  employees  and  have  naturally 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  them.  Thev  have  seen  that  the 
merits  of  each  case  have  been  carefully  considered  and  that  the  solo 
aim  is  to  render  a  fair  and  impartial  decision  in  every  instance. 

While  it  may  be  an  easy  matter  to  point  out  defects  here  and  there, 
still,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that,  considering 
the  actual  and  ever  changing  industrial  conditions  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  many  difficult  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise 
between  employers  and  employees,  the  reference  to  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  such  matters  as  can  not 
be  satisfactorily  settled  between  the  parties  at  interest  is  manifestly 
the  most  i)racticable  and  civilized  method  that  has  ever  been  devised. 

Having  in  mind  the  demoralizing  effects  of  labor  troubles  in  the 
past,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  at  the  present  day  we  should  find 
a  growing  disposition  among  emi^loyers  and  employees  to  come  together 
and  adjust  their  differences  in  a  peaceable  manner,  with  the  further 
^mderstanding  that  all  matters  in  regard  to  which  they  can  not  agree 
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shall  be  left  to  tbo  decision  of  some  properly  qualiiied  third  i)arty. 
That  there  are,  in  fact,  a  goodly  nnmber  of  such  instances  there  can  not 
be  the  least  doubt.  Bat  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  deal  only  with  such  peaceable  methods  as  have  beeu  adopted  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  in  a  few  of  the  Eastern  States.  Furthermore, 
it  is  believed  that  a  study  of  the  results  which  have  tluis  far  been 
attained  in  this  industry  will  bring  out  all  that  there  is  of  value  on  the 
subject,  iis  well  as  reveal  some  of  the  obstacles  common  to  all  industries 
which  beset  the  way  toward  permanent  industrial  peace. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
Industrial  conciliation  is  a  method  for  settling  and  preventing  differ- 
ences and  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  In  its  broadest 
application  it  includes  any  peaceable  method  whereby  that  object  is 
attained,  whether  it  be  by  the  friendly  offices  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee or  agent  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  parties  agreeing 
between  themselves  without  the  intervention  of  a  tliird  party.  Indus- 
trial arbitration  is  a  method  for  settling  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees  by  a  reference  of  the  question  at  issue  either  to  a 
board  that  has  been  established  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State,  having  full  power  to  hear  and  determine  such  matters,  or  to  a 
board  comi>osed  of  representatives  who  have  been  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  said  board  to  have  power  to  hear  testi- 
mony and  decide  the  question,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  decide, 
with  power  to  call  in  one  or  more  parties,  whose  decision  in  the  case 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  in  his  valuable  report  on  *'  Industrial  Concili- 
ation," says:  "Arbitration  deals  with  the  larger  questions  of  trade, 
conciliation  with  the  smaller;  arbitration  with  the  whole  trade,  concili- 
ation oftener  with  the  individuals.  Concihation  is  not  formal,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  and  decide  in  a  given  case  wliat  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong;  but  its  efforts  are,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  adjust  differ- 
ences  by  inducing  the  parties  to  agree  themselves.  It  removes  Ciuises 
of  dissensions,  and  i)revents  differences  from  becoming  disi)utes,  by 
establishing  a  cordial  feeling  between  those  who  may  be  parties  to  the 
same.  Conciliation,  in  a  word,  may  be  defined  as  informal  arbitration. 
Arbitration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formal.  It  sits  in  judgment.  It 
implies  that  matters  in  dispute  by  mutnal  consent  or  by  previous  con- 
tract  have  been  submitted  to  arbiters  whose  decision  is  final  and  bind- 
ing on  both  i)arties."  Mr.  Henry  Crompton,  an  eminent  English 
authority,  in  liis  work  on  "Industrial  Conciliation,'-  says,  when  discuss- 
ing  the  difference  between  conciliation  and  arbitration:  "Conciliation 
aims  at  something  higher,  at  doing  before  the  fact  that  which  arbitra- 
tion accomplishes  after.  It  seeks  to  prevent  and  remove  the  causes  of 
dispute  before  they  arise,  to  adjust  differences  and  claims  before  they 
become  disputes.    Arbitration  is  limited  to  the  larger  and  more  general 
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questions  of  industry,  those  of  wages  or  prices,  or  those  concerning 
a  whole  trade.  Conciliation  deals  with  matters  that  could  not  be 
arbitrated  upon;  promoting  the  growth  of  beneficial  customs;  interfer- 
ing in  the  smaller  details  of  industrial  life;  modifying  or  removing 
some  of  the  worst  evils  incidental  to  modern  industry,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  truck  system,  or  the  wrongs  which  workmen  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  middlemen  and  overseers." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  greatest  good  must  naturally  flow 
from  conciliatory  methods,  the  primary  object  being  to  step  m  at 
once  when  the  difference  arises,  divest  it  of  its  serious  aspects,  and 
efiect  an  amicable  settlement  before  the  parties  have  time  to  become 
in  any  way  estranged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion should  prove  inefiectnal,  then  the  question  becomes  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  arbitration. 

While  a  history  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  would  be  replete  with 
forcible  illustrations  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  demand  for 
peaceable  methods  of  settling  disputes,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  which 
tend  to  make  it  difficult  to  satisfy  both  sides,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no 
reliable  record  of  such  matters  prior  to  1860.  On  February  22  of  that 
year  the  shoe  workers  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
memorable  strikes  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  questions  at 
issue  could  have  been  easily  adjusted  by  arbitration,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  settlement  of  labor  troubles  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days.  It  remained  for  the  period  following  the 
late  war  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  transition  which  had  been 
going  on  in  the  industry  and  which  finally  led  to  a  more  intelligent 
consideration  of  trade  matters.  It  was  about  1868  that  the  old  hand 
method  of  production  and  the  old-fashioned  14  by  12  shoemakers'  shops 
were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  improved  machine  and  the  modern  fac- 
tory system,  and  the  hitherto  independent,  shoemaker  became  gradually 
transformed  into  a  machine  operator  or  feeder.  Under  the  old  system 
he  was  practically  his  own  master,  his  tools  and  his  workshop  were  his 
own,  and  he  could  work  or  play  at  his  pleasure.  But  under  the  new 
order  of  things  he  took  another  man  for  his  master;  he  owned  neither 
tools  nor  workshop,  and  his  freedom  to  play  was  curtailed. 

With  the  factory  system  came  great  subdivision  of  labor.  By  the 
old  method  of  manufacture  one  man  performed  all  or  a  greater  portion 
of  the  work,  but  under  the  new  order  his  eflforts  were  restricted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  single  part.  With  the  division  of  labor  came  the 
need  for  grading  the  work  and  regulating  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid 
for  doing  it.  As  might  be  supposed,  this  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task. 
The  manufacturers  desired  to  obtain  whatever  benefits  there  were  to 
be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  but  the  work- 
men were  not  at  all  anxious  to  encourage  them  in  their  efforts.  The 
inability  of  the  latter  to  obtain  what  they  considered  to  be  their  just 
dues  in  this  respect  finally  led  to  the  formation  of  the  organization 
known  as  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin. 
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THE   JOINT  BOARD  METHOD. 

Lynn  has  always  been  the  leading  shoe  manufacturing  center  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  in  this  city  that  the  new  organization  had  its 
largest  growth  and  exercised  its  greatest  sovereignty.  It  was  here, 
also,  that  the  first  board  of  industrial  arbitration  in  this  country  was 
established,  as  far  back  as  July  21,  1870,  and  it  is  to  the  wisdom  and 
persistence  of  the  Lynn  shoemakers  that  their  fellow- craftsmen  in  other 
localities  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  principal  methods  in  force  today. 

Next  to  regulating  wages,  the  matter  of  teaching  green  hands  was 
the  most  important  thing  that  the  Crispins  had  to  deal  with,  and  their 
rules  u|>on  this  point  were  very  arbitrary.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  their  existence  they  had  little  difficulty  in  regulating  matters  to  suit 
themselves.  In  the  meantime  the  manufacturers  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  arbitrary  rules  in  force,  so  in  the  spring  of  1870  they  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  bring  about  more  favorable  conditions.  But 
before  their  plans  had  matured,  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  who 
wanted  to  avoid  serious  trouble,  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  Crispins 
that  the  whole  matter  be  left  to  arbitration.  This  idea  met  with  their 
approval,  and  accordingly  a  mass  meeting  was  held  and  a  committee  of 
five  appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  number  of  manufacturers.  This 
joint  committee  met  July  21, 1870,  and  after  two  days'  labor  a  list  of 
prices  was  agreed  upon  and  adopted,  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  at  industrial  arbitration  in  this  country  of 
which*  there  is  any  reliable  record.  The  Crispins  were  pleased  with 
the  result,  especially  over  the  fact  that  they  had  been  recognized  by 
the  manufacturers  as  a  body  to  be  negotiated  with  on  equal  terms. 

The  manufacturers  generally  were  well  satisfied,  and  felt  that  they 
had  at  least  established  a  plan  whereby  they  could  have  more  voice  in 
regulating  wages  than  they  bad  in  the  past.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  another  committee  of  manufacturers  met  with  a  com- 
mittee  from  the  Crispins.  They  congratulated  each  other  upon  the 
success  which  attended  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement  just  ended,  and 
made  out  a  new  list  of  prices  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  list  hail  been 
in  force  but  a  short  time  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  hopes  of 
those  who  sought  to  perpetuate  the  principle  of  arbitration  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  had  cut  under  the  estab- 
lished prices  and  the  Crispins  were  unable  to  remedy  the  matter  or  even 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  establish- 
ing the  board.  To  add  to  the  complexity  of  things,  some  of  the  work- 
men had  entered  into  secret  contracts  with  the  manufacturers  to  work 
for  less  than  the  regular  rates.  Matters  continued  in  this  way  until 
June  10, 1872,  when  the  price  list  expired  by  limitation. 

The  Crispins  notified  all  the  manufacturers  that  they  were  ready  to 
meet  with  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  price  list  for  the 
coming  year,  but  the  manufacturers  paid  no  attention  to  them  what- 
ever.   During  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  some  of  the  Uugc  ti.tm% 
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notified  their  workmen  that  they  would  either  have  to  work  for  reduced 
prices  or  stop  work  altogether.  This  naturally  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
Crispins.  Mass  meetings  were  lield  and  resolutions  denouncing  the 
action  of  the  manufacturers  were  passed,  and  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  in  the  factories  where  wages  had  been  reduced  were  ordered 
to  stop  work.  In  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  factories  in  the  city  had 
ceased  operations  and  both  sides  were  struggling  for  supremacy. 
Finally,  on  August  17,  a  committee  from  the  Crispins  waited  upon  the 
manufacturers  and  submitted  a  proposition  for  a  settlement,  which 
was  such  a  manifest  concession  on  their  part  that  it  was  confidently 
expected  it  would  be  accepted.  In  this,  however,  they  were  mistaken, 
for  from  the  beginning  the  one  thing  aimed  at  by  the  manufacturers 
was  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Crispin  organization,  and  they  were 
now  too  near  the  goal  to  think  of  receding.  When  the  news  of  this 
last  failure  to  effect  a  settlement  spread  abroad,  the  workmen  were 
greatly  disheartened.  It  was  clear  to  them  now  that  the  manufac- 
turers would  not  recognize  their  organization,  so  they  concluded  to 
return  to  work  on  the  best  terms  possible,  and  by  the  latter  part  of 
August  the  strike  was  virtually  at  an  end.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months  what  there  was  left  of  the  Crispin  organization  grad- 
ually dwindled  away,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1873  the  last  charter  was 
surrendered  to  the  grand  lodge. 

No  further  attempt  to  org<anize  the  workmen  was  made  until  the 
early  part  of  1875,  when  they  formed  what  was  known  as  the  Shoe- 
makers' League.  But,  as  this  organization  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  workmen,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1875, 
it  was  decided  to  again  apply  for  a  charter  under  the  Knights  of  St. 
Crispin.  The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  old  order  were  now 
done  away  with.  No  claim  was  made  to  any  right  of  interference  with 
employers  in  the  hiring  and  discharge  of  workmen  nor  in  the  teaching 
of  green  hands.  They  established  what  was  called  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, but  which,  in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  an  executive  committee 
with  more  discretionary  power  than  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  such  a  body.  The  provisions  of  their  by-laws  clearly  indicate 
that  they  meant  to  have  this  committee  exercise  all  the  functions  of  a 
regular  board  of  arbitration,  but  as  the  manufacturers  would  not 
appoint  a  committee  to  meet  them,  their  efforts  were  necessarily 
restricted  to  conciliatory  methods.  During  the  fii'st  year  they  were 
able,  by  peaceable  means,  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
cases.  This  system  seemed  to  meet  all  requirements  and  gave  better 
satisfaction  than  any  that  had  heretofore  been  resorted  to.  The  new 
Crispin  organization  continued  to  flourish,  and  exj)erienced  but  slight 
opposition  until  January,  1878.  By  this  time  the  manufacturers  had 
again  become  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going,  so  they  got 
together  and  issued  an  iron  clad  declaration  which  aimed  at  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Crispins.    After  ii  hard  and  bitter  struggle,  lasting 
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abont  two  months,  the  Crispin  organization  was  forced  to  the  wall  and 
it  never  recovered. 

The  last  attempt  to  establish  a  joint  board  of  arbitration  in  Lynn 
was  made  in  the  fall  of  1885,  when  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  higher 
wages  wa«»  instituted  nnder  the  direction  of  District  Assembly  No.  77, 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  was  pushed  with  such  vigor  as  to  disconcert  the 
manufacturers  and  compel  them  to  seek  some  way  by  which  they  could 
fix  a  standard  of  wages  that  would  be  fair  to  all.  They  realized  that 
an  open  conflict  with  the  labor  unions  meant  nothing  short  of  a  total 
loss  of  the  season's  trade,  and  that  was  a  thing  which  they  wished  to 
avoid.  Besides  this,  they  had  grown  weary  of  the  general  state  of 
uncertainty  which  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  the  city,  and  wore 
anxious  to  establish  some  sort  of  a  system  whereby  they  could  have 
some  assurance  of  being  able  to  conduct  their  business  without  inter 
ruption.  The  result  of  this  feeling  was  soon  made  nmnifest  by  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturers,  who  suggested  that  the  whole  matter 
should  bo  left  to  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  manufacturers  and 
delegates  from  the  district  assembly.  This  idea  was  approved  by  the 
labor  leaders,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  assembly  a  committee  ol 
seven  was  appointed  to  form  a  board  of  arbitration  in  conjunction  with 
the  manufacturers. 

In  the  meantime  the  manufacturers  had  organized  an  association  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  represent  them  on  the  board. 

After  several  preliminary  conferences  the  joint  board  was  organized, 
and  the  following  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted : 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  TO  GOVERN  THE  BOARD  OF  ARBTTUATION 
OF  THE  SHOE  AND  LEATHER  ASSOCIATION  AND  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR 
OF  LYNN. 

Rule  1.  The  joint  board  of  arbitration  shall  consist  of  seven  members  from  each 
organization,  who  shall  Bcrvo  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  shall  T>o  appointed 
or  elected.  Five  members  from  each  side  shall  eoostttnte  a  qnoruui,  and  a  majority 
vote  shall  be  final  in  all  cases,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

►  Comment. — When  by  sides  there  is  a  diflorenco  of  opinion,  tU.o  same  number  of 
I>erson8  only  on  each  side  shall  cast  a  vote.  But  -when  the  vote  is  not  by  sides,  all 
at  the  meeting  may  vote,  and  the  majority  decide?*  the  question. 

Rule  2,  In  caso  of  a  tie  vote,  each  side  shall  select  a  disinterested  i^erson,  and 
these  two  shall  select  a  third  person,  and  their  decision  shall  !«  iinal. 

Rule  3.  All  grievances  arising  in  a  factory  of  tho  Shoo  and  Leather  Association, 
in  a  department  covered  by  tho  Knights  of  Labor,  shall  hereafter  be  adjusted  by  the 
joint  boafd,  after  first  being  approved  by  their  respective  executive  boards. 

Rule  4.  Pending  the  discussion  and  decision  of  any  dilferenco  or  dispute  there 
shall  be  no  lockout,  strike,  stoppage,  or  cessation  of  work  by  either  employer  or 
employee.  All  matters  referred  to  the  joint  board  must  bo  settled  within  fifteen 
days  after  presentation;  if  not,  it  most  be  settled  as  jirovide^l  for  in  Rule  2. 

Rule  5.  No  member  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  shall  discharge  any 
employee  because  ho  or  she  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Neither  shall  ho 
employ  any  person  who  is  objectionable  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  after  ho  has  been 
officially  notified  by  tho  joint  board  of  arbitration. 
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Comment, — The  intent  of  this  rule  is  not  to  compel  an^^  person  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Rule  6.  No  employee  shall  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  on 
Saturday  nine  hours,  in  any  department  covered  by  the  Knights  of  Labor;  except 
in  extreme  cases,  an  employer  may  employ  help  not  more  than  three  hours  extra  per 
day,  for  five  days  in  any  one  month,  without  permission  from  the  joint  board  of 
arbitration. 

Rule  7.  No  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  shall  be  required  to  pay  for  rent, 
heat,  light,  or  findings,  unless  a  special  consideration  be  paid  therefor. 

Rule  8.  No  contract  shall  be  given  in  any  department  covered  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  unless  the  person  taking  said  contract  shall  pay  the  standard  prices  of  such 
work. 

Rule  9.  All  employees  to  be  paid  weekly. 

Rule  10.  The  joint  board  of  arbitration  shall  meet  within  two  days  after  being 
notified  by  the  executive  board  of  either  organization  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon.  No  complaint  shall  be  considered,  unless  stated  in 
writing  and  the  causes  of  the  complaint  are  specified  and  signed  by  the  com- 
plainants. 

Rule  11.  There  shall  be  no  interference  with  the  employment  of  persons  by  the 
week  (except  as  provided  for  in  Rule  5)  if  the  wages  paid  are  satisfactory  to  the  joint 
board  of  arbitration.  But  in  a  department  working  under  a  piece  price,  the  system 
shall  not  be  changed  without  consent  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration;  but  in 
all  cases  the  amount  paid  by  the  week  must  be  equivalent  to  the  piece  price  for  the 
same  work. 

These  rules  shall  govern  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  until  June  1,  1886. 

During  the  first  three  months  the  board  was  iu  session  almost  every 
day,  sometimes  devoting  ten  hours  per  day  to  the  work  in  hand.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  had  succeeded  in  grading  the  work  and 
making  price  lists  for  several  departments,  which  were  to  continue  m 
force  until  October  1,  188G. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  price  established  in  the  upper-cutting 
department  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day.  During  the  last 
three  months  of  the  period  the  prices  in  most  of  the  other  depart- 
ments were  agreed  upon  by  subcommittees  and  indorsed  by  the  board, 
but  before  they  became  operative  the  workmen,  who  had  been  grad- 
ually growing  dissatisfied,  protested  against  the  continuance  of  the 
board.  They  were  striving  for  trade  autonomy,  and  threatened  to  with- 
draw from  the  Knights  of  Labor  if  their  wishes  were  not  complied 
with.  The  manufacturers  earnestly  protested  against  such  a  course, 
but  without  effect.  The  district  assembly  finally  acceded  to  the 
demands  of  the  shoe  operatives,  and  withdrew  their  delegates  from 
the  joint  board.  This  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  board,  and  defeats 
one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  at  arbitration  that  has  eyer  been 
made  in  Lynn. 

As  regards  the  work  which  was  accomplished  by  this  board,  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  history  all  goes  to  show  that 
the  shoe  operatives  of  Lynn  never  entertained  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  or  the  difficult  task  that  the  members 
had  before  them.  Two  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  delegates  to  the  board 
were  seen  and  were  found  to  be  practically  of  one  opinion.    They 
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spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  manufacturers  and  their  manifest 
intention  to  establish  and  maintain  a  peaceable  method  of  adjustment. 
They  stated  also  that  if  the  price  lists  which  had  been  made  out  had 
become  operative  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  throughout  the 
city  would  have  received  an  increase  in  wages,  and  not  over  5  per  cent 
would  have  been  reduced.  They  further  stated  that  the  abolition  of  the 
joint  board  was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  shoe  operatives' 
delegates  who  were  constantly  opposing  the  work  of  the  board  in  the 
meetings  of  the  district  assembly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  stated  that  when  the  board  was 
established  they  looked  forward  to  a  long  x>oriod  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  industry.  They  deplored  the  discontinuance  of  the  board 
at  the  time  it  occurred,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  only  available 
method  for  handling  such  grievances  as  were  constantly  arising  in  the 
factories.  They  feel,  however,  that  their  efforts  were  not  altogether 
fruitless,  as  the  principle  of  fairness,  which  had  taken  root  during  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  has  always  been  manifest  in  subsequent 
dealings  with  the  workmen,  and  enabled  them  to  come  together  and 
discuss  their  differences  with  more  intelligence  and  a  greater  degree  of 
satisfaction  than  had  ever  been  attained  under  previous  conditions. 

Simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  joint  board  in  Lynn  in 
1885,  the  manufacturers  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  issued  a  manifesto  and 
price  list  to  the  workmen  in  the  lasting  department,  allowing  them 
four  days  in  which  to  consider  and  adopt  the  same.  A  mass  meeting 
was  held,  and  after  discussing  the  proposition  of  the  manufacturers  it 
was  finally  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  representing  all  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  city  to  wait  upon  the  manufacturers'  executive 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  leave  the  matter  of 
prices  to  a  joint  board  of  arbitration.  This  proposition  was  declined 
and  a  few  days  later  all  the  factories  operated  by  members  of  the  man- 
ufacturers' association  were  closed  and  5,700  operatives  were  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

After  three  weeks'  suspense,  the  manufacturers  finally  consented  to 
meet  a  committee  from  the  unions  with  a  view  to  arranging  a  basis  of 
settlement.  Several  days  were  spent  in  discussing  details,  and  on 
December  5  an  agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
board  of  arbitration  with  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  its  proceed- 
ings was  adopted  and  signed  by  both  sides.  The  board  consisted  of 
six  members  from  each  side,  and  one  of  the  rules  provided  that  in  case  of 
a  tie  vote^ach  side  should  select  a  disinterested  person,  and  these  two 
should  select  a  third ;  the  decision  of  the  three  to  be  final.  The  board 
immediately  went  to  work  upon  the  lasters'  price  list,  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  the  matter  was  referred  according  to  the  Ibregoing  rule.  A 
decision  was  rendered  on  December  22,  and  after  five  weeks'  idleness 
the  factories  were  again  opened  and  the  operatives  returned  to  work. 
On  February  8,  1886,  the  board  made  out  a  price  list  for  the  finishing 
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department,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  until  January  1, 18S7.  Thisr 
virtually  completed  their  work,  and  after  settling  up  a  few  minor  griev- 
ances the  board  gradually  went  out  of  existence.  The  price  lists  estab- 
lished by  the  board  were  adopted  by  all  concerned  and  have  served  a» 
a  basis  for  subsequent  changes. 

A  history  of  tho  attempts  which  have  been  made  toward  establish- 
ing peaceable  methods  for  adjusting  trade  disputes  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  would  in  many  respects  be  merely  a  repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  said  in  connection  with  the  shoe  industry  of  Lynn.  The 
employees  have  had  their  labor  unions  with  agents  ^o  represent 
them;  they  have  endeavored  to  regulate  wages  and  '  i<.^^<>  met  with 
reverses;  they  have  lived  to  realize  the  folly  of  strikes  uinler  prevail- 
ing conditions,  and  have  finally  come  out  openly  and  fousrht  for  indus- 
trial peace.  They  have  struggled  for  years  under  varying  and  at  times 
disheartening  conditions,  shifting  from  one  form  of  labor  union  to 
another,  and  gaining  little,  if  anything,  except  such  wisdom  as  usually 
comes  from  sad  experience. 

Previous  to  1892  there  had  been  no  concert<id  movement  on  either 
side  toward  establishing  a  permanent  system  for  settling  trade  dis- 
putes. The  agent  system  had  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  as  this  was  confined  mostly  to  the  lasters,  the  remainder  of  the 
operatives  were  left  to  struggle  along  as  best  they  could. 

As  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  their  relations  with 
the  employers  were  not  altogether  harmonious.  In  the  dull  season 
the  manufacturers  would  reduce  wages  and  when  business  was  brisk 
the  workmen  would  get  together  and  demand  a  restoration  or  an 
increase.  After  a  while  the  operatives  became  strong  enough  to  employ 
an  :igent  to  look  after  their  interests  and  for  a  time  matters  ran  along 
without  much  friction.  Then  they  began  to  neglect  their  organization, 
and  the  manufacturers,  who  were  always  kept  informed  of  what  was 
going  on,  were  not  slow  in  resorting  to  the  old  method.  Wages  were 
reduced  here  and  there  and  always  in  tho  parts  that  were  tlie  least  able 
to  resist. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
bring  about  more  favorable  conditions,  the  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Haverhill,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  sent  a  communication  to  the  locnl 
ministers  inviting  them  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  some  phase  of  the  labor 
question.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  on  the  following  8unday 
about  300  members  of  the  labor  organizations  attended  8er^^ces  at  tho 
First  Baptist  Church  and  listened  to  a  sermon  \>y  the  Eef .  W.  W. 
Everts  on  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  troubles  by  arbitration.  Tlie 
workmen  were  more  than  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
was  treated  and  exiiressed  tho  hope  that  the  i^rinciples  enunciated  by 
the  minister  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  manufacturers. 

Now  that  the  subject  of  arbitration  had  been  brought  to  the  front, 
several  of  tho    local    ministers  took  an  interest  in  tho   matter   and 
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willingly  set  to  work  to  see  what  could  be  done  toward  bringing  the 
manufacturers  and  workmen  together.  After  considerable  effort  they 
finally  induced  the  manufacturers  to  form  an  association.  Without 
wasting  any  time  the  association  immediately  proceeded  to  act,  and  on 
October  27, 1892,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  president  to  notify 
the  Central  Labor  Union  that  they  had  organized  and  were  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  formation  of  a  joint  board  of  concihation  and  arbitra- 
tion. This  communication  met  with  the  hearty  api)roval  of  the  labor 
organizations,  and  they  immediately  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  manufacturers. 

After  several  conferences  a  plan  of  action  was  decided  upon  and  the 
following  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted: 

AGKEEMENT  OF  1892  BETWEEN  THE  SHOE  MANUFACtURERS  AND  SHOE 

WORKERS  OF  HAVERHILL. 

We,  the  undersigned,  shoo  mannfacttirers  and  shoe  workers  of  Haverhill,  that  wo 
may  maintain  harmonious  rblatioDs  with  ono  another,  and  may  unite  in  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  shaU  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  hnsiness  and  pro- 
mote the  general  irelfare  of  all  employed  in  it,  do  hereby  form  an  organization  and 
adojit  the  following  constitution  for  our  government : 

CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. — Xame. 

This  hody  shall  he  known  as  the  Board  of  Conciliation  of  tho  Shoe  Trade  in 
Haverhill. 

Article  11,— Object, 

Its  object  shall  he  to  conciliate  employers  and  employed  in  all  difficulties  that 
may  bo  by  them  referred  to  this  board. 

Article  HI. — MnnVership. 

This  board  shall  bo  comi^osed  of  two  delegates  from  each  affiliated  labor  organi- 
zation, and  a  nnmber  of  delegates  from  tho  manufacturers'  organization,  equal  to 
the  sum  of  those  from  the  several  labor  organizations. 

Article  IV. — Delegates,  terms,  and  how  elected. 

Section  1.  Term  of  office  of  all  such  delegates  shall  be  one  year,  beginning  on 
December  1,  and  such  delegates  shall  be  elected  during  the  mouth  preceding  tbo 
l>ci^inning  of  the  term. 

Sk<..  2.  Delegates  shall  bo  elected  in  any  manner  approved  by  thoir  rcspertivo 

constituents. 

Article  Y,— Officers. 

SiXTiON  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  two  soc- 
retarir-b.  These  officers  shall  constitute  the  standing  or  executive  committeo  of  tho 
board. 

Sec.  2.  Two  or  more  candidates  for  president  shall  be  nominated  by  tho  repro- 
Bcutativcs  of  the  manufacturers,  and  tho  ono  of  these  candidates  receiving  a  major- 
ity of  all  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Two  or  more  candidates  for  vice-president  shall  be  nominated  by  tho  representa- 
tives of  tho  labor  organizations  and  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  president. 

Each  bide  shall  nominate  two  or  more  candidates  for  secretary,  from  which  one 
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from  each  body  shall  be  elected  by  the  full  board  in  the  same  maimer  in  which  the 
president  and  vice-president  are  elected. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  also  elected  a  substitute  standing  or  executive  committee 
of  the  board. 

The  nominees  for  each  office  receiving  the  second  largest  vote  shall  be  declared 
the  substitute  standing  or  executive  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  duties  of  the  several  officers  shall  be  those  usuaUy  pertaining  to  their 
respective  offices. 

Sec.  5.  When  a  difficulty  is  referred  to  the  board,  the  executive  committee  shall 
investigate  and  confer  with  both  parties,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  same  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  sides.  Falling  at  their  attempt  at  conciliation,  they  shall  call 
a  meeting  of  the  full  board  and  submit  the  result  of  their  investigation. 

Sec.  6.  Should  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  be  a  party  to  the  question 
under  consideration,  his  or  her  place  on  the  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  correspond- 
ing member  from  the  substitute  committee. 

Sec.  7.  A  full  representation  of  the  executive  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  sucih  committee. 

Article  VI. — Terms  of  officers  and  when  elected. 

Section  1.  The  terms  of  officers  shall  be  for  one  year,  commencing  immediately 
after  the  annual  election. 

Sec.  2.  Officers  shall  be  elected  the  first  Thursday  in  December,  which  shall  be 
the  annual  meeting. 

Article  YIL^  Vacancies. 

Vacancies  may  be  filled  at  any  meeting. 

Article  VIII. — Methods  of  procedure  for  the  hoard. 

When  a  case  is  presented  by  the  executive  committee  to  the  board,  the  board 
shall  hear  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  committee,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  the  parties  together  and  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
matter  in  dispute.  Should  the  attempt  at  conciliation  prove  a  failure,  the  matter 
in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  whose  decision  shall  be  final, 
and  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  pending  a  settlement. 

Article  IX. — Board  of  arbitration. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  formed  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  interested,  and  no  member  of  the  board  of  conciliation  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  arbitration  formed  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  shall  decide 
the  date  at  which  the  settlement  shall  take  effect. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  parties  in  dispute  can  not  agree  as  to  the  formation  of  the  board  of 
arbitration,  the  board  of  conciliation  shall  decide  for  them. 

Article  X. 

Delegates  may  be  instructed  or  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of  their  constituents. 

Article  XI. — Meetings  of  the  board, 

Skction  1.  The  standing  committee  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  full  board  when- 
ever five  members  of  the  board  of  conciliation  shall  in  writing  request  them  to  do  so. 

Skc.  2.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  at  least  five  (5)  members  from  each  organiza- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  At  any  meeting  of  the  board,  if  either  the  party  of  the  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciatiou  or  the  shoe  workers  shall  be  in  a  minority,  each  member  of  such  minority 
shall  be  entitled  ti>  one  and  such  fraction  of  a  vote  as  shall  make  the  number  of  votes 
of  each  party  equal. 
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Article  XII. — Expenses, 

Any  expense  incnrred  in  the  administration  of  the  board  shall  be  borne  one  half 
by  the  manufacturers'  organization  and  one-half  by  the  labor  organization. 

Article  XIII. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  Haverhill  Mannfactnrers'  Union  that  hereafter 
they  will  employ  only  members  of  the  affiliated  labor  union  represented  m  the  joint 
board  of  conciliation  when  satisfactory  workers  can  be  furnished  by  said  union, 
excepting,  however,  workers  already  employed  at  the  present  time,  so  long  as  they 
remain  with  their  present  employers. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  labor  unions  represented  in  the  joint  board  of  conciliation  that 
they  will  use  no  other  Joint  board  of  conciliation  as  a  board  of  last  resort  for  settling 
difficulties,  and  will  not  bring  a  case  for  settlement  before  this  board  unless  both 
parties  are  members  of  organizations  in  this  board. 

Article  XIV. 

This  constitution  can  not  be  annulled,  amended,  or  suspended  except  by  a  vote  of 
tbrecvfourtbs  of  the  members. 

Under  this  plan  the  board  commenced  operations.  During  the  first 
year  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  cases  were  acted  upon,  a  majority  of 
which  called  for  the  settlement  of  new  price  lists,  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  new  styles  of  shoes.  A  new  price  list  calling  for  an 
increase  of  $1  per  week  for  upper  cutting  was  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board,  but  only  two  firms  agreed  to  pay  it.  They 
also  made  a  price  list  for  turned  work  that  was  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  city. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  the  manufacturers  lost  interest  in  the  board  and 
neglected  to  attend  the  meetings,  consequently  it  was  allowed  to  sink 
into  a  state  of  dormancy,  in  which  condition  it  remained  for  over  a  year. 
In  the  meantime  the  effects  of  the  general  depression  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  began  to  be  felt  in  Haverhill,  and  reductions 
in  wages  soon  followed.  The  unions  were  not  able  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers  in  this  direction,  so  they  contented  themselves 
with  whatever  they  could  get. 

Matters  continued  in  this  condition  until  December  10,  1894,  when 
the  lasters  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  several  firms  over 
the  adoption  of  a  new  price  list  for  machine  lasting.  The  trouble  soou 
spread  from  one  factory  to  another,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  all 
the  larger  firms  in  the  city  were  more  or  less  involved.  The  officials 
of  the  International  Union,  to  which  most  of  the  workmen  outside  of 
the  lasters  belonged,  now  took  a  hand  and  declared  their  intention  to 
enter  upon  a  general  strike.  They  claimed  that  they  would  be  justified 
in  such  a  course,  as  during  the  previous  winter  the  manufacturers 
ignored  the  joint  board  and  reduced  their  wages.  More  than  that,  they 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  should  make  some  effort  to  abol- 
ish the  contract  system  of  hiring  workmen,  which  was  in  force  in  some 
of  the  larger  factories.  Following  this  declaration,  eight  of  the  local 
6395— No.  8—2 
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ministers  issued  an  appeal  to  both  sides  to  refer  all  questions  in  dispute 
to  arbitration,  but  the  manufacturers  were  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  that 
course.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1895,  the  employees  held  a  mass  meeting 
at  the  city  hall,  where  they  were  addressed  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and  others.  This  same  day  the  agent  of  the 
International  Union  and  the  i)resident  of  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion conferred  with  a  view  to  reviving  the  board  of  conciliation.  Seeing 
that  the  matter  of  reviving  the  board  was  favored  by  some  of  the 
manufacturers,  the  unions  now  determined  to  force  the  issue.  Accord- 
ingly, on  January  4,  they  drew  up  the  following  agreement: 

We,  the  undersigned  shoe  manufacturers  of  Haverhill,  do  hereby  agree  to  become 
members  of  the  local  board  of  conciliation  and  will  leave  all  disputes  as  to  condi- 
tions and  prices  now  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  arise,  between  any  or  all  of  us 
and  those  in  our  employ,  to  said  board,  and  to  abide  by  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
conditions  of  said  board  pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  said  difficulties. 

Armed  with  this,  the  agent  of  the  union  called  upon  the  manufac- 
turers and  informed  them  that  they  must  either  pay  the  scale  of  prices 
that  had  been  made  by  the  joint  board  in  1892  or  sign  the  agreement, 
otherwise  their  employees  would  stop  work. 

Every  day  thereafter  witnessed  some  new  turn  in  affairs.  The  manu- 
facturers who  were  parties  to  the  agreement  of  1892  got  together  and 
issued  the  following  letter,  which  was  sent  to  every  manufacturer  in 
the  city : 

IlAVERniLi.,  Mass.,  January  29,  1SD5. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  inclose  a  blank  application  of  membership  in  the  manufacturers' 
association,  which  we  trust  you  will  sign  and  return  to  the  secretary  before  Saturday, 
February  2. 

This  is  the  association  from  which  the  manufacturers  get  their  representation  on 
the  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  to  which  we  are  all  looking  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  present  labor  trouble,  and  it  is  necessary  that  all  manufacturers  and 
contractors  should  join  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  joint 
board. 

But  50  manufacturers,  all  told,  took  any  notice  of  this  letter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  agent  of  the  union  had  been  busily  engaged  in  calling 
upon  the  different  firms,  and  besides  inducing  many  of  them  to  pay 
the  price  list,  he  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  75  signatures  to  the  agree- 
ment to  join  the  local  board.  The  lasters  had  now  succeeded  in  having 
their  price  list  accepted  by  several  firms  and  the  center  of  trouble  had 
narrowed  down  to  the  few  factories  where  the  contract  svstem  was  in 
force.  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
visited  these  firms  several  times,  but  they  were  unable  to  bring  about 
any  kind  of  a  settlement.  By  this  time  the  local  board  of  conciliatiou 
had  been  reorganized  and  the  work  of  settling  the  differences  was 
begun.  With  the  exception  of  the  price  list  for  machine  lasting,  all 
matters  brought  before  the  board  were  settled  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Owing  to  their  inability  to  agree  upon  the  price  for  machine 
lasting,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation.    The  decision  of  the  board  was  rendered  on  May  27, 1895, 
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aud  it  was  accepted  and  adq[>ted  iu  18  different  factories  tbrouglioot 
the  city. 

The  meetings  of  the  local  board  were  continued  with  some  degree 
of  satiaiaction  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  When,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  manufacturers'  delegates  to  attend,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  transact  any  business.  The  last  attempt  in  this  directicm  was 
made  on  February  17, 1896,  but  as  there  was  no  quorum  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers^  delegates  no  meeting  was  held. 

During  the  time  that  this  board  was  in  <^)eration,  besides  attending 
to  a  number  of  grievances,  price  lists  were  made  for  several  depart- 
ments, but  th^  were  adopted  by  <Mily  a  few  firms. 

As  regards  the  probability  of  reviving  the  local  board  there  is  a 
diver»ty  of  opinion.  On  both  sides  there  are  those  who  are  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  pesaimistie  in  their  views.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
class  contend  that  it  is  impossible  to  induce  a  majority  of  their  number 
to  join  an  association  and  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  a  local  board,  and 
that  every  attempt  thus  far  hss  only  developed  this  fact.  They  claim 
that  the  competition  uid  jealousy  which  exist  among  the  manufacturers 
dominate  their  actions  and  will  always  defeat  the  good  iutentious  of 
those  who  are  earnestly  engaged  in  trying  to  effect  a  x>ermanent  organ- 
ization. 

The  workmen  of  tiiis  class  contend  that  while  they  favor  the  idea 
and  always  lived  up  to  the  rules  of  the  local  board,  their  observation 
and  experience  teaches  them  that  a  permanent  system  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  can  only  be  maintained  when  the  workmen  are  thoroughly 
organized  and  strong  enough  to  force  the  manufacturers  to  recognize 
aud  adopt  it*  In  support  of  this  they  point  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
local  board,  which  show  that  out  of  six  different  price  lists  approved 
by  the  executive  coomiittee  of  the  board  but  one  was  ever  adopted  by 
any  considerable  number  of  manufacturers,  and  that  by  reason  of  tlie 
weakness  of  the  labor  unions  the  workm^i  were  unable  to  enforce 
the  adoption  of  the  others. 

Another  class  of  workmen,  which  happily  is  more  numerous  than 
the  former,  entertain  a  iMright^  view  of  the  matter.  They  believe  iu 
the  principle  of  arbitration  and  have  always  taken  an  interest  iu  the 
local  board.  They  p(Hnt  to  the  &ct,  that  while  the  board  was  in  oper- 
ation there  was  very  little  trouble  in  the  factories  and  a  general  feeling 
of  satisfaction  prevailed  throughout  the  city.  They  contend  that  some 
kind  of  a  peaceable  method  for  adjusting  trade  disputes  is  really  nee 
essary  for  the  successful  otmduct  of  the  business  of  the  city,  and  they 
Lave  full  faith  in  the  i«obability  of  reviving  the  board. 

Bepresentatives  of  the  workmen  stated  that  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  permanent  peaceable  method  had  been  discussed  by  the  unions  for 
several  years  and  when  the  opportunity  came  they  were  very  happy  to 
join  with  the  manufacturers  in  forming  the  joint  board ;  that  while  the 
results  attained  during  the  first  year  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  they 
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might  have  been,  still,  they  had  felt  that  when  the  purpose  of  the  board 
was  fully  understood,  the  manufacturers  would  take  more  interest  in 
the  matter  and  give  it  their  support;  but,  instead  of  this,  they  not 
only  abandoned  th6  board  but  when  hard  times  came  on  they  took 
advantage  of  their  employees  and  reduced  their  wages.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  for  the  workmen  to  forget  this  action,  and  the  following 
year  when  the  trouble  over  the  lasting  machines  arose  they  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  demand  the  restoration  of  prices  and 
the  revival  of  the  board.  When  the  board  commenced  operations  the 
second  time  they  felt  that  the  manufacturers  would  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  thirteen  weeks'  struggle  through  which  they  had  just 
passed  and  live  up  to  their  agreement.  But,  as  subsequent  events 
have  shown,  they  reckoned  without  their  host.  A  majority  of  the 
manufacturers  who  signified  their  willingness  to  resort  to  the  board 
never  took  any  further  interest  in  the  matter  and  absolutely  recused  to 
adopt  the  price  lists  approved  by  that  body. 

Notwithstanding  this  experience,  the  labor  representatives  and  the 
conservative  workmen  still  have  hopes  of  being  able  to  establish  some 
kind  of  a  permanent  syst-em  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  diffi- 
culties. They  feel  that  something  of  the  kind  must  eventually  come, 
and,  as  one  of  them  said,  *^  While  we  have  not  accomplished  much 
thus  far,  we  have  pointed  out  the  road  which  sooner  or  later  they  all 
must  travel." 

The  Philadelphia  system  of  arbitration  is  often  referred  to  in  other 
sections  as  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  that  there  is  in  the  country. 
Unlike  all  the  other  places  where  there  is  any  considerable  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  shoe  industry,  this  city  is  the  only  place 
where  a  board  of  arbitration  has  ever  been  kept  in  regular  working 
order  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time.  And  perhaps  what  is  more 
interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  system  itself  origi- 
nated with  and  has  practically  been  kept  in  existence  through  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers. 

Beginning  with  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers'  association  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  peaceable  method  for  settling 
trade  disputes  was  constantly  pressed  to  the  front  until  at  last  they 
succeeded  in  planting  the  seeds  from  which  the  present  system  has 
grown. 

During  the  period  between  1880  and  1884  the  shoe  operatives  through- 
out the  city  had  become  thoroughly  organized,  and,  like  their  fellow- 
craftsmen  in  other  places,  they  sought  to  regulate  trade  matters  to  suit 
themselves.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this  could  not  bo  accom- 
plished without  incurring  more  or  less  opposition  from  the  manufac- 
turers. The  latter  were  not  satisfied  with  the  methods  of  the  unions, 
and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  induce  them  to  agree  upon 
some  method  of  arbitration  they  finally  concluded  to  take  the  initiative 
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and  at  a  meeting  held  November  21, 1884,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Rewired,  That  the  executive  committee  notify  District  Assemhly  No.  70,  Knights 
of  Labor,  that  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  demand  a  joint  board 
of  arbitration  on  all  questions  in  dispute,  and  unless  the  request  is  granted  by 
December  6,  1884,  all  the  shoe  manufacturers  connected  with  this  association  will 
close  their  factories. 

This  sudden  change  of  front  was  more  than  the  employees  had  looked 
for,  and  it  naturally  created  a  great  deal  of  unfavorable  comment.  After 
discussing  the  matter  for  several  days,  the  district  assembly  decided 
not  to  accept  the  proposition  to  form  a  joint  board  of  arbitration  until 
the  threat  to  close  the  factories  was  withdrawn,  and  the  manufacturers 
were  notified  of  their  action.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  communica- 
tioii,  and  on  December  G  the  resolution  of  the  manufacturers  was  carried 
into  effect  and  the  employees  of  22  factories  were  locked  out. 

On  December  15,  through  the  intervention  of  a  representative  of  the 
Universal  Peace  Union,  a  meeting  of  both  executive  committees  was 
arranged  for  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
agreed  that  each  organization  would  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to 
meet  three  days  later  with  full  power  to  complete  a  system  of  joint 
arbitration.  With  this  understauding,  the  manufacturers  promised  to 
open  their  factories  on  December  26,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

On  December  23  the  committees  met,  and  after  a  prolonged  discussion, 
lasting  several  days,  they  finally  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  arbitration, 
with  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  their  future  relations,  and  on 
January  3, 1885,  they  were  adopted  and  signed  by  both  sides. 

For  a  year  or  more  after  the  joint  board  was  formed  matters  pro- 
gressed very  smoothly,  and  nothing  of  importance  arose  until  the  fall 
of  1886. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  board  that  each  manu- 
facturer should  settle  the  question  of  wages  with  his  own  employees, 
subject,  of  course,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  an  appeal  to  the  joint  board. 
This  was  a  prerogative  that  the  manufacturers  jealously  guarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assemblies  were  not  satisfied  with  this  way  of 
doing  business.  They  claimed  that  it  led  to  no  end  of  abuse,  and  that 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  wages  of  the  employees.  What  they 
desired  was  a  uniform  price  list  for  all  factories  making  similar  grades 
of  shoes,  and  in  accordance  with  this  the  assemblies  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare price  lists  for  the  different  departments.  These  lists  were  styled 
"uniform  assembly  bills,"  and  were  prepared  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  be  presented  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  grievance 
committee  of  each  factory.  The  efforts  of  the  assemblies  to  carry  out 
this  programme  were  unavailing.  At  the  outset  they  were  met  by  the 
united  and  determined  opposition  of  the  manufacturers,  who  were  in 
some  instances  reenforced  by  their  employees;  so  the  matter  was 
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dropi>ed  nutil  early  in  June,  1887,  wben  the  time  arriTecl  for  tbe  con- 
sideriition  of  new  price  lists  for  tbe  ensuing  season. 

According  to  the  rules  prevailing  in  most  of  tbe  factories,  price  lists 
were  to  be  arraiUged  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  employees  and  banded  to  the 
grievance  committee  for  presentation  to  tbe  employer.  Instead  of 
pursuing  this  course,  a  prominent  member  of  tbe  Hand-sewed  Men^s 
Assembly,  who  was  also  a  member  of  tbe  joint  board,  presented  an 
aaaembly  bill  to  the  grievance  committee  of  osne  of  tbe  faetcN-ies  with 
instructioiLa  to  present  it  to  the  manufacturer  as  the  employees'  bill. 
Tbe  firm,  bein>g  aware  of  th«  proceedings,  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  and  referred  the  ease  to  the  joint  board.  This  body,  after 
eonsiderable  discussion,  appointed  a  sp^eial  eommittee  to  investigate 
and,  if  possible,  arrange  matters  satisfactorily. 

In  tbe  meantime  price  lists  were  presented  in  six  other  factories,  but 
only  in  one  of  them  wa»  the  assembly  bill  insisted  upon.  In  this  fac- 
tory tbe  emi^yeefi  went  out  on  a  strike  to  enforce  the  bill,  and  two 
daya  afterward  the  matter  was  comproo^ised. 

After  a  long  investigation  the  eommittee  which  was  appointed  in  Jane 
to  settle  tbe  price  list  for  hand-sewed  work  presented  a  report  to  the 
joint  board  on  September  26^  recommending  its  adoption.  Tbe  report 
was  acceptable  to  the  five  firms  making  hand-sewed  goods,  and  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  workmen.  On  the  eontrary, 
they  were  determined  to  enforce  tbeior  assembly  bill^  and  with  this  intent 
they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands^  and  on  October  5, 1887,  all 
the  ^Miand-sewed  workmen''  were  ordered  to  stop  work. 

This  led  to  a  protracted  controversy  between  the  executive  commit- 
tees of  both  organizations,  bat  all  to  no  purpose.  Finally,  the  manu- 
facturers notified  tbe  district  assembly  that  until  they  couhl  be  guar- 
anteed that  the  rules  of  the  joint  board  would  be  observed  and  enforced 
the  board  yr^a  useless,  and  tbey  therefore  withdrew  their  members 
therefrom. 

On  receipt  of  this  communieatiou  the  district  assembly  anticipated 
the  intention  of  the  manufacturers  to  close  their  factories  by  ordering 
a  general  strike  oa  October  19.  Over  3^000  operatives  were  now  out  of 
employment.  Three  days  after  this  event  the  executive  eommittee  of 
the  district  assembly  endeavored  te^  arrange  a  meeting  with  a  view  to 
ejecting  a  settlement,  bfit  the  manufacturers  refused  to  meet  them. 

Nothing  further  of  importance  oceured  until  Nor^mber  12.  By  this 
time  the  manufacturers  had  decided  to  inaugurate  the  ^^free-^iop^  sys- 
tem and  also  establish,  a  aystem  of  arbitration  which  would  enable  them 
to  deal  directly  with  their  employees.  In  porsuance  of  this  idea  the 
following  iHreamble  and  ndea  were  adopted : 

PiiiLADELPiiiA,  Xovemher  IS,  1SS7. 
Th-e  twcnty-fonr  firms,  members  of  tho  Boot  and  Shoo  Manufacturers' Association, 
bcli«YO  tkat  to  longer  malto  an  effort  to  deal  with  an  organiiRvtion  without  power  to 
enforce  contracts  is  useless,  unbusinesslike,  uujust  to  ourselves  and  those  of  our 
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Ivte  employees  who  wish  to  work,  aod  invites  a  risk  of  capital,  repntation^  and  busi- 
ness that  we  can  not  entertain.  Therefore,  profiting  from  past  experience  and  from 
obserration  of  Tarions  mannfactnring  indnstries,  we  propose  to  open  our  factories 
on  Monday,  November  14, 1887.  We  wili  not  discriminate  for  or  against  any  person 
becanse  he  or  she  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  any  organization ;  [we]  will  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  our  working  people  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  those  who  wish  to  work 
in  onr  factories  will  be  fnlly  protected  in  their  workings  by  the  following  rales  am  I 
regnlations.  The  bill  of  wages  paid  prior  to  the  strike  will  be  paid  in  each  of  tho 
branches  in  the  several  factories  nntil  December  1, 1888,  and  shonld  there  be  an}* 
change  desired  at  that  time  the  rales  make  provision  for  snch  change. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  GOVERNING  THE  SHOE  FACTORIES 
OF  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

ADOPTED  NOVEMBER  12,  1887. 
[In  reading  these  roIeA,  the  rule  and  comment  shoald  be  read  together.] 

KuLE  1.  The  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  employ  or  discharge  employees  must 
he  aclLnowlecIgetl. 

Comment. — This  rule  means  that  the  right  to  employ  and  to  discharge  laborers 
heloDgs  to  those  who  own  the  business.  There  could  be  no  other  rule.  No  prudent 
man  would  invest  capital  in  business  if  he  could  not  control  it  by  employing  the 
laborers  he  thought  necessary  and  proper  for  conducting  it.  This  is  the  inseparable 
incident  of  capital. 

KuLE  2.  Employers  or  employees  must  not  discriminate  for  or  against  any  indi- 
yidnal  because  he  or  she  is  not  a  member  of  any  organization. 

Comment. — ^No  employer  shall  discharge  or  refuse  to  hire  a  man  or  woman  because 
he  or  she  is  not  a  member  of  any  organization.  Nor  shall  any  man  or  woman  refuse 
to  work  with  or  for  any  person  because  he  or  she  is  not  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion. This  is  but  equal  justice  to  all,  and  will  promote  the  freedom  of  conscience 
we  boast  of  as  American  citizens. 

KuLK  3.  Each  manufacturer  is  to  regulate  his  or  their  working  hours,  but  in  no 
case  shall  a  day's  work  exceed  ten  hours,  except  in  two  or  three  departments,  in 
order  to  fil]  orders  on  time. 

Comment. — Each  manufacturer  shall  say  at  what  time  hands  shall  begin  work  in 
the  morning  and  when  they  shall  stop,  not  exceeding  the  time  named  in  the  rule. 
Wlien  extra  work  is  to  be  done,  the  manufacturer  shall  direct  it  in  order  to  meet  the 
engagement  calling  for  it.  Bnt  for  the  extra  labor  performed  tho  employee  shall 
receive  extra  pay.     Business  will  decide  the  departments. 

BuLE  4.  Section  1. — Shop  meetings  to  be  held  only  after  working  hours. 

Comment. — The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  that  there  umy  be  no  interference  with 
business. 

Sec.  2.  Grievance  committee  of  shops  not  to  meet  ofteucr  than  once  a  week. 

Comment. — The  committee  need  not  meet  once  a  week  unless  it  has  business. 

Rule  5.  Pending  the  discussion  and  decision  of  any  difference  or  dispute,  there 
•hall  be  no  lockout,  strike,  stoppage,  or  cessation  of  work  by  either  employer  or 

employed. 

Comment.— It  is  the  object  of  this  rule  to  substitute  reason  and  right  instead  of 
Tiolencc,  in  whatever  form,  by  either  employer  or  employed;  and  during  no  dispute 
or  difference  shall  the  work  in  any  shop  or  department  of  it  be  stopped  or  interfered 

irith. 

If  the  interests  of  parties  can  not  be  so  adjusted  and  harmonized  that  the  parties 
can  continue  tho  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  then,  according  to  the  real 
or  supposed  interests  of  the  parties,  they  must  separate,  not  in  violence,  but  accord- 
ing to  reason.    This  rule  implies  that  in  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  lockouts. 
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dtrikeS;  or  violent  means  in  any  form,  it  being  the  office  of  reason,  acting  according 
to  the  Golden  Rule,  to  adjust  and  Bettle  all  human  interests. 

Rule  6.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  employer  and  employee  it  shall  bo  the 
duty  of  the  grievance  committee  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  matter  in  dispute ;  but 
iu  the  event  an  agreement  can  not  be  reached  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Comment. — This  rule  is  sufficiently  plain  without  explanation. 

Rule  7.  There  shall  be  no  interference  with  the  employment  or  wagres  of  hands 
hired  by  the  week,  when  the  wages  are  satisfactory  to  the  employer  and  employees, 
HO  that  competent  workmen  may  be  protected. 

Comment. — Business  requires  that  some  **  hands  be  hired  by  the  week,"  and  that 
wages  are  paid  to  the  skill  of  the  hand.  It  is  the  object  of  the  rule  to  protect  both 
the  laborer  and  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  to  give  to  the  manufacturer  the  advantage  of  skilled  labor,  and  to  give  to 
skilled  labor  a  just  remuneration.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer  may  employ  inferior 
skill  and  give  it  inferior  remuneration.  This  may  be  important  at  some  times  and 
for  some  purposes.  It  is  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  determine  how  his  busi- 
ness shall  be  conducted.     Capital  and  labor  should  each  receive  its  equitable  reward. 

If  the  wages  are  not  satisfactory,  the  hand  may  quit  work;  and  if  not  satisfactory 
to  the  employer  he  may  dismiss  him. 

With  any  other  rule  business  could  not  be  safely  carried  on. 

Rule  8.  Section  1.  The  joint  board  of  arbitration  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  manufacturers'  association,  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and 
seven  employees  working  for  members  of  the  manufacturers'  association ;  must  come 
uninstructed,  hear  ti'stimony,  examine  witnesses,  and  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Said  members  shall  serve  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
or  elected.  Five  members  from  each  side  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A  majority 
vote  shall  be  final  in  all  cases. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  cjuestioned  or  held  accountable  as  individuals  or  as 
members  of  any  organization  for  their  actions  or  doings  as  arbitrators. 

Comment. — Ssven  manufacturers  and  seven  employees  compose  the  board.  These 
are  appointed  by  the  respective  associtations.  It  is  required  that  the  members  of 
the  joint  board  shall  each  be  actively  engaged  as  manufacturers  of  the  association 
or  actively  engaged  as  employees  of  manufacturers  of  the  association ;  were  it  other- 
wise, manufacturers  or  employees  might  be  eligible  whoso  interest  it  would  be  to 
create  strife  rather  than  to  promote  harmony.  Members  of  the  joint  board  form 
what  is  similar  to  a  jury,  and  what  jury  could  give  a  fair  verdict  if  its  members  were 
instructed  how  to  decide  before  hearing  the  testimony? 

Each  arbitrator  must  be  guaranteed  that  his  freedom  of  opinion  and  conscientious 
action  as  an  arbitrator  will  be  fully  protected  by  both  the  association  of  employers 
and  employees ;  otherwise  qualified  parties  might  hesitate  to  accept  the  position  or 
act  as  their  judgment  and  conscience  dictated.  When  by  the  sides  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  same  nnmber  of  persons  only  on  each  side  shall  cast  a  vote. 
But  when  the  vote  is  not  by  sides  all  at  the  meeting  may  vote,  and  the  majority 
decides  the  question. 

Rule  9.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  each  side  shall  select  a  disinterested  person,  and 
these  two  shall  select  a  third  person,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

Comment. — In  a  warm  contest  both  parties  might  not  agree  on  a  third  person,  and 
hence  the  provision  of  the  rule.  When  the  three  persons  are  chosen,  the  minority 
vote  cast  by  them  shall  be  decisive  and  final. 

Rule  10.  The  joint  board  of  arbitration  shall  meet  semimonthly,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon.  No  complaints  shall  be  considered  unless 
stated  iu  writing  and  the  causes  of  complaint  are  specified  and  signed  by  the 
complainant. 

Comment. — All  parties  seek  to  avoid  trivial  complaints.  The  rale  reqnires  the  com- 
plaint to  be  in  writing  in  order  that  the  person  may  see  it  in  that  form,  and  that  the 
board  may  have  something  definite  before  it 
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Rule  11.  Complaints  shall  bo  presoDted  to  the  board  at  the  first  meeting  after  the 
cause  thereof  shall  arise,  or  it  will  be  deemed  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  complaiut. 

Comment. — ITiis  rule  is  Aigorons  and  might  work  hardship  if  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint should  arise  just  before  a  meeting.  But  there  should  be  no  dela}'.  It  is 
improper  to  introduce  stale  complaints. 

RiJLS  12. — No  bill  of  wages  will  be  received  from  any  organization,  but  all  bills 
Bhall  originate  with  and  be  presented  by  either  employer  or  employee,  on  or  before 
October  1  of  each  year^  where  any  changes  are  desired,  and  shall  be  settled  by 
November  1,  to  take  effect  December  1  following  and  continue  in  force  one  year. 

After  the  bill  of  wages  has  been  presented  the  employer  shall  adjust  with  each  full 
branch  the  difference  asked  by  either  party,  and  when  all  have  been  adjusted  the 
shop  organization  shall  approve  and  attest  the  bill.  Up  to  this  point  there  shall  be 
DO  interference  permitted  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers'  association  or  any 
other  organization ;  but  in  case  the  difference  can  not  be  mutually  adjusted  by  the 
employer  and  any  branch  or  branches,  these  points  of  difference  shall  be  stated  in 
writing  and  submitted  to  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  and  their  decision  shall  be 
final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

Where  no  bill  is  presented  by  October  1  of  any  year  the  old  bill  shall  continue  in 
force  for  another  year,  except  in  change  of  system  or  introduction  of  machinery  or 
new  work  between  dates  of  annual  settlement  of  bills ;  in  these  cases  the  prices  fixed 
shall  be  for  the  balance  of  term  of  general  contract. 

Comment. — This  rule  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  employer  and  employees  of  any 
branch  know  better  what  facilities  there  are  for  doing  each  kind  of  work  in  a  fac- 
tory and  what  labor  is  worth  as  it  is  given  to  them  than  any  outside  party  can,  and 
slso  that  their  judgment  is  fair  and  not  infiuenced  by  those  whose  interest  it  might 
be  to  iutermpt  instead  of  give  them  employment. 

Rule  13.  It  is  the  manufacturer's  exclusive  right  without  arbitration  to  use  what- 
ever stock  he  thinks  proper,  to  introduce  whatever  machinery  he  deems  necessary, 
and  divide  and  subdivide  his  work  as  he  sees  fit  or  his  business  may  require,  and  it 
is  the  right  of  the  employee  to  be  paid  just  wages  for  the  labor  performed  by  him. 

Comment. — In  order  that  a  manufacturer  may  originate  improvements  and  adopt 
those  of  others  to  meet  competition  of  other  localities,  he  must  be  guaranteed  that 
he  can  manage  his  business  without  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  these  new 
demands  must  not  encroach  on  just  remuneration  of  the  employ ee^  but  he  must  be 
paid  for  the  labor  he  does. 

Rule  14.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  must  be 
printed  and  posted  in  each  factory  within  five  days  from  the  date  of  meeting. 

Comment. — That  all  employers  and  employees  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  decisions  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration. 

Addendum. — If  any  difference  shall  arise  hereafter  touching  any  matter  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  foregoing  rules,  such  difference  shall  go  before  the  board  of  arbitra- 
Uon  for  adjustment  and  decision. 

The  trouble  from  this  time  was  of  short  duration.  One  shop's  crew 
after  another  returned  to  work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the 
strike  was  a  thing  of  the  past 

Soon  after  the  factories  had  resumed  operations  the  employees  formed 
au  organization  that  has  since  been  known  as  the  Central  Convention 
of  Shoe  Workers,  and  on  December  15, 1887,  they  notified  the  manu- 
facturers that  they  had  appointed  seven  delegates  as  an  executive 
committee  with  full  power  to  confer  with  them  and  form  a  joint  board 
of  arbitration. 

The  board  organized  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  manufac- 
turers' association  and  has  continued  its  operations  without  interrup- 
tion up  to  the  present  time.    The  oflBcers  of  the  board  consist  of  a 
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president,  vice-president,  and  two  secretaries.  The  president  is  always 
a  manufacturer,  the  vice-president  is  chosen  from  the  employees'  dele- 
gates, and  the  secretaries  are  selected  one  each  from  the  manufacturers 
and  employees. 

The  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  is  comi)osed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  factories  operated  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  The  object  of  this  convention  is  stated  to  be 
to  discourage  and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  strikes  and  lockouts, 
believing  them  to  be  injurious  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  work- 
in  gmen,  and  to  substitute  a  more  legitimate  and  satisfactory  method  by 
appealing  to  intelligence  and  reason  through  the  medium  of  arbitration. 

Each  factory  has  what  is  called  a  shop  association,  with  a  regular 
board  of  oflScers  and  a  grievance  committee.  The  dues  are  1  cent 
per  month  and  every  employee  must  belong  to  the  shop  association. 
When  an  employee  has  a  grievance,  he  first  tries  to  adjust  it  with  the 
employer.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  grievance 
committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  facts  and 
endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  employer.  If  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, the  grievance  is  referred  back  to  the  employee  and  by  him  sub- 
mitted in  writing  to  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  When  the  case 
comes  up  before  the  board,  both  the  employer  and  employee  must 
attend  the  meeting  and  present  their  respective  claims. 

During  the  eight  years  that  the  board  has  been  in  operation  the 
records  show  that  there  have  been  45  grievances  submitted — 34  by  the 
employees  and  11  by  the  manufacturers.  Of  this  number  24  cases 
were  settled  by  the  board,  16  were  withdrawn  and  settled  by  the  par- 
ties, and  5  cases  were  declared  to  have  no  status,  owing  to  the  failure 
to  submit  their  grievances  within  the  time  prescribed  by  rule  12. 
Of  the  24  cases  settled  by  the  board  17  were  favorable  to  the  employees, 
4  were  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers,  and  3  cases  were  compromised. 
As  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  grievances  that  have  been  settled 
without  recourse  to  the  joint  board,  it  is  impossible  to  state  just  how 
many  there  were,  but  the  parties  interviewed  say  that  there  must  have 
been  at  least  500. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  this  is  the  best  system  that  has  ever 
been  devised;  that  it  has  done  away  with  strikes  and  lockouts,  and 
established  peaceful  relations  between  their  employees  and  themselves. 
They  are  positive  that  it  has  helped  to  bring  more  business  to  the  city, 
and  consequently  has  given  steadier  employment  to  the  workmen  and 
increased  their  earnings  to  a  considerable  degree.  They  claim  that, 
while  the  general  tendency  of  wages  in  certain  parts  of  the  industry 
has  been  downward,  the  Philadelphia  shoemakers  have  not  suffered 
any  more  in  this  respect  than  the  workmen  in  other  localities.  When 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  piece-workers  do  not  receive  as  much  as 
they  do  in  other  places  on  similar  grades  of  work,  and  that  those  who 
are  paid  by  the  week  aie  obliged  to  do  more  for  the  same  or  less  wages 
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thsm  is  paid  in  otber  8hoe  centers,  they  inyariablj  refer  to  still  other 
k)calitiefi  where  the  workmeii  do  not  receive  nearly  so  much  for  their 
labor  as  they  do  in  Philadelphia.  They  further  claim  that  their 
employees  have  broken  away  from  the  old  idea  of  striving  for  a  few 
weeks  of  ^^big  pay^'  dariug  the  busy  season,  and  are  qnite  content  with 
the  present  arraugementS;  whereby  they  have  steadier  employment  aud 
are  able  to  earn  more  in  the  aggregate  than  they  ever  eould  before. 

When  attention  was  called  to  the  rumor  which  prevails  in  other  shoe 
centers  to  the  effect  that  the  Philadelphia  roamiliicturers  have  every- 
tMng  their  own  way,  and  that  the  disposition  to  crowd  the  workmen 
has  not  been  wholly  eradicated,  it  was  admitted  that  this  was  a  mattw 
that  had  given  the  manufactorers'  association  a  great  deal  of  serious 
coDcern.  They  feel  proud  of  the  record  of  the  joint  board  and  ])<)int 
with  much  [satisfaction  to  the  many  instances  wherem  both  sides  have 
been  able  to  come  together  aad  disenss  without  prejudice  the  various 
Biattera  which  have  been  presented  for  consideratiom,  and  they  emphat- 
ically deny  that  any  man  has  ever  been  discharged  for  submitting  a 
gziOYaDce  and  appearing  before  the  bo«rd  in  his  own  behalf.  They 
know  that  the  existence  of  the  board  and  its  power  to  do  good  dei>ends 
altogether  upon  the  sincehly  and  integrity  of  those  who  sobscribe  to 
its  rules,  and  while  they  are  not  at  all  times  able  to  control  the  actions 
of  all  partie&r  still,  whenever  the  occasion  demands  it,  gross  violations 
are  dealt  with  summarily. 

In  speaking  with  one  of  the  manufacturers  on  this  point  he  stated 
that  from  the  beginning  they  realized  the  importance  of  dealing  honor- 
ably and  leaving  nothing  open  to  snspicion  or  doubt,  and  it  was  to  pro- 
vide for  this  that  rale  14  was  adopted.  By  referring  to  this  rule  it 
will  be  seen  that  (he  minutes  of  each  meeting  of  the  board  must  be 
printed  and  posted  in  each  factory.  This  givee  all  the  employees  an 
opportnnity  to  keep  informed  upon  the  work  of  the  b<iard. 

The  employees  who  were  interviewed  stated  that,  while  there  might 
DO  some  defects  in  the  system,  it  had  nevertheless  given  better  satisfac 
tion  than  the  foraer  methoda.  They  asserted  that  it  had  prevented 
aoiona  trouble,  and  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  mannfacturers 
and  workmen  neaorer  together.  As  regards  the  effect  upon  wages,  they 
admitted  that  the  tendency  has  been  downward,  but  this,  they  said,  is  a 
natter  they  can  not  always  control  aod  applies  with  equal  force  to 
other  indostries.  With  respect  to  the  rumor  that  the  system  was  one- 
sided and  that  the  workmen  were  afraid  to  push  their  grievances,  it 
was  a<imitted  that  such  was  formerly  the  ease,  and  doubtless  existed  in 
certain  factories  at  the  present  time.  They  contended,  however,  that 
whatever  fault  there  is  in  this  respect  is  due  more  to  the  workmen 
themselves  than  to  the  manufactorers.  They  also  asserted  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  opportunity  that  their  joint  organization  affords  for  dis- 
(aasing  trade  conditions,  and  the  manifest  fairness  of  the  manufacturers 
who  are  on  the  board,  the  conditions  oi  employment  would  be  lar  worse 
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and  the  wages  of  the  employees  greatly  inferior  to  what  they  are  at 
the  present  day.  And,  furthermore,  that  wherever  reductions  had 
occurred,  they  were,  in  most  cases,  assented  to  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves, and  that  it  has  been  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  joint  board 
of  arbitration  to  reduce  wages. 

THE  AGENT  METHOD. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Crispin  organization  in  Lynn  in  1878, 
some  of  the  workmen  began  to  consider  the  defective  features  which 
had  been  brought  out  under  its  workings.  They  saw  clearly  that  with 
the  great  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  consequent  subdivision 
of  labor  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  organize  the  entire  craft 
upon  a  basis  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all. 

In  keeping  with  this  idea  a  small  number  of  workmen  in  the  lasting 
department  got  together  and  on  December  27,  1879,  organized  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Lasters'  Protective  Union.  From  the 
beginning  the  larger  firms  were  averse  to  dealing  with  the  new  union, 
and  it  was  not  until  several  of  their  number  had  found  it  necessary  to 
arrange  price  lists  upon  a  union  basis  that  the  others  gradually  fell 
into  line.  In  two  years'  time  friendly  relations  prevailed  on  all  sides 
and  have,  to  a  very  large  extent,  been  maintained  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  most  commendable  and  progressive  step  taken  by  this  union 
was  the  appointment  of  one  of  their  number  to  represent  them  in  all 
matters  of  importance  with  the  manufacturers.  This  was  a  decided 
departure  from  former  methods  and,  as  subsequent  events  have  shown, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  has  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  the  workmen.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  selection  of  a  man  to 
fill  this  important  position  due  care  is  always  had  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  candidate.  He  must  be  beyond  reproach  and  worthy  of 
tlie  respect  and  confidence  of  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  alike. 
Furthermore,  he  must  be  a  practical  workman  and  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  part  that  he  represents.  His  entire  time  is  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  he  is  paid  a  regular  salary  for  his  services. 

The  ordinary  duties  of  an  agent  are  very  plain.  He  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  keep  himself  fully  informed  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
industry,  note  all  changes  in  styles,  methods,  etc.,  and  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  inforu)  the  workmen  or  union  upon  the  same. 

In  most  cases  the  agent  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee. When  the  workmen  have  a  grievance  which  they  can  not  settle 
themselves  or  the  manufacturers  desire  to  make  a  change  in  price 
or  method,  the  agent  is  called  in  and  after  ascertaining  the  facts,  if  the 
grievance  or  change  is  one  which  requires  the  consideration  or  sanction 
of  the  executive  committee,  he  reports  the  matter  to  that  body,  and 
whatever  action  they  take  is  communicated  to  the  parties  at  interest 
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at  the  earliest  opportunity;  but,  if  the  matter  is  such  that  it  does  not 
need  to  be  reported  to  the  executive  committee,  the  agent  usually  has 
power  to  adjust  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a 
case  in  regard  to  which  the  ideas  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  conflict,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  step 
in  and  by  conciliatory  pleading  with  both  sides  endeavor  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement. 

The  warmest  advocates  of  the  agent  method  do  not  claim  that  it  is 
perfect,  nor  do  they  claim  that  it  prevents  strikes  in  every  case,  but 
they  are  firmly  convinced,  and  the  facts  go  to  show,  that  it  has  removed 
many  of  the  obstacles  which  have  heretofore  barred  the  way  to  an  intel- 
hgent  consideration  of  trade  matters  and  which  have  tended  to  engender 
bitter  feelings  between  the  manufacturers  and  workmen.  They  believe, 
also,  that  with  certain  liberal  changes,  such  as  the  granting  of  more 
discretionary  power  to  the  agents,  it  will  answer  every  legitimate  pur- 
pose. On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  this  method  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  who  have  had  some  unpleasant  experience  with  the  agents  and 
labor  unions  in  the  past.  They  prefer  to  deal  directly  with  the  work- 
men and  feel  that  that  is  the  only  proper  way  to  conduct  their  business. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  this  class  of  employers  are  hon- 
orable men  and  mean  to  deal  equitably  with  their  workmen,  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  some  of  them  have  good  cause  for  not  wanting  to  resort 
to  any  other  system.  But,  after  all  has  been  said,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
under  present  industrial  conditions  the  successful  operation  of  the  direct 
method  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  workmen  therefrom  depend 
altogether  upon  the  integrity  and  good  will  of  the  employer.  In  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  employers  <iirect  dealings  usually  result  disas- 
trously to  the  workmen. 

After  the  disbanding  of  the  joint  board  in  18S5,  the  local  assemblies 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  appointed  agents  to  look  after  their  interests, 
and  the  work  of  regulating  prices  was  commenced  in  earnest.  They 
bad  proceeded  but  a  short  time  when  a  controversy  arose  in  one  of  the 
large  factories  over  the  discharge  of  several  workmen  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  board.  The  manufac- 
turer refused  to  reinstate  the  men  or  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
agents  who  represented  them.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
settle  the  matter,  it  was  finally  decided  to  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  which  had  been  recently  organized.  On 
December  17, 1886,  both  sides  joined  in  an  application  to  the  board, 
and,  besides  the  matter  of  discharging  the  workmen,  the  general  ques- 
tion of  wages  was  also  submitted,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
prices  recommended  by  the  board  would  apply  to  every  factory  in  the 
city  for  work  of  a  similar  grade.  This  plan  suited  the  manufacturers, 
as  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  complete  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
joint  board,  which  had  been  abruptly  cut  short  a  few  months  previous 
by  the  district  assembly.    The  board  immediately  went  to  work  upon 
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tbo  case  and  iu  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  rendered  their  decision. 
They  i^ecommended  that  the  workmen  sboold  bo  reinstated,  and  on  the 
matter  of  prices  they  reported  a  list  which  was  accepted  by  all  parties 
and  the  work  of  readjusting  the  prices  in  the  other  factories  to  which 
it  applied  devolved  upon  the  different  agents. 

The  following  year  the  agent  of  the  Upi)er  Stitchers'  Union  and  one 
of  the  largest  stitching  contractors  in  the  city  joined  in  an  applieatioQ 
to  the  State  board  asking  them  to  grade  the  work  and  iix  a  standard 
list  of  prices  for  each  grade.  The  board  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
after  a  protracted  investigation  rendered  their  decision.  This  decision 
practically  established  the  price  for  upper  stitching  throughout  the 
city^  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  the  agent  of  the  union  was  kept 
busy  arranging  matters  so  as  to  conform  with  it. 

In  this  manner  the  agent  method  has  grown  upon  the  manufacturers, 
and  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  institution. 

As  regards  the  workings  of  this  method,  both  the  manufakcturers  and 
workmen  agree  in  saying  tbat^  giving  due  consideration  to  the  condi- 
tions which  have  always  existed  in  the  shoe  industry,  and  accepting 
the  fact  that  labor  unions  will  doubtless  continue  to  exist,  it  is  a  decided 
improvement  over  preceding  methods^  that,  whDe  it  does  not  in  every 
instance  accomplish  all  that  is  desired,  it  has,  nevertheless,  promoted 
a  friendly  feeling  on  all  sides  and  has  enabled  them  to  settle  many 
grievanees  which  might  have  resulted  in  serious  trouble;  and  that,  by 
having  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  details  of  the  part  which  he  represents,  the  work  of  arranging 
wage  lists  and  settling  grievances  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
and  further,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  method  wages  have 
been  regulated  with  better  effect,  consequently  there  has  been  more 
uniformity  in  the  labor  cost  of  the  jHodiict. 

In  Brockton  the  agent  method  was  instituted  by  the  Lasters'  Union 
at  the  time  of  the  lockout  in  1885.    After  the  joint  board  of  arbitratioik 
which  was  organized  at  that  time  had  ceased  to  exists  the  affairs  of  the 
lasters  were  looked  after  by  their  agent,  and  this  course  has  been  pur 
sued  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  employees  in  the  other  departments  have  ap- 
pointed agents  to  transact  their  business  so  that  now  the  agent  method 
is  recognized  generally  throughout  the  city.  In  its  practical  operations 
it  appears  to  have  met  with  the  same  degree  of  success  tiiat  has  been 
attained  in  Lynn.  The  ideas  and  statements  of  the  employers  and 
employees  seem  to  harmonize  on  all  the  important  features,  and,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  it  has  worked 
beneficially  to  both  sides.  It  has  kept  them  nearer  together,  and 
according  to  th^r  own  admissions  has  prevented  many  serious  out- 
breaks. 

In  Haverhill  the  agent  method  has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of 
years  with  various  degrees  of  success.    At  the  present  time  quite  a 
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namlier  of  the  manafacturers  deal  Trith  the  agents  of  tLo  nnious  aiid 
thej  express  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  resalts,  some  of 
them  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  rather  deal  with  the  agents 
than  with  the  workmen.  Several  instances  were  given  wherein  they 
received  more  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  agents  than  the  work- 
men were  willing  to  concede.  This^  they  say,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  agents'  knowledge  of  methods  and  conditions  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  workmen;  consequently  they  were  able  to  act  more  intelligently 
when  dealing  with  the  mannfactnrers. 

Tho  agent  method  was  iustitnted  in  Marlboro  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  assemblies  in  January,  1886,  and  the  following  year  the  Lasters* 
Protective  Union  adc^ted  a  similar  coiirse* 

Prior  to  that  time  snch  differences  as  arose  between  the  mannfae* 
torers  and  workmen  were  settled  either  by  the  parties  directly  inter- 
ested^  or  throngh  the  agency  of  special  committees  that  were  appointed 
for  the  piirx)ose. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  people  of  this  thriving  little  city  have 
always  been  dependent  upon  the  proeperity  of  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try, the  imp<Nrtanee  of  having  some  kind  of  a  system  that  will  promote 
harmony  and  help  to  perpetuate  kindly  feelings  between  the  employers 
and  employees  will  be  more  readily  appreciated. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  organization,  in  1884,  the  shoe  workers 
of  Marlboro  have  always  been  known  as  the  best  organized  body  in  the 
entire  industry,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  factory  in 
the  city  has  been  practically  under  their  control  during  all  this  time, 
they  have  always  been  disjiosed  to  conduct  their  business  in  a  peace- 
able manner.  They  were  among  the  first  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  manufacturers  to  refer  their  disputes  to  arbitration,  and,  with  some 
slight  modification,  they  adhere  to  these  agreements  at  the  present 
time.  Since  1888  one  of  the  firms  has  had  a  written  agreement  with  the 
]asters  to  refer  all  matters  which  they  can  not  agree  upon  to  tho  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Coneiltation.  The  same  firm  entered  into  a 
similar  agreement  with  all  the  other  departments  in  October,  1890, 
but  owing  to  a  disagreement  over  the  questions  which  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted under  it,  the  agreement  was  canceled  in  July,  1892.  While  the 
other  firms  have  never  had  any  written  agreement  ujwn  the  matter, 
they  have  always  adopted  a  similar  policy.  During  the  last  eight 
years  tb«re  have  been  11  eases  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation,  and  the  decisions  have  always  been  accepted 
and  lived  up  to  by  both  sides. 

The  last  case  which  was  submitted  to  the  State  board  furnishes  a  very 
good  iUustration  of  the  difficulties  that  are  frequently  met  with  in 
adjusting  labor  disputes  in  this  industry.  This  case  was  the  outcome 
of  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  a  general 
reduction  in  the  labor  cost  of  their  product. 

For  a  year  or  more  they  had  been  complaining  of  their  inability  to 
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pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  compete  with  the  country  fac- 
tories ill  Maine  and  ]Sre\Y  Ilampsliire,  as  well  as  otber  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  labor  cost  was  considerably  less  than  in  Marlboro, 
and  they  all  predicted  that  if  the  emi)loyees  did  not  make  some  con- 
cession the  business  of  the  city  would  suffer  irreparable  loss. 

The  agitation  dragged  along  until  early  in  the  fall  of  1895,  and  by 
this  time  the  entire  community  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
result.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  manufacturers  were 
determined  to  force  an  issue  of  some  kind,  but  the  exact  course  that 
they  would  pursue  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  Neither  side  wanted  to 
engage  in  a  conflict  that  would  result  in  closing  the  factories,  nor  did 
they  wish  to  perpetuate  conditions  which  would  tend  to  drive  any  por- 
tion of  the  business  from  the  city.  The  local  merchants  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter  and  endeavored  to  bring  the  representatives  of  the 
labor  organizations  and  the  manufacturers  together  with  a  view  to 
arranging  a  satisfactory  settlement,  but  they  did  not  meet  with  much 
encouragement. 

In  behalf  of  the  employees,  the  agents  informed  them  that  they  were 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  leave  the  question  of  wages  to  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.  This  proposition  was 
looked  upon  as  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate  by  the  average  citizen, 
but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  manufacturers.  They 
claimed  that  the  nature  of  the  situation  was  such  that  the  State  board 
could  not  act  in  reference  to  some  of  the  diflFerences  that  existed;  that 
their  principal  competitors  were  either  located  outride  of  the  State  or 
running  nonunion  factories  within  the  State.  In  the  former  instance, 
the  experts  of  the  board  were  not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  State  in 
their  oflftcial  capacity  to  obtain  information  on  jjrices  and  methods,  and, 
as  regards  the  nonunion  factories,  it  was  claimed  that  the  proprietors 
would  not  allow  the  experts  to  obtain  a  schedule  of  the  prices  that 
they  paid.  Under  such  circumstances  they  declared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  board  to  act  intelligently  upon  the  matter. 

On  November  15,  1895,  the  manufacturers  effected  a  permanent 
organization,  and,  after  carefully  considering  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, they  decided  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
differences  existing  between  the  operatives  and  themselves.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  labor 
organizations  to  see  if  some  means  could  not  be  adopted  whereby  all 
questions  in  dispute  might  be  amicably  adjusted.  During  the  confer- 
ences that  were  held  the  manufacturers  submitted  a  price  list  that  they 
had  arranged,  but,  as  it  called  for  a  general  reduction,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  operatives  would  not  agree  to  it.  The  manufacturers  now 
realized  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  further  attempt  to  settle 
with  the  operatives,  and,  not  being  disposed  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  they  finally  agreed  to  resort  to  the  usual  course,  and 
the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
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Conciliation.  After  hearing  the  testimony  of  both  sides  the  board  took 
the  case  in  hand  and,  aided  by  expert  assistants,  they  rendered  a  final 
decision  June  22,  1896. 

In  speaking  of  the  operation  of  this  method,  the  manufacturers  stated 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  had  been  quite  satisfactory.  They 
are  ayerse  to  labor  troubles  of  any  kind,  and  are  disposed  to  go  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  forbearance  rather  than  become  involved  in  a  strike 
or  lockoat-.  In  referring  to  the  agent  method  generally,  they  state  that 
while  it  is  preferable  to  preceding  methods,  there  is  still  need  for 
improvement.  As  it  is  at  present,  they  claim  that  the  agents  do  not 
have  sufficient  authority,  consequently  there  are  many  minor  matters 
which  ought  to  be  settled  at  once  that  are  sometimes  put  off  for  several 
days  before  they  are  finally  adjusted.  This  is  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance at  times,  and  they  express  the  hope  that  the  labor  unions  will 
see  the  necessity  of  granting  more  discretionary  power  to  the  agents, 
and  that  the  latter  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

Another  fault  they  find  is  that  the  employees  as  a  whole  do  not  seem 
disposed  to  consider  the  great  disadvantage  that  the  manufacturers  are 
working  under  in  their  efforts  to  provide  employment  and  sell  their 
goods  at  a  profit.  They  state  that  the  entire  product  of  the  city  comes 
in  direct  competition  with  the  product  of  the  low-wage  centers  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire;  also,  the  nonunion  fsictories  of  Massachusetts 
and  Xew  York.  Several  instances  were  cited  where  the  labor  cost  was 
from  3  to  6  cents  per  pair  less  than  in  Marlboro  on  a  similar  grade  of 
goods.  This,  they  say,  is  more  than  they  are  able  to  realize  on  any 
part  of  their  x>roduct;  that  for  many  years  past  tbey  have  been  obliged 
to  manufacture  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  at  cost  in  order 
to  hold  their  trade,  and  they  feel  that  they  are  very  fortunate  indeed 
when  they  are  able  to  realize  2  or  3  cents  per  pair  profit.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  representative  ofiihe  largest  firm  m  the  city  stated  that  they 
were  willing  to  pay  more  for  their  labor  than  their  competitors  in  the 
country  factories,  but  the  percentage  of  difference  should  be  less  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  He  further  stated  that  the  manufacturers 
always  endeavored  to  act  honorably  with  the  employees,  and  they  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  avoid  trouble.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  refer  their  disputes  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitratton  and 
Conciliation,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  adopt  that  course,  as  they 
felt  that  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  by  their  competitors  would 
result  in  some  benefit  to  themselves;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  board  in  this  respect,  they  are  now  convinced  that  they 
can  not  hope  for  the  required  relief  from  that  source,  consequently  they 
feel  greatly  embarrassed  over  the  matter,  and  some  of  them  are  seri- 
ously contemplating  a  change  of  policy. 

The  representatives  of  the  labor  unions  state  that  the  success  of  the 
shoe  workers  of  Marlboro  during  the  past  ten  years  can  be  attributed 
to  two  things.     First,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
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pay  the  provailiug  rate  of  wages  and  compete  with  the  country  fac- 
tories iu  Maine  and  ^N^ew  Hampshire,  as  well  as  other  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  labor  cost  was  considerably  less  than  in  Marlboro, 
and  they  all  predicted  that  if  the  emi)loyees  did  not  make  some  con- 
cession the  business  of  the  city  would  suffer  irreparable  loss. 

The  agitation  dragged  along  until  early  in  the  fall  of  1895,  and  by 
this  time  the  entire  community  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
result.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  manufacturers  were 
determined  to  force  an  issue  of  some  kind,  but  the  exact  course  that 
they  would  pursue  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  Neither  side  wanted  to 
engage  in  a  conflict  that  would  result  in  closing  the  factories,  nor  did 
they  wish  to  perpetuate  conditions  which  would  tend  to  drive  any  por- 
tion of  the  business  from  the  city.  The  local  merchants  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter  and  endeavored  to  bring  the  representatives  of  the 
labor  organizations  and  the  manufacturers  together  with  a  view  to 
arranging  a  satisfactory  settlement,  but  they  did  not  meet  with  much 
encouragement. 

In  behalf  of  the  employees,  the  agents  informed  them  that  they  were 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  leave  the  question  of  wages  to  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.  This  proposition  was 
looked  ui)on  as  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate  by  the  average  citizen, 
but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  manufacturers.  They 
claimed  that  the  nature  of  the  situation  was  such  that  the  State  board 
could  not  act  in  reference  to  some  of  the  differences  that  existed;  that 
their  principal  competitors  were  either  located  outride  of  the  State  or 
running  nonunion  factories  within  the  State.  In  the  former  instance, 
the  experts  of  the  board  were  not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  State  in 
their  official  capacity  to  obtain  information  on  prices  and  methods,  and, 
as  regards  the  nonunion  factories,  it  was  claimed  that  the  proprietors 
would  not  allow  the  experts  to  obtain  a  schedule  of  the  prices  that 
they  paid.  Under  such  circumstances  they  declared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  board  to  act  intelligently  upon  the  matter. 

On  November  15,  1895,  the  manufacturers  effected  a  permanent 
organization,  and,  after  carefully  considering  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, they  decided  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
differences  existing  between  the  operatives  and  themselves.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  labor 
organizations  to  see  if  some  means  could  not  be  adopted  whereby  all 
questions  iu  dispute  might  be  amicably  adjusted.  During  the  confer- 
ences that  were  held  the  manufacturers  submitted  a  price  list  that  they 
had  arranged,  but,  as  it  called  for  a  general  reduction,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  operatives  would  not  agree  to  it.  The  manufacturers  now 
realized  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  further  attempt  to  settle 
with  the  operatives,  and,  not  being  disposed  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  they  finally  agreed  to  resort  to  the  usual  course,  and 
the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
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GonciliatioD.  After  hearing  the  testimony  of  both  sides  the  board  took 
the  case  in  band  and,  aided  by  expert  assistants,  they  rendered  a  final 
decision  June  22,  1896. 

In  speaking  of  the  operation  of  this  method,  the  manufacturers  stated 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  had  been  quite  satisfactory.  They 
are  averse  to  labor  troubles  of  any  kind,  and  are  disposed  to  go  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  forbearance  rather  than  become  involved  in  a  strike 
or  lockout.  In  referring  to  the  agent  method  generally,  they  state  that 
while  it  is  preferable  to  preceding  methods,  there  is  still  need  for 
improvement.  As  it  is  at  present,  they  claim  that  the  agents  do  not 
have  sufficient  authority,  consequently  there  are  many  minor  matters 
which  ought  to  be  settled  at  once  that  are  sometimes  put  ofif  for  several 
days  before  they  are  finally  adjusted.  This  is  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance at  times,  and  they  express  the  hope  that  the  labor  unions  will 
see  the  necessity  of  granting  more  discretionary  power  to  the  agents, 
and  that  the  latter  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

Another  fault  they  find  is  that  the  employees  as  a  whole  do  not  seem 
disx>osed  to  consider  the  great  disadvantage  that  the  manufacturers  are 
working  under  in  their  efforts  to  provide  employment  and  sell  their 
goods  at  a  profit.  They  state  that  the  entire  product  of  the  city  comes 
in  direct  competition  with  the  product  of  the  low-wage  centers  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire;  also,  the  nonunion  fiictories  of  Massachusetts 
and  Xew  York.  Several  instances  were  cited  where  the  labor  cost  was 
firom  3  to  6  cents  x)«r  pair  less  than  in  Marlboro  on  a  smiilar  grade  of 
goods.  This,  they  say,  is  more  than  they  are  able  to  realize  on  any 
part  of  their  x)roduct;  that  for  many  years  past  they  have  been  obliged 
to  manufacture  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  at  cost  in  order 
to  hold  their  trade,  and  they  feel  that  they  are  very  fortunate  indeed 
when  they  are  able  to  realize  2  or  3  cents  per  pair  profit.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  representative  ofiihe  largest  firm  m  the  city  stated  that  they 
were  willing  to  pay  more  for  their  labor  than  their  competitors  in  the 
country  factories,  but  the  percentage  of  difference  should  be  less  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  He  further  stated  that  the  manufacturers 
always  endeavored  to  act  honorably  with  the  employees,  and  they  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  avoid  trouble.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  refer  their  disputes  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  adopt  that  course,  as  they 
felt  that  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  by  their  competitors  would 
result  in  some  benefit  to  themselves;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  board  in  this  respect,  they  are  now  convinced  that  they 
can  not  hope  for  the  required  relief  from  that  source,  consequently  they 
feel  greatly  embarrassed  over  the  matter,  and  some  of  them  are  seri- 
ously contemplating  a  change  of  policy. 

The  representatives  of  the  labor  unions  state  that  the  success  of  the 
shoe  workers  of  Marlboro  during  the  past  ten  years  can  be  attributed 
to  two  things.    First,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  the  poVVery  ol 
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tlie  uniouB  not  to  be  too  aggressive  aud  to  favor  i)eaceable  methods^  and, 
secondly,  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  maiiufactnrers  have  been  fair 
and  honorable  in  their  dealings  with  the  operatives.  They  liave  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  agent  method  and  api>ear  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  the  most  practicable  method  that  can  be  employed 
with  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  just  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the 
operatives.  They  speak  very  highly  of  the  manufacturers,  and  state 
that  they  have  always  lived  up  to  their  agreements  and  treated  the 
employees  with  more  consideration  than  is  usually  accorded  to  the 
operatives  in  other  localities. 

In  referring  to  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  the  labor 
cost  of  their  goods,  they  stated  that  when  the  matter  was  first  agitated 
the  employees  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  the  proposition,  but  as  the 
manufacturers  were  determined  to  effect  a  change,  the  unions  could 
see  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  than  to  refer  the  whole  question 
to  the  State  board,  and  they  felt  that  this  was  as  far  as  they  could  be 
expected  to  go  in  the  matter.  By  the  decision  in  this  case  the  manu- 
facturers were  granted  a  reduction  ranging  fix>m  ^  to  1  cent  per  jmir 
in  the  labor  cost  of  their  product. 

In  three  other  places  in  Massachusetts,  namely,  Hudson,  Eockland, 
and  South  FramiDgham,  seversd  factories  were  visited  where  the  agent 
method  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  with  very  good 
results.  The  employers  and  employees  get  along  harmoniously  and 
they  have  little  difficulty  in  settling  whatever  differences  arise. 

SHOP  COMMITTEE  METHOD. 

Besides  the  joint  board  and  agent  methods  there  are  a  number  of 
places  where  the  manufacturers  deal  with  the  employees  through  a  com- 
mittee. This  method  Ls  known  in  the  industry  as  the  shop  commit- 
tee method.  There  are  no  regular  rules  to  govern  the  proceedings  of 
these  committees,  and  the  manner  of  procedure  is  very  simple.  About 
the  only  time  that  the  services  of  a  committee  are  required  is  when 
there  is  a  rearrangement  of  prices,  and  this  seldom  happens  more  than 
twice  a  year.  On  such  occasions  the  employees  appoint  a  committee 
with  full  power  to  adjust  the  matter  with  the  employer.  Whenever 
any  grievances  iirise  they  are  usually  settled  by  the  parties  interested 
aud  the  employer;  aud  in  all  cases  it  is  understood  that  any  matter  iu 
regard  to  which  they  can  not  agree  shall  be  referred  to  a  disinterested 
third  party  for  a  final  decision. 

As  regards  the  workings  of  this  method,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever 
it  has  been  adopted  it  has  given  general  satisfaction.  It  has  been  in 
force  in  two  large  factories  in  Brockton  since  1885,  and  the  employers 
aud  employees  appear  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

In  both  factories  a  large  number  of  the  employees  are  members  of 
the  local  labor  unions,  and  at  the  last  readjustment  of  prices  iu  the 
lasting  department  the  price  lists  that  were  agreed  ui)on  by  the  shop 
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committees  and  the  manufacturers  were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the 
anion. 

Besides  Brocktou,  the  sliop  committee  method  is  in  operation  in  Whit- 
man, Hockland,  Stoughton,  North  Abington,  HudsoOy  aud  South  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  also  in  two  establishments  in  New  York  City.  In  each 
place  the  employers  and  employees  manifest  the  utmost  satisfaction 
with  the  results  thus  far  attained. 

SHOP  UNION  METHOD. 

This  method  has  been  in  operation  in  one  of  the  largest  factories  in 
Lynn  since  February,  1892,  and  applies  to  every  department  except 
the  lasting.  In  this  department  the  firm  deals  with  the  agent  of  the 
lasters'  nnion.  The  shop  union  is  incorporated,  and  membership  is 
optional  with  the  employees.  The  dues  are  10  cents  per  week.  When 
busy  the  firm  gives  employment  to  300  people,  and  one-half  of  this 
Dumber  are  members  of  the  shop  union. 

A  perusal  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  shows  that,  while  they 
contain  all  the  essential  features  of  a  fraternal  benefit  association,  there 
is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  such  provisions  as  are  usually  found  in 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  a  labor  union.  The  object  of  the  union 
is  stated  to  be  for  the  promotion  of  rratemal  relations  and  the  payment 
of  sick  benefits  to  the  members.  In  case  of  disability  from  any  cause 
the  members  are  allowed  $8  per  week  for  the  ][)eriod  of  five  weeks,  with 
the  proviso  that  no  member  shall  receive  more  than  ten  weeks'  benefits 
in  any  one  year,  except  by  special  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Since  the  union  was  organized  $3,500  have  been  paid  out  in  benefits; 
medical  attendance  is  also  provided  free  of  charge  to  the  members. 
The  board  of  directors  is  selected  from  the  different  departments  in  the 
factoiy  and  has  full  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  union.  The  following 
clause  in  the  by  laws  gives  the  directors  all  necessary  xM>wer  for  settling 
whatever  grievances  arise: 

The  board  of  directors,  as  a  whole,  shall  1)0  a  grievance  committee  to  Tvbom  mom- 
hen  may  appeal  at  any  time  if  they  feci  they  bare  cause  for  complaint  or  matter 
for  adjustment. 

This  is  the  only  provision  in  the  constitution  adid  by-laws  of  the  union 
from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  it  possesses  any  of  the  functions  of 
a  labor  nnion.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  course  of  procedure 
that  this  simple  provision  answers  all  ordinary  purxwses.  The  course 
of  procedure  is  as  follows:  When  any  member  has  a  grievance  the  mat- 
ter is  reported  to  the  director  who  is  employed  in  the  department  where 
it  arises;  this  director  calls  a  meeting  of  the  board  and  the  party  hav- 
ing the  grievance  is  notified  to  appear  before  them  and  present  his  case. 
After  a  thorough  discussion,  if  the  grievance  is  considered  to  be  well 
founded,  the  directors  wait  upon  the  firm  aud  endeavor  to  effect  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement.  While  there  is  no  written  agreement  governing 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  in  this  respect,  it  is  further  understood  that 
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any  question  in  regard  to  wbich  the  directors  aud  tbe  firm  are  unable 
to  agree  shall  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  disinterested  third  party. 

As  regards  the  workings  of  this  method  the  employer  was  enthusi- 
astic in  his  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  union  has  been  con- 
ducted, and  he  feels  convinced  that  it  will  answer  every  legitimate 
purpose.  He  stated  that  he  had  no  antipathy  toward  regular  labor 
organizations  so  long  as  they  were  not  too  unreasonable  in  their 
demands,  and  that  the  shop  union,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  labor 
trouble  some  years  since,  would  never  have  been  thought  of  had  it  not 
been  for  the  manifest  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  local 
labor  leaders. 

A  number  of  the  employees  who  were  interviewed  stated  that  they  had 
no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  way  they  were  treated;  they  received 
the  standard  rates  of  wages,  and  the  conditions  of  employment  were 
as  favorable  as  in  any  other  factory  in  the  city;  and  that,  aa  far  as  the 
union  was  concerned,  they  had  absolute  control  over  it,  and  that  their 
employer  never  attempted  to  influence  them  in  any  particular.  They 
further  stated  that  the  beneficial  features  of  the  union  had  done  much 
toward  creating  a  fraternal  feeling  among  the  employees,  and  had 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  some  of  the  workmen  who 
had  been  incapacitated  by  sickness,  one  case  being  cited  where  one  of 
the  workmen  received  $120  in  one  year  from  the  sick  fund,  and  at  his 
death  his  widow  received  $125  additional  in  contributions  from  the 
employees. 

This  firm  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  best  class  of  employers 
in  the  city,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  paying 
out  in  wages  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000  x>er  annum.  During  the 
few  years  that  the  method  has  been  in  operation  there  have  been  no 
labor  troubles  in  the  factory,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  contentment  on  all  sides. 

This  method  was  in  operation  in  another  factory  in  the  city  for  several 
years,  but  owing  to  the  action  of  the  firm  in  discharging  their  union 
lasters  and  declaring  that  they  would  never  have  any  more  dealings 
with  labor  organizations  almost  all  of  the  other  employees,  including 
those  who  belonged  to  the  shop  union,  "  struck '^  in  sympathy  with  the 
lasters,  and  this  practically  disrupted  the  shop  union.  Membership  in 
this  union  was  restricted  to  those  who  were  not  connected  with  any 
other  labor  union. 

AGEEEMENT     TO    AEBITRATE    A    PREREQUISITE    TO 

EMPLOYMENT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  methods  that  there  is  to  be 
found  in  any  industry.  It  has  been  in  operation  in  one  of  the  largest 
factories  in  Brockton  during  the  last  eight  years  and  has  proved  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
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The  method  itself  is  very  simple  and  consists  merely  of  a  written 
agreement  to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  GoncUiation. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement: 

Brockton,  Mass.,  January  i,  1896. 

Aa  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of  arbitration^  I  propose  to  inaugurate 
that  principle  in  my  basinesB. 

Now,  therefore,  1,  John  Smith,  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  the  city  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
of  the  first  part,  and  we,  the  undersigned  employees  of  said  Smith,  shoe  manufac- 
tnier  of  Brockton,  of  the  second  part,  hereby  mutually  agree  that  whenever  hereafter 
any  grievance,  controversy,  or  difference  shall  arise  between  said  party  of  the  first 
part  and  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  second  part,  we  will  mutually  submit 
the  subject-matter  of  such  controversy  or  difference  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation  in  the  manner  provided  by  oar  statutes,  and  that  pending  the 
decision  of  said  board  the  work  and  labor  in  the  factory  of  said  Smith  shall  suffer 
no  interruption,  and  that  we  will  respectively  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  arbi- 
tration. 

JoKN  Smith, 

Manufacturer. 
Wm.  Jones, 
Chas.  Brown, 

Employees. 

This  agreement  is  signed  by  every  employee  in  the  factory,  but  it 
does  not  debar  them  from  belonging  to  or  participating  in  labor  organ- 
izations. In  fact,  a  similar  agreement  has  been  in  force  with  the 
Lasters'  Protective  Union  since  December  10, 1888.  In  this  case  the 
employer  agrees  to  deal  with  the  agent  of  the  union  instead  of  each 
laster  individaally. 

During  the  time  that  the  agreement  has  been  in  force,  two  cases  have 
been  referred  to  the  State  board,  and  both  of  them  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  employees.  Notwithstanding  this  the  employer  stated  that 
he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  stood  ready 
at  any  time  to  submit  any  grievance  that  could  not  be  settled  between 
his  employeas  and  himself  to  the  State  board.  He  further  stated  that, 
as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  his  employees  were  satisfied  with  the 
method,  and  what  he  considered  to  be  the  greatest  proof  of  its  success 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  always  lived  up  to  the  agreement. 

The  testimony  of  the  employees  shows  very  clearly  that  this  manu- 
facturer is  one  of  the  most  honorable  employers  in  the  city.  He  has 
always  taken  a  Uvely  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  workmen,  and  has 
doubtless  done  more  than  any  other  emi)loyer  in  the  entire  industry  to 
demonstrate  that  when  both  sides  manifest  a  dispositioTi  to  be  fair  and 
honest  in  their  dealings  harmonious  relations  can  be  maintained,  and 
that  when  prompted  by  the  desire  to  obtain  nothing  but  what  is  equita- 
ble and  just  they  can  well  afford  to  submit  their  respective  claims  to  the 
calm  consideration  and  unbiased  judgment  of  a  properly  qualified  board 
of  arbitration. 
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CO]^CLUSIOIi^. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  workings  of  the  different  methods  have 
been  dwelt  upon  in  as  brief  a  space  as  iwssible.  While  the  importance 
of  the  subject  might  justify  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  some  of  the 
important  features,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  in  a  report  of  this  kind 
to  give  more  than  passing  notice  to  many  of  the  events  which  hare 
marked  the  adoption  and  progress  of  peaceable  methods  in  this  industry. 

Commencing  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  board  of  arbitration, 
in  July,  1870,  we  have  been  able  to  note  the  various  steps  that  have 
been  taken  up  to  the  present  time.  On  the  part  of  the  employees,  we 
have  seen  how  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  Crispin  organization, 
together  with  the  duplicity  of  some  of  its  members,  eventually  led 
to  its  total  extinction;  and  that,  while  the  organization  itself  passed 
away,  the  principle  of  combining  for  mutual  protection  had  become  too 
firmly  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and  progressive  portion 
of  the  craft  to  be  allowed  to  go  by  default.  It  survived,  and  when  the 
workmen  came  together  again  the  lines  were  more  clearly  defined. 
With  each  branch  looking  after  its  own  interests,  we  have  noted  the 
change  from  the  slow  and  unsatisfactory  committee  method  to  the  more 
progressive  and  busiuesa-like  agent  system,  and,  despite  the  opposition, 
it  has  become  an  established  fact. 

On  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  we  have  seen  that  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  not  slow  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  operatives^ 
that  in  most  cases  there  was  a  natural  aversion  to  risking  the  outcome 
of  an  industrial  struggle,  and  that,  while  some  of  their  number  resorted 
to  dishonorable  methods,  there  were  those  who  at  all  times  earnestly 
advocated  conservative  action.  We  have  seen  that  in  every  instance 
where  the  employers  and  employees  have  had  recourse  to  these  methods^ 
and  that  so  long  as  they  lived  up  to  their  a»greements,  their  relations 
have  been  eminently  harmonious  and  satisfactory. 

We  have  seen,  also,  that  wherever  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  be 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  when  either  side  ignored  the  rights  of  the 
other,  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  friction,  and  in  some  cases 
this  has  led  to  open  warfare. 

Doubtless  the  reader  may  have  noticed  that  considerable  space  has 
been  devoted  to  the  part  taken  by  labor  organizations  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  is  quite  plain  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
history  of  peaceable  methods  in  this  industry  is  so  closely  allied  with 
that  of  labor  organizations  that  they  are  practically  inseparable.  In- 
deed, during  the  last  ten  years  the  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain 
these  methods  have  come  mainly  from  the  employees. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation  85  establishments  in  all 
were  visited  where  the  employers  and  employees  have  established 
methods  for  settling  their  dift'erences.  In  tlie  busy  season  these  estab- 
lishments give  employment  to  25,000  people,  and  dnring  the  last  year 
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they  paid  oat  in  wages  over  SlO^OOO^OOO.  In  every  section  it  was  found 
that  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  new  styles,  change  of 
method,  and,  in  plaees  where  cheap  and  medium  grade  goods  are  pro- 
duced, the  competition  of  country  factories  constituted  the  greatest  cause 
of  controversy  between  the  employers  and  employees.  It  was  found, 
also,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  demand  for  wage  reductions  and  the  opposition 
to  present  methodB  are  mostly  confi.ned  to  the  manufacturers  of  cheap 
and  medium  grade  goods. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Since  the  establishment  of  country 
factories  and  the  entry  of  convict-made  goods  into  the  market  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  high-wage  centers  have  been  compelled  to  meet  the 
competition  from  those  quarters.  Thus  far  they  have  be^i  able  to  do 
this  by  scaling  down  their  profits  and  the  labor  cost  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  finer  finished  product.  It  happens,  however,  that  no 
matter  how  low  they  cut  the  price  of  their  goods  the  country  manufac- 
turer and  the  prison  contractor  have  always  stood  ready  to  go  still 
lower.  The  consequence  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is,  that  many 
manufacturers  have  accepted  the  situation  and  transferred  their  busi- 
ness, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  country  towns,  where  rent  and 
labor  are  cheap,  while  those  who  still  remain  in  the  high-wage  centers 
are  being  gradually  forced  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  cheaper  grade 
shoes.  It  is  because  of  a  natural  disinclination  to  abandon  this  portion 
of  their  business  that  these  manufacturers  are  constantly  demanding  a 
reduction  in  the  labor  cost,  and  they  do  not  take  very  kindly  to  any 
method  which  tends  to  retard  their  efforts  in  that  direction. 

While  a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  may  not  be  altogether 
possible  in  every  instance,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  important 
features  tMt  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  Taking  the  joint- board 
method  as  it  exists  in  Philadelphia,  it  has  every  appearance  of  success. 
The  employers  and  employees  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
which  have  been  attained,  and  they  evidently  feel  that  they  have  the 
best  system  that  can  be  devised.  As  regards  the  board  itself,  this 
can  not  be  denied,  for  its  record  shows  that  the  employees  have  fared 
fully  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  But,  while  all  this  may  be  true,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  rules  regulating  the  settlement  of  grievances 
prdiminary  to  submitting  them  to  the  board  admit  of  certain  abuses, 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  that  these  rules  afford  when  arranging  matters 
with  their  employees.  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  procedure  is  felt 
directly  by  the  employees,  and  must  eventually  have  some  infiuence 
upon  the  actions  of  the  other  manufacturers. 

It  is  only  when  the  employers  and  employees  are  thoroughly  organ- 
ized that  the  best  results  of  arbitration  can  be  reached,  jirovided,  of 
course,  that  both  sides  are  governed  by  sufficiently  liberal  views.  In 
this  instance  the  employers  are  well  organized,  and  the  employees  are 
wppofied  to  be,  but,  from  the  admissions  of  some  of  them,  it  is  evident 
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that  they  retain  their  membership  in  the  employees'  organization  merely 
to  hold  their  positions  in  the  factories,  and  they  have  but  little  faith  in 
the  liberality  of  some  of  the  manufacturers.  They  feel,  however,  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  joint  board,  and  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
more  liberal  manufactui-ers,  they  will  be  able  to  remedy  this  unpleasant 
feature. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  agent  method,  and  there  is 
little  more  to  add  in  this  connection,  further  than  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  in  some  localities  there  is  great  need  for  bestowing  more  discre- 
tionary power  upon  the  agents.  As  it  is  at  present,  they  are  oftentimes 
obliged  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  trifling  matters,  and  this  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers.  Among  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  facts,  it  is  admitted  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
does  not  tend  to  promote  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  employers 
and  employees,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  more  liberality  will 
be  shown  in  this  direction. 

As  regards  the  shop  committee  methods,  they  are  in  operation  either 
in  factories  where  the  manufacturers  have  had  trouble  with  labor 
unions  or  in  places  where  the  employees  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  support  an  agent.  While  the  course  of  procedure  is  somewhat 
different  in  each  place,  they  seem  to  have  answered  every  purpose  and 
have  proven  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  employers  and  employees. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  joint  board  of 
arbitration  in  this  industry  is  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  that  exist 
among  the  manufacturers.  While  there  are  in  all  shoe  factories  certain 
operations  that  admit  of  but  slight  variation,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  working  conditions  may  vary  to  a  considerable  degree. 

For  example:  In  factory  No.  1  the  work  comes  in  large  lots.  The 
system  is  so  arranged  that  the  workmen  do  not  have  to  wait  for  their 
work — and  this  is  very  important  among  pieceworkers — the  firm  does 
not  require  more  than  ordinary  results,  a  '* passing  job"  will  suffice,  the 
stock  is  good,  and  can  be  worked  up  easily,  etc.,  while  in  factory  No.  2, 
where  the  same  quality  of  shoes  is  made,  the  reverse  of  all  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  above  conditions  is  very  apt  to  be  found.  Now,  in  such  a 
case,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
workmen  in  factory  No.  1  are  in  a  position  to  earn  more  than  their 
fellow-craftsmen  in  factory  No.  2.  It  is  the  consideration  of  such  things 
as  these  that  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  when 
arranging  a  wage  list  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and 
wherever  the  attempt  has  been  made  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  which 
have  always  been  dominant  among  the  manufacturers  have  come  to  the 
surface  and  prevented  anything  like  a  fair  comparison  of  methods  and 
conditions. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  govern  the  manufacturers  in 
such  cases.  Manufacturer  A  does  not  care  to  have  manufacturers  B, 
C,  and  D  go  through  his  factory  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  nor  does  he 
want  to  have  his  methods  and  trade  secrets  laid  bare  to  the  scrutinizing 
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giize  of  men  who  are  likely  to  be  his  competitors  in  the  market.  Yet 
this  is  jnst  what  must  be  done  by  a  committee  or  board  of  arbitration 
if  they  wish  to  act  intelligently  in  arranging  a  wage  list  that  will  be 
just  and  equitable  to  all  concerned.  This  is  the  usual  course  of  pro- 
cedure in  such  cases,  and  it  has  always  resulted  in  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  local  boards. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  by  which  this  diflBculty  can  be  overcome, 
and  herein  lies  the  great  advantage  that  the  agent  system,  as  exempli- 
fied by  some  of  the  labor  unions,  has  over  the  old  special  committee 
system.  If  the  manufacturers  are  honest  and  sincere  in  their  declara- 
tions, if  they  desire  to  establish  a  system  that  will  enable  them  to  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  settlement  of  all  matters  in  which  they  are  equally 
interested  with  their  employees,  and  at  the  same  time  render  strikes 
and  lockouts  unnecessary,  they  should  organize  an  association  for  their 
own  protection  and  appoint  a  committee  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  like  committee  from  the  labor  union.  Kot 
stopping  here,  they  should  take  an  advanced  step  and  appoint  a  per- 
manent agent  with  full  power  to  visit  all  factories  and  inform  himself 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  industry.  Then  when  their  joint 
board  meets  for  the  purx)ose  of  arranging  wage  lists  or  any  other  mat- 
ter that  properly  comes  before  the  members,  they  will  be  in  a  position 
to  act  intelligently.  Their  agent  will  be  their  expert  and  counsellor,  he 
will  be  armed  and  equipped  like  the  agent  of  the  labor  union  and  both 
sides  will  be  upon  equal  footing  in  the  submission  and  conduct  of  the 
case  at  hand. 

With  such  a  system  in  force,  supported  by  men  who  desire  nothing 
but  what  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  men  who  are  broad  enough  to 
throw  aside  their  suspicion  and  jealousy  and  meet  their  employees  or 
their  representatives  upon  a  common  level  and  discuss  and  adjust  their 
diff'erences  upon  a  fair  and  honorable  basis,  there  will  be  less  friction 
between  these  two  great  factors,  and  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  settlement  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  and  feasi- 
bility of  these  methods,  it  is  a  radical  error  to  regard  them  as  worthless. 
They  have  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  employers  and  employees  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  come  together  and  arrange  the  con- 
ditions which  govern  their  relations  upon  a  more  humane  and  equitable 
basis.  It  is  not  claimed  that  they  are  perfect,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
they  accomplish  all  that  is  desired,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  at  once 
apparent  if  we  but  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  devised  and  are  admin- 
istered by  men  who  are  very  human  and  not  altogether  unselfish.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if,  under  such  circumstances,  we  could  record 
the  fact  that  they  had  reached  the  acme  of  perfection. 

There  are  yet  some  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  employers  and  employees  will  bend  their  energies  in 
this  direction. 

Throughout  the  entire  investigation  it  was  found  that  with  very  fe^r 
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eKceptions  the  employers  and  employees  a&d  the  representatives  of 
labor  organizations  were  heartily  in  favor  of  settling  their  disputes 
through  the  medium  of  arbitration.  Experience  has  taught  them  that 
under  present  industrial  conditions  strikes  and  lockouts  are  very  apt  to 
result  disastrously  to  lK)th  sides,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  engage  in 
tbem.  When  it  is  understood  that  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration  was  confined  to  a  few  localities,  the 
significance  of  this  change  will  be  more  readily  appreciated.  It  is  the 
best  evidence  in  the  world  that  the  employers  and  employees  in  this 
industry  have  profited  by  their  experience,  and  have  come  to  reoogiiieo 
that  each  side  has  certain  rights  which  must  be  respected,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  are  guided  by  reason  and  have  respect  for  the  rights 
of  each  other  they  need  have  no  fear  but  that  harmony  will  prevail, 
that  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  that  greater 
prosperity  and  peace  of  mind  will  result  to  all. 


SAIL  WAT  BELIEE  DEPAETMEKTS. 

BY  EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  PH.D.  (a) 

A  railway  relief  department  is  a  special  part  of  the  railvray  service 
established  by  the  railway  corporation  for  the  pnrpoae  of  enabling  its 
employees  to  contribute  definitely  fixed  sums  from  their  monthly  wages 
toVf'ard  a  fund  administered  by  the  department  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members.  The  organization  is  managed  conjointly  by  the  corporation 
and  the  employees.  Membership  is  sometimes  voluntary  and  some- 
times compulsory.  The  members  receive  aid  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident,  and  at  their  death  their  families  or  other  beneficiaries  are 
paid  definite  amounts,  the  benefits  derived  from  membership  being 
proportioned  to  payments. 

Railway  relief  departments  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
and  less  comprehensive  arrangements  by  means  of  which  several 
railway  companies  unite  with  their  employees  in  furnishing  temporary 
relief.  Hospitals  are  frequently  maintained  by  the  companies  for  their 
employees,  the  companies  in  some  instances  paying  all  the  hospital  ex- 
penses, and  in  other  cases  requiring  the  men  employed  to  contribute  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Many  railway  companies  x)rovide  their 
force  with  free  surgical  attendance  outside  of  hospitals,  and  others  con- 
tribute something  to  associations  formed  by  the  employees  to  provide 
themselves  with  relief.  It  is  customary  for  railway  managers,  when  pos- 
sible, to  provide  partially  disabled  men,  or  those  grown  old  in  the 
service,  with  the  kind  of  labor  they  are  capable  of  performing.  The 
railway  companies  having  relief  departments  provide  mwe  systematic 
and  comprehensive  relief,  covering  sickness,  accident,  old  age,  and 
death. 

Keiief  departments  are  one  of  the  three  agencies  by  means  of  which 
railway  employees  can  secure  relief  and  insurance,  (b)  The  other  agen- 
fies  are  (1)  the  accident  and  life  insurance  companies  and  (2)  the  asso- 
ciations or  brotherhoods,  of  which  there  are  several  of  national  scope, 
each  open  to  a  particular  class  of  railroad  workmen.  Some  railway 
companies  recommend  their  employees  to  insure  in  an  accident  or  life 
iBsarance  company  with  which  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made. 
At  present,  however,  relief  and  insurance  is  most  frequently  obtained 
through  membership  in  an  employees'  association  or  order. 

«  Assistant  Professor  of  Transportation  and  Commerce,  Unirersity  of  Pennsylyania. 

Mn  this  paper  the  provisions  of  the  relief  departments  for  the  payments  of  death 
benefits  ba^e  been  designated  as  ''insarance."  Railroads,  howerer,  have  no  anthor- 
fty  to  transaet  an  insurance  bnsiness.  The  department  that  pays  the  death  benefits 
lias  the  nature  of  a  trust  and  is  not  an  insurance  organization  iu  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  that  term. 
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These  orders  are  of  two  kinds,  the  less  imiK)rtant  class  consisting  of 
the  employees  of  a  single  railroad.  More  frequently  the  associations 
are  of  the  type  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers or  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  eligibility  to 
membership  in  which  depends  upon  the  class  of  work  done  and  not 
upon  connection  with  the  service  of  a  particular  railroad  company. 
These  large  and  influential  orders  maintain  relief  features  in  which  all 
eligible  members  are  required  to  participate.  In  1895  the  Grand  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  had  536  divisions,  with 
a  total  membership  of  32,000;  the  Order  of  Kailway  Conductors  of 
America  had  370  divisions,  with  a  total  membership  of  19,827.  In  the 
same  year  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  comprised  656  divi- 
sions and  had  24,000  members.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men now  includes  619  lodges  and  22,978  members. 

The  kind  of  insm'ance  and  relief  afforded  by  the  orders  of  railway 
employees  is  much  the  same  as  other  labor  organizations  and  secret 
societies  provide  their  members.  The  railway  relief  departments 
under  discussion  in  this  paper  are  organized  upon  a  different  plan  and 
provide  the  members  not  only  with  payments  on  account  of  death  but 
also  with  assistance  of  definite  amounts  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident. 
The  present  paper  must  confine  itself  to  the  history  of  railway  relief 
departments,  their  plan  of  organization,  and  results  accomplished.  A 
complete  presentation  of  the  subject  of  railway  employees'  relief  and 
insurance  is  not  attempted ;  ohat  would  necessitate  a  study  of  the  plans 
for  relief  and  insurance  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  employees' 
orders,  the  scope  of  their  work,  the  results  they  have  accomplished, 
and  finally  a  comparison  of  the  orders  and  the  railway  departments  as 
relief  agencies,  (a) 

HISTORY  OF  RELIEF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Thus  far  relief  departments  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  six  large  railway  systems,  namely,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Company  (lines  west  of  Pittsburg  and 
Erie),  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and 
the  Plant  System. 

a  No  official  investigation  of  the  relief  and  insurance  work  being  done  by  the 
railway  companies  and  by  the  employees  has  been  made  since  1889.  In  1890  appeared 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  dealing  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  railroad  labor.  The  facts  regarding  the  relief  and  insurance  of  railway 
employees  contained  in  that  report  were  based  upon  an  investigation  made  in  1889 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  published  in  the  third  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  (pp.  102-104  and  341-390).  The  two  reports,  however,  contain  only 
an  outline  of  the  various  plans  of  assistance.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  classify 
the  data  nor  to  give  a  systematic  discussion  of  the  subject.  Railway  relief  depart- 
ments have  been  treated  in  a  paper  by  the  author,  published  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Amerloau  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November,  1895,  and  printed  also 
as  a  special  publication  (No.  162)  of  the  academy.  No  comprehensive  study  of  the 
relief  and  insurance  work  of  railway  employees'  orders  has  yet  appeared  in  print. 
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Each  of  the  six  relief  departments  is  administered  conjointly  by  the 
companies  composing  the  railway  system  to  which  the  department 
belongs.  All  the  companies  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  are  associated 
in  the  relief  organization  of  that  system.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
department  comprises  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (lines  east  of  Pitts- 
bnrg  and  Erie),  Northern  Oentral,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore, and  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore. 

The  motive  that  impelled  the  employees  to  unite  with  the  railway 
companies  in  the  establishment  of  relief  departments  was  the  desire 
to  secare  aid  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidv^nt  and  to  obtain  a  life 
insurance  that  would  insure  their  dependents  against  want.  Railway 
employees  are  a  comparatively  well-paid  class  of  laborers,  but  both 
their  itinerant  life  and  the  intermittent  character  which  the  alternating 
periods  of  activity  and  inactivity  in  business  give  to  much  of  their 
work  militate  against  economical  living  and  habits  of  saving.  The 
employees  have  adequate  reasons  for  favoring  systematic  relief  and 
insurance  agencies. 

The  railway  companies  were  moved  partly  by  philanthropic  and 
partly  by  financial  motives.  In  the  establishment  of  relief  depart- 
ments, as  in  the  case  of  many  other  measures  taken  by  corporations, 
philanthropy  and  economy  go  hand  in  hand.  The  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  and  directors  of  many  of  the  large  railway  systems 
to  promote  the  material  and  ethical  well-being  of  their  employees  is 
attested  not  only  by  the  existence  of  relief  departments,  but  also  by 
the  railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  reading  rooms,  libra- 
ries, and  other  well-known  institutions  supported  in  large  part  by  the 
employing  corporations.  Without  doubt,  however,  the  conviction  that 
money  exx)ended  in  helping  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  material  welfare  of  the  operatives  would  prove  a  good 
financial  investment  was  the  most  potent  of  the  forces  that  influenced 
the  action  of  the  railway  companies.  The  directors  of  some  railways, 
at  least,  became  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  the  roads,  even 
when  these  interests  were  viewed  strictly  from  a  business  standpoint, 
required  that  the  employed  should  be  connected  with  the  companies 
they  serve  by  some  other  bond  than  that  created  by  the  payment  of 
current  wages,  and  the  companies  thus  realized  that  their  greater 
good  required  them  to  identify  as  fully  as  possible  their  own  and  their 
employees'  interests.  Indeed,  in  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  create 
such  an  esprit  du  corps  as  makes  strikes  impossible  and  prompts  men 
to  give  their  employers  the  highest  possible  grade  of  service.  In  1889 
Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  when  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Qoincy  Railroad,  stated  that  "the  object  of  the  company  in  estab- 
lishing a  relief  department  was  to  enable  its  employees  to  make 
provision  for  themselves  and  families  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  them 
in  the  event  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death.  The  company  has  estab- 
lished this  department  not  only  because  it  has  the  interest  of  its 
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employees  at  heart,  but  because  it  believes  that  the  department  will 
serve  to  retain  and  attract  a  good  class  of  employees,  lessen  the  amount 
of  discontent  caused  by  improvidence,  diminish  the  amount  of  litiga- 
tion in  cases  of  accident,  and  increase  the  good  will  of  the  employees 
toward  the  company  and  their  confidence  iu  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
pany toward  them." (a) 

The  first  relief  organization  of  the  kind  under  consideration  in  this 
paper  was  established  May  1, 1880,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employees'  Belief  Association  was  instituted 
largely  through  the  efibrts  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  of  Baltimore,  a  man 
who  also  took  much  interest  in  the  education  of  railway  men,  and 
spent  several  years  of  his  life  as  a  teacher  of  them.  Membership 
in  the  association  was  made  compulsory  upon  every  person  entering 
the  permanent  employment  of  the  company.  The  organization  was 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Maryland  May  3,  1882.  The  plan  that  Dr. 
Barnard  adopted  was  worked  out  by  him  after  making  a  carefal 
examination  of  European  and  Canadian  railway  benevolent  associ- 
ations. Employees'  relief  organizations  had  existed  in  England  since 
1850,  and  in  Canada  since  1873,  at  which  latter  date  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailway  organized  an  Employees*  Accident  Insurance  Association.  On 
April  1,  1889,  the  State  of  Maryland  abolished  the  charter  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employees'  Belief  Association,  but  the  railroad 
company  at  once  established  as  a  regular  part  of  its  service  a  relief 
department,  which  assumed  the  liabilities  of  the  association.  Those 
employees  who  had  claims  against  the  association  were  given  the  choice 
of  having  their  claims  paid  or  of  becoming  members  of  the  newly 
organized  department,  and  10,467  out  of  20,626  chose  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  All  persons  entering  the  permanent  service 
of  the  company  after  the  establishment  of  the  relief  department  were 
required  to  join  the  organization.  This  compulsory  membership  feature 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Belief  Association  and  its  successor,  the 
relief  department,  gave  rise  to  hostile  criticism.  Dr.  Barnard,  however, 
believes  that  this  was  a  good  thing  for  the  relief  organization,  because 
<^it  forced  those  to  examine  its  provisions  that  would  otherwise  have 
passed  them  by  with  indifference." 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  making  membership  compul- 
sory seem  to  be  equal  at  present;  three  of  the  six  railway  relief  depart- 
ments make  membership  compulsory,  and  in  three  membership  is 
voluntary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company  was  the  second  system  to  form 
a  relief  department.  This  was  on  February  15, 1886,  a  little  more  than 
three  years  before  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio's  relief  work  was  transferred 
from  the  Employees'  Belief  Association  to  the  department  managed  as  a 
part  of  the  company's  service.  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Trenton,  N.  J,, 
was  the  author  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company's  plan  of  relief, 

a  Third  Annual  Keport  of  tho  Interstato  Coinmevce  Commiysion,  p.  3-49. 
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aud  to  liim,  who  has  beeu  sux>eriiitendent  of  tho  department  from  the 
beginniug,  is  due  in  large  measure  its  development  and  successful  man- 
agement. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  organized  its  relief  department 
March  15,  1889,  the  companies  included  being  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  (including  the  Burlington  and  Missouri),  Hannibal  aud 
St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  and  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Kansas  City,  and 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern.  Mr.  Anderson's  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  adopted  with  modifications,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
later. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Belief  Association  embraces  all  the 
Reading's  affiliated,  controlled,  and  leased  lines.  It  was  established 
October  30, 1888,  in  Beading,  Pa.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  employees  of  the  various  divisions  and  departments  of  the  sys- 
tem. Membership,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  was  made 
compulsory  upon  those  subsequently  entering  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, i.  e.,  permanent  employment  in  any  branch  of  tho  railroad's 
service. 

Tho  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  (now  comprising 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Bailway,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company)  established  a  relief  department  April  16, 1889,  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  organization  previously  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.    The  department  went  into  operation  July  1, 1889. 

The  Plant  System  Belief  and  Hospital  Department  was  established 
July  1, 189G,  modeled  after  the  relief  feature  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio's 
department.  The  Plant  System  and  its  employees  maintained  a  hos- 
pital for  fifteen  years.  Up  to  1895  only  one  hospital  was  maintained ; 
then  a  second  one  was  erected.  These  hospitals  proved  so  popular  that 
it  was  necessary  to  add  two  more  in  the  spring  of  1896.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Plant  decided  to  establish  a  relief  department,  to  be  managed 
conjointly  with  the  four  hospitals,  under  the  name  of  the  Belief  and 
Hospital  Department.  Membership  was  made  voluntary  for  all  em- 
ployees in  the  service  of  the  company  July  1, 1896,  and  obligatory  upon 
all  persons  entering  the  service  or  receiving  promotion  in  the  service 
subsequent  to  that  time.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  employees  have 
voluntarily  joined  the  department.  Tho  Plant  System  includes  four 
steamship  lines  and  thirteen  railway  companies,  owning  in  all  2,000 
miles  of  railroads.  The  Belief  and  Hospital  Department  comprises  the 
euiployees  of  both  the  steamship  and  railway  comx)anies. 

PLAN  OP  OBGANIZATION. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  relief  departments  of  the  Penifeylvania 
Baitroad  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  have  served  as  models  in  the 
organization  of  the  departments  of  the  four  other  systems.  An  out- 
liuc  of  tho  i)lans  of  these  two  departments  will  present  the  essential 
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features  of  the  other  four.  Reference  will  be  made  to  the  more  impor- 
tant variations  which  the  plans  of  the  other  companies  make  from  the 
two  organizations  that  have  been  taken  for  models. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department  any 
employee  may  become  a  member  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  physical 
examination.  The  funds  of  this  department  and  all  other  relief  depart- 
ments are  derived  mainly  from  the  mouthly  payments  of  the  members, 
but  tlie  associated  railway  companies  pay  the  expenses  of  management 
and  administration.  The  railway  companies  aid  in  maintaining  the 
departments  in  four  ways: 

(1)  The  department  is  maintained  without  expense  to  its  members  as 
a  part  of  the  companies'  service. 

(2)  The  department  has  the  assistance  of  the  entire  organization  of 
the  railways  to  aid  it  in  carrying  on  its  work. 

(3)  The  railway  companies  act  as  trustees  of  the  funds  of  the  depart- 
meut  aud  pay  interest  on  money  held  in  trust. 

(4)  The  chief  aid,  though  not  the  most  expensive  one  financially, 
given  by  the  companies  consists  in  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  all 
benefits  promised  by  the  department  and  in  agreeing  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  which  the  funds  may  have  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  three 
years,  (a) 

The  minimum  monthly  payment  of  the  members  is  75  cents,  the  maxi- 
mum $3.75,  (b)  the  amount  being  determined  by  the  wages,  the  class  to 
which  the  employee  belongs,  and  by  the  amount  of  the  death  benefit  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  depart- 
ment divides  the  employees  into  five  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  those 
whose  monthly  wages  do  not  exceed  $40;  the  wages  of  class  2  are 
between  $40  and  $60;  of  class  3,  between  $60  and  $80;  of  class  4, 
between  $80  and  $100 ;  of  class  5,  more  than  $100.  (c)    The  monthly  pay-; 

a  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  is  an  exception  to  this;  it  does  not  guarantee  the 
payment  of  benefits  and  deficiencies,  but  contributes  regularly  to  the  funds  of  it« 
association.  It  paid  10  per  cent  as  much  as  the  members  until  the  company  and 
employees  together  had  contributed  $1,000,000;  since  then  the  company's  paymenta 
have  been  5  per  cent  of  those  of  the  members.  Besides  guaranteeing  the  fulfillment 
of  the  department's  obligations,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  contributes  $6,000  a  year 
toward  the  support  of  the  relief  feature,  and  $2,500  annually  to  pay  for  the  physical 
examination  of  employees.  The  relief  department  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  a 
pension  feature  that  is  maintained  by  annual  appropriations  of  $50,000,  of  which 
about  $35,000  is  given  by  the  company.  The  Plant  System  contributes  about  $12,000 
a  year,  besides  assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  aU  benefits  promised 
by  its  relief  and  hospital  department. 

b  This  secures  an  ordinary  deatli  benefit.  To  secure  a  larger  death  benefit  a  larger 
monthly  payment  must  be  made.    This  is  explained  on  page  47. 

c  These  figures  regarding  the  monthly  wages  are  taken  from  paragraph  16  of  the 
rules  now  in  force,  but  the  maximum  wages  of  the  several  classes  are  in  reality  $5 
less.  The  department  followed  the  practice  of  dividing  the  wages  classes  at  $35, 
$55,  etc.,  upon  the  authority  of  a  special  paragraph  of  the  existing  regulations  which 
provides  that  ''any  employee  becoming  a  member,  whose  pay  is  within  $5  of  the 
highest  limit  of  the  class  determined  by  his  pay,  may  enter  the  next  higher  class  if 
he  so  desires."  By  the  new  regulations  to  go  into  efi'ect  January  1,  1897,  the  maxi- 
mum wages  of  the  five  classes  are  lowered  to  $35,  $55,  etc.  In  the  table  on  page  45 
this  change  is  shown. 
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ments  made  by  the  five  classes  are  75  cents,  $1.50,  $2.25,  $3,  and  $3.75, 
respectively.  On  the  Burlington  system  the  first  class  includes  those 
receiving  $35  a  month  or  less,  and  the  points  of  division  between  the 
five  wage  classes  are  filled  at  $35,  $55,  $75,  and  $95.  On  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  the  Plant  System  the  points  of  division  are  at  $35, 
$50,  $75,  and  $100.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Plant  System 
separate  the  members  of  the  relief  departments  into  two  divisions  before 
dividing  them  into  five  classes.  The  first  of  the  two  general  divisions 
includes  those  operating  the  trains  or  rolling  stock;  the  second  general 
division  includes  all  other  employees.  The  monthly  payments  required 
and  the  death  benefits  paid  are  also  larger  in  these  two  departments. 
In  all  relief  departments  a  member  may  enter  a  higher  class  than  that 
to  which  his  wages  entitle  him,  provided  he  is  not  over  45  years  of  age 
(50  years  in  ease  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Plant  System),  has  been 
in  the  company^s  service  continuously  for  five  years,  and  can  pass  a 
satisfactory  physical  examination. 

The  members  of  the  relief  departments  receive  free  surgical  attend- 
ance daring  a  disability  due  to  an  accident  received  while  in  the  service 
of  the  ci>mpany  and  definite  money  benefits  in  case  of  accident, 
sickness,  or  death.  The  Burlington  and  the  Plant  System  give  free 
surgical  attendance  whether  the  accident  occurs  on  or  off  duty.  Any 
member  of  the  Plant  System's  department  is  entitled  to  free  board  and 
treatment  in  a  hospital  whether  the  disability  be  due  to  sickness  or 
accident.  This  extra  privilege,  however,  is  secured  by  larger  pay- 
ments. The  monthly  payments  are  not  collected  fi*om  a  member  during 
a  disability  entitling  him  to  benefits;  but  if  the  incapacity  be  due  to 
sickness  and  lasts  more  than  52  weeks  payments  for  the  death  benefits 
must  be  renewed.  The  following  tables  indicate  for  each  class  of  mem- 
bers in  the  departments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  monthly  payments  and  the  accident,  sickness, 
ami  death  benefits  that  may  be  claimed : 


CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  BENEFITS  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

VOLUNTARY  RELIEF  DEPARTMENT. 


Wages  per  month. 

Coutri- 
bntioiis 

per 
month. 

Disablement  benefits,  per  day. 

Death  benefits. 

Wa^es  oUita. 

For  accident 
on  duty. 

For  sickness, 

or  nccident 

off  duty,  first 

52  weeks, 

except  first 

3  days,  (a) 

Ordi- 
nary 

First  52 
weeks. 

There- 
after un- 
til recov- 
ery. 

Maxi- 
luum. 

first 

Not  more  than  $35 

Bet  ween  135  and  $55 

Between  $55  and  $75 

Between  $75  and  $95 

More  than  $95  . . » 

$0.75 
1.50 
2.25 
3.00 
8.75 

$0.50 
1.00 
L50 
2.00 
2.60 

$0.25 

.50 

.76 

1.00 

1.25 

$0.40 

.80 

1.20 

L60 

2.00 

$250 

500 

750 

1,000 

1.250 

$500 

Second 

1,000 

Third 

1.500 

Fonrth 

2. 000 

Fifth 

2.500 

o  To  members  who  remain  sick  after  52  weeks  the  companies,  at  their  own  expense,  pay  half  bone- 
ita  when  length  of  service  and  the  neceaaitiea  and  worthiness  of  the  members  warrant.  In  no  case 
does  soeh  payment  exceed  50  cents  per  day. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  HSMB&RS  OF  THE  BALTIHOEUS  AND  OHIO 

RELIEF  PEPARTMENT. 


Contribntions 
pet  month. 

IMBablomeat  beneflts*  per 
day,  not  includioc  San- 
days  and  legal  holidaya. 

Death  benefit?. 

Cla39  and  wages  per 
month. 

Fint 
dlTi- 
aion. 

Second 
divl- 
•ion. 

For  accident 
oa  du^. 

For  sick- 
ness, first 
52  weeks, 

not  iB' 
eluding 

first  6 
working 

days. 

Death 
tnm  ac- 
cident. 

Death  ftom 
•iekuces. 

First  20 
weeks. 

There 

after 

until  re 

oeveiy. 

Ordinary. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

A  (not  more  than  $35) 

B  (betweon  $35  and  $50)  .... 

C  (between  $50  and  $75) 

I>  (between  $75  and  $100>  ..^ 
E  (more  than  $100) . .  ^ 

$1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 

$0.75 
1.60 
2.25 
8.00 
8.75 

$0.50 
1.90 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 

$0.25 

.50 

.75 

LOO 

1.25 

$0.50 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2  50 

$500 
1,000 
1,500 
2.000 
2,500 

$250 

500 

750 

1.0O0 

1.250 

$1,250 
1.250 
1.250 
1,250 
1.250 

A  table  sliowing  corresponding  data  for  tbe  Plant  System  Belief  and 
Hospital  Department  wonld  differ  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief 
Department's  table  only  in  figures  giving  monthly  payments  and  maxi- 
mum death  benefits.  On  account  of  the  hospital  privileges  the  monthly 
payments  on  the  Plant  System  are  larger,  being  as  follows: 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PLANT   SYSTEM   RELIEF  AND   HOS- 
PITAL DEPARTMENT. 


Division. 


First.. 
Secoud 


Class 
A. 

Class 
B. 

Class 
C. 

Class 
D. 

$1.25 
l.OO 

$2.50 
2.00 

$3.50 
2.75 

$4.50 
3.50 

Class 
E. 


$5.50 
4.25 


Tlie  maxiimim  death  benefit  on  the  Plant  System  is  $3,000. 

The  foregoing  tables  indicate  that  the  relief  afforded  members  dis- 
abled by  accidents  received  while  on  duty  is  continued  as  long  as  the 
disability  lasts.  Members  of  the  Reading's  department  receive  full 
accident  benefits  for  52  weeks,  and  may  obtain  them  at  full  rate  or  less 
thereafter  as  the  advisory  committee  shall  determine.  The  depart- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg  and  Erie,  and  the  Burlington  -pay  such  benefits  at  the  full 
rate  for  52  weeks,  and  at  half  rate  thereafter;  the  departments  of  the 
other  roads  begin  paying  at  half  rate  after  26  weeks.  The  benefits 
paid  in  cases  of  sickness  continue  during  52  weeks.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association,  the  assistance 
given  those  whose  sickness  lasts  more  than  a  year  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  railway  companies  when  any  has  been  rendered.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  31, 1895,  the  companies  comprised  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department  contributed 
$30,632.55  for  this  purpose.  The  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Erie  follow  the  same  plan  as  the  other  Pennsylvania  com- 
panies and  gave  company  relief  to  the  amount  of  $6,691,25  daring  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  18dG.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bielicf 
Department's  regulations  provide  tbat^  if  at  any  time  the  funds 
appropriated  by  tlie  company  for  tbe  payment  of  superannuation  annu- 
ities sbould  exceed  the  amount  required,  the  surjilus  shall  bo  given  to 
those  members  most  in  need  of  help.  The  assistance  of  those  whose 
sickness  lasted  more  than  a  year  was  contemplated  in  this  regulation, 
and  several  such  persons  have  been  'aided  thereby,  but  the  funds 
applicable  have  not  been  adequate  to  the  relief  of  all  deserving.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  Belief  Association  bears  the  expense  of  this 
form  of  relief,  paying  the  same  from  the  surplus  fund  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  amount  thus  spent  during  the  iiscal  year  ending  November 
30,  Iddo,  was  $4,722.80.  The  Beading  Belief  Association  also  paid 
$4,167  in  accident  benefits  to  those  whose  disability  had  lasted  over  a 
year,  giving  in  all  for  this  class  of  sickness  and  accident  payments 
$8,889.80.  The  Burlington  Bellejf  Department  makes  no  provision  for 
this  form  of  relief,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  the  subject  in  the 
printed  regulations  of  the  recently  established  department  of  the 
Plant  System. 

Two  kinds  of  death  benefits,  ordinary  and  maximum,  are  noted  in 
the  tables.  The  ordinary  death  benefits  are  those  to  which  a  member 
is  entitled  by  making  the  prescribed  payments  of  the  wages  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  member  of  any  of  the  relief  departments,  except 
tbat  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading,  may  increase  his  monthly  pay- 
ments and  thus  secure  larger  death  benefits.  The  members  of  the 
Burlington's  department  and  the  two  Pennsylvania  departments  can 
secure  additional  death  benefits  by  making  the  following  payments: 
For  each  additional  $250  of  death  benefit,  30  cents  a  month  for  mem 
hers  not  over  45  years,  45  cents  for  those  over  45  but  not  over  GO,  and 
60  cents  for  those  over  GO  years  of  age.  The  maximum  benefit  thus 
obtainable  by  a  member  of  either  of  the  Pennsylvania  departments  is 
twice  the  ordinary  death  benefit  of  his  wages  class.  The  Burlington's 
department  permits  a  maximum  of  four  times  the  ordmary  death 
benefit  of  the  member's  wages  class.  The  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Plant  System  permit  members 
under  50  years  of  age  to  increase  their  death  benefits  by  paying  25 
cents  a  month  for  each  additional  $250  of  insurance,  the  maximum  set 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  being  five  times  the  lowest  death  t)enefit,  or 
$1,250,  and  that  set  by  the  Plant  System  being  twelve  times  the  lowest 
death  benefit,  or  $3,000. 

In  three  of  the  relief  departments  membership  is  entirely  lost  by  the 
employee  who  leaves  or  is  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  company 
upon  whose  relief  fund  he  bad  claim.  The  departments  connected  with 
the  Burlington,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio^  and  the  Plant  System  allow 
their  members  to  keep  up  the  death  benefit  feature  of  thetr  member- 
ship  after  they  have  resigned  or  have  been  dismissed  from  service. 
The  Burlington  does  not  requiie  that  members  shall  be  honorably  dis- 
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missed,  tlie  other  two  companies  do.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Plant  System  permit  members  leaving  the  service  to  maintain  a  claim 
upon  their  natoral  death  benefit;  the  Burlington  permits  the  continu- 
ance of  a  claim  upon  only  the  minimum  death  benefit  to  which  the 
member  had  been  entitled  during  the  last  year  of  his  connection  with 
his  employing  company.  All  departments  allow  members  who  have 
been  furloughed  or  suspended  from  service,  but  not  dismissed,  to  retain 
their  membership  several  months  by  making  their  monthly  payments 
in  advance  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  regulations. 

Each  of  the  six  relief  departments  refuses  to  pay  benefits  to  a  mem- 
ber whose  disability  is  the  result  of  grossly  immoral  conduct.  The  fol- 
lowing regulation  of  the  Plant  System's  department  is  typical :  "Bene- 
fits will  not  be  paid  for  injury  or  sickness  which  is  in  any  way  caused 
or  increased,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  intoxication,  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  sexual  immorality,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  other  viola- 
tion of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  member,  or  for  death  by  the  hand  of 
justice."  This  regulation  of  the  departments  benefits  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  public  by  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  the 
railway  employees. 

The  general  plan  of  administration  is  the  same  for  all  the  relief  de- 
partments. The  supervision  of  the  department  is  vested  in  the  super- 
intendent and  assistant  superintendent,  usually  chosen  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  railway  system  or  by  its  president.  The  officers  of  the 
relief  department  are  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee,  a  part,  usually 
a  half,  of  whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  employees  belonging  to  the 
relief  department.  An  officer  of  the  railway  company  is  the  chairman 
of  this  advisory  committee,  and,  in  some  though  not  all  departmental 
the  committee's  acts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  officers  of  the  department, 
are  subject  to  revision  by  an  officer  of  the  company  or  a  committee 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  advisory  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad  Voluntary  Belief  Department  consists  of  twelve  members, 
six  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  employees  "from  among  themselves.'' 
The  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department  is  the  seo- 
retary.  The  superintendent  is  the  administrator  of  the  department, 
having  immediate  charge  of  all  business  matters,  including  the  employ- 
ment of  the  necessary  medical  and  clerical  forces,  his  actions  being 
subject  to  the  general  manager's  approval. 

As  this  paper  is  restricted  to  the  work  of  regularly  organized  relief 
departments,  no  reference  is  made  to  relief  work  of  the  railway  com- 
panies that  have  not  established  relief  departments.  Several  railway 
companies,  notably  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  levy 
assessments  on  their  employees  to  pay  the  expenses  of  affording  assist- 
ance in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  or  the  death  of  employees,  (a) 

a  Consult  the  Third  Annaal  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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PENSION  AND  SUPERANNUATION  FEATURE. 

It  has  been  poiDted  out  that  American  railway  relief  departments 
were  adaptations  of  the  relief  agencies  of  foreign  railways.  These 
foreign  associations  always  include  a  pension  and  superannuation 
feature,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Burlington,  each  American 
relief  department  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  pension  aged 
employees.  The  Burlington  decided  not  to  hold  out  the  promise  of 
establishing  a  pension  feature,  but  provided  for  somewhat  more  liberal 
accident  and  sickness  benefits  than  other  companies  did.  It  did  not 
believe  that  the  department  which  had  been  established  would  accumu- 
late a  large  enough  surplus  to  enable  it  to  redeem  its  promises  if  it 
established  a  pension  feature.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  established 
a  pension  feature  at  the  outset,  and  the  other  dex>artments,  the  Bur- 
lington excepted,  stipulated — to  quote  from  the  Plant  System's  regu- 
lation— that  '^  any  net  surplus  existing  in  the  funds  of  the  department 
at  the  end  of  each  year"  should  "be  invested  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  pension  fund  to  be  used  in  providing  for  superannuated  employees 
or  those  permanently  disabled." 

There  is  justice  and  wisdom  in  pensioning  aged  and  permanently  dis- 
abled railway  employees,  (a)  and  in  including  a  pension  feature  in  the 
relief  departments.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  set  the  other  railway 
systems  a  commendable  example.  With  the  exception  of  the  Reading, 
all  the  departments  give  definite  relief  beyond  the  first  year  to  those 
employees  permanently  disabled  while  in  service;  but  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  through  its  pension  feature,  also  grants  superannuation 
annuities  to  employees  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65,  have  served 
the  company  ten  consecutive  years,  and  have  been  members  of  the  relief 
department  four  years.  The  pension  is  paid  to  the  employees  upon 
retiring  from  service.  The  total  appropriation  available  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  fund  is  now  $50,000  a  year,  of  which  $15,000  is  derived 
from  the  interest  on  $375,000  of  the  department's  surplus;  the  rest  is 
granted  by  the  railway  company. 

The  amount  of  pension  received  by  the  superannuated  member  is 
one-half  the  allowance  granted  to  sick  members.  If  the  pensioner  has 
been  a  member  of  the  relief  department  fifteen  years  he  gets  5  per  cent 
more  than  this  amount,  and  if  his  membership  has  covered  twenty  years 
he  receives  10  per  cent  additional.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount 
of  pension  received  by  each  of  the  five  wages  classes. 

aConsalt  the  author's  paper  on  **  Railway  Relief  Departments,"  publis^ied  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November,  1895, 
PP.82-S8. 
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SUrEIIANNUATION  BENEFIT60F  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RELIEV 

DEPARTMENT. 


Daity  Ijeneflt. 

CIam  in  relief  feature. 

Members  Members 
of  4  years     «r  15 

or  more.      years. 

Members 
of  £0 
years. 

A 

$0.25 

.50 

.75 

1.00 

1.25 

•0.261 

.52A 

.7«i 

1  05 

1.31i 

fO.274 
.55 

B 

c ^ 

.631 

1  10 

D 

a 

1.I7I 

The  other  relief  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Burhn^on, 
are  accnmulating  a  surplus  for  the  basis  of  a  pension  fund.  At  the 
close  of  1895  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  department  had  a  surplus  of 
$284,837.49.  Of  this  sum  $270,000  has  been  securely  invested,  and 
the  last  report  of  the  department  says:  "The  subject  of  the  utilizing 
of  this  fund  for  the  intended  purpose  bas  received  earnest  attention 
during  the  year,  and  plans  are  now  under  consideration  which  it  is 
hoped  may  lead  to  the  desired  result."  On  November  30,  1895,  the 
Reading  department's  surplus  amounted  to  $352,380.  The  surplus 
that  the  dei)artment  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  lines  in  the 
West  has  collected  is  small,  being  estimated  at  $24,826.15.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  relief  departments  will  before  long  establish  pension 
features.  The  pensions  granted  might  well  be  largei  than  those  paid 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  pension  fund  might  possibly  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the 
department. 

SAVINGS  FEATURE. 

The  relief  department  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  iacludes  a  reliet 
feature,  a  pension  feature,  and  a  savings  feature.  None  of  the  other 
departments  has  the  last  feature;  but  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany manages  a  savings  fund  for  its  employees.  The  two  objects  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  establishing  the  savings  feature  were  to  provide 
tbe  employees  and  their  near  relatives  with  a  savings  bank  and  to  loan 
thein  money  with  which  to  acquire  or  improve  a  homestead.  The  com- 
paiiy  guarantees  4  per  cent  interest  on  deposits;  but  as  the  depositors 
receive  the  actual  earnings  of  the  funds  they  have  regularly  obtained 
5  per  cent  on  their  investments.  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  'M^ 
1895  and  1896,  they  obtained  5^  per  cent. 

Any  employee,  or  his  wife,  child,  father,  or  mother,  may  deposit  money 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $100  in  one  day,  and  "any 
adult  employee  of  the  company  who  is  a  member  of  the  relief  feature 
and  has  been  continuously  in  the  service  not  less  than  a  year  may 
borrow  from  the  funds  of  the  savings  feature  sums  not  less  than  $100 
at  the  interest  rate  of  6  j)er  cent  per  annum.''    Each  borrower  must 
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carry  insurance,  either  in  the  relief  feature  or  in  a  regrular  life  insurance 
company,  equal  to  the  amount  loaned  him.  Money  can  be  borrowed 
only  for  buying  or  improving  a  home,  or  paying  a  mortgage  on  a  home; 
and  the  property,  except  in  large  cities,  must  be  situated  within  a  mile 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lines.  The  money  loaned  is  not  paid  directly 
to  the  borrower,  but  is  applied  to  the  i)ayment  of  bills  approved  by 
him.  The  loans  are  repaid  by  deductions  from  the  borrower's  monthly 
wages  of  $1.50  for  each  8100  of  the  debt. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the  savings  feature  branch 
owed  depositors  $818,048,38,  the  deposits  during  the  year  having  been 
$244,974.03.  The  outstanding  loans  amounted  to  $701,005.27,  the  loans 
during  the  year  having  been  $185,514.03.  From  the  inauguration  of 
the  fund  August  1,  1882,  to  June  30,  189G,  the  total  deposits  were 
$2,732,904.50,-  the  total  loans,  $1,888,046.  With  the  funds  thus  loaned, 
916  houses  have  been  built,  870  bought,  192  improved,  and  416  released 
from  liens. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  accepts  the  savings  of  its  employees  in 
trust  and  invests  the  money  for  them,  but  makes  no  loans  to  its  men. 
The  company's  last  report,  made  December  31, 1895,  stated  that  4,513 
employees  were  depositors  in  the  savings  fund.  At  that  date  the 
amount  of  the  fund  was  $1,578,884.37,  of  which  $1,500,000  was  securely 
invested. 


RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  RAILWAY  RELIEF  DEPART^ 

MENTS. 

In  order  to  measure  the  results  accomplished  by  the  relief  depart- 
ments it  remains  to  make  a  statistical  examination  of  their  membership, 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  assistance  rendered,  and  of  the  source 
of  the  funds  from  which  the  expenses  have  been  drawn,  and  to  close 
with  a  comparative  survey  of  the  past  operations  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. The  data  for  this  statistical  presentation  have  been  taken 
mainly  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  departments.  Correspondence 
with  the  superintendents  of  departments  has  supplied  the  remainder 
of  the  necessary  facts. 


The  six  railway  systems  with  which  relief  departments  are  connected 
own  or  oi)erate  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  in  their  service  about  one-  iif th  of  the  railway  employees 
of  the  country.  The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  each 
relief  department  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  since  organization. 
The  Plant  System's  department  was  established  in  1890,  hence  does  not 
appear  in  the  table. 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  RAILWAY  RELIEF  DEPARTMENTS. 


Year. 


1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1804 
1895 


Pennsyl- 
vania 

Railroad 
Company, 

Decem- 
ber 31. 


PenoByl 
vania 
lines 
west, 

June  30. 


Philadel  > 

phia  and  Baltimore 

Heading,  and  Oliio, 


Novem- 
ber 30. 


June  30. 


Chicago, 
Burling- 
ton and 
Quincy, 
Decem- 
ber 31. 


19. 952 
18,744 
19,332 
21,457 
24,984 
27,200 
31,640 
32.827 
83.  405 
36,432 


12, 168 
11,660 
11,  391 
12,464 
11,463 
13,  619 


13, 030 
14. 596 
15.035 
15, 216 

14,  748 
15.160 

15,  781 


22,930 
22,313 
21.920 
19,894 
22.637 
20,479 
20.710 


6.027 
0,407 
10.336 
12,283 
11.476 
11,768 
13,463 


The  growth  in  the  membership  of  each  railway  relief  department  was 
steady  until  the  business  depression  of  1893  and  1894  came  and  com- 
pelled the  railway  companies  to  reduce  their  labor  force.  The  year  1895 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  membership,  particularly  in  the  Burlington 
and  Pennsylvania  relief  departments.  The  statistics  for  1896  are  not 
all  at  hand,  but  they  show  decided  gains  in  most  casCvS.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company's  department  in  December, 
1896,  was  over  40,000.  The  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west 
had  15,884  members  June  30, 1896.  On  the  same  date  the  membership 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department  was  23,189.  The  present 
total  membership  of  the  six  railway  relief  departments  includes  over 
one-eighth  of  all  the  railway  employees  in  the  United  States.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Eeading,  and  the  Plant  System,  by  making 
membership  in  the  relief  department  a  condition  of  employment,  include 
practically  all  their  permanent  working  force  in  the  enrollment  of  their 
relief  organizations.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  by  the  Read- 
ing November  30,  1896,  was  16,286,  and  the  members  of  the  relief 
department  numbered  14,711.  The  voluntary  relief  departments  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  of  the  Burlington  enroll  55  per  cent  and 
55.63  per  cent,  rcvspectively,  of  the  employees  of  those  systems.  The 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  com- 
prised 64.6  per  cent  of  all  employees  of  that  company  June  30,  1896. 
Not  all  persons  connected  with  the  service  are  eligible  to  membership. 
In  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  55  per  cent  of  all 
employees  equals  80  per  cent  of  those  eligible  to  join  the  relief  depart- 
ment. ^ 

RELIEF  AFFORDED. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  disablements  and  deaths  will 
be  large  in  associations  composed  entirely  of  railway  employees.  The 
following  tables  give  the  record  of  disablements  and  deaths  for  each 
railway  relief  department  during  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  in  1894 
and  1895.  The  average  membership  of  each  department  is  also  given 
as  well  as  the  per  cent  of  members  constantly  disabled,  the  number  of 
deaths,  and  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  members. 


RAILWAY   BELIEF   DEPARTMENTS. 
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DISABLEMBXTS    IN    RAILWAY    RELIEF     DEPARTMENTS     DURING     THE    FISCAL 

YEARS  ENDING  IN  1804  AND  1806. 


Relief  department. 


DUableraents. 


Average       I 
membership.    |  By«»ident. 


By  sickness. 


Total. 


Per  cent 

of    members 

constantly 

disabled. 


1894. 


Fennsylrania      Rail 

roa«l I  32,624 

Pennsrlvania      lines 

west 

Baltimore  and  Ohio. . 
Beading 


,  11.894 
21.288 
14.500 


Barlington |  11.400 


1895. 
35.017 

1894. 
4.731 

1805. 

1894. 
13. 073 

1895. 

1 

1 
15.915 

1804. 
17,804 

1805. 
21.430 

1894. 

6.515 

3.23 

12.186 
20. 947 
15. 150 
12,458 

2,  197   ; 

3  584 
2.467 
2.773 

2,530  1 
a3.233 
3.085 
3.019 

3.243 
8,022 
5,117 
4.460 

3. 156 
a  3. 260 
5.6(12  , 
5,295 

5,440 

11,606 

7.584 

7,242 

5.686 

a  6,  493 

8.6^ 

8.314 

3.8 

3  3 

67.0 

3.1 

1895. 


3.34 

3.8 

3.7 

67  0 

3.2 


sCasos  of  disablement  uppu  which  benetits  were  paid.  ThiH  ein^Iains  whv  the  tigures  for  1895  are  so 
much  less  than  those  for  1894.  which  are  for  total  benefit  orders  drawn  for  atsablemeutx. 

6T hid  percentage  Is  higher  than  those  shown  for  the  other  departments  because  it  includes 
DODbenencial  cases  (members  who  return  to  duty  in  seven  days),  cases  in  which  wages  are  paid  dur- 
ing disablement,  and  canceled  cases. 


DEATHS  IN  RAILWAY  RELIEF  DEPARTMENTS  DURINir  THE  FISCAL  YEARS 

ENDING  IN  189i  AND  1895. 


Relief  department. 


Average 

membership. 


Deaths. 


From 
accident. 


1894. 


PeDnsylvasia      Rail-  ' 

road 32,624 

Pennsyivania      lines  i 
YQg{ _ ]  11,894 

Baltimore  and  Ohio! ! '.  \  21. 288 

Reading U.-SOO 

Burlington 11.400 


1895. 


35,017 

12,186 
20,047 
15, 150 
12,458 


1804. 


I 


1896. 


69  I 

41  I 
65  I 
56  I 
28  I 


108 

33 
55 
59 
35 


From  natural 
causes. 


ToUl. 


1894. 


1895. 


304 

121 

178 

110 

64 


1894. 


1895. 


Per  1.000 
utcmbt>rs. 


1894.    ,  1895. 


347 

373 

113 

a  162 

155 

243 

118 

166 

66 

92 

455  ' 


115 


146  I  13  8 

210  11.4 

177  I  11.4 

101   ;  8.1 


12.9 

12.0 

10.0 

11.7 

8.1 


a  Number  of  death  benefits  paid  during  the  year;  164  deaths  occurred. 

These  tables,  being  limited  to  two  years,  are  to  be  taken  as  illustrative 
of  the  burdens  assumed  by  the  relief  departments,  rather  than  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  deductions  drawn  from  coin)>aring  the  departments 
with  each  other.  Furthermore,  while  the  statistics  of  deaths  occurring 
indicate  the  number  of  deatli  benefits  paid,  the  number  of  disablements 
and  the  number  of  disablement  benefits  are  not  identical.  Benefits  are 
not  paid  in  all  cases  of  disablement  reported,  because  recovery  takes 
place  within  the  period — from  three  days  to  a  week — that  must  elapse 
before  benefits  are  payable.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  benefits  paid 
exceeds  the  number  of  cases  of  disablement  reported,  because  a  mem- 
ber whose  disablement  is  a  prolonged  one  receives  several  payments. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  number  of  benefits  paid  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  be  proportionately  greater, 
because  that  department  begins  to  give  aid  after  three  days  of  dis- 
ability. The  tables  will  indicate  the  risks  carried  by  the  several  depart- 
ments, provided  the  above  limitations  are  kept  in  mind. 
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The  aid  which  the  members  of  the  several  railway  relief  departments 
actually  obtain  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  table  giving  the  average 
beueiits  paid  during  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  in  1894  and  1895: 

AVERAGE    BENEFITS   PAID  BY  RAILWAY   RELIEF  DEPARTMENTS  DURING   THE 

FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  IN  1891  AND  1895. 


For  disablement  from— 

For  death  from — 

Relief  department. 

Accident. 

Sickness. 

Accident. 

Sickness. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Penn»5'l^'&°iA  lin«»  "w®** 

Baltiuiore  and  Ohio 

$13. 49 

a  17. 00 

b  12. 33 

17.00 

25.31 

$12. 79 

a  16. 41 

b  12.  30 

17.13 

24.91 

$11. 19 
13.71 
15.80 
14.50 
31.86 

$9.73 
14.66 
15.36 
15.75 
28.65 

$611.25 

621.13 

1,075.62 

451.00 

869.67 

$63&36 

492.42 

1.123.85 

462.50 

80&33 

$565.15 
638.84 
589.43 
460.50 
694.  G3 

$357.72 
584. 26 
589.  (;7 

Readinir ..................... 

427.35 

Burlinirton 

068.78 

a  Not  including  surgical  expenses. 

ft  Not  including  surgical  expenses,  averaging  $2.79  per  case  in  1884  and  $2.00  per  case  in  1895. 

The  payments,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Burlington,  represent  the 
average  amount  of  the  benefit  orders  drawn.  A  member  may  be  sick 
or  receive  injuries  several  times  during  a  year,  or  a  prolonged  disable- 
ment may  entitle  him  to  several  benefit  orders  or  payments,  as  these 
are  usually  given  out  monthly.  The  disablement  payments  credited 
in  the  table  to  the  Burlington  department  indicate  not  monthly  or  par- 
tial benefit  payments,  but  the  total  average  amount  paid  within  the 
entire  year  for  each  case  of  disablement.  The  larger  figures  do  not 
indicate  that  the  Burlington  employees  suffer  more  serious  disable- 
ments, nor  that  the  Burlington's  department  pays  larger  benefits  in 
cases  of  accident  and  sickness. 

The  funds  from  which  these  benefits  are  paid  and  the  departments 
operated  are  derived,  as  was  stated  in  outlining  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, from  the  members'  contributions  and  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  railway  companies.  The  following  table  shows,  for  each  relief 
department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1895,  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
members,  the  contributions  made  by  the  companies,  and  the  per  cent 
the  companies'  payments  are  of  the  total  receipts : 

EECEIPTS  OF  RAILWAY  RELIEF  DEPARTMENTS  FROM  THE  MEMBERS  AND  FROM 
THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  DURING  TEE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  IN  1893. 


Relief  department. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Pennsylvania  lines  west 
Baltimore  and  Obio(e). 

Reading 

Burlington 


Average 

mem- 
bership. 


Payments 
by  mem- 
bers. 


8S,017 
12, 186 
20,947 
15, 150 
12,458 


$641, 840. 12 
247,  939. 66 
965, 693. 47 
222, 170.  66 
267,161.45 


Payments 
by  the  com- 
panies, (a) 


Total. 


$143, 468.  68 

b  53,  978.  81 

68,443.59 

26,971.43 

553,397.36 


$785,317.81 
301,  918. 47 
434,437.06 
249. 142.  09 
320.558.81 


Per  cent 
paid  by 

tbo  com> 
pauies. 


18.27 
17. 8S 
15.73 
10.83 
16.66 


ainclnding  interest  on  monthly  balances,  whicb,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  contribution  by  the 
companies. 

bThisse  figares  do  not  inclnde  the  deficits  made  np  by  tbe  companies  at  the  end  of  three-year  peri- 
ods. The  Pennsylvania  lines  west  have  paid  about  $22,000  and  the  Burlington  has  paid  $12,532.94  t» 
cover  deficits. 

e  The   'reliel'  feature  "  only  is  inchided. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  timt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Seadiog,  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  receipts  of  the  relief  djeiiait- 
aeaits  come  from  the  railroad  companies.  The  contributions  of  tlie 
Beading  appear  small,  but  are  due  to  the  very  small  operating  expenses. 
They  are  only  a  third  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  west^  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  the  Burlington.  Foreign  rail- 
way companies  contribute  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  total  funds  of 
the  associations  that  afford  employees  relief^  pensions,  and  insurance. 
The  wages  paid  on  American  railroads,  however,  are  higher  than  those 
paid  by  European  companies,  and  the  American  employee  can,  in  con- 
sequence, more  easily  secure  relief  and  insurance  in  stock  companies  or 
labor  organizations.  A  fund  to  which  the  railroad  companies  might 
with  especial  justice  increase  their  contributions  is  one  for  bearing  the 
expense  af  more  adequately  i)ensioning  aged  or  permanently  disabled 
employees. 

A  good  idea  of  the  results  of  the  relief  work  of  railway  departments 
is  to  be  obtained  by  examining  a  summarized  record  of  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  each  of  the  departments  since  its  establish- 
ment. 

The  relief  work  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company's  organization 
has  been  in  progress  since  1880.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  benefits  paid  and  the  expenses  that  this  relief  work  has 
^tailed  : 


BEN-EIITS  PAID  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  EMPLOYEES'  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
AXB  ITS  SUCCESSOR,  THE  RELIEF  DEPARTMENT,  FROM  MAY  1,  1880,  TO  JUNE  30. 
1898. 


Average 
per  caac. 


^eaths  from  accidents 

DeaiKK  from  other  causes 

B»ablements  from  accidental  ipjaries  received  in  diacharge  of 

«loty 

^alilemeata  from  sickness  and  other  caases  than  as  above 

fewrgical  cxpen  scs 


Total  benefits 

Kspcnaca,  etc.,  daring  same  period 


Total  dlsbarsements  for  all  purposes 4, 998, 133. 23 


$1, 134, 512.  22 
837, 336. 63 

790, 149.  47 

1, 279,  367.  77 

165, 075. 92 


4, 367,  362.  01 
630,771.22 


$1, 0.5A.  31 
461.  Sit 

12.  76 

14. « 

4.56 


23.  25 


i 


Tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  relief  department  completed 
l^e  first  ten  years  of  its  operation  December  31, 1895.  The  following 
'*  a  statement  of  the  department's  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
this  ten-year  period : 

BECEIPTS. 

^fODi  membera $4,599,091.90 

^oterest  on  cnrrcnt  balances  and  surplus 113, 643. 98 

Contributions  of  companies  for  deficiencies,  company  relief,  and  operat- 
ing expenses 1. 037, 536. 30 


Total  receipts. 5,T50,272»18 
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DI8BUE8KMENTS. 

For  aooidentB $834,690.15 

For  sickness 1,646,118.61 

For  deaths  from  accidents -    483, 944. 45 

For  deaths  from  natural  canses 1, 470, 513. 19 

Total  benefits 4,435,266.40 

Operating  expenses 735,  213. 33 

Total  disbursements 5, 170, 479. 73 

The  operations  of  the  Burlington's  relief  department  daring  the  period 
of  its  history  from  June  1, 1889,  to  December  31,  1895,  are  shown  by 
the  following  summary : 

RECEIPTS. 

Contribntions  of  members $1,475,985.71 

Interest  paid  by  companies  on  monthly  balances,  at  4  per  cent 5, 725. 89 

Operating  expenses  paid  by  companies 336, 659. 48 

Deficiencies  paid  by  companies 42, 532. 94 

Total  receipts 1,860,904.02 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Benefit  orders  for  sickness  (29,947  cases)  and  for  deaths  from  sickness 

(384  cases) $667,315.50 

Benefit  orders  for  accidents  (19,356  oases)  and  for  deaths  from  accidents 

(303  cases) 755,607.10 

Total  benefit  orders 1,422,922.60 

Operating  expenses 336, 659. 48 

Total  disbursements 1, 759, 582. 08 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Relief  Association  durin^^  its  first  seven  years,  ending  November  30, 
1895,  were  as  follows : 

RECBIPTS. 

Contributions  of  members $1, 504, 452. 00 

Interest  on  current  balances  and  surplus 64,  769. 58 

Contributions  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  includ- 
ing operating  expenses 230, 608. 67 

Total  receipts 1,799,830.25 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Deaths  from  accident  (548  cases) $254, 801. 70 

Deaths  from  natural  causes  (756  cases) 320,  448.  23 

Disablements  from  accident  (19,095  cascH) 398, 640. 93 

Disablements  from  natural  causes  (17,351  cases) 319,  934. 90 

Total  benefits 1,293,825.76 

Operating  expenses 110, 878. 54 

Expenses  of  medical  examiners 42, 745. 24 

Total  disbursements i;  447, 449. 54 
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The  receipts  and  disbarsements  of  the  relief  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines  west  of  Pittsbnrg  and  Brie  during  its  first  seven  years, 
ending  June  30,  1896,  were  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

CoDtribntions  from  members $1,626,507.84 

ContributioDS  from  companies: 

Accoant  company  relief 27, 714. 65 

Interest 16,227.90 

Operating  expenses 315,  982. 13 

Total  receipts 1,986,432.52 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Disablements  from  accident  (17,785  cases) $427,329.85 

Disablements  from  sickness  (26,265  cases) .* 535,618.20 

Deaths  from  accident  (255  cases)    152,716.69 

Deaths  from  natural  causes  (738  cases) 456, 757. 78 

Company  relief 27,690.25 

Operating  expenses 315, 982. 13 

Total  disbursements 1,910,094.90 

The  railway  relief  department  is  an  institution  that  benefits  the 
employees,  the  companies,  and  the  public,  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
sound  principle  that  ^^  the  interests  and  welfare  of  labor,  capital,  and 
society  are  common  and  harmonious,  and  can  be  promoted  more  by 
cooperation  of  effort  than  by  antagonism  and  strife."  The  railroad 
companies  are  enabled  to  do  more  in  relieyiug  the  sufferings  of  their 
employees.  Both  the  public  and  the  railroad  companies  share  in  the 
benefits  that  result  from  the  higher  standard  of  efficiency  which  the 
regulations  of  the  relief  departments  require  of  the  railway  staff. 

The  relief  departments  are  competitors  of  the  relief  and  insurance 

feature  of  the  railway  employees'  orders.    Both  methods  of  providing 

relief  have  proven  themselves  successful  and  beneficial.    A  comparison 

of  their  merits  and  a  judgment  as  to  which  institution  is  to  be  preferred, 

^ben  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  all  interests  concerned,  can  not  be 

given  without  considering  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  relief  work  of 

the  railway  employees'  orders,  the  principles  upon  which  the  plan  is 

based,  and  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished.    That  having 

been  done,  fruitful  comparisons  may  be  drawn. 


BECENT  EEPOETS  OF  STATE  BUEEAUS  OF  LABOE  BTATI8TIG». 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Twenty  sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor.  Part  I,  Eelation  of  the  Lkjuop  Traffic  to  Pauperism, 
Crime,  and  Insanity.    1896.    Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,    vii,  416  pp. 

The  information  presented  in  this  report  was  collected  in  pursuance 
of  a  legislative  act  passed  in  1894.  The  ground  covered  by  the  inves- 
tigation can  best  be  stated  by  quoting  from  the  act,  which  directs  the 
bureau  •'  to  ascertain,  from  all  sources  available,  facts  and  statistics 
showing  the  aumber  of  commitments  to  all  institutions,  penal  and  char- 
itable, resulting  from  the  use  or  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors;  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  by  persons  while  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquors;  the  number  of  crimes  of  each  class  thus  com- 
mitted ;  the  number  of  paupers  whose  present  condition  can  be  traced 
to  the  use  or  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
parents,  guardians,  or  others ;  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
pronounced  insane  and  whose  condition  can  be  traced  to  the  use  or 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  themselves,  their  ancestors,  or  by 
otliers;  and  in  general,  such  other  data  as  will  tend  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  to  crime,  pauperism^  and  insanity." 

TIic  investigation,  which  covered  a  period  of  twelve  months  ending 
August  20,  1895,  was  conducted  by  means  of  personal  interviews  liad 
by  special  agents  of  the  bureau  with  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  of  the 
diiforeut  State  institutions  for  the  reception  of  paupers  and  the  insane. 
Supplementary  information  was  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the 
records  of  courts,  prisons,  and  other  public  institutions. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  principal  sections — pauperism,  crime, 
and  insanity. 

Tlie  number  of  oases  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  insanity  covered  by 
the  inquiry  represents  cases  of  commitments  during  the  twelve  months, 
irresx)ective  of  individuals.  There  were  3,230  returns  made  as  to 
pauperism,  26,672  as  to  crime,  and  1,836  as  to  insanity,  making  a  total 
of  31,738  cases  returned. 

The  returns  relating  to  crime  are  reported  to  be  more  complete  and 
trustworthy  than  those  relating  to  pauperism  and  insanity,  because  iu 
the  case  of  criminals  more  definite  information  as  to  their  habits  could 
be  obtained  from  the  records,  and  also  because  prisoners  as  a  class  are 
much  more  intelligent,  and,  therefore,  much  more  capable  of  giving 
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ertdenee.  The  report  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  oharacter  that  only 
some  of  the  main  facts  derived  from  the  investigation  can  be  here 
presented. 

Paupbbism. — With  respect  to  the  drinking  habits  of  paupers,  it  is 
found  that  oat  of  a  total  of  3,230  foand  in  the  State  institutions  during 
the  twelve  consecutive  months,  2,108,  or  05.26  per  cent,  were  addicted 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  866,  or  26.81  per  cent,  were  total  ab- 
stainers, and  in  regard  to  256,  or  7.93  per  cent,  the  drinking  habits  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Of  those  who  used  liquor,  505  were  reported  as 
excessive  drinkers,  the  others  being  persons  who  drank  occasionally, 
either  in  public  places  or  only  at  their  own  homes.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  abstainers,  or  420,  were  miners,  281  being  under  10  years 
of  age.    Thirty-one  minors  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor. 

Eegarding  the  direct  influence  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
answers  could  not  be  obtained  for  all  of  the  3,230  paux^ers  reported. 
Out  of  2,701  cases  ascertained,  1,274,  or  47.17  per  cent  (39.44  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  returned),  attributed  their  pauperism  to  their  own 
intemperate  habits.  The  influence  of  intemperate  habits  of  parents  is 
surprisingly  small,  only  156  out  of  a  total  of  2,890  cases  ascertained,  or 
5.40  x)cr  cent  (4.83  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  returned),  considering 
their  condition  of  pauperism  due  to  the  intemperance  of  one  or  both 
parents.  In  47  out  of  2,003  cases  ascertained,  the  paupers  attributed 
their  condition  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  their  legal  guardians,  and  in 
90  out  of  2,883  ascertained  cases,  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  others. 
In  1,542  out  of  a  total  of  2,379  ascertained  cases,  or  64.82  per  cent  (47.74 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  returned),  either  one  or  both  parents  of 
the  paupers  were  addicted  to  tke  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  intoxicants  consumed  by  the  paupers  the 
report  shows  that  among  2,108  who  used  such  beverages  535  used  wine, 
1,850  used  lager  beer,  1,870  used  malt  liquor,  and  1,584  used  distilled 
liquor,  the  average  number  of  kinds  of  liquor  used  by  each  person  being 
2.77.  In  480  cases,  or  22.77  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  persons  indulged 
in  but  one  kind  of  liquor. 

The  returns  as  to  the  political  condition  of  paupers  show  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  are  aliens.  Of  the  3,230  paupers  reported  1,019, 
or  31.55  per  cent,  were  citizen  born,  320,  or  9.91  per  cent,  were  natural- 
ized, and  1,867,  or  57.80  per  cent,  were  alien.  In  24  cases,  or  0.74  per 
cent,  this  information  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  parents  of  paupers 
were  both  native  in  only  305  cases,  or  9.44  per  cent  of  the  number 
returned,  while  in  2,652  cases,  or  82.11  per  cent,  the  parents  of  paupers 
were  both  foreign.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  parentage  could  not  bo 
ascertained,  or  only  one  of  the  parents  was  foreign. 

The  liquor  habits  of  paupers  and  the  number  whose  pauperism  was 
directly  due  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  intoxicants  are  shown,  by  sex  and 
occupations,  in  the  following  table. 
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LIQUOR  HABITS  OP  PAUPERS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  PAUPERISM,  BY  8SX  AND 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Occapations. 


Liqnor  habits  of  paupers. 


MALES. 


Agents 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths , 

Bookkeepers , 

Boot  and  shoemak- 


ers  

Bra.ss  workers 

Bntcbers 

Car^ieuters 

Chair  makers 

Clerks 

Cooks  

Co<ipers 

Cutters,  stone 

Domestic  servants . 
Employees,  railroad 
Factory  operatives. 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Fishermen 

Furniture  makers . 

Gardeners 

Harness  makers   . . 

Junk  dealers 

Laborers 

Leather  workers. . . 

Machinists 

Mariners 

Masons. 

Metal  workers 

Molders 

Painters 

Peddlers 

Personal  service... 

Print<'r8 

Qnarrymen 

Salesmen 

Sorters 

Stable  hands 

Steam  fitters 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

Upliolsterers 

Other  occupations . 

No  occupntion 

Not  rei»or  ted 


Exces- 
sive 
drinkers. 


Total  males 


FBMALES. 


Cooks , 

Domestic  servants. 
Factory  operatives . 

Housewives 

Laundresses 

Personal  service... 

Seamstresses 

Table  girls 

Other  occupations  . 

No  occupation 

Not  reported 


Total  females.. 
Total  both  sexes 


2 
2 
2 
6 
1 

14 
1 


6 
1 
8 
8 
2 
1 


1 

23 
3 

19 
4 
1 
1 
1 
5 
253 
9 

10 
5 

11 
3 
4 

10 


6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
7 

15 
1 

23 


477 


2 
18 
4 
2 
1 
1 


28 


505 


Other 

drinkers. 


6 
21 
20 
19 

3 

26 

7 

2 

26 

3 

6 

28 

4 

19 

2 

11 

99 

20 

20 

3 

5 

7 

2 

1 

717 

14 

21 

53 

24 

10 

7 

39 

7 

16 

6 

10 

4 

3 

41 

6 

17 

35 

5 

87 

2 

6 


1,490 


9 
65 
14 
t 
2 
1 
3 
2 
5 
3 
2 


113 


1,603 


Total  ab- 
stainers. 


2 

4 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
22 
10 
1 
1 


1 
2 


107 
1 

4 
8 
4 
2 


3 
1 
5 
3 
1 
2 


3 
5 


23 

203 

2 


449 


5 

164 

46 

20 

6 

6 

6 

6 

14 

141 

3 


Not  re- 
ported. 


417 


866 


3 

1 


1 

4 


1 
3 
1 


2 
2 
12 
5 
7 
2 
2 
2 
1 


94 
1 
3 
8 
2 
1 


1 
2 
3 
2 


3 
10 


15 
9 
1 


217 


1 
20 
5 
3 
1 


4 

1 
2 


39 


256 


Condi- 
tion due 
to  ase  or 
abase  of 
intoxi- 
cants. 


5 

13 
14 
19 

2 

26 
5 
1 

18 
4 
7 

26 
4 
9 


6 

62 

13 

32 

5 

4 

4 

3 

6 

633 

16 

20 

18 

26 

5 

7 

31 

2 

12 

5 

7 

1 

4 

27 

5 

9 

33 

3 

61 

2 

2 


1,217 


6 
31 
10 
2 
3 
1 
2 


57 

i,27r 


Condi- 
tion not 
due  to  nse 
or  abuse 
of  intoxi- 
cants. 


4 

11 

11 

8 

3 

18 
3 
3 

18 
1 
5 

13 
4 

13 
8 
8 

79 

20 
9 
3 
3 
5 
2 


Cause 

not 

reported. 


435 

9 

14 

48 

13 

10 

4 

21 

6 

15 

7 

4 

6 

1 

26 

2 

18 

26 

3 

79 

42 

5 


1,041 


10 

212 

55 

26 

6 

7 

8 

8 

19 

30 

5 


380 


1,427 


2 


2 

1 


1 

4 


1 
3 
1 


2 
1 

15 
5 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 


103 


4 
8 
2 
1 


1 
2 
3 
1 
1 


3 
6 


8 

170 

2 


375 


1 
24 

4 
4 
1 


4 

113 

2 


154 


529 


Total 
paupers. 


0 
21 
25 
29 

6 

51 

8 

5 
40 

5 
13 
42 

0 
22 

5 
16 
156 
88 
47 
10 

8 
11 

6 

6 
1,171 
25 
38 
74 
41 
16 
11 
53 
10 
30 
13 
12 

7 

5 
50 

7 
30 
85 

6 
148 
214 

9 


2,633 


17 
267 
09 
32 
10 

8 
11 

8 

23 

145 

7 


597 


3,230 


The  most  numerous  class  shown  in  the  table  is  that  of  laborers,  of 
whom  there  were  1,171.  Of  these  633,  or  54.06  per  cent,  attributed 
their  condition  of  pauperism  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  li(xuors;  253,  or 
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21.61  per  cent,  were  excessive  drinkers.  The  next  in  number  were  the 
female  domestic  servants,  namely,  267,  of  whom  31,  or  11.61  per  cent, 
report  their  condition  due  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  18  being 
excessive  drinkers.  Taking  the  51  principal  occupations  of  both  sexes 
in  which  five  or  more  paupers  had  been  engaged,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  it  is  found  that  in  eight  of  them  over  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
reported  were  those  of  excessive  drinkers,  namely :  Junk  dealers,  83.33 
percent;  firemen,  40.43  i)er  cent;  fishermen,  40  per  cent;  molders,  36.36 
percent;  leatherworkers,  36  per  cent;  boot  and  shoe  makers  (male), 
27.45  per  cent ;  masons,  26.83  per  cent ;  machinists,  26.32  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  the  following  20  occupations  of  males  over  one-half  of  the  paupers 
ID  each  case  reported  their  present  condition  due  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants: Junk  dealers,  100  per  cent;  chairmakers,  80  per  cent;  sorters, 
80  per  cent;  steam  fitters,  71  per  cent;  firemen,  68  per  cent;  black- 
smiths, 66  per  cent;  leatherworkers,  64  per  cent;  molders,  64  per  cent; 
masons,  63  per  cent;  brassworkers,  63  per  cent;  cooks,  62  per  cent; 
painters,  5S  per  cent;  quarrymen,  58  per  cent;  barbers,  56  per  cent; 
agents,  56  per  cent;  clerks,  54  per  cent;  laborers,  54  per  cent;  machin- 
ists, 53  per  cent;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  51  per  cent;  teamsters,  51  per 
cent. 

Crime. — During  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  investigation, 
there  was  26,672  convictions  for  various  offenses,  of  which  17,575,  or 
65.89  per  cent,  were  for  drunkenness,  and  667,  or  2.46  per  cent,  for 
drunkenness  in  combination  with  other  offenses.  In  21,863  cases,  or 
81.97  per  cent,  the  offender  was  in  liquor  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
offense.  Taking  only  the  cases  in  which  drunkenness  did  not  form  part 
of  the  offense,  or  8,440,  there  were  still  3,640  cases,  or  43.13  per  cent,  in 
which  the  offender  was  in  liquor  at  the  time  the  offense  was  committed, 
and  4,852  cases,  or  57.49  per  cent,  where  the  offender  was  in  liquor  at 
the  time  the  intent  was  formed  to  commit  the  offense. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
criminal  led  to  a  condition  which  induced  crime,  an  affirmative  reply 
was  made  in  22,514  and  a  negative  reply  in  4,142  cases,  the  facts  being 
unknown  in  16  instances.    Disregarding  the  cases  in  which  drunken- 
ness was  a  factor,  there  remain  4,294  out  of  8,440  cases  of  conviction 
for  other  crimes,  or  60.88  per  cent,  in  which  the  intemperate  habits  of 
tlie  criminal  led  to  a  condition  which  induced  the  crime.    In  16,115  out 
of  26,672  cases  of  conviction  for  crimes,  including  drunkenness,  the 
f^niinals  reported  that  the  intemperate  habits  of  others  were  influential 
^  leading  them  to  a  condition  which  induced  crime.    In  217  cases  this 
JJiformation  was  lacking.    Taking  only  the  8,440  cases  of  conviction  for 
^ines  other  than  drunkenness,  it  is  found  that  3,611,  or  42.78  per  cent, 
^^tribttted  their  condition  to  the  influence  of  the  intemperate  habits  of 
otters. 

As  to  the  drinking  habit  of  criminals,  it  is  found  that  25,137,  or  94.24 
P^f  cent  of  the  whole  number,  used  intoxicating  liquors,  and  1,535, 
^  6.76  per  cent,  were  total  abstainers.    Of  the  former,  4,516  were 
6395— No.  8 5 
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excessive  drinkers,  and  the  others  drank  occasionally  or  in  moderation. 
Taking  only  tlio  cases  of  crime  in  which  drunkenness  did  not  figure  in 
the  conviction,  there  were  G80  out  of  8,440  cases  where  the  offenders 
were  excessive  drinkers.  Of  the  total  abstainers,  632,  or  41.17  per 
cent,  were  minors.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  15,440,  or  57.89 
per  cent,  had  fathers  who  were  a<ldicted  to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  5,404, 
or  20.49  per  cent,  had  mothers  who  used  intoxicating  liquors. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  intoxicants  consumed  by  criminals,  it  is 
tound  that  among  the  25,137  cases  returned,  8,891  used  wines,  23,355 
used  lager  beer,  22,233  used  malt  liquors,  and  20,251  nsed  distilled 
liquors.  Dividing  the  total  by  the  number  of  cases  returned,  it  is  found 
that  on  an  average  each  person  indulged  in  2.97  kinds  of  intoxicating 
beverages.    One  kind  of  liquor  only  was  used  in  5,147  cases. 

Regarding  the  x>olitical  condition  of  criminals,  as  in  the  case  of 
paupers,  foreigners  and  their  immediate  descendants  preponderate, 
although  in  a  less  degree.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  14,131, 
or  52.98  per  cent,  were  citizens  born,  3,726,  or  13.97  per  cent,  were 
naturalized,  and  8,815,  or  33.05  per  cent,  were  alien.  There  were  4,089, 
or  15.33  per  cent,  of  whom  both  parents  were  native,  and  21,204,  or 
79.50  per  cent,  of  whom  both  parents  were  foreign.  The  others  were 
either  of  wholly  or  partly  unknown  parentage,  or  had  father  or  mother 
foreign. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown,  by  sex  and  occupations,  the  liquor 
habits  of  criminals  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  or  were  not 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed : 

LIQUOR  HABITS  OF  CRIMINALS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  CRIME,  BY  SEX  AXD 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Liquor  habits  of  criminals. 


OccupatiODS. 


MALES. 

AgontB.canrnssers,  irareling 
salesmen,  etc 

Black»niith8  and  'wheel- 
wrights  

Bookbinders 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and 
salesmen 

Boet  and  shoo  makers 

Bottlers 

Brickraakers 

Broom  and  brush  makers 

Bnilding  trades 

Button  makers , 

Candj'  makers 

Carriage  nnd  bicycle  makers. . 

Cigar  makers 

Coachmen  and  stable  employ- 
ees   

Dealers,  traders,  peddlers,  etc. 

Electricians,  electric  work 
employees 


Excess- 
ive 
drinkers. 


62 

3 

44 

2M 


1 

1 

446 

1 

2 


92 
185 

6 


Other 
drinkers. 


80 


Total  ab- 
stainers. 


8 


Criminal 
under  the 
influence 
of  liquor 
at  time 
crime 
wan  com- 
mitted. 


258 

12 

18 

1 

261 

44 

1,289 

71 

14 

9 

1 

7 

1 

2,014 

75 

5 

3 

17 

1 

12 

2 

72 

4 

527 

27 

640 

80 

33 

4 

Criminal 
not  under 
the  influ- 
ence of 
liquor  at 
time 
crime 
■was  com- 
mitted. 


€7 

282 

18 

228 

1,387 

10 

10 

6 

2,108 

6 

14 
10 
61 

543 
592 

29 


Cause 

not 

reported. 


29 

85 

4 

121 
211 

4 

1 

3 
336 

3 

6 

4 
22 

102 
273 

14  1 


Total 
crimioale. 


87 

317 
22 

349 

1,578 

14 

11 

9 
2.535 

9 
20 
14 
83 

Ci6 
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LIQUOK   HABITS    OF   CRIMINALS  AND  THEIR  IlKLATION  TO  CEIKE.  BY  SF.Y  AND 

Ot'CUPATIONS-Concladed. 


MALES — concluded. 

Fsmiers  and  farm  laborers . . 
Famitaro  makers  and  finish- 


ers  

61ms  workers 

Hat  makers  and  finishers 

Hotel,  boax^Hn^  honse,  and 

testavrant  ptroprietors  and 

employees 

Heosekeepera  and  domestio 

service 


Leather  makers  aud  irorkers. 

IfMUniats 

Mariners  and  fishermen 


Metal  workers 


Paper  makers 


Printers    (compositors    and 


) 


Professional  service 

Itabber  faotory  operaiiTes . . . 
Stone  cutters  and  polishers  .. 
Tailors  and  f^arment  workers. 

Teztilo  factoiy  operatires 

nsnsportation,     teamsters, 

expressmen,  etc 

"Watch  and  clock  repairers. . . 
Woo<l  workers  and  nnishers. . 

Other  occnpations 

Kolnported  .««.««•*.••».*>•>. 


Total  males 


BookkeopefB,  clerks,  and 
aaies  women..... -«,«»»«..-. 

Boot  and  shoo  makers 

Button  makers 

Candy  makers 

Cigar  makers , 

Deslers.  traders,  peddlers,eto. 

Hotel,  boardtofc  house,  and 
restaurant  proprietors  and 
enplojoes.... 

B«ase wives    and    domestio 


service 

Personal  service 

Profeseiona  1  service , 

Kobbcf  factory  oparaUvas . . . 
TteUoresKes  and  seamstresses. 
Textile  factory  operatives . . . 
Wood  workers  and  finishers. . 
Net  reported 


Total  females 


Total  both  sexes 


Liqmar  habits  of  criminals. 


Excess- 
ive 
drinkers. 


Other 


106 

26 
3 

7 


27 

>,371 

71 

«7 

73 

5 

115 

3 

10 

167 

84 

20 

5 

3i 

49 

131 

227 

1 

40 

10 


3,700 


2 

4 


1 

'i 


8 

546 

26 

4 


18 


24 


726 


4,616 


513 

102 
28 

a6 


45 

155 

5,874 

381 

«01 

422 

60 

560 

10 

57 


188 

M 

S2 

182 

147 

1,877 

1,206 

7 

165 

43 

278 


18,551 


8 
9 
1 
2 
2 
8 


41 


1,488 

64 

9 

4 

52 

836 

3 

46 


2,070 


20,821 


Total  ab- 
stainers. 


53 

8 
S 


10 

13 
221 
6 
29 
12 
80 
11 

2 
96 

18 

24 


5 
12 
84 


11 

7 

181 


Criminal 
under  the 
influcDco 
of  i4qaor 

at  time 

oriflse 

was  com* 

mltted. 


6 
2 


1 
"'i' 

12 

186 

15 

6 

1 

19 

24 

2 

18 


295 


1,635 


546 

115 
25 
34 


33 

146 

8.501 

420 

4M 

436 

86 

606 

17 

63 

872 

198 

77 

34 

102 

150 

1,383 

1,256 

0 

182 

49 


1, 240         10,  509 


Orindna] 
not  under 
the  influ- 
ence of 
liqnor  at 
time 
crime 
was  com- 
mitted. 


125 
21 

n 

9 


27 

49 

1,082 

29 

93 

71 

49 

83 

2 

0 

360 

52 

58 

3 

29 

48 

229 

252 
2 

34 
11 

342 


Cause 

not 

reported. 


4.065 


Total 
criminals. 


7 
12 
1 
2 
2 
5 

34 

1,728 

65 

9 

8 
3 

2 

9 

27 

491 

40 

9 

5 

32 

68 

2 

89 

1 

1 

57 

880 

3 

49 

2,354 

785 

2 

21,863 

4,800 

9 

872 

136 
36 
48 


60 

195 

7,686 

458 

487 

607 

85 

089 

19 

09 

1,172 

290 
139 
37 
221 
204 
1,622 

1,508 

8 

216 

60 

604 


2i,  581 


15 

15 

1 

4 

2 

14 


61 

2.220 

105 

19 

5 

89 

418 

5 

8S 


:t,  091 


26,672 


As  regards  the  sex  of  criminals,  the  above  table  sliows  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  excessiye  drinkers  among  the  females  than  among  the  males, 
namely,  23.49  and  16.07  per  cent,  respectively.  There  -wxre  only  two 
occnpations,  both  of  females,  in  whicb  over  one-fonrth  of  the  criminals 
were  reported  to  be  excessive  drinkers,  namely,  dealers,  peddlers,  etc., 
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28.57  per  cent,  and  boot  and  shoe  makers,  26.67  per  cent.  The  most 
numerous  class  of  criminals  reported  was  that  of  laborers,  being  7,566, 
and  the  next  in  number  were  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  or  2,535.  A  larger  proportion  of  males  than  females  com- 
mitted their  crimes  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  namely,  82.73 
and  76.16  per  cent,  respectively.  As  regards  occupations,  the  highest 
percentages  of  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor  were 
found  among  brickmakers,  leather  makers  and  workers,  paper  makers, 
and  rubber-factory  operatives,  the  proportion  in  each  case  being  over 
90  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  liquor  legislation  upon  drunkenness,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  granting  or  not  granting  of  licenses,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  During  the  twelve-months  period  covered  by  this 
investigation  there  were  35  towns  which  changed  their  policy  with 
respect  to  license.  In  19  of  these  the  average  number  of  arrests  per 
month  for  drunkenness  was  larger,  and  usually  considerably  larger, 
under  license  than  under  no  license.  In  Ave  small  towns  there  were  no 
arrests  for  drunkenness  under  either  system,  and  in  one  small  town  there 
was  one  arrest  for  drunkenness  during  four  months  of  license  and  two 
during  eight  months  of  no  license.  There  were  five  cities  which  changed 
their  policy  with  respect  to  license  during  the  twelve  months.  The  aver- 
age number  of  arrests  per  month  for  drunkenness  was  smaller  in  all  of 
these  cities  under  no  license  than  under  license,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


AVERAGE  ARRESTS  PER  MONTH  FOR  DRUNKENNESS  UNDER  LICENSE  AND  NO 

LICENSE  IN  FIVE  CITIES. 


City. 

Number  of  months. 

Average  arrests 
per  month  for 
drnnkenness. 

License. 

No 
license. 

License. 

No 

license. 

Haverhill 

8 
4 
8 
4 
4 

4 
8 
4 
8 
8 

81.68 

816.00 

20.12 

93.25 

140.60 

26.60 

Lvnn  ........................................................ 

117.es 

Medford 

18.25 

Pittflfield 

86.76 

Salem 

89.68 

Insanity. — The  information  with  reference  to  insanity  is  practically 
of  the  same  character  as  that  relating  to  pauperism  and  crime,  but  is 
much  less  complete.  Out  of  1,836  cases  found  in  the  institutions  can- 
vassed during  twelve  consecutive  months,  there  were  671  instances,  or 
36.55  per  cent,  in  which  the  persons  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor, 
and  677,  or  36.87  per  cent,  in  which  they  were  total  abstainers.  Infor- 
mation as  to  drinking  habits  could  not  be  ascertained  in  488  cases,  or 
26.58  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  returned.  There  were  311,  or  16.94 
per  cent,  who  were  excessive  drinkers.  Fifty-five  of  the  abstainers  and 
12  of  those  using  intoxicating  liquor  were  minors.  Excluding  all 
minors  and  persons  for  whom  the  facts  could  not  be  ascertained,  there 
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were  1,281  adults,  of  whom  659,  or  51.44  per  cent,  were  addicted  to  the 
use  of  liquor,  and  622,  or  48.56  per  cent,  who  were  total  abstainers. 

As  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  apon 
insanity,  information  could  be  obtained  in  only  1,506  oat  of  the  1,836 
cases  returned.  Of  these  there  were  383,.  or  25.43  per  cent,  in  which 
the  intemperate  habits  of  the  person  were  considered  the  cause  of 
insanity.  In  20  out  of  941  ascertained  cases,  or  2.13  per  cent,  the  per- 
sons were  thought  to  be  insane  on  account  of  the  intemperate  habits 
of  either  one  or  both  parents,  and  in  184  out  of  354  ascertained  cases, 
or  51.98  ])er  cent,  on  account  of  the  intemperance  of  grandparents. 
The  intemperate  habits  of  others,  neither  parents  nor  grandparents, 
was  considered  the  cause  of  insanity  in  123  out  of  880  ascertained 
cases,  or  13.98  per  cent. 

Of  the  671  cases  reported  as  using  intoxicating  liquors,  192  used 
wine,  553  used  lager  beer,  542  used  malt  liquors,  and  524  used  distilled 
liquors,  the  average  number  of  kinds  of  liquors  used  by  each  person 
being  2.70.  In  165  oat  of  671  cases  the  persons  indulged  in  bat  one 
kind  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  inquiry  regarding  the  political  condition  of  the  insane  shows,  as 
in  the  cases  of  pauperism  and  crime,  a  preponderance  of  foreigners  and 
persons  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  1,836  cases  returned,  1,002,  or 
54.58  per  cent,  were  citizen  born  j  107,  or  5.83  per  cent,  were  naturalized; 
718,  or  39.11  per  cent,  were  aliens,  and  9  were  unknown.  The  parents 
of  but  575,  or  31.32  per  cent,  were  both  native,  while  those  of  1,087,  or 
59.20  per  cent,  were  both  foreign.  The  others  were  either  of  wholly  or 
partly  unknown  parentage  or  had  only  one  of  the  parents  foreign. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  by  sex  and  occupations,  the  liquor 
habits  of  insane  persons  and  the  number  whose  condition  of  insanity 
was  due  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  intoxicants: 


LIQUOR  HABITS  OF  IXSAKE  PERSONS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  INSANITY,  BY 

SEX  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 


Oocapatlona. 


AfSBta,  conTaasers, 
and  ooUectors 

Blacksmiths     and 
vbeelrighta 

Bookkeepers 

Boot  and  shoemak- 
ers  

Boildinje  trades 

Carpenters 

Cigar  makers 

Clerks  and 


m^n 

Dealers,     traders, 

peddlers,  etc 

Bonest&c  senrioe  . . 


Liquor  habits  of  insane. 

Condi- 
tion due 
to  use  or 
abuse  of 
intoxi- 
cants. 

Condi- 
tion not 
due  to 
use  or 
abiivse  of 
intoxi- 
cants. 

Cause 
not  re- 
ported. 

Bzoess- 

ive 
drinkers. 

Other 
drinkers. 

Total  ab- 
stainers. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

8 

1 
2 

17 
8 
7 
2 

5 

17 

7 

6 
8 

12 
9 
8 
2 

10 

14 
3 

2 

1 
1 

15 

« 

13 

1 

6 
16 

2 

5 

1 
2 

19 
6 
8 
2 

7 

17 

8 

4 

7 

29 

14 

25 

3 

15 

28 
3 

1 

2 

1 

22 

4 
2 

1 

5 

8 
2 

4 

26 

6 
7 

•    1 

6 

7 
2 

Total  in- 
sane. 


14 

7 
10 

70 

24 

35 

0 

27 

63 
5 
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LIQUOR  HABITS   OF  INSANE  PERSONS  AND  THEIR  RELATION   TO  INSANITY,  BT 

SEX  AND  OCCUPATIONS-ConcladeU. 


Oocupatiuns. 


HALES — concluded. 

Factory  oporatires . 
Farmers  and  farm 

laborers 

Farnitnre  makers 

andflniBhen 

Government  serv- 

ko 

Laborers 

Leather       makers 

and  workers . . . . . 

Iftafdiinists.. 

liauufacturers  .... 
Mariners  andfisli' 


cmien 

Mechanics 

Messengers. 

Metal  workers 

Painters 

Personal  service... 

Printca^ 

Professional  serv- 
ice  

Stable  keepers 

Stouectittors 

Students 

Tailors    and   gar> 
roent  workers 

TniBsportation, 
teamsters,       ex- 
pressmen, etc.... 

wood  workers 

Other  occnpations . 

Not  reported 

Total  males.. 

FEMALISS. 


Liquor  habits  of  insane. 


Excess- 
ive 
drinkers. 


At  home 

Domestic  service.. 

Dres.'^njakcrs 

Factory  Jipcratives.j 

Hotel  and  boardin  j;-j 
bouse  proprietors 

Honsokeepers  .... 

Housewives 

Housework 

PeraoDol  service.. 

Prol'essional  serv- 
ice  

Tailorosi^es       and 
seamstresses 

Other  occupations 

Not  reported 


Total  females 

Total     both 
sexes  


SI 

U 

1 

1 
63 

« 

4 
3 

4 

1 


11 
6 

13 
1 

3 

4 
2 


14 

1 

6 

11 


240 


16 
5 


4 

28 

2 

2 


1 
2 
5 


Otber 
drinkers. 


65 


311 


21 

14 

2 

2 
62 

5 
6 
1 

4 
7 
4 
11 
6 
6 
6 

6 
1 
6 


11 
1 
7 

7 


260 


1 

18 

5 

7 

2 
9 
31 
I 
3 


Total  ab- 
stainers. 


2 
3 
9 


91 


360 


16 
6 
2 

2 

13 

4 

2 
1 

B 


1 
4 

1 
7 
3 


1 
5 


5 

2 
4 

33 


184 


8 

74 
10 
25 

2 

49 

168 

16 

12 

12 

13 

15 
89 


Notre* 
ported. 


493 


677 


27 

28 

2 


61 

3 
2 
5 

4 
2 


6 
4 

7 
2 

4 

6 


2 
3 


6 

1 

9 

27 


275 


5 
38 

3 
22 

1 
26 
65 

7 

1 


2 
8 

39 


213 


488 


Condi- 
tion due 
to  use  or 
abase  of 
intoxi- 
cants. 


24 

15 

2 

1 
80 

7 
5 
2 

6 
2 


12 
6 

13 
3 

4 

5 
3 


16 


6 

12 


296 


22 
2 

7 


7 

34 
3 
2 


1 
2 
7 


81 


383 


Condi- 
tion not 
duo  to 
nse  or 
abuse  of 
intoxi- 
cants. 


41 
30 


3 

69 

9 
8 
6 

6 
5 
5 

16 
6 

13 
8 

13 
1 
3 

7 


15 

3 

14 

54 


479 


9 
96 
15 
40 

5 

63 

222 

18 

14 

13 

17 

21 

111 


614 


1,123 


Canse 
not  re- 
ported. 


20 

14 

2 

1 

53 

2 
1 
2 

3 
3 


4 
4 
7 


2 
5 
2 


5 
2 
« 

12 


5 
28 

1 
12 


18 

36 

5 

2 


24 


131 


330 


Total  in- 
sane. 


199 


SO 


5 

202 

18 
14 
10 

15 
10 
5 
32 
16 
33 
11 

19 

11 
8 

7 

U 


36 

5 

24 

78 


974 


14 

146 
18 
59 

5 

88 

292 

26 

18 

13 

18 

23 

142 


862 


1,836 


As  in  the  cases  of  pauperism  and  crime,  so  among  the  insane,  labor- 
ers comprise  tlie  most  nnmerous  class.  Among  the  females  the  most 
numerous  class,  as  regards  occupations,  is  that  of  housewives.  Taking 
the  43  occupations  in  which  five  or  more  of  the  insane  had  been  engaged, 
as  shown  in  the  above  table,  there  were  only  three  instances  in  which 
the  number  of  cases  of  insanity  due  to  the  jibuse  of  intoxicating  liquors 
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was  greater  than  the  iiamhcr  dae  to  other  causes.  These  were  laborers, 
stable  keepers,  and  persons  engaged  in  transportation,  such  as  team- 
sters, expressmen,  etc.  In  the  case  of  13  occupations,  all  of  males,  over 
one-fourth  of  the  insane  were  excessive  drinkers,  namel}'^,  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  39  per  cent ;  personal  service,  39  per  cent ;  stable  keepers,  36 
per  cent ;  metal  workers,  34  per  cent ;  cigar  makers,  33  per  cent ;  leather 
makers  and  workers,  33  per  cent ;  laborers,  32  per  cent ;  dealers  (ped- 
dlers,  traders^  etc.),  32  per  cent ;  painters,  31  per  cent ;  manufacturers, 
30  per  cent ;  machinists,  29  per  cent ;  mariners  and  fishermen,  27  per 
cent ;  tailors  and  garment  workers,  27  per  cent. 

Violations  of  the  Liquor  Law. — Statistics  on  this  subject  are 
of  iDterest  as  showing  the  degree  of  difficulty  experienced  in  enforcing 
laws  of  this  character.  The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  viola- 
tions and  the  number  and  sex  of  x>ersons  fined  and  imprisoned  in  Ccich 
case: 


CASES  OF  FIXE  AND  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LIQUOR  LAW,  BY 

SEX  AND  KIND  OP  OFFENSE. 


Sex  and  offense. 


MALES. 

Liqnor  carrjing 

Liquor  keeping 

Liqnor  uiii«iai)ce 

Liquor  BclUng •••• 

Total 

FEMALES. 

Liqnor  keeping 

Liqnor  nniftanco 

Liquor  aeliijig 

ToUl 

BOTQ  SIXES. 

Liqnor  carrying • 

Liqnor  keoping 

Liquor  nuiftauco ^.. 

Liquor  selling 

Total 


The  aggregate  number  of  convictions  as  shown  in  the  table  is  as 
follows:  Liquor  carrying,  4;  liquor  keeping,  98;  liquor  nuisance,  66; 
liquor  selling,  220. 

The  report  also  deals  to  some  extent  with  statistics  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  drugs  among  paupers,  criminals,  and  the  insane. 

min:nt:sota. 

Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bxireau  of  Lahor  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, Part  I,  Modern  Variations  in  the  Purchasing  Power  of  Gold. 
1895-1896.    L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  Labor.    528  pp. 

This  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  '^Mod- 
em variations  in  the  purchasing  jwwer  of  gold."    It  is  an  elaborate 


Cases  of 
fine  only. 

Cases  of 

impris- 

onnient 

only. 

Coses  of 
fine  and 
imprison- 
ment. 

Cases  of 
fine  or 

imprison- 
liient. 

2 

2 

12 
18 
41 

58 

25 
106 

5 

0 

14 

3 

f   1 
6 

191 

28 

73 

12 

12 

1 
2 
2 

7 

5 

11 

5 

38 

1 

53 

5 

23 

1 

2 

2 
10 
23 
52 

70 

30 

144 

6 
11 
16 

3 
2 
8 

246 

33 

90 

13 
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Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Importation  into  the  United^ 
Kingdom  of  Foreign  Prison-niadc  Goods;  with  minutes  of  evidence  and 
appendices.    1895.     152  pp. 

This  report  was  made  by  a  cominittee  appointed  by  the  British  board 
of  trade  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  extent  to  which  ^oods 
made  in  foreign  prisons  were  imported  into  the  country,  and  to  report 
whether  any,  and  if  so,  what,  st^ps  can  be  taken  effectually  to  restrict 
the  importation  of  such  goods.  The  appointment  of  this  committee 
was  the  outcome  of  questions  addressed  and  complaints  made  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  comi)etition  of  foreign  i)rison 
labor,  and  of  the  action  of  the  trades  union  congress  in  1894  in  instruct- 
ing the  parliamentary  committee  to  promote  and  8up]K)rt  legislation  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  prison-made  goods. 

During  the  period  from  May  2  to  Jnne  28, 1895,  the  committee  sat  on 
eleven  days.  Twenty-live  witnesses  were  ^amined,  including  govern- 
ment oiBcials  and  leading  manufacturers  and  representative  laboring 
men  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  articles  in  question,  namely, 
brushes,  mats,  buttons,  horse  collars,  and  articles  of  stationery. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  after  hearing  the  evidence 
may  be  briefly  stated.  As  to  so  much  of  their  instructions  as  obligated 
them  to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which  goods  made  in  foreign  prisons 
were  imported  into  the  country,  they  answered  as  follows : 

1.  That  no  evidence  has  been  brought  before  them  to  show  that 
goods  made  in  foreign  prisons  are  imported  into  this  countiy  in  such 
quantities  as  to  injure  British  trade  generally. 

2.  That  two  trades  only,  the  brush  makers  and  the  mat  makers,  have 
made  serious  complaints  of  injury,  and  their  complaints  were  founded 
solely  on  the  importation  of  Belgian  and  German  goods,  showing  that 
British  industries  in  general  do  not  feel  any  evil  results  from  the 
competition  of  the  various  other  trades  carried  on  in  foreign  prisons 
throughout  the  world. 

That  in  the  case  of  the  brush-making  industry  of  this  country  as  a 
whole  the  allegations  made  of  serious  or  lasting  injury  were  not  sus- 
tained and  in  the  case  of  the  mat-making  industry  the  injury  was 
found  to  be  but  slight. 

That  it  was  clearly  established  that  the  cheapness  of  the  goods  was 
no  proof  of  their  being  prison  made,  as,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor 
abroad,  free  labor  could  effectually  compete  with  prison  labor,  and  con- 
sequently if  prison-made  goods  were  prohibited  the  competition  of  free- 
labor  goods  would  be  quite  as  formidable. 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  brushes  it  was  further  proved  that  brushes 
could  be  and  were  made  in  England  by  machinery  as  cheaply  as  or 
chejiper  than  they  can  be  maile  by  foreign  prison  labor  or  by  any  other 
description  of  labor.  That  in  the  case  of  mats,  it  was  proved  that  for- 
eign mats  were  not  made  more  cheaply  in  prison  than  they  were  made 
outside.  That  the  depression  in  the  brush  trade  and  mat  trade  was,  so 
far  as  it  existed  at  all,  only  connected  with  the  production  of  the  cheaper 
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descriptions  of  goods,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  descriptions 
of  brushes,  it  appeared  that  the  production  in  this  country  was  actually 
on  the  increase. 

With  resi)ect  to  the  instructions  directing  the  committee  to  report 
whetlier  any,  and^if  so,  what,  steps  could  be  taken  effectually  to  restrict 
the  imxKurtation  of  such  goods  they  answered  as  follows: 

Yoiir  committee  reply  that  no  cause  has  been  shown  for  the  necessity 
to  take  any  steps  to  restrict  the  importation  of  prison-made  goods,  and 
that  if  causes  were  shown  no  steps  can  be  taken  to  restrict  such 
importation  which  would  not  produce  more  harm  than  good.  Any 
prohibitory  legislation  would  involve  administrative  action  of  a  kind 
which  would  be  most  injurious  to  trade,  which  would  probably  create 
international  difficulties,  and  which  would  fail  in  effecting  the  objects 
intended. 

Vierteljakrshe/te  zur  SiatisHk  des  Deutschen  Eeichs.  Ergdnzungsheft 
enthaltend  Hauptergehiisse  der  Berufszdhlung  vom  14.  Juni  1895  im 
Deutschen  Reich,  Jahrgang  180G.  Herausgegeben  vom  kaiserliclien 
statistischen  Amt.    125  pp. 

This  is  a  supplement  to  the  tegular  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  imperial 
statistical  bureau  and  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  in  a 
preliminary  form  some  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  occupations 
taken  June  15, 1805. 

In  this  publication  the  individual  occupations  are  not  given,  the 
population  being  grouped  only  according  to  sex,  to  the  industry  in 
which  engaged,  and  to  condition.  Condition  shows  whether  they  are 
earning  a  livelihood  in  the  various  occupations,  are  engaged  as 
domestic  servants,  are  dependents,  or  are  without  occupations  but  not 
dependent  directly  upon  members  of  their  families.  They  are  also 
grouped  according  to  principal  and  secondary  occupations. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1895  with  those  obtained  from  a 
census  taken  in  1882  shows  some  interesting  results.  The  population 
of  the  German  Empire  in  1895  was  51,770,284,  an  increase  of  6,548,171 
since  1882.  The  following  statement  shows  the  population  classified 
according  to  sex  and  condition: 

POPULATION  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  BY  SEX  AND  COXDITIOX. 


Malea. 

Fomalea. 

1885. 

1882. 

1895. 

1882. 

Cttodition. 

Nnmber. 

Poroont 

of  total 

male 

popn- 

latton. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total 
male 
popu- 
lation. 

Nnmber. 

Percent 
of  total 
female 
popu- 
lation. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total 
female 
popu- 
lation. 

Penons  caining  a 
liTvlibood  in  t»- 
rtoaa  occupations 

Domeiit  ic  Aerran  ts . 

Depenilenta 

Fersonii  having  no 
occupation 

15, 506, 682 

25,364 

8.850,061 

1,027,052 

61.03 

.10 

34.83 

4.04 

13,  372. 905 

42, 510 

8, 082, 973 

052, 361 

60.38 

.10 

36.49 

2.04 

100. 00 

5. 264,  408 

1,313.954 

18,667,214 

1,115,549 

19.97 

4.99 

70.81 

4.23 

4, 259. 103 

1.  2ft2, 414 

10. 827, 722 

702. 125 

18.46 

6.5C 

72.94 

3.04 

Total 

25, 400. 150 

100.00 

22,  150, 749 

26. 3C1, 125 

100.00  ;  23,071,364 

1 

100.00 
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A  noticeable  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  relative  increase  in 
the  number  of  females  who  are  earning  a  livelihood  or  are  otherwise 
independently  situated  and  the  corresponding  relative  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  who  are  domestic  servants  and  dependents. 

In  regard  to  the  engagement  of  the  population  in  the  various 
occupations,  the  present  census  considers  207,  while  in  that  of  1882 
there  were  153  occupations  considered.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  population  among  the  various  industries. 
Those  engaged  as  domestic  servants,  Government  and  ecclesiastical 
employees,  professional  men,  and  those  having  no  occupation  are  not 
included. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  ENGAGED  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Agriculture,  gardening  and  lire  atock 

Forestry  and  ti sheriee 

Mining,  smelting,  salt,  and  peat  extraction. 

Stone  work  and  earthenware 

Metal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  instruments,  etc 

C  hemica  Is 

Forestry     products,     lighting    materials, 

grease,  oila,  and  varnishes 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather 

Woodenware  and  oarred  goods 

Food  products 

Clothing 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  sculpture,  decoration,  and  artistic 

work  of  all  kinds 

Manufacturers,  factory  bands,  artisans,  etc., 

of  whom  the  industry  cannot  be  classified. 

Commercial  pursuits 

Insurance 

Transportation 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Total 


Persons  earning  a  liveli- 
hood at  their  principal 
occupations. 

Total    persons    dependent 
upon  the  industry. 

1895. 

1882. 

1895. 

1882. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

8.156,045 

43.13 

50.12 

18, 068, 663 

40.40 

47.32 

136,647 

.72 

.72 

432. 644 

.97 

.97 

667,774 

8.00 

2.72 

1,847,307 

4.13 

3.30 

501, 315 

2.65 

2.05 

1,316.641 

2.94 

2.25 

862,035 

4.56 

8  26 

2,152,780 

4.81 

3.37 

385,223 

2.04 

1.76 

1,041  127 

2.33 

2.01 

102,023 

.54 

.36 

289,526 

.65 

.42 

42.097 

.23 

.10 

134,070 

.30 

.24 

945, 191 

5.00 

5.25 

1, 899, 904 

4.25 

4.65 

135,  863 

.72 

.56 

306,547 

.68 

.SO 

168.358 

80 

.80 

429,327 

.96 

.6 

647,  010 

3  42 

3.22 

1,688.592 

3.78 

3.45 

878, 163 

4.64 

4.09 

2, 078, 607 

4.65 

4.2» 

1, 513, 124 

8.00 

8.23 

2, 973, 700 

6.65 

6.86 

1,353,447 

7.16 

6.84 

8,705,773 

8.29 

6.08 

110, 291 

.63 

.43 

251,503 

.56 

.37 

28,546 

.15 

.15 

61,080 

.14 

.U 

20,061 

.16 

.56 

76.748 

.17 

.50 

1. 205, 133 

6u37 

6.20 

2, 030, 619 

6u57 

5.73 

25.384 

.13 

.07 

69.664 

.16 

.00 

615,  331 

8.25 

2.70 

2. 002,  706 

4.48 

3.66 

492,660 

2.61 

1.72 

054.856 

2.13 

L90 

18,012,430 

100.00 

100.00 

44, 721, 393 

100.00 

100.00 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  there  is  a  relative  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  textile  and  clothing 
industries,  while  a  relative  increase  is  shown  in  the  number  engaged 
in  the  other  industries.  The  population  engaged  in  stonework  and 
earthenware,  food  products,  transportation,  metal  work,  building  trades, 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  commercial  pursuits  has  shown  the  most 
marked  increase. 

The  census  of  occupations  in  detail  will  be  shown  in  future  special 
publications. 
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Gesehichte  und  Organisation  der  amtlichen  Statistik  in  Ungarn,  Im 
Auftrage  des  kgl.  uDgariscben  Rtatistischen  Bureau's  verfasst  voq 
Gustav  Bokor.  Heransgegeben  vom  kgl.  ungarischen  Btatistischen 
Bureau.     1896.    v,  291  pp. 

April  18, 1896,  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  a  central  bareaa  for  the  collection  of  official  statistics  for  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary.  The  above  work  was  published  as  a  memorial  of  the 
event.  It  contains  a  history  of  statistical  work  in  Hungary  covering 
not  only  the  twenty-five  years  mentioned,  but  going  back  to  the  very 
earliest  statistical  efforts. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  organization  and  development  of 
official  statistical  work  in  Hungary,  especially  since  the  creation  of  the 
bureau  in  1871,  and  describes  in  detail  some  of  the  more  important 
statistical  undertakings,  notably  those  relating  to  population,  foreign 
trade,  and  agriculture.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  social 
statistics,  but  with  respect  to  this  class  of  work  the  author  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  future. 

An  appendix  contains  a  digest  of  laws  relating  to  statistical  work 
and  a  list  of  official  statistical  publications  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom 
since  1868. 
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OFFICIAL  BTTLLETIirS  OF  FOBEIOIT  LABOB  SUREATIS. 

In  B^llettn  No.  1  a  notice  was  given  of  the  labor  bnreans  wliicli  had 
been  created  by  diflfereat  foreign  Oovemments.  Since  then  the  reports 
of  these  bureaus  have  been  regularly  noticed  and  their  contents  sum- 
marised in  the  bulletins.  In  addition  to  these  regular  reports,  sev- 
eral of  the  bureaus  issue  monthly  revieivs  devoted  to  chronicling  the 
pdncipal  hapi>enings  in  the  labor  world.  The  contents  of  these  revietre 
being  of  such  a  varied  nature  can  not  i^ell  be  summarized.  In  the  fol- 
lowing acoomit  the  effort  is  made  to  show  the  general  character  of  the 
contents  of  these  reviews,  together  with  the  occasional  reproduction  of 
certain  matter  that  is  of  general  interest. 

Labor  Qaaette:  Journal  of  the  Labor  Department  of  ike  British  Board 
of  Trade.  Published  monthly.  Vol.  I,  May-December,  1893  j  VoL 
II,  1894;  Vol.  Ill,  18955  Vol.  IV,  1896. 

The  issue  of  the  Labor  Gazette  by  the  English  labor  department 
was  commenced  in  May,  1893.  In  an  introductory  note  to  the  first 
number  the  objects  of  the  publication  are  clearly  set  forth.  It  was 
declared  to  be  *'a  journal  for  the  use  of  workmen  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  obtainiug  prompt  and  accurate  information  on  matters  specially 
affecting  labor." 

In  securing  this  information  especial  use  is  made  of  the  material 
bearing  on  labor  which  is  already  collected  by  various  Government 
bureaus,  but  which  is  not  readily  accessible  to  the  workingmen,  either 
because  it  is  buried  in  largo  and  expensive  publications  or  because  the 
workingmen  have  not  as  a  rule  the  means  of  knowing  where  and  how 
it  can  be  obtained.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  information  obtained  from 
the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  concerning  mutual  aid  societies, 
trades  unions,  cooperative  organizations,  etc.,  or  from  the  inspectors  of 
factories  concerning  accidents  and  the  condition  of  labor  in  factories. 

In  the  second  place,  the  efibrt  is  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  ot 
trade  unions,  employers'  associations,  and  other  organizations  in  secur- 
ing information  concerning  subjects  with  vvhich  they  are  specially  con- 
cerned. Finally,  through  the  consular  officers  and  other  sources,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  labor  movement  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Gazette  as  published,  therefore,  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to 
giving  information  on  certain  definite  subjects  which  are  treated  in 
every  issue.    Each  number  thus  gives  : 
74 
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1.  A  sammary  of  emplojnment  during  the  month,  devoted  to  showing 
the  extent  of  employment  of  labor  in  different  localities  and  industrieB. 

2.  A  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  their  arbitration  and  oon- 
eiliation. 

3.  Prosecutions  under  the  fKtory  and  workshop,  mines,  and  other 
labor  acts. 

4  Jorispradence— judicial  dedsioas  relatiug  po  labor  rights  and 
duties. 

&  Changes  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  based  upon  data 
obtained  from  local  corresx>oudents,  employers,  trade  unions,  and  other 
KNiroes. 

6.  Accidents  to  laborers  in  factories,  mines,  and  on  railways, 

7.  Industrial  organizations  registered  or  dissolved. 
3.  The  work  of  employment  bure»u8. 

9.  Statistics  of  poor  relief  furnished  by  the  local  government  boards. 

10.  Statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration. 

11.  Statistics  of  foreign  trade. 

12.  Thelabor  movemeiitabn)ad,eonsisting  of  notes  concerning  impor- 
tant labor  happenings  in  foreign  countries. 

13.  MisceUaneous  notices  or  short  articles  for  the  most  part  based 
vpon  official  publications,  and  rex)orts  of  industrial  organizations  and 
congresses,  giving  information  on  particular  subjects  of  interest,  such 
as  cooperation  and  profit  sharing,  workingmen's  Insurance,  etc. 

Bulletin  de  V  Office  du  Travail^  Minister e  du  Commerce^  de  rindustrie^ 
des  JPosies  et  des  TetSgrapheSj  France.  Published  monthly.  VoL  I, 
1894;  Vol.  II,  1895;  Vol.  in,  1896. 

The  French  bureau  of  Izboir  was  created  in  1391.  It  was  not  until 
January,  1894,  however,  that  it  commenced  the  publication  of  its 
monthly  bulletin.  Tlie  purpose  and  character  of  this  publication  are  in 
almost  every  respect  those  of  the  Labor  Gazette  of  the  British  labor 
de{Murtment.  Each  number  is  divided  into  distinct  parts,  each  devoted 
to  chronicling  facts  in  a  particular  field  of  social  economics.  These 
sections  are  as  follows : 

;  1.  The  labor  market,  or   information  concerning   the  activity  of 
industry  and  the  extent  to  which  labor  is  employed  throughout  France. 

2.  General  information  omceming  social  matters,  such  as  contracts 
ftnr  public  works,  foreign  eommerce,  business  failures,  building  permits 
in  Paris,  operation  of  pawn  shops  in  Paris,  current  prices  at  Paris, 
free  employment  bureaus,  poor  relief,  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  and 
steel,  etc 

3.  The  trade  association  movement  in  France — information  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  trade  unions  and  employers'  associations. 

4.  Strikes,  lockouts,  and  arbitration  and  conciliation  during  the 
month. 
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5.  Provident  associations^  or  the  operations  of  the  national  banks  for 
the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  accidents,  death,  old  age,  and 
invalidity,  and  the  national  savings  bank. 

G.  The  social  movement  in  foreign  countries.  Under  this  head  are 
given  notes  concerning  labor  matters  in  countries  other  than  France, 
largely  taken  from  foreign  official  publications. 

7.  Laws  and  official  documents — the  reproduction  of  all  laws  and 
official  decrees,  orders,  circulars,  etc.,  relating  to  the  regulation  of  labor. 

8.  Jurisprudence — quotations  of  decisions  of  courts  interpreting  laws 
relating  to  labor. 

9.  Bibliography — a  brief  notice  of  foreign  and  domestic  official 
publications. 

Revue  du  Travail:  Publieepar  V Office  du  Travail  de  Belgiquej  Ministere 
de  VIndustrie  et  du  Travail.    Published  monthly.     Vol.  I,  1896. 

The  royal  order  of  April  12, 1895,  which  organized  the  labor  bureau 
of  Belgium,  provided,  among  other  things,  that  it  should  issue  a 
monthly  bulletin  in  order  to  give  prompt  publicity  to  matters  relating 
to  labor.  The  scope  of  this  bulletin  can  best  be  shown  by  reproducing 
the  paragraph  of  the  order  in  which  its  character  is  defined.  Article 
6  of  this  order  reads : 

The  bureau  of  labor  shall  publish  monthly  an  official  bulletin  under 
the  title  of  Kevue  du  Travail.  This  review  must  be  particularly 
devoted  to  giving  information  concerning  the  labor  market;  nonem- 
ploymentj  industrial  conflicts  between  employers  and  employees, 
whether  commenced,  in  progress,  or  terminated;  arrangements  causing 
new  conditions  of  labor;  resolutions  voted  by  the  councils  of  industry 
and  labor;  accidents  to  labor,  and  judicial  decisions  rendered  in  virtue 
of  legal  provisions  concerning  responsibility  for  accidents;  measures 
taken  by  public  administrations  concerning  the  hygiene  and  security  of 
industrial  establishments;  the  construction  of  workingmen's  homes; 
the  development  of  mutual  aid,  cooperative,  and  savings  institutions; 
industrial,  trade,  and  housekeeping  education;  congresses  of  working- 
men's  associations,  and  the  work  of  societies  which  concern  themselves 
with  social  questions. 

It  shall  also  give  summary  information  concerning  the  fluctuations 
of  commerce;  exports  and  imports,  if  necessary;  the  effects  of  coloniza- 
tion ;  the  retail  prices  of  articles  ordinarily  consumed  by  the  working 
classes,  and  comparative  tables  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  world.  Finally,  it  shall  give  notices  concerning  the 
principal  events  relating  to  labor,  and  the  course  of  labor  legislation  in 
both  Belgium  and  foreign  countries. 

In  pursuance  of  these  provisions  the  labor  bureau  has  published  since 
January,  1896,  the  above-entitled  review.  The  resources  of  the  bureau 
have  not  yet  permitted  it  to  fully  carry  out  this  programme  as  outlined 
in  the  order  that  has  just  been  quoted.     As  published,  each  number  of 
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the  review  coutaius  about  100  pages,  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
distinct  departments.    These  departments  are: 

1.  The  labor  market,  consisting  of  information  given  by  special  but 
unpaid  correspondents  in  the  diflferent  industrial  districts  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  labor  is  employed,  factories  are  in  activity,  etc. 
The  bureau,  however,  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  information. 

2.  Strikes,  lockouts,  and  arbitration,  giving  a  record  of  labor  dis- 
turbances of  the  month  and  their  settlement. 

3.  Mutuality  in  Belgium,  or  information  concerning  the  organization 
and  operation  of  mutual  aid  societies  of  all  kinds. 

4.  The  trade  association  movement  in  Belgium,  or  information  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  trade  unions  among  laborers  or  associations 
of  employers. 

5.  Betail  prices  of  the  principal  food  products  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Kingdom  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month. 

6.  Labor  chronicle,  or  notes  concerning  the  principal  events  of  the 
month  relating  to  labor  and  industry  either  in  Belgium  or  in  other 
countries.  To  a  large  extent  this  information  consists  of  excerpts  from 
foreign  official  and  other  publications. 

7.  Labor  legislation — the  reproduction  either  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
laws,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  relating  to  labor. 

8.  Jurisprudence — ^judicial  decisions  on  questions  relating  to  labor. 

9.  The  insx)ection  of  factories  and  workshops,  consisting  of  rex)orts 
from  the  inspection  department,  showing  the  amount  of  work  done,  and 
a  table  giving  information  concerning  the  number  of  accidents  in 
factories,  workshops,  and  mines. 

10.  Official  acts — a  reproduction  of  all  official  acts  or  orders  concern- 
ing labor  matters. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  departments  short  notices  on  other 
points  are  also  occasionally  given. 

Of  the  information  contained  in  these  bulletins,  that  relating  to  retail 
prices  of  food  products  is  of  the  most  general  interest  to  other  than 
Belgian  citizens.    Tables  are  therefore  here  given  showing  these  prices 
as  published  for  February  29  and  August  31, 1896. 
6395— No.  8 6 
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*       EETAIL  TRICES  OF  PKIXCIPAL  FOODS,  ETC.,  IN  BELGIUM,  FEBIiUARY  29,  1896. 


Foods,  etc. 


Wbcut  bread potuid. 

fi JO  bread..........  — do... 

Wbcat  and  rye  bread.. do... 

Coffee do. . . 


Milk 


.qnart. 


Eggs dozen. 

Bnttcr pound. 

ArtiUciol  butter do... 

Tallow do... 

Beef do... 


Yeal 


.do... 


Muttou do. 


Pork do. 


Lard 


.do. 


Potatoes do. 


Salt 


.do. 


Sugar 


.do... 


Eice 


.do. 


Beans quart . . 

Codfisb,  salt x^und. . 

Codflsb,  dried do 

Bed  bcrring eacb.. 

01i%'eoil quart.. 

Cbicory pound.. 

Cbeese do. . . . 


Coal 100  lbs. 


Petroleum pound., 


Brus- 
sels. 

Ant- 
werp. 

Mecb- 
lin. 

Eecloo. 

Bruges. 

Tonr- 
nay. 

Cos- 
selies. 

Ka- 

mur. 

Ver- 
viers. 

f  $0. 018 

$0,019 

) 

f$0.018 

) 

$0,023 

$0,018 

to 
I    .019 

to 
.021 

[$0.Q21 

to 
I    .025 

|$0.018 

$0,019 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOODS,  ETC  ,  IX  BELGIUM,  AUGUST  31  1896. 


Foods,  etc. 


Wheat  bread poand . 

R,vebrea<l do... 

Wheat  aoU  rye  bread,  .do. . .  .i 

Coffee do... 

Milk quart. 

^SSs doBcn. 

Butter poond, 

Artificial  batter do. . . 

Tallow do... 

^f do... 

^tal do... 

^Bttan do... 

j^ do... 

J^fd do. . . 

P^atom...^ do... 

Salt do... 

Am  «••■••••••••••••   ••  QOa  •  fl 

Bwns qnart. 

CMlijal),  iialt poand . 

Oodfiflh,  dried.. do.. . 

Jirdb«rri^g.. ...each. 

OlJre  oil quart. 

Chicory ..pound. 

Cheese do... 

GmI aoo  Ihft. 

Petroleom quart. 


Brns 

sola. 


$0,021 


Ant- 
werp. 


(fO.  0181 
21   {     to 
I      021) 


.018 
.018 

.280 

.022 

.185 

.249 

.140 
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.175 

.175 
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.064 
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.019 
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.210 
.21» 
.022 


.018 

.175 
.037 
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.105 
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.175 

.IS 
.140 


.008 

.005 
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.064 
.105 
.053 
.012 
.365 
039 
.140 


.022 


Mech- 
lin. 

Eecloo. 

Bruges. 

$0,019 

$0,019 

$0,021 

.016 

.014 

.014 

.018 

.016 

.017 

r    .210 

^ 

1       to 
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.245 

I    .268 

.037 

.029 

.051 

.162 

.185 

.906 

.245 

.210 
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r      096 

) 

to 

}    .131 

.090 
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1 

.088 

.114 

.131 

.158 

.149 

.158 
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.153 

.158 

.140 

.153 

.149 
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.074 
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.011 
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) 

to 
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.035 

.031 

J 
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.iii 

.114 
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.015 

.015 
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.467 

.493 

.475 

.028 

.031 

.035 

.140 

.153 

.175 

.198 

.193 

.175 

.024 

.022 

.026 

Tour- 
nay. 


$0. 018 


.016 

.230 

.037 
.185 

to 
.204 
.228 

to 
.236 

.131 

.061 
.088 

to 
.123 

105 


G08 

Rclios. 


$0. 018 


(    .10£ 

to 

I    .131 


131 
.123 

to 
.140 
.131 
.131 
.005 
.005 
.079 

.018 

.051 
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.024 
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.020 
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.037 
.222 
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.158 

.088 
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to 
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.175 
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.123 

.105 
.007 
.004 
.075 

.026 
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.123 
.105 
.019 
.258 
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.001 
.158 
.024 


Na- 
mar. 


$0,020 

.018 
.019 

.210 


.185 

.245 

.140 
.088 
.123 

.158 

.166 

.140 

.088 
.006 
.004 
.074 

.023 

.064 
.105 
.123 
.019 
.365 
.118 
.053 
.193 
.026 


Ver 
viors. 


$9,014 
.019 

.263 

.037 


.254 

.131 
.114 
.106 

.175 

.146 

.123 
.123 
.007 
.007 
.068 

.031 

.064 
.088 
.068 
.019 
.457 
.053 
.105 
.149 
.027 
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This  pablication  was  commenced  in  March,  1893,  nnder  tbe  title  of 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  In  August  of  the  same  year  its 
name  was  changed  to  its  present  title.  The  greater  part  of  each  num- 
ber is  taken  up  with  the  reproduction  of  statistics  which  have  appeared 
in  British  and  American  reviews  relating  to  labor  questions.  Its  origi- 
nal matter  consists  of  sections  giving  the  condition  of  the  labor  market 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  notes  concerning  labor  conditions 
and  occurrences  in  foreign  countries,  and  statistics  of  commerce,  cus- 
toms, and  shipping. 


DECISIOirS  OF  COUBTS  AFFECTDTO  LABOR 

• 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continned  in  sncceBsive  issnes,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  aH  they  occur.  A.11  material  ports  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated,  when  short,  by  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reyiser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDEE  STATUTOKY  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Eailboad  Companies— ^/^ow^tcwt  «. 
Oreat  Northern  Ry.  Co.  67  Northwestern  Reporter ^  page  804. — This  was 
an  action  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Hennepin  County,  Minn., 
to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  suftered  by  the  plaintiff,  while 
in  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  through  the  alleged  negligence  of 
a  fellow-servant.  The  plaintiff*  based  his  suit  upon  section  2701  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1894,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

''Every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this 
State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent  or  servant 
thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant 
thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  when  sustained 
within  this  State,"  •  •  *,  The  defendant  demurred  to  the  plain- 
tiffs complaint  and  the  district  court  issued  an  order  sustaining  said 
demurrer.  From  said  order  the  plaintiff"  appealed  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  8, 1896,  and  reversed  the 
order  of  the  lower  court.  From  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
delivered  by  Judge  Mitchell,  the  following,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  is  quoted : 

The  question  presented  by  the  demurrer  to  the  complaint  was  whether 
the  facts  alleged  brought  the  case  within  the  operation  of  general  laws, 
1887,  chapter  13  (Gen.  St.  1894,  §  2701),  making  railway  companies  liable 
to  their  servants  for  damages  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant.  The  allegations  of  the  complaint  were  that  plaintiflT  was 
employed  by  the  defendant  as  one  of  a  crew  of  section  hands,  who  were 
engaged  in  repairing  defendant's  track;  that  while  he  with  the  rest  of 
the  crew  were  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  them  to  take  up  from  the  main  track  a  heavy  iron  rail,  in  order 
to  remove  the  old  ties  and  replace  them  with  new  ones,  and  for  that  ])ur- 
pose  it  became  necessary  to  lift  and  carry  the  rail,  ♦  •  •  and  in  so 
doing  it  was  necessary  to  use  great  and  extraordinary  ha«t«,  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  replacing  the  rail  before  the  approach  of  a  com- 
ing train;  that  while  the  rail  was  being  thus  moved  and  carried  by  the 
plaintiff  and  another  section  man,  who  were  ordered  by  the  section 
foreman  to  make  haste,  so  that  the  track  might  be  put  in  order  so  as  to 
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avert  danger  to  a  then  approacbing  train,  plaintiff's  fellow- servant,  who 
was  engaged  with  hira  in  carrying  the  rail,  negligently  and  suddenly 
released  his  hold  of  the  rail,  and  dropped  the  same,  by  reason  whereof 
plaintiff  saff'ered  the  injaries  comx)lained  of. 

The  language  of  the  act  is  broad  enough  to  include  any  injury  sus- 
tained by  any  railway  employee,  in  any  capacity,  through  the  negli- 
gence of  any  other  employee  of  the  railroad  in  the  same  or  any  other 
capacity. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  law,  we  have,  by  judicial  construction,  limited 
its  operation  to  those  employees  of  railroads  who  are  exposed  to  the 
peculiar  dangers  attending  the  operation  of  railroads,  or  what  are,  for 
brevity,  callea  <'  railroad  dangers."  But,  as  the  general  language  of  the 
act  has  been  thus  limited  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sustaining  its  validity, 
we  think  it  ought  not  to  be  limited  further  than  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

We  have  held  that  the  test  is  not  whether  the  conditions  are  in  some 
respects  parallel  to  those  to  be  found  in  some  other  kinds  of  business, 
or  whether  the  appliances  are,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  those  used  in 
some  other  kinds  of  business,  but  that  ii  there  is  any  substantial  ele- 
ment of  hazard  or  condition  of  danger  which  contributed  to  the  injury, 
and  which  is  peculiar  to  the  railroad  business,  the  statute  applies. 

We  think  that  under  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  the  plaintiff's  employment  involved  an  element  of  hazard  or 
condition  of  danger  peculiar  to  the  railroad  business,  and  intimately 
connected  with  and  growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the  road,  to  wit, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  repairing  the  track  upon  which  trains  were 
operated,  and  that,  in  view  of  that  fact,  the  work  had  to  be  done  with 
great  and  unusual  haste,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  to  trains  that  were 
or  might  be  approaching.  We  therefore  think  that  the  complaint  stated 
a  cause  of  action,  and  that  the  demurrer  ought  to  have  been  overruled. 
Order  reversed. 


Employers'  Liability — Unblocked  Railw^ay  Frog— Contribu- 
tory Negligence — Lake  Erie  and  Western  Ry.  Go,  v.  Craig.  73  Fed- 
tral  Reporter  J  pa^e  642. — Suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  western  division  of  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  by 
Frank  B.  Craig  against  the  railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  received  in  the  railroad  yard  at  Lima,  Ohio,  while  acting  as 
foreman  of  night  switching  crew.  Said  injury  was  caused  by  his 
catching  his  foot  in  a  frog  which  was  unblocked,  and  thus  being 
unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  cars  which  were  being  pushed  or 
^'kicked^'up  a  switch.  A  judgment  was  rendered  for  Craig,  and  the 
raUroad  company  brought  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  Sixth  circuit,  and  said  court  rendered 
its  decision  January  30, 1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court.  In  the  opinion  of  said  court,  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Taft, 
among  the  questions  decided,  was  the  following: 

The  liability  of  the  defendant  railroad  company  was  asserted  by  the 
plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  it  had  failed  to  block  a  railroad  frog  in  its 
yard  at  Lima,  in  violation  of  a  statute  of  Ohio  passed  March  23,  1888 
(85  Ohio  Law,  105),  requiring  all  railway  corporations  opeiatmg  x^iV 
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ways  ill  tlie  State  to  block  or  fill  such  frogs,  for  the  safety  of  their 
employees,  and  imposing  a  panishment  for  failure  to  do  so.  We  have 
already  held,  in  railroad  company  v.  Van  Home,  16  O.  O.  A.,  182,  69 
Fed.,  139,  that  the  effect  of  this  statute  is  to  make  a  failure  by  a  railroad 
company  to  comply  with  it  negligence,  as  matter  of  law.  This  is  the 
ruling  of  the  supremo  court  of  Ohio  in  construing  an  analogous  statute 
enacted  to  compel  mine  owners  to  adopt  safety  appliances  for  their 
employees.  Krause  v.  Morgan  (Ohio  sup.)  40  N.  E.,  886.  The  statute 
does  not,  however,  prevent  the  master,  in  such  cases,  from  escaping 
liability,  if  the  employee  injured  by  the  master's  noncompliance  with 
the  statute  is  himself  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  This  is  ex- 
pressly ruled  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  in  the  case  cited,  where, 
after  an  ehiborate  review  of  the  authorities  in  other  States,  Judge 
Speer^  speaking  for  the  court,  sums  up  its  conclusions  as  follows: 

"While  the  statute,  as  we  construe  it,  does  not  make  the  operator  of 
the  mine  absolutely  liable  to  a  party  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 
where  the  operator  has  not  complied  with  the  statute,  such  conduct  is 
negligence  per  se;  and  the  employer  can  not  escape  liability  by  showing 
that  he  took  other  means  to  protect  the  workmen,  equally  efficacious. 
Proof  of  failure  to  obey  the  statute  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  but  the  statute  does  not  change 
the  well-established  rule  that,  where  one  has  been  guilty  of  negligence 
that  may  result  in  injury  to  others,  still  the  others  are  bound  to  exercise 
ordinary  care  to  avoid  injury.'' 

This  was  the  view  which  the  trial  court  took  of  the  statute,  and  it 
was  correct. 


Logging  Liens — Construction  of  Statute — Breault  v.  Archam- 
baidt  et  aU,  and  Lane  v.  Same,  67  Northwestern  Reporter ^  page  348, — 
The  actions  were  brought  in  the  district  court  of  St.  Louis  County, 
Minn.,  to  enforce  log  liens  under  the  provisions  of  Gen.  St.,  1894, 
sections  2451-2464,  inclusive,  and  were  argued  and  submitted  together. 
A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  from  orders  refusing  new 
trials  the  defendants  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  May  14, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court.  The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Collins, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  prepared  by  the  court  itself,  is  quoted 
below : 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  log-lien  law  (Gen.  St.,  1894,  §§  2451- 
2464,  inclusive),  a  cook  and  his  assistant,  employed  at  a  logging  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  for  the  men  actually  and  directly  engaged  in 
cutting,  hauling,  and  banking  logs,  are  entitled  to  liens  upon  such  logs 
for  the  amount  due  for  such  services. 

2.  Beldj  further,  that  a  blacksmith  employed  at  such  camp  in  shoeing 
the  horses,  in  repairing  the  sleds,  and  in  mending  and  keeping  in  order 
tools  used  by  the  men  actually  and  directly  employed  in  the  common 
enterprise,  is  also  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  logs. 

3.  The  manual  labor  which  a  lien  is  given  under  section  2451  is  not 
merely  the  personal  labor  of  a  lien  claimant,  but  includes  labor  per- 
formed by  his  teams  and  servants  under  a  contract  for  a  gross  price  per 
month  for  both. 
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The  Fellow-Servant  Act  of  Texas— Street  Railroads— 

Riley  v.  Oalvesion  City  Railway  Company.  35  Southwestern  Reporter^ 
page  826. — ^This  action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Galveston 
County,  Tex.,  by  John  Riley,  against  a  street  railroad  company,  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  said  com- 
pany. A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  company,  and  the 
plaintiff  apx>ealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State. 
Said  court  rendered  its  decision  April  ^,  1890,  and  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below.  The  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas  (chapter  91, 
acts  of  1893)  defines  who  are  and  who  are  not  fellow-servants,  and  by 
its  terms  is  confined  in  its  application  to  ^^  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
service  of  any  railroad  corporation."  The  question  was  raised  and 
decided  in  this  case  as  to  whether  the  words  "  any  railroad  corpora- 
tion ^  covered  a  street  railroad  company.  The  opinion  of  the  court  of 
civil  appeals,  delivered  by  Judge  Pleasants,  gives  the  pertinent  facts 
in  the  case,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  record  presents  two  questions — one  of  fact,  and  one  of  law — which, 
if  determined  adversely  to  appellant,  will  necessitate  an  affirmance  of  the 
judgment  appealed  from.  The  appellant,  while  in  the  service  of  appellee, 
the  evidence  shows,  was  injured  by  falling  from  a  stepladder  upon  which 
he  was  standing  for  the  purpose  of  placing'a  wire  through  an  insulator. 
In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Payne  and  one  other  servant  of  the 
defendant  company,  Payne  being  the  foreman  under  whose  immediate 
direction  and  supervision  the  work  was  being  done.  Having  placed 
the  wire  (a  large  one,  No.  4)  upon  the  insulator,  which  was  smaller  than 
it  should  have  been,  considering  the  size  of  the  wire,  appellant  directed 
his  assistants  to  pull  it,  they  being  on  the  ground,  and  having  hold  of 
one  part  of  the  wire,  and  the  appellant  another  part.  When  his  assist- 
ants had  pulled  sufficiently,  in  the  judgment  of  api)ellant,  he  ordered 
them  to  desist;  but  Payne,  disregarding  this  order,  assisted  by  the  other 
employee,  gave  another  pull  upon  the  wire,  which  caused  it  to  slip  from 
the  insulator,  and  to  strike  appellant  and  throw  him  to  the  ground,  a 
distance  of  7  feet,  and  by  the  fall  one  of  his  legs  was  broken.  The 
evidence  establishes  clearly  that  Payne  was  the  foreman  of  the  gang, 
and  that  appellant  was  subject  to  his  orders;  but  whether  Payne  had 
authority  from  the  defendant  company  to  employ  and  discharge  those 
who  worked  under  him  is  a  question  upon  which  the  evidence  is  con- 
llicting,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
before  the  court  to  sustain  the  finding  that  Payne  did  not  have  such 
authority.  Such  being  the  case,  Payne  was  the  fellow- servant  of 
appellant,  unless  the  act  known  as  the  "fellow-servant's  act ^' includes 
within  its  provisions  the  employees  of  street  railways. 

While  there  is  no  direct  decision,  that  we  are  aware  of,  by  our  supreme 
court  on  this  question,  it  is  strongly  intimated  in  Railway  Co.  v.  Groethe, 
88  Tox.,  262,  31  S.  W.,  196,  that  that  act  does  not  apply  to  street  rail- 
ways. The  many  and  great  dangers  to  life  and  limb  to  which  the 
numerous  persons  engaged  in  operating  railroads  whose  cars  were 
moved  by  steam  were  exposed,  and  the  many  different  departments  of 
labor  in  which  such  operatives  were  employed,  were  doubtless  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  induced  the  legislature  to  modify  the  rule  of  law 
heretofore  governing  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  and  prescrib- 
ing their  reciprocal  duties  and  liabilities.  But  these  reasons  for  chang- 
ing the  law  do  not  exist  in  respect  to  those  engaged  in  opexvxtmg  ^\»\^X» 
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railways.  The  same  article  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  private  corporation  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  street  railway  authorizes  also  private  corporations  for  the 
following  purposes :  For  manufacturing  or  mining  business ;  for  the  man- 
ufacture and  supply  of  gas;  for  the  supply  of  light  or  heat  to  the  pub- 
lic by  any  means;  for  the  building  and  navigation  of  steamboats^  and 
the  carriage  of  persons  and  property  thereon ;  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  mills  and  gins.  The  employees  of  anyone  of  these  cor- 
porations are  exposed  to  quite  as  great  and  as  mauy  risks  as  are  the 
employees  of  street  railways,  and  yet  the  legislature  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  law  for  their  protection.  These 
considerations  are  persuasive,  if  not  conclusive,  that  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  in  passing  the  fellow-servants'  act  was  not  to  include 
street  railways  within  its  provisious,  and  that  the  words  "any  railway 
corporation  "  in  the  first  section  of  the  act,  should  be  restricted  to  the 
usual  and  popular  import  of  that  term,  and  that  the  act  should  be  held 
not  to  embrace  railways  constructed  and  maintained  upon  streets  and 
other  highways  in  and  contiguous  to  cities  and  towns  for  carrying  persons. 

The  supreme  court  of  Kentucky,  in  the  case  of  Louisville  and  P.  R. 
Co.  V.  Louisville  City  Ry.  Co.,  held  that  a  "  railroad''  or  "railway"  are, 
in  both  their  technical  and  popular  import,  as  distinct  and  different 
things  as  a  "road"  and  a  " street,"  or  as  a  " bridge"  and  a  "railroad 
bridge."  This  was  a  case  involving  the  interpretation  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  which,  in  furtherance  of  a  certain  railroad  then  in  existence, 
aud  in  which  the  State  had  an  interest,  declared  that  no  other  railroad 
should  be  constructed  in  certain  streets  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  act  a  street  lailway  was  organized,  and,  under  license 
from  the  city,  commenced  to  lay  its  track;  and  the  railroad  sought  to 
enjoin  the  street  railway  company,  and  the  injunction  was  denied  on 
the  ground  as  given  above.    (2  Duv.,  175.) 

The  supreme  court  of  Washington  in  the  case  of  Railway  Co.  v. 
Johnson,  25  Pac,  1084,  following  the  Kentucky  decision,  supra,  holds 
that  an  act  giving  a  lien  upon  railroads  had  no  application  to  street 
railways.  A  further  distinction  between  a  "railway  corporation"  or 
"railroad  corporation"  and  a  "  street  railway  corporation  "  is  this :  That 
the  former  owns,  not  only  its  track  and  roadbed,  but  its  right  to  their 
use  and  occupation  is  exclusive,  while  the  latter  owns  no  roadbed,  nor 
is  its  (iccupancy  of  that  portion  of  the  street  on  which  its  track  is  laid 
exclusive,  but  it  is  only  a  licensee  of  the  city,  with  privilege  to  use  the 
street  in  common  with  the  public.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
the  act  known  as  the  "fellow-servants'  act,"  and  entitled  "An  act  to 
define  who  are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not  fellow-servants,"  etc., 
and  approved  May  4,  1893,  does  not  apply  to  street  railways.  The 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  is  affirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Masters'  Duty,  etc.— Wood  v.  Heiges. 
34  Atlaritic  Reporter j  page  872, — The  original  action  was  brought  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Maryland  by  William  D.  Heiges  against 
Frederick  W.  Wood,  receiver  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  a  body 
corporate,  for  damages  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  works  of  said  com- 
pany while  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  receiver.  A  judgment  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  Heiges,  and  Wood,  the  receiver,  appealed  to 
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the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State.  Said  court  rendered  its  decision 
March  26,  1S96,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The 
evidence  showed  that  Heiges  was  injured  by  being  struck  by  a  piece  of 
flying  iron  in  the  breaking  of  defective  castings^  that  he  was  kept  at 
work  about  25  feet  from  the  breaking  machine,  wbich  consisted  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  heavy  iron  ball  was  raised  to  the  roof  of  the 
building  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  castings  to  be  broken;  that  he 
bad  seen  the  machine  operated  for  months^  but  theretofore  the  broken 
pieces  of  iron  had  only  flown  a  short  distance;  tbat  he  was  given  warn- 
ing of  the  drop  of  the  ball  in  time  to  have  permitted  him  to  get  to  a 
safer  place  if  he  had  desired,  and  that  the  machine  was  m  perfect  con- 
dition, was  perfectly  operated,  and  similar  machines  were  used  in  other 
foundries. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  delivered  by  Judge  Page,  the 
following  language  was  used : 

It  was  not  contended,  either  in  this  court  or  below,  that  tbe  drop 
machine  was  not  in  perfect  condition,  or  that  it  was  not  operated  by  a 
thoroughly  skillful  workman.  But  i.t  was  insisted  that  the  machine 
was  dangerous  and  unsafe,  and  that  the  appellant  should  have  provided 
additional  protection  to  those  whose  duty  it  became  to  work  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  liabilities  of  the  master  to  his  employees  have  been  considered 
by  this  court  in  too  many  cases  to  require  here  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  general  principles  applicable  to  the  subject.  When  a  servant 
engages  to  perform  certain  services,  for  a  compensation,  it  is  implied 
as  a  part  of  the  contract  that,  as  between  himself  and  his  employer,  he 
assumes  all  the  risks  incident  to  the  service.  And  these  risks  include 
such  as  arise  from  the  hazardous  character  of  the  service,  and  from  the 
Ii6glig6nc6  of  other  servants  in  the  same  employment,  even  though 
they  may  be  in  a  different  grade. 

But  the  master  himself  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  (that  is,  due  and 
reasonable)  care  and  diligence  to  provide  proper  materials  and  appli- 
ances to  do  the  work,  and  in  the  selection  and  employment  of  competent 
and  careful  fellow-servants.  In  addition  to  this,  the  master  can  not 
negligently  expose  the  servant  to  such  extraordinary  perils,  in  the 
course  of  the  employment,  as  that  the  servant,  from  the  want  of 
knowledge,  skill,  or*physical  ability,  can  not,  by  ordinary  care  and 
prudence,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  guard  himself 
against  them.  Yet,  while  the  master  is  thus  bound  to  protect  his 
eiiii)loyees,  there  is  no  contract  obligation  imposed  upon  him  to  provide 
machinery  of  any  particular  description.  His  obligations  extend  no 
further  than  to  require  him  to  use  that  care  which  ordinary  prudence, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  require,  in  providing  the  servant 
with  machinery  or  other  instruuientalities  safe  for  use  by  him.  If  a 
servant  has  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  employer 
carries  on  his  business,  and  chooses  to  accept  the  employment,  or  con- 
tinue in  it,  he  assumes  such  risks  incident  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  are  open  or  obvious.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  the  place  prepared  for  him  to  occupy,  and  which  he  assents  to 
accept,  might,  with  reasonable  care,  have  been  made  more  safe.  His 
assent  dispenses  with  the  performance  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the 
duty  to  make  it  so. 
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Where,  however,  the  risks  to  which  the  servant  is  subjected  are  such 
as  ho  had  no  reason  to  believe,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  he 
would  have  to  encounter,  and  such  risks  arise  from  causes  hidden  or 
secret,  or  such  as  would  reasonably  escape  his  observation,  the  master 
is  bound  to  notify  his  servant,  provided  he  himself  knew,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care  ought  have  known,  of  them. 

The  master  is  therefore  not  an  insurer  of  the  servant's  safety.  He 
can  not  be  bound  for  his  servant's  injury  without  being  chai*geable  with 
some  neglect  of  duty,  measured  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  care.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  servant  is  under  an  obligation  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety  when  danger  is  either  known  to  him,  or  discoverable  by 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care.  He  must  take  ordinary  care  to  learn  the 
dangers  which  are  likely  to  beset  him,  and  where  the  servant  is  as  well 
acquainted  as  the  master  with  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  instrument 
used,  he  can  not  recover. 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  appliance  used  for  the  breaking  of  castings 
was  in  perfect  condition,  and  operated  by  a  competent  and  skillful  per- 
son. It  was  constriicted  on  the  plan  adopted  and  used  in  other 
foundries.  In  all  their  experience  in  operating  it,  none  of  the  witnesses 
had  ever  seen  pieces  lly  so  far  before.  Heiges  had  seen  the  breaking 
of  castings  with  the  crane  for  more  than  two  months.  He  had  wit- 
nessed the  construction  of  the  drop,  had  watched  the  ball  hoisted  to  the 
roof,  and  had  observed  what  impression  was  made  on  the  ingot  to 
be  broken.  For  two  weeks  he  had  been  a  daily  witness  of  the  process, 
and,  presumably  being  a  person  of  average  intelligence,  must  have 
known  as  well  as  anyone  the  risks  and  dangers  attending  its  use.  He 
did  not  know  that  pieces  of  iron  would  fly  25  feet,  nor  did  anyone. 
He  received  two  warnings  that  the  ball  was  about  to  drop,  once  when 
the  engine  stopped,  and  again  when  McAfee  cried  out  <^ Heads  up!" 
Either  warning  was  in  time  to  enable  him  to  retreat  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  though  the  cylinder  head  Avas  on  his  right,  the  car  truck 
in  front,  and  a  hydraulic  plunger  G  or  8  feet  behind  him,  the  proof 
establishes  the  fact  that  there  wa^  a  clear  way  still  open  to  him* 
Now,  despite  his  knowledge  of  the  machine,  its  effect  upon  the  cast- 
ings, and  his  double  warning,  either  through  inattention  or  careless- 
ness* or  a  feeling  of  security,  he  merely  raised  himself  up.  Then  the 
unexi>ected  happened.  He  saw  the  iron  flying  toward  him.  It  was  too 
late  to  avert  the  danger,  and  he  was  injured. 

Witli  our  view  of  the  law,  as  stated,  we  can  perceive  here  no  evidence 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  receiver.  He  employed  due  and  reasonable 
diligence,  having  respect  to  the  natureof  service,  to  provide  proper  mate- 
rials, appliances,  and  instrumentalities  for  doing  the  work,  ^^  and  to  select 
competent  and  skillful  persons"  to  manage  them.  But,  apart  from  this, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  another  ground  upon  which  the  plaintiff 
is  not  entitled  to  recover.  He  accepted  employment  to  work  in  the 
foundry,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
business  was  conducted,  and  continued  in  it  after  the  drop  was  put  up. 
His  duty  was  that  of  a  molder,  chipper  of  castings,  and  general  laborer. 
Such  duty  required  him  to  work  in  all  parts  of  the  foundry.  On  the 
particular  occasion  on  which  he  was  injured,  he  accepted  the  position 
assigned  him  to  discharge  an  ordinary  duty,  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  itB  surroundings  and  dangers, 
without  remonstrance;  and, having  done  so,  ^'he  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences, so  far  as  any  claim  against  the  employer  is  concerned." 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  master  is  not  obliged  to  provide 
machineTy  similar  to  that  used  in  other  establishments,  though  that  may 
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be  less  dangerous.  The  issue  was  whether  the  particular  machinery  was 
]U'oi)er  and  suitable,  and  that  was  to  be  determined  by  its  actual  condi- 
tion, and  not  by  comparing  it  with  other  machines.  Judgment  reversed 
urithout  a  new  trial. 


Employers'  Liability— Eailroad  Co3ipanies— J?oi«fon  and  T. 
C.  Ry.  Co.  r.  StrycharsM.  35  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  851. — This  was 
an  action  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Harris  County,  Tex.,  by  M. 
Strycharski,  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Kailway  Company.  Judg- 
ment was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  company  appealed  to  the 
court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  March 
26, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  The  plaintiff, 
one  of  whose  duties  it  was  to  fill  the  water  tanks  of  cars,  placed  a  lad- 
der against  a  car  standing  with  others  on  the  track,  and  stood  upon  it, 
holding  a  hose,  through  which  the  water  ran  into  the  tank  in  the  car 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  While  so  engaged,  a  switch  engine 
approached  the  stationary  cars,  unobserved  by  plaintiff,  and  struck  the 
rear  car  with  sufficient  force  to  upset  the  ladder  and  throw  the  plaintiff 
to  the  ground.  There  was  no  provision,  by  rule  or  otherwise,  for  the 
giving  of  notice  before  a  coupliug  was  made,  the  employees  being 
expected  to  look  out  for  such  dangers  and  protect  themselves ;  but  plain- 
tiff testified  that  on  all  previous  occasions  he  had  been  warned,  and  had 
time  to  get  out  of  danger  before  the  cars  were  struck.  Before  this 
occasion,  however,  he  had  been  engaged  either  in  the  Pullman  sleeper, 
after  its  return  to  the  main  track,  or  in  the  coaches,  cleaning  closets, 
and  the  coupling  had  been  made  from  the  front.  ELis  exposure  was 
different,  on  the  night  he  was  injured,  from  what  it  had  previously  been. 
His  immediate  superior,  when  giving  him  instructions  about  supplying 
the  car  with  water,  gave  him  no  information  or  warning  as  to  the  change 
to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  ooupling,  nor  had  he  ever  told  him  of  it, 
or  of  the  requirement  that  employees  must  look  out  for  their  own  safety. 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Williams,  contains  the 
following: 

Plaintiff  for  many  years  bad  been  in  the  service  of  this  company,  in 
different  capacities,  and  had  worked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  depot 
at  Ilouston,  where  he  was  hurt.    About  a  week  before  he  had  received 
hfs  injuries  he  was  changed  from  his  then  occupation  of  cleaning  sta- 
tionary cars  "standing  in  sheds  and  on  the  tracks,  and  was  put  to  per- 
form the  service  in  which  he  was  hurt.     This  consisted,  in  a  general 
^ay,  of  filling  with  water  the  tanks  and  cleaning  out  the  water-closets 
in  the  cars  of  incoming  and  outgoing  trains.    His  own  evidence  and 
that  of  his  superior,  Bloxsom,  who  had  the  power  to  employ  and  dis- 
charge such  servants,  and  was  the  representative  of  the  company,  show 
that  bis  previous  experience  wa1s  not  sufficient  to  qualify  him,  without 
further  instructions,  for  the  new  work,  and  that,  in  his  new  situation, 
there  were  risks  which  were  not  incident  to  his  old,  against  which  ordi- 
nary care  for  his  safety  required  warning  from  the  superior. 
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In  view  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  we  conclude  that  by  the  change  in 
the  method  of  handling  the  cars  on  the  night  in  question,  plaintiff  was 
exposed  to  a  danger  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  which  his  experience 
did  not  enable  him  to  foresee;  and  that  Bloxsom  knew,  or,  by  ordinary 
care,  could  have  known  it;  and  that  such  care  would  have  required  him 
to  notify  plaintiff  of  such  danger;  and  that,  in  omitting  to  do  so,  he  was 
guilty  of  negligence,  which  helped  to  cause  plaintiff's  injury.  We  fur- 
ther conclude  that  plaintiff  was  not  guilty  of  negligence  in  failing  to 
discover  his  danger  before  he  was  hurt,  and  that  he  did  not  assume  the 
risk  resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  regulation  [for  giving  notice  of 
danger],  as  he  supposed  there  was  one. 

From  these  conclusionsof  fa<2t,  it  results  that  plaintiff  became  entitled 
to  recover  of  the  receiver  damages  for  his  injuries.  When  the  servant 
is  inexperienced  in  the  work  which  he  is  doing,  and,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  master,  is  exposed  to  a  danger  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  warn  him;  and  when  he  fails  to  do  so,  and  injury 
results  to  the  servant,  the  master  is  liable.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
master,  when  engaged  in  a  complex  business,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
services  of  plaintiff'  were  engaged,  to  adopt  definite  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  employees.  As  plaintiff,  under 
the  evidence  now  before  us,  was  situated  so  that  he  could  not  reasonably 
protect  himself  by  watching  out  for  the  return  of  the  switch  engine 
with  the  cars  attached,  some  method  of  warning  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  safety,  and  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  provide  for  it 
entitles  pla'ntiff  to  compensation  for  his  injuries. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Houston  and  T.  0. 
Ry.  Co.  v.  Kelly.  35  Southwestern  Beporter^  page  678. — This  case  was 
brought  before  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  Texas  on  appeal  from  the 
district  court  of  Washington  County,  where  a  judgment  had  been 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff.  Addle  £.  Kelly.  The  original  action  was 
brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  one  Frank  Kelly,  aused 
by  a  wreck  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Eailroad  in  January, 
1893.  The  court  of  civil  appeals  rendered  its  decision  April  30,  1896, 
sustaining  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  and  deciding,  among  other 
points,  that  a  servant  is  entitled  to  recover  for  an  injury  sustained  by 
the  joint  negligence  of  the  master  and  fellow-servants. 

In  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Judge  Pleasants,  the  following  language 
is  used  : 

The  proposition  submitted  under  the  fourth  and  fifth  assignments  of 
error  is  that,  "if  fast  running  contributed  proximately  to  the  accident, 
the  train  being  operated  at  the  time  by  fellow -servants  of  the  deceased, 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover."  This  proposition  is  not  correct.  If 
the  accident  was  caused  partly  by  the  fast  running  of  the  train,  and 
partly  by  the  defects  in  the  rail  and  the  car  wheel,  and  such  defects 
were  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  deceased,  if  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  might 
have  recovered;  and  yet  the  "fast  running  of  the  train,"  through  the 
negligence  of  the  ftUow-servants  of  the  deceased,  " contributed  proxi- 
mately to  the  accident."  If  injury  result  to  the  servant  from  the  joint 
negligence  of  the  master  and  fellow- servants,  the  master  is  liable. 
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Measure  of  Damages  for  Wrongful  Discharge — BabcocJcv, 
Appleton  Manufacturing  Company,  67  Northwestern  Reporter ^  pa^e  33, — 
This  action  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Outagamie  County, 
Wis.,  by  Havilali  Babcock  against  the  Appleton  ManufacturiDg  Com. 
pany  to  recover  a  balance  of  $60,  wages  as  traveling  agent,  alleged  to 
be  due  on  contract.  He  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  company 
to  work  for  it  for  a  term  of  years  for  a  stipulat.ed  sum  per  month,  and 
the  contract  contained  a  stipulation  that  cither  party  should  have  the 
right  to  terminate  the  contract  on  giving  sixty  days'  notice.  He  worked 
for  the  company  a  short  time,  when  he  was  discharged  without  notice, 
having  been  paid  up  to  the  time  of  such  discharge.  He  brought  the 
suit  to  recover  for  sixty  days'  wages  at  the  contract  price,  and  j  udgment 
was  given  in  his  favor.  The  defendant  appealed  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  and  the  decision  of  said  court,  affirming  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court,  was  rendered  April  14,  1896. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Marshall,  contains  the 
following : 

It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  appellant  that  the  court  erred  in  allow- 
ing plan  tiff  full  wages  for  the  sixty  days;  that  the  proper  rule  is  the 
difference  between  the  wages  agreed  upon  and  the  amount  the  employee 
eiirned,  or  might  reasonably  have  earned,  in  other  employment;  and 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  how  much  less  he  was 
able  to  earn  than  he  was  to  receive  under  the  contract.  The  rule  of 
damages  is  as  claimed,  but  not  the  rule  in  respect  to  the  burden  of 
proof.  In  such  a  case,  what  the  employee  earned,  or  might  have  earned, 
defendant  is  only  entitled  to  by  way  of  mitigation  of  damages.  It  is  a 
matter  of  recoupment,  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  defendant  to  set  up 
and  establish. 

In  Barker  v.  Insurance  Co.,  24  Wis.,  630,  it  is  stated,  in  effect,  that 
while  the  rule  is,  in  case  an  employee  is  discharged,  without  cause, 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  a  suit  by  him  against  his  employer 
for  wages  for  the  balance  of  such  term,  that  the  damages  may  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  which  he  did  earn,  or  might  reasonably  have 
earned,  elsewhere,  yet  the  burden  is  upon  the  defendant  to  show  affirm- 
atively that  plaintiff  did  in  fact  earn  elsewhere,  or  might  have  had 
employment  and  compensation  therefor,  and  the  probable  amount  of  it, 
and,  if  he  offers  no  evidence  on  the  subject,  then  no  question  is  pre- 
sented in  regard  to  mitigation  of  damages,  under  such  rule,  to  be  passed 
upon  by  either  court  or  jury. 


Unauthorized  Dischabge  of  Sbbvant— Damages— -K/ron  et  al, 
t?.  Clayton.  35  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  424, — The  original  action 
was  brought  in  the  county  court  of  Limestone  County,  Tex.,  by  I.  K. 
Clayton  against  A.  Efron  &  Co.,  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  a 
contract  of  employment.  There  was  a  judgment  rendered  for  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  full  amount  sued  for,  and  the  defendants  appealed  to  the 
c5ourt  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  March 
11, 1896,  sustaining  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.    The  evidence 
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showed  th^t  Clayton  entered  into  a  contract  with  Efron  &  Co.,  by 
which  they  employed  him  as  a  clerk  for  the  cotton  season,  commencing 
about  the  15th  of  August,  1893,  and  expiring  about  the  15th  of  April, 
1804,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500,  agreeing  to  pay  him  also  25  cents  per  bale 
on  all  cotton  sold  to  English  merchants  during  said  period,  such  salary 
and  commissions  to  bo  paid  monthly,  if  required.  Plaintiff  alleged  in 
his  x^etition  that  in  accordance  with  the  contract  he  entered  uxK>n  and 
continued  in  the  employ  of  appellants  for  said  period,  and  continued 
therein  three  months,  ending  on  the  15th  day  of  !N^ovember,  1893,  at 
which  time  appellants,  without  just  and  lawfiil  cause  therefor,  dis- 
charged him  from  their  employment;  that  by  reason  of  his  employment 
and  the  terms  of  the  contract,  appellants  became  liable,  undertook  and 
promised  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  $187.50  per  month,  amounting  for  the 
three  months'  services  to  $562«50,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  premises 
he  was  damaged  in  the  further  sum  of  $400,  amounting  in  all  to  $962.50. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge  Neill, 
who,  in  the  course  of  it,  said : 

The  appellee  proved  every  allegation  necessary  for  him  to  recover 
the  judgment  The  appellants  proved  nothing,  nor  did  they  offer  to 
prove  anything.  But  they  are  here  contending  that  there  is  no  basis 
laid  in  appellee's  petition  for  the  $400  damages.  The  petition  stated 
tJbtc  contract,  its  wrongful  breach,  and  the  damages  necessarily  result- 
ing therefrom,  and  was  sufficient  to  support  the  judgment.  When  a 
servant  has  been  wrongfully  discharged,  he  may  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  term  of  his  employment,  and  sue  for  the  full  amount  of  his  salary, 
less  any  sum  which  the  defendant  may  have  the  right  to  recoup.  In 
such  a  case  the  actual  damage  is  the  actual  loss  inflicted  by  the  dis- 
charge. It  is  the  plaintiff's  duty  to  use  reasonable  efforts  to  avoid  loss 
by  securing  employment.  The  measure  of  damages  is,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  wages  he  would  have  earned  under  the  contract,  deducting, 
however,  such  sums  as  he  earned,  or  by  reasonable  diligence  CQuld  have 
earned,  elsewhere.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  to  show 
that  plaintiff  might  have  obtained  other  employment,  for  the  failure  of 
the  plaintiff  to  obtain  other  employment  does  not  affect  the  right  of 
action,  but  only  goes  in  reduction  of  damages;  and,  if  nothing  else  is 
shown,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  the  contract  price  upon  prov- 
ing the  defendant's  violation  of  the  contract,  and  his  own  willingness  to 
perform. 

In  view  of  these  well-established  principles  of  law,  the  appellants 
have  no  ground  for  complaining  of  the  court's  allowing  the  appellee  to 
prove  that  he  could  not  get  employment  for  the  entire  time,  and  what 
he  received  for  the  time  he  was  employed  after  he  was  discharged. 
There  is  no  error  in  the  judgment  and  it  is  affirmed. 


LAWS  OP  YABIOTJS  SXATXS  XELATIHO  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SIHTCE 

AVUAB7  1,  1896. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

ACTS  OF  18d5-96. 

Chapter  903, — £mmmf§  of  married  tvvmen. 

Sectiox  3.  Auy  married  woman  may  carry  on  any  trade  or  buBinesa,  occupatioa  or 
profesitioxi  "by  'herself,  or  joinUy  with  others,  and  perform  any  labor  or  services  on  her 
sole  and  aeparato  account,  ancf  the  earnings  of  any  married  woman  from  her  trade, 
bnsinesa,  proli^s8ion,  occupation,  la^r,  or  services  shall  he  her  sole  and  separate 
property,  and  may  be  used  and  invested  by  her  in  her  own  name. 

Approved  June  1,  IS9Q, 


ACTS  OF  1896. 

Chaptsr  112. — JtUaxieaiwu  o/rmplo^ea  ofcmnmom  earners. 

Section  41.  Any  person  or  officer  of  an  association  or  corporation  engs^ed  in  the 
business  of  conveying  passengers  or  property  for  hire,  who  shall  employ  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  business,  as  an  engineer,  uremaDj  conductor,  switch  tender,  train  dis- 
patcher, telegi'apher,  oommauder,  pilot,  mate,  iiramAn  or  in  other  like  capacity,  so 
that  by  his  neglect  of  duty  the  safety  and  security  of  life,  person  or  property  so 
conveyed  might  be  imperiled, any  person  who  habitually  indulges  in  the  intemperate 
USD  of  liquors,  after  notice  that  such  person  has  been  intoxicated,  while  in  the  active 
service  of  auch  person,  association  or  corporation,  shah  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Bern  me  a  law  March  23, 1896^  with  the  appxoTal  of  the  goTecnor.  Tossed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

CiiAPTEa  384. — MercaniUe  €$iahluh menia — Emploifment  o/  ^oometi  fl»d  children, 

Sectiox  1.  "No  male  under  sisLtccn  years  of  ago,  and  no  female  under  twenty -one 
years  of  ape,  employed  in  any  mercantile  establishment  of  this  State,  shall  be  required, 
permittea  or  suffered  to  work  therein  more  than  sixty  hours  iu  auy  one  week;  nor 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work 
day  on  any  one  day  of  the  week;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  male  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  nor  any  female  under  twenty -one  years  of  age,  work  in  auy  mercantile  estab- 
lishment after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  before  seven  o'^clock  in  the  morning  of 
any  day.  The  foregoing  provision  of  this  section  shall  not  bo  so  construed  as  to 
apply  to  the  employment  of  any  person  in  any  mercantile  establishment  on  any  Sat- 
nrday  of  tho  year,  except  that  the  total  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  week  of  a  male 
under  aixteen  or  a  female  under  twentv-one  shall  not  exceed  sixty  hours.  None  of 
tho  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  employment  of  auy  persons  between 
the  fifteenth  day  of  December  of  any  year  and  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year 
next  following. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  aee  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile 
establishment  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  employing  children 
to  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age,  and  place 
of  residence  of  every  x>er8on  employed  by  him  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  and 
it  ehall  be  unlawful  ior  any  proprietor,  agent,  foreman,  or  other  j^ersou  in  or  con- 
nected with  a  mercantile  establishment,  to  hire  or  employ  nnj*  child  under  the  a^e 
of  sixteen  years  to  work  therein  without  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in 
the  office  thereof  a  certificate  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  Which  said  register  and  cer- 
tificate shall  bo  produced  for  inspection  on  demand  made  by  the  board  or  department 
of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  any  city  or  town  or  incor- 
porated village  where  such  child  is  employed.  The  certificate  to  be  provided  as 
above  set  forui  shall  be  a  certificate  from  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health 
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commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  child  resides  or  la 
employed,  or  is  about  to  be  employed,  which  said  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  such  child  whenever  possible,  and  shall  describe  as  accurately  aa 
may  be  the  color  of  hair,  color  of  eyes,  height  and  weight,  and  any  distinguishable 
facial  marks  of  said  child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  health  commissioner  or 
commissioners  or  the  executive  officer  or  officers  of  the  board,  or  department  of 
health,  or  any  person  or  persons  designated  by  him  or  them,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
is  satisfied  that  such  child  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends 
to  do,  and  that  the  date  of  birtn  of  said  child  as  set  forth  in  said  certificate  is  correct. 
Wherever  the  date  of  birth  of  such  child  can  not  be  ascertained  by  said  board  or 
department  of  health,  health  commissioner  or  commissioners,  such  certificate  so  pro- 
vided shall  so  set  forth  and  shall  state  that  the  health  commissioner  or  commission- 
ers or  executive  officer  or  officers  of  the  board  or  departmen-t  of  health,  or  the  person 
or  persons  designated  by  them  as  hereinafter  provided  is  satisfied  that  such  child  is 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  or  departsient 
of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  to  issue  the  certificates  as  above  set  forth  to  any  child  applying  therefor:  Pr<h 
vided,  however,  That  such  board  or  department  of  health,  or  health  commissioner  or 
commissioners,  shall  first  ascertain  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child  wherever 
possible,  the  color  of  hair,  color  of  eyes^  height  and  weight,  and  any  distinguishing 
facial  marks  of  said  child,  and  the  physical  ntness  of  such  child  for  the  work  which 
it  intends  to  do.    Such  certificate  shall  not  be  issued,  however,  unless  there  shall  be 
placed  on  file  with  such  board  or  department  of  health,  or  health  commissioner  or 
commissioners,  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  or  person  stand- 
ing in  parental  relation  to  it,  stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child, 
aud  unless  such  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commis- 
sioners, or  any  person  or  persons  designated  by  them  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  are 
satisfied  that*  said  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  has  regularly 
attended  upon  iustraction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  the  common  branches  of 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography  are  taught, 
or  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  tlian  at  a  school 
for  a  period  equal  to  one  school  year,  that  is  to  say,  to  as  many  days  as  the  public 
school  of  the  city  or  school  district  in  which  such  child  resides  was  in  session  during 
the  last  preceding  school  year ;  or  if  said  child  be  a  nonresident,  then  to  as  many 
days  of  the  public  school  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  child  is  or  is  about  to  be 
employed  was  in  session  during  the  last  preceding  school  year.    The  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not,  however,  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  cnild 
twelve  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  can  read  and  write  simple  sentences *in  the 
English  language  from  being  employed  in  any  mercantile  establishment  in  this  State 
during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  school  district  where  snch 
child  lives,  or  if  such  child  be  a  nonresident,  then  during  the  vacation  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  city  or  school  district  where  said  mercantile  establishment  is  situated, 
if  all  of  the  provisions  hereinbefore  set  forth,  except  that  requiring  school  attend- 
ance shall  have  been  complied  with.    Where  such  child  of  the  age  of  twelve  years 
or  upwards  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  section  except  that  requir- 
ing school  attendance,  the  certificate  issued  by  the  board  or  department  of  health, 
or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  child 
resides  shall  so  sot  forth,  aud  shall  be  designated  a  '*  vacation  certificate,"  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  a^ent,  foreman,  or  other  person  in  or  connected  with 
a  mercantile  establisnment,  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  to  whom  such  ''vacation  certificate^'  only  has  been  issued,  at  any  time  other 
than  the  time  of  the  school  vacation  of  the  public  school  in  the  city  or  school  dis- 
trict where  such  child  resides,  or  if  it  be  a  nonresident,  at  any  time  other  than  the 
time  of  the  school  vacation  of  the  public  school  in  the  city  or  school  district  where 
such  mercantile  establishment  is  situated,  the  certificate  or  certificates  to  be  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  over  the  signature  of  the 
board  or  department  of  nealth  or  any  executive  officer  or  officers  thereof,  or  of  the 
health  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  child  resides 
or  is  employed,  or  about  to  be  employed,  or  over  the  signature  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons designated  by  such  board  or  department,  or  health  commissioner  or  commis- 
sioners for  that  purpose,  which  designation  shall  be  in  writing,  aud  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  office  of  said  board  or  department  of  health 
or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  is  situated.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
principal  or  the  executive  officer  of  any  school,  or  of  a  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a 
school,  to  furnish  upon  demand  to  any  child  who  has  attended  upon  instruction  at 
such  school,  or  by  such  teacher,  or  to* furnish  to  the  board  or  department  of  he-alth, 
or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  any  city  or  town  a  certificate  stating 
the  school  attendance  by  such  child. 

Skc.  3.  It  Bhall  be  unlawful  for  any  notary  public  or  other  officer  authorized  and 
empowered  by  law  to  administer  to  any  person  an  oath,  to  demand  or  receive  a  fee 
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for  taking  or  admiuiBteriDg  au  oath,  to  a  parent  or  fi^iiardian  or  a  person  in  parental 
relation  to  any  child  as  to  the  age  of  such  child,  where  the  affidavit  thus  taken  is 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate  as  provided  for 
in  the  foregoing  section,  from  any  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commis- 
sioner or  commissioners  as  therein  set  forth. 

Sec.  4.  The  words  ''mercantile  establishment''  wherever  nsed  in  this  act  shall  be 
constrned  to  mean  any  place  where  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  sale. 

Sec.  5.  A  snitable  and  proper  washroom  and  water-closets  shall  be  provided  in 
each  mercantile  establishment  in  which  women  and  children  are  employed,  or  in  or 
adjacent  to  or  connected  with  the  building  in  which  such  mercantile  establishment 
■o  having  women  and  children  employed  therein  is  situated,  and  so  located  and 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  employees  of  such  establishment,  and  such 
water-closets  shall  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated,  and  kept  at  all  times  in  a 
clean  condition,  and  the  water-closets  assigned  to  the  women  and  girls  employed  in 
such  establishment  shall  be  whollv  separate  and  apart  from  those  assigned,  to  men. 
Wherever  a  lunchroom  is  provided  in  any  retail  mercantile  establishment  where 
females  are  employed,  such  place  shall  not  be  next  to  or  adjoining  any  water-closet 
or  water-closets,  unless  permission  is  first  obtained  from  the  board  or  department  of 
health,  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  mer- 
cantile establishment  is  situated,  which  permission  shall  he  granted  by  such  board 
or  department  of  health,  or  health  commissioners  unless  such  board  or  department 
of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  are  satistied  that  proper  sanitary 
eonditions  do  not  exist,  and  such  permission  shall  be  revoked  at  any  time  when  such 
board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  are  satisfied 
that  such  lunchroom  or  lunch  place  is  kept  in  a  manner  or  in  a  part  or  parts  of  the 
building  injurious  to  the  healtn  of  the  persons  using  the  same. 

Skc.  d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  employers  of  females  in  any  mercantile  estab- 
lishment to  provide  and  maintain  chairs  or  stools  or  other  suitable  seats  for  the  use 
of  such  female  employees  to  the  number  of  one  seat  for  every  three  females  employed, 
and  to  permit  the  use  of  such  seat«  by  such  employees,  at  reasonable  times,  to  such 
an  extent  aa  may  be  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  their  health.  And  such  employ- 
ees shall  be  permitted  to  use  same  as  above  set  forth  in  front  of  the  counter,  table, 
desk  or  any  fixture,  when  the  female  employee  for  the  use  of  whom  said  seat  shall 
he  kept  and  maintained  is  principally  engaged  in  front  of  said  counter,  table,  desk, 
or  fixture ;  and  behind  such  counter,  table,  desk  or  fixture,  when  the  female  employee, 
for  the  use  of  whom  said  seat  shall  be  kept  and  maintained  is  principally  engaged 
behind  said  counter,  table^  desk  or  fixtures. 

Sec.  7.  No  women  or  children  shall  be  employed  in  the  basement  of  any  mercan- 
tile establishment  unless  permission  is  obtained  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment from  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commis- 
sioners in  the  city  or  town  m  which  said  mercantile  establishment  is  situated, 
allowing  the  employment  of  women  and  children  In  such  basement.  The  board  or 
department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  shall  not  grant  such 
permission  unless  thev  are  satisfied  that  such  basement  Is  sufficiently  lighted  and 
ventilated  and  is  in  all  respects  in  the  sanitary  condition  which  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  those  employed. 

Sec.  8.  Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in 
any  mercantile  establishment  in  this  State. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  com- 
missioner or  commissioners  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  to  cause  this  act  to  bo 
enforced,  and  whenever  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  violated  to  cause  all 
violators  thereof  to  be  prosecuted,  and  for  that  purpose,  the  health  commissioner  or 
commissioners  and  the  officers  or  officer  of  the  board  of  health  of  everv  city  or  town 
ki  the  State,  or  the  inspectors  thereof,  or  any  other  persons  designated  by  such  board 
of  health  or  health  commissioners,  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect 
ftt  all  reasonable  hours  and  as  often  as  shall  be  practicable  and  necessary  all  mercan- 
tile establishments  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  office  of  said  board  or  depart- 
ment of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  is  situated.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  or  injure  by  force  or  other- 
wise any  officer  or  employee  of  any  board  or  department  of  health  or  of  any  health 
commissioner  or  commissioners  appointed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  or  her  duties,  or  to  refuse  to  properly  answer  questions 
asked  by  such  officer  or  employees  in  reference  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  Proceedings  under  this  act  must  be  begun  within  thirty  days  after  the 
eommission  of  the  alleged  ofiense. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
providons  of  this  act,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be  employed  in  violation 
of  its  provisions,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
I6r  a  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  forty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  doW«i2C%, 
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or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  tban  sixty  days  for  a  second  offense,  and  for  a  third 
ofTeuso  by  a  fiuo  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  tban  threo  hnndred. 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  line  and 
imprisonment.  If  the  board  or  department  of  health,  or  health  commissioner  or 
commissioners  charged  by  the  ninth  section  of  this  act  with  the  duty  of  causing  tiiis 
act  to  bo  enforced,  snail  discover  that  any  mercantile  establishment  has  more  than 
four  women  and  children  employed  therein,  so  as  to  require  snch  provisions  of  wash- 
room and  water-closets  to  be  made  therefor,  as  by  the  fifth  section  of  this  act  is 
required,  and  that  such  washroom  and  watcr-ciosets  have  not  been  provided,  it  shall 
bo  the  duty  of  such  board  or  department  of  health,  or  health  commissioner  or  com- 
missioners to  cause  to  be  served  on  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  building  in  which 
such  mercantile  establishment  is  situated,  written  notice  of  such  omission,  and 
requiring  such  washroom  and  water-closets  to  be  provided,  and  if  such  owner  or 
owners  shall  thereupon  cause  tit  washroom  and  water-closets  to  be  provided  within 
fifteen  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  ho  or  they  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  respect  of  the  obligation  to  provide  the  same. 

Skc.  12.  A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  posted  in  three  different  conspicnous  parts  of 
every  mercantile  establishment  in  this  State  where  persons  are  employed  who  nre 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Tho  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  to  cities  and  iDcorporated  villages  of  this  State  which  at  the  last  State  census 
had  a  population  of  three  thousand  or  more. 

L.    Skc.  13.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
I    Skc.  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-sis. 

Became  a  law  April  23,^1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  a  major- 
ity being  present. 

Chapter  429. — Convict  labor — State  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories. 

Skctiox  1.  Sections  ninety-seven  to  one  hundred  and  nine,  inclusive,  *  *  *  of 
titlo  two  of  chapter  three  of  part  four  of  tho  revised  statutes  relating  to  Stato 
prisons^  and  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith,  as  amended  and  superseded  by 
chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  are  hereby  amended  so  that  said  sections  shall  read  as  follows : 

$  97.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  other  authority 
whatsoever,  make  any  contract  by  which  the  labor  or  time  of  any  prisoner  in  any 
Stato  prison,  reformatory,  penitentiary  or  jail  in  this  Stato,  or  the  product  or  profit 
of  his  work,  shall  bo  contracted,  let,  farmed  out,  given  or  sold  to  any  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation;  except  that  the  convicts  in  said  penal  institutions  may 
work  for,  and  the  products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of,  to  the  State  or  any 
political  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and 
controlled  by  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof. 

^98.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons,  the  superintendents,  managers  and 
officials  of  all  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  in  the  State,  shall,  so  far  as  prac- 
tic«ible,  cause  all  the  prisoners  in  said  institutious,  who  are  physically  capable 
thereof,  to  be  employed  at  hard  labor,  for  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  of  each  day, 
other  tban  Sundays  and  public  holidays,  but  such  hard  labor  shall  be  either  for  tho 
pur][)oso  of  production  of  supplies  for  said  institutions,  or  for  the  State,  or  any 
political  division  thereof,  or  lor  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  Stato,  or  any  political  division  thereof;  or  for  the  purpose  of  indus- 
trial training  and  instruction,  or  partly  for  one,  and  partly  for  the  other  of  such 
purposes. 

^  99.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  in  each  of  said  prisons,  reforma- 
tories and  penitentiaries,  shall  be  directed  with  reference  to  fitting  the  prisoner  to 
maintain  himself  by  honest  industry  after  his  discharge  from  imprisonment,  as  t^e 
primary  or  sole  object  of  such  labor,  and  such  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  may  be  so 
employed  at  hard  labor  for  industrial  training  and  instruction  solely,  even  though 
no  useful  or  salable  products  result  from  their  labor,  but  only  in  case'of  such  indns- 
trial  training  or  instruction  can  be  more  effectively  given  in  such  manner.  Other- 
wise, and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  primary  object  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  of 
the  first  grade  as  aforesaid,  the  labor  of  such  prisoners  shall  be  so  directed  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  useful  products,  articles  and  supplies  needed  and  used 
in  the  said  institutions,  and  in  the  buildings  aud  offices  of  the  State,  or  those  of  any 
political  division  thereof,  or  in  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  con* 
trolled  by  the  Stato  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or  said  labor  may  be  for  the 
State,  or  any  political  division  thereof. 

$100.  The  labor  of  prisoners  of  the  second  grade  in  said  prisons,  reformatories 
and  penitentiaries  shall  be  directed  primarily  to  labor  for  the  State  or  any  political 
division  thereof,  or  to  the  production  and  manufacture  of  useful  articles  and  sup- 
plies for  said  institutions,  or  for  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof. 
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9  101.  Tbo  labor  of  prisoners  of  tho  third  grade  shall  bo  directed  to  such  exercise 
as  shall  tend  to  the  preservation  of  healthy  or  they  shall  bo  employed  in  labor  for 
tho  State,  or  a  political  division  thereof,  or  m  tho  manufacture  of  such  useful  articleft 
and  supplies  as  are  needed  and  used  in  the  said  institutions,  and  in  the  public  insti- 
tutions owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or  any  political  division 
thereof. 

}  102.  All  convicts  sentenced  to  State  prisons,  reformatories  and  peuitentiaries  in 
the  State,  shall  be  employed  for  the  State,  or  a  political  division  thereof,  or  in  pro- 
ductive industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  or 
for  tho  use  of  public  institutions  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or 
tbo  political  divisions  thereof,  which  sliall  be  under  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
distribution  and  diversiiicatiou  thereof,  to  be  established  by  the  State  commission 
of  prisons. 

f  103.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  and  reformatories  in  the 
State,  after  the  necessary  labor  for  and  manufacture  of  all  needed  supplies,  for  said 
institutions,  shall  be  primarily  devoted  to  the  State  and  the  public  buildings  and 
institutions  thereof,  and  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  the  State,  and  public  insti- 
tutions thereof,  and  secondly  to  tho  political  divisions  of  the  State,  and  public 
institutions  thereof;  and  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries,  after  the 
necessary  labor  for  and  manufacture  of  all  needed  supplies  for  the  same,  shall  be 
primarily  devoted  to  the  counties,  respectively ,  in  which  said  penitentiaries  are 
located,  and  the  towns,  cities  and  villages  therein,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  sup- 
plies for  the  public  institutions  of  the  counties,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof, 
and  secondly  to  the  State  and  the  public  institutions  thereof. 

$  104.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  State  prisons  to  distribute, 
among  the  penal  institutions  under  his  jurisdiction,  the  labor  and  industries  assigned 
by  the  commission  to  said  institutions,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  location  and 
convenience  of  the  prisons,  and  of  the  other  institutions  tone  supplied,  themachinery 
now  therein,  and  the  number  of  prisoners,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  service  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  labor,  and  to  employ  the  prisoners,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  employment  after  their  discharge 
from  imprisonment;  to  change  or  dispose  of  the  present  plants  and  machinery  in 
said  institutions  now  used  iu  industries  which  shall  be  discontinued,  and  which  can 
not  be  used  in  the  industries  hereafter  to  bo  carried  on  in  said  prisons,  due  effort 
to  be  made  by  full  notice  to  probable  purchasers,  in  case  of  sales  of  industries  or 
machiucry,  to  obtain  the  best  price  possible  for  the  property  sold,  and  good  will  of 
the  business  to  be  discontinued.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons  shall  annually 
cause  to  be  procured  and  transmitted  to  the  legislature,  with  his  annual  report  a 
statement  showing  in  detail,  the  amount  and  quantity  of  each  of  the  various  articles 
manufactured  in  the  several  penal  institutions  under  his  control  and  the  labor  per- 
formed by  convicts  therein,  and  of  the  disposition  thereof. 

$105.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons,  and  the  superintendents  of  reforma- 
tories and  penitentiaries,  respectively,  are  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  tho  prisons,  reformatories,  and  penitentiaries  such 
articles  as  are  needed  and  used  therein,  and  also  such  as  ore  reqaired  by  the  State 
or  political  divisions  thereof,  and  in  the  buildings,  offices  and  public  institutions 
owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  including  articles  and  materials  to 
bo  used  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  All  such  articles  manufactured  in  the  State 
prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  and  not  required  for  use  therein,  may  be 
furnished  to  the  State,  or  to  any  nolitical  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public 
institution  owned  or  managed  anu  controlled  by  the  State,  or  any  political  division 
thereof,  at  aud  for  such  prices  as  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, upon  the  reooisitions  of  the  proper  officials,  trustees  or  managers  thereof. 
No  articles  so  manufactured  shall  be  purchased  from  any  other  source,  for  the  State 
or  public  institutions  of  the  State,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  unless  said 
State  commission  of  prisons  shall  certify  that  the  same  can  not  be  furnished  upon 
such  requisition,  and  no  claim  therefor  shall  be  audited  or  paid  without  such 
certificate. 

§  106.  On  or  before  October  first  in  each  year,  the  proper  officials  of  the  State,  and 
the  political  divisions  thereof,  and  of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  or  political  divis- 
ions thereof,  shall  report  to  the  said  commission  of  prisons  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  of  the  amount  of  supplies  of  different  kinds  required  to  be  purchased  by  theui 
that  can  bo  furnished  by  the  penal  institutions  in  the  State.  The  said  commission 
is  authorized  to  make  regulations  for  said  reports,  to  provide  for  the  manner  in 
which  requisitions  shall  be  made  for  supplies,  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  diversi- 
fication of  the  industries  in  said  penal  institutions. 

$  107.  The  comptroller,  the  State  commission  of  prisons  and  the  superintendent 
of  State  prisons  and  tho  lunacy  commission  shall  nx  and  determine  the  prices  at 
which  all  labor  performed,  and  all  articles  manufactured  and  furnished  to  the  State, 
or  the  political  aivisions  tnereof|  or  to  the  public  institutions  thereof,  shall  be  fur- 
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nished.  which  prices  shall  be  uniform  to  all,  except  that  the  prices  for  goods  or 
labor  lurnished  by  the  penit'Outiaries,  to  or  for  the  county  in  which  they  are  located, 
or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Ruch 
countiesi  except  New  York  and  Kings  counties,  in  which  the  prices  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  commissioners  of  charities  and  correction,  respectively.  The  prices  shall  be  as 
near  the  usual  market  price  for  such  labor  and  supplies  as  possible.  The  State  com- 
mission of  prisons  shall  devise  and  furnish  to  all  such  institutions  a  proper  form  for 
such  requisition  and  the  com]>trolIer  shall  devise  and  furnish  a  proper  system  of 
accounts  to  be  kept  for  all  such  transactions. 

$108.  Every  prisoner  confined  in  the  State  prisons,  reformatories  and  peniten- 
tiaries, who  shall  become  entitled  to  a  diminution  of  nis  term  of  sentence  by  good 
conduct,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  agent  and  warden,  or  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  reformatory,  or  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  receive  compensation  from 
the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  reformatory  or  penitentiary  in  which  he  is  confined, 
such  compensation  to  be  graded  by  the  agent  and  warden  of  the  prison  for  the  pris- 
oners therein,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  and  penitentiary,  for  the 
prisoners  therein,  for  the  time  such  prisoner  may  work,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  com- 
pensation allowed  to  such  convicts  exceed  in  amount  ten  per  centum  of  the  earnings 
of  the  prison  or  reformatory  or  penitentiary  in  which  they  are  confined.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  based  both  on  the  pecuniary  value  of 
the  work  performed,  and  also  on  the  willingness,  industry  and  ^ood  conduct  of  such 
prisoner;  Provided,  That  whenever  any  prisoner  shall  forfeit  his  good  time  for  mis- 
conduct or  violation  of  the  rules  or  regulations  of  the  prison,  reformatory  or  peni- 
tentiary, he  shall  forfeit  out  of  the  compensation  allowed  under  this  section  fifty 
cents  for  each  day  of  good  time  so  forfeited,  And  provided^  That  prisoners  serving  life 
sentences  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  section  when  their  conduct  is  such 
as  would  entitle  other  prisoners  to  a  diminution  of  sentence,  subject  to  forfeiture  of 
good  time  for  misconduct  a«  herein  provided.  The  agent  aud  warden  of  each  prison, 
or  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  or  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  may 
institute  and  maintain  a  uniform  system  of  fines,  to  be  imposed  at  his  discretion,  in 
place  of  his  other  penalties  and  punishments,  to  be  deducted  from  such  compensation 
standing  to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner,  for  misconduct  by  such  prisoner. 

$  109.  All  moneys  received  for  fines  under  'f'his  act,  from  prisons  and  reformatoriee, 
shall  be  credited  to  a  general  fund,  and  be  disbursed  by  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  prisons,  for  special  aid  to  discharge [d]  prisoners  who  are  infirm,  indigent, 
or  in  any  way  incapable  to  an  unusual  degree,  of  earning  a  sufficient  subsist-ence 
after  their  release,  and  all  moneys  received  for  fines  imposed  under  this  act  by  the 
superintendents  of  penitentiaries,  shall  be  credited  to  a  general  fund  and  be  dis- 
bursed by  direction  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
located,  except  that  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings  they  shall  be  disbursed 
by  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  corrections. 

Sec.  3.  Section  three  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  entitled  ''An  act  to  amend  title  two  of  chapter 
three  of  part  four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  State  prisons,  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  therewith,^^  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

^  3.  The  managers  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira^  and  the  managing 
authorities  of  all  the  penitentiaries  or  other  penal  institutions  in  this  State,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  the  labor  of  prisoners  therein,  respectively,  in  like 
manner  and  under  like  restrictions,  as  labor  is  authorized  by  sections  ninetv-seven 
and  ninety-eight  of  this  act,  as  hereby  amended,  to  be  conducted  in  State  prisons > 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

Became  a  law  May  4, 1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three-fifths 
being  present. 

Chapter  485. — Automatic  couplen  on  freight  cars. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three,  entitled  ''An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  rail- 
way employees  by  compelling  the  equipment  of  freight  cars  with  automatic  coup- 
lers,'' is  nereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

$  2.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  such  new  freight 
oars,  there  shall  be  equipped  each  year  with  such  couplers,  by  every  company  oper- 
ating a  line  or  lines  of  railroad  within  the  State,  at  least  twenty  per  centum  or  all 
freight  cars  owned  or  operated  by  such  companies,  and  used  within  the  State,  which 
are  not  so  equipped,  except  certain  cars  known  and  designated  as  "coal  Jimmies,'' 
and  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
the  use  of  said  "coal  jimmies  "  in  any  form  shall  be  unlawful  within  this  State,  except 
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upon  anv  railroad  whoee  main  line  is  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  whose  aver- 
age grade  exceeds  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  offense,  said  penalty  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  to  be  brought  by  the  attorney- 
general,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  in  the  judicial  district  where  the  principal 
ofiBce  of  the  company  within  the  State  is  located.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  interchange  of  such  "  coal  jimmies  *'  with,  and  the  use  therefor 
upon,  railroacAS  of  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  length  or  whose  average  grade  is  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile. 

Sbc.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Became  a  law  May  9, 1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  a  majority 
being  present. 

Chapter  486. — Safety  brakes  an  freight  care,  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-three  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

$  2.  That  from  and  after  tne  passage  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  all  freight  cars  now 
so  equipped,  there  shall  be  equipped  each  year,  with  the  continuous  power  or  air 
brakes  oy  every  company  operating  a  line  or  lines  of  railroad  within  the  State,  at 
least  ten  per  centum  of  all  freight  cars  owned  or  operated  by  such  companies  and 
used  within  the  State,  except  certain  cars  known  and  designated  as  **  coal  jimmies," 
and  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
the  use  of  the  said  ''coal  jimmies  "  in  any  form  shall  be  unlawful  within  the  State, 
except  upon  any  railroad  whose  main  line  is  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  length  and 
whose  average  grade  exceeds  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  under  a  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  said  penalty  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  to  be  brought 
by  the  attorney -general  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  in  the  judicial  district  where 
the  principal  office  of  the  company  within  the  State  is  located.  This  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  interchange  of  such  ''  coal  jimmies"  with,  and  the 
nse  thereof  upon,  railroads  of  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  length  or  whose  average 
grade  is  less  than  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Became  a  law  May  9,  1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  a  majority 
being  present. 

Chapter  738.—  Liena  ofetone  cutters,  paving  cutters,  etc. 

Section  1.  Every  person  employed  in  any  of  the  sandstone,  nanite,  binestone  or 
marble  quarries,  yards  or  docks,  wherein  granite,  sandstone,  blnestoue  or  marble  is 
dressed,  cat  or  quarried  in  this  State,  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  labor  of  excavating,  quarrying,  dressing  or  cutting  of  sandstone, 
granite,  binestone  or  marble,  may  file  a  notice  in  writing,  specifying  the  amount  due 
for  sach  labor,  the  kind  of  labor  performed,  the  person  or  corporation  employing  the 
claimant,  the  dimensions  and  a  brief  description  of  the  quantity  of  granite,  binestone, 
marble  or  sandstone  against  which  such  claim  is  made  and  upon  which  such  service 
was  rendered,  in  the  town  clerk's  office  of  the  town,  or  the  place  wherein  chattel 
mortgages  are  required  to  be  filed  by  law,  wherein  such  quarry  is  located.  Such 
notice  of  lien  shall  operate  as  a  lien  upon  the  sandstone  described  therein  upon 
which  the  work,  labor  and  service  was  rendered  from  the  time  of  filing  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Such  lien  shall  be  foreclosed  in  the  same  manner  as  specified  in  article  two 
of  title  two  of  chapter  fourteen  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  entitled  '^  Action  to 
foreclose  chattel." 

Sxc.  3.  A  copy  of  the  notice  so  filed  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  or  corporation 
against  whom  such  claim  shall  exist,  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  quarry,  yards  or 
docks,  wherein  such  service  shall  be  rendered  within  five  days  after  the  filing  of  the 


Sec.  4.  The  town  clerk  or  officer  filing  such  notice  of  lien,  herein  provided  for, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  twelve  cents  for  filing  the  same.  Said  clerk  shall  enter 
in  the  book  used  for  makmg  entries  of  filing  a  chattel  mortgage  a  memorandum  of 
the  filing  of  the  lien  herein  provided  for. 

Sec  5.  Any  person  or  corporation  against  whom  any  such  lien  is  filed,  as  herein 

Srovided  for,  may  secure  a  certificate  from  the  officer  with  whom  such  lien  is  filed 
ischarging  the  property  therein  described  from  the  lien  and  effect  of  the  same,  upon 
the  person  or  corporation  filing  with  the  said  officer  an  undertaking  signed  by  one  or 
more  sureties  who  shall  Justi^  in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  said  lien, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  officer  with  whom  such  lien  is  filed,  conditioned  for  the 
payment  of  the  amonnt  of  such  lien  and  costs  and  charges  of  collecting  the  sauie. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  lien  herein  pro- 
Tided  for  to  any  material  which  shall  have  become  a  part  of  any  buUdmg  ot  «.\>xwcX>\yx« 
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or  cease  to  be  the  property  of  the  person  or  corporatioii  for  whom  euch  labor  waa 
performed,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  owner  of  auy  qnarry,  yard  or  dock  bo  liablo  to 
pay  by  reason  of  all  the  liens  filed  pursuant  to  this  act  a  greater  sam  than  tho  price 
stipulated  and  agreed  to  be  paid  m  the  contract  for  the  excavating,  quarrying,  dress- 
ing or  cutting  of  such  stone,  and  remaining  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such 
lleuy  or  in  case  there  is  no  contract,  than  the  amount  of  the  value  of  auch  laoor  then 
remaining  unpaid. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  May  19, 1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Pasaed,  a  majority 
bciug  present. 

Chapter  ISB.—BrickyardB—HourB  of  labor. 

Skction  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  six  hnndred  and  ninety-one  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  ''  An  act  to  fix  and  determine  the  hours 
of  Labor  of  employees  on  brickyards  owned  or  operated  by  corporations/'  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

^  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  brickyard 
within  this  State  to  require  employees  to  work  more  than  ten  nonrs  in  any  one  day, 
or  to  commence  work  earlier  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  overwork  for 
an  extra  compensation,  and  work  prior  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  agree- 
ment between  employer  and  employee  is  hereby  i>ermitted. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  May  20,  1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

CiiAPTRR  909. —  Time  to  vote  allowed  employees. 

Section  1.  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the  election  law. 

Sec.  109.  Any  person  entitled  to  vote  at  a  general  election  held  within  this  State, 
shall  on  the  day  of  euch  election,  be  entitled  to  abaent  himself  from  any  service  or 
employment  in  which  he  is  then  engaged  or  employed,  for  a  period  of  two  hours, 
while  the  polls  of  such  election  are  open.  If  such  elector  shall  notify  his  employer 
before  the  day  of  such  election  of  such  intended  absence,  and  if  thereupon  two  sue* 
cessive  hours  for  such  absence  shall  he  designated  by  the  employer,  and  such  absence 
shall  be  during  such  designated  hours,  or  if  the  employer  upon  the  day  of  soch 
notice,  makes  no  designation,  and  such  absence  shall  be  during  any  two  consecutive 
hours  while  such  polls  are  open,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  usual  salary 
or  wnges  of  such  elector,  and  no  other  penalty  shall  bo  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
employer  by  reason  of  such  absence.  This  section  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all 
employees  of  municipalities. 

Became  a  law  May  27,  1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  931. — Marking  of  oouvici-made  goods. 

Section  1.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  made  by  convict  labor  in  any  peni- 
tent inry,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  convict  labor  is  employed 
shall,  before  being  sold,  or  exposed  for  sale,  be  branded,  labeled  or  marked  as  here- 
inafter provided,  and  shall  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  auy  place  within  this  State 
without  such  brand,  label  or  mark. 

Sec.  2.  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  required  shall  contain  at  the  head  or  top 
thereof  the  words  '^ convict  made,"  followed  by  tho  year  and  name  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  it  wae  made,  in  plain 
English  lettering,  of  the  stylo  and  size  known  as  great  primer  roman  condensed 
capitals,  llie  brand  or  mark  shall  in  all  cases,  where  the  nature  of  an  article  wiU 
permit,  be  placed  upon  the  same,  and  only  where  such  branding  or  marking  is  impos- 
sible shall  a  label  be  used,  and  where  a  label  is  used  it  shall  be  m  the  form  of  a  papor 
tas,  which  shall  be  attached  by  wire  to  each  article,  where  the  nature  of  the  article 
will  permit,  and  placed  securely  upon  the  box,  crate  or  other  covering  in  which 
such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  may  be  pached,  shipped  or  exposed  for  sale.  Said 
brand,  mark  or  label  shall  be  placed  upon  the  outside  of  and  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  tho  finished  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  the  district 
attorneys  of  the  several  counties  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  thui  act,  and  of  section 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  penal  code,  and  when,  upon  complaint  or  other- 
wise, the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  has  reason  to  believe  that  this  act  is  being 
violated,  he  shall  advise  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  wherein  such  alleged 
violation  has  occurred  of  that  fact,  giving  the  information  in  support  of  his  conclu- 
sions, and  such  district  attoroey  shall  at  once  institute  the  proper  legiU  proceedings 
to  compel  compliance  with  this  act. 
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8ec.  4.  It  shall  be  lawfiil  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  to  famiBh  evidence 
as  to  the  violation  upon  the  part  of  any  person,  persons  or  corporation,  aud  upon  the 
conviction  of  any  such  person,  persons  or  corporation,  one-half  of  the  fine  provided 
for  by  section  three  hundred  and  eighty -four  h  of  the  penal  code,  whicb  shall  be 
secured,  shall  bo  paid  upon  certificate  by  the  district  attorney  to  the  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics,  ivho  shall  use  such  money  in  investigating  and  securing  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  violations  of  this  act  and  in  paying  the  e^^penses  of  sncb  con- 
Tic  tion. 

Sec.  5.  Section  three  hundred  and  cighty-foui  h  of  the  penal  code  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

^  3846.  Penalty  for  dealing  in  conTict-mado  goods  without  labeling.— A  person 
having  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  offering  for  sale,  any  convict- 
made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  hereafter  manufactured  nud  sold,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  in  this  State  without  the  brand,  mark  or  label  required  by  law,  or  removes  or 
defaces  such  brand,  mark  or  label,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ten  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  nor  less  than  ten  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  G.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  chapter  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Became  a  law  May  27, 1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  a  majority 
being  present.  • 

Chattkr  936. — Proteotion  of  workmen  on  buildings — Life  and  limb. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  contractors  and  owners  when  constructing 
buildings  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  where  the  plans  and  specifications  require 
the  floors  to  be  arched,  between  the  beams  thereof,  or  where  the  said  floors  or  filling 
in  between  floors  shall  be  of  fireproof  material  or  brickwork,  to  complete  the  said 
flooring  or  filling  in  as  the  building  progresses  to  not  less  than  within  three  tiers  of 
beams  below  that  on  which  the  iron  work  is  being  erected. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  contractors  for  carpenter  work  of  buildings,  in 
the  course  of  construction,  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  where  the  plans  and 
sX>ecifications  do  not  require  the  filling  in  between  the  beams  of  the  floor  to  be  of 
brick  or  fireproof  work  to  lay  the  under  flooring  thereof  as  the  building  progresses 
on  each  story  to  not  less  than  within  two  stories  below  the  one  to  which  the  said 
building  has  been  erected.  Where  double  floors  are  not  used,  the  contractor  shall 
be  required  to  keep  planked  over  the  floor  two  stories  below  that  one  [on]  which  the 
work  is  being  carried  on. 

Sbc.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  contractors  for  iron  or  steel  work  of  buildings 
in  the  course  of  construction  or  the  owners  thereof,  in  cases  where  the  floor  beams 
are  of  iron  or  steel,  to  thoroughly  plank  over  the  entire  tier  of  iron  or  steel  beams 
on  which  the  structural  iron  or  steel  work  is  being  erected,  except  such  spaces  its 
Biay  be  reasonably  required  for  proper  construction  of  said  iron  or  steel  work  aud 
for  the  raising  or  lowering  of  materials  used  or^  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
said  boilding  or  such  spaces  as  may  be  designated  by  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  stairways  and  elevator  shafts. 

Sec.  4.  The  chief  officer,  in  any  city,  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  building 
laws  of  such  city,  is  hereby  charged  with  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  aud  on 
conviction  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine,  for  each  violation  thereof,  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  May  27, 1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  a  majority 
being  present. 

Chapter  982. — Free  public  employment  hureaua. 

Section  1.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  statistics  of  labor,  imme- 
diately apon  the  passa^  of  this  act,  to  organize  and  establish  in  all  cities  having  a 
population  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  a  free  public 
employment  office  or  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all  applications  for  labor 
OB  the  part  of  those  seeking  emplovment  and  all  applications  for  help  on  the  part  ol 
those  desiring  to  employ  labor,  ana  to  appoint  a  superinteudent  and  such  clerical 
assistants  for  each  office  so  organized  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  commissioner  may 
appear  necessarv  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  duties  of  the  several  offices. 

Sec.  2.  It  Bfaall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  every  free  public  employment 
office  so  organized  to  receive  and  record,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the 
Barnes  of  all  persons  applying  for  labor  or  help,  designating  opposite  iViQ  n&vsi^  oi 
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each  applicant  the  character  of  employment  or  labor  desired,  and  the  address  of  such 
applicant  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  every  such  superintendent  to  make  a  weekly 
report  on  fhursday  of  each  week  to  said  commissioner  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  applicants  both  for  labor  and  help,  and  the  character  of  the  employment  or 
labor  rlesired,  and  also  the  names  of  all  persons  securing  employment  through  the 
respective  offices.  Said  superintendent  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  m  the 
collection  of  labor  statistics,  and  in  the  keeping  of  books  and  accounts  of  their 
respective  offices  as  the  commissioner  may  determine,  and  shall  make  a  semiannual 
report  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  their  respective  offices  to  the  commissioner. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comminsioner  to  cause  to  be  printed  weekly  a 
list  of  all  applicants  for  labor  or  help,  and  the  character  of  the  employment  or  labor 
desired,  received  by  him  f^oni  the  various  offices  organized  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  to  cause  two  «opiea  of  such  list  to  be  mailed  on  Monday  of 
each  week  to  the  superintendent  of  eaeh  of  said  offices  in  the  Stat«,  one  of  which 
copies  shall  be  posted  by  the  superintendent  immediately  on  receipt  thereof  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  office,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  all  persons  desiring  labor 
or  help,  and  the  other  of  which  copies  shall  be  filed  by  the  superintendent  in  his 
office  for  reference.  Said  commissioner  shall  also  cause  one  copy  of  such  list  to  be 
mailed  to  the  supervisor  of  each  township  in  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  Every  application  for  labor  or  help  made  to  any  office  organized  under  this 
act  shall  be  null  and  void  after  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  unless  renewed  by  the 
applicant. 

Sec.  5.  Every  applicant  for  help  shall  notify  the  superintendent  of  the  office  to 
which  the  application  was  made,  by  mail,  within  ten  aa^s  after  the  required  help 
designated  in  his  or  her  application  has  been  secured,  which  notice  shall  contain  the 
name  and  last  preceding  address  of  the  employee  secured  through  such  office,  and 
any  refusal  or  failure  by  any  applicant  for  help  so  to  notify  such  superintendent 
shall  bar  such  applicant  from  all  future  rights  and  privileges  of  such  employment 
office,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner,  to  wnom  the  superintendent  shall 
report  such  refusal  or  failure. 

Sec.  6.  No  compensation  or  fee  whatsoever  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  bo  charged 
or  received  from  any  person  or  persons  applying  for  labor  or  employment  through  said 
officers.  The  comiuisHioner,  any  superintendent  or  clerk,  or  any  person  employed  in 
any  such  offices  charging  or  receiving  any  other  compensation  or  fee  from  any  appli- 
cant for  labor  whomsoever,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec.  7.  Applicants  for  help  shall  be  construed  to  mean  employers  wanting  em- 
ployees, and  applicants  for  labor  shall  be  construed  to  mean  persons  wanting  work 
to  do. 

8kg.  8.  The  tenure  of  office  for  all  superintendents  and  clerks  of  free  public 
employment  offices  shall  be  two  years  f¥om  the  date  of  appointment,  but  the  com- 
missioner shall  have  power  of  removing  any  such  superintendents  and  clerks  for 
good  and  sufficient  cause. 

Sec  9.  The  superintendent  of  each  of  the  offices  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  receive  a  salary,  payable  monthly,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
missioner, but  which  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  clerk  or  clerks  required  in  such  offices  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  per  month.  Salaries^  postage,  stationery  and  other 
expenses  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  such  free  public  employ- 
ment offices  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  out  of  any  funds  of  the  State  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  10.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury,  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  or  this  act,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

Sec.  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  May  28,  1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  991. — Employment  of  children  in  factories^  etc. — Sweating  eyetem. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty -six,  as  amended  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

$  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  employing  children 
to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place 
of  residence  of  every  person  employed  by  him  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  it 
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Bhall  be  nnlawfal  for  any  proprietor,  agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in  or  connected 
with  a  manufacturing  establishment  to  hire  or  employ  auy  cnild  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  to  work  therein  without  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in  the 
office  thereof  a  certificate  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  which  said  register  and  certificate 
shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on  demand  made  by  the  inspector,  assistant  inspector 
or  any  of  the  deputies  appointed  under  this  act.  The  certificate  to  be  provided 
as  above  set  forth  shall  be  a  certificate  from  the  board  or  department  of  health  or 
health  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  city,  town  or  incorporated  village  where 
such  child  resides  or  is  employed  or  is  about  to  be  employed,  which  said  certificate 
shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  child  whenever  possible,  and  shall 
describe  as  accurately  as  may  be  the  color  of  hair,  color  of  eyes,  height  an<l  weight, 
and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks  of  said  child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  health 
commissioners  [commissioner]  or  commissioners,  or  the  executive  officer  or  officers 
of  the  board  or  de])artmeut  of  health,  or  any  person  or  ]>er80U8  designated  by  him  or 
them  as  hereinafter  provided,  is.  satisfied  that  such  child  is  physically  able  to  per- 
form the  work  which  it  intends  to  do,  and  that  the  date  of  birth  of  said  child  as  set 
forth  in  said  certificate  is  correct.  Wherever  the  date  of  birth  of  such  child  can  not 
be  ascertaine<l  by  said  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  or  board  or  department 
of  health,  such  certificate  so  provided*  shall  so  set  forth  and  shall  state  that  the 
health  commissioner  or  commissioners  or  executive  officer  or  officers  of  the  board  or 
department  of  health,  or  the  person  or  persons  designated  by  them  as  hereinafter 

Provided,  is  satisfied  that  such  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards.  It  shall 
e  the  duty  of  the  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  and  the  board  or  department  • 
of  health  of  the  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  of  the  State  to  issue  the 
certificate  as  above  set  forth  to  any  child  applying  therefor;  Provided^  however ,  That 
such  health  commissioner  or  commissioners,  board  or  department  of  health,  shall 
first  ascertain  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  wherever  possible,  the  color 
of  hair,  color  of  eyes,  height  and  weight,  and  any  distinguishinio:  facial  marks  of 
said  child,  and  the'physical  fitness  of  such  child  for  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do. 
Such  certiticate  shall  not  be  issued,  however,  unless  there  shall  be  placed  on  file 
with  such  health  commissioner  or  commissioners,  board  or  department  of  health, 
the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  or  person  standing  in  parental 
relation  to  it,  stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child,  and  unless  such 
health  commissioner  or  commissioners,  board  or  department  of  health,  or  any 
person  or  persons  designated  by  them  as  hereinafter  set  forth  are  satistied  that  said 
child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  has  regularly  attended  upon  instruction  at  a  school 
in  which  at  least  the  common  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a 
competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school  for  a  period  equal  to  one  school  year, 
that  is  to  say,  as  many  days  as  the  public  school  of  the  city  or  school  district  in  whicn 
such  child  resides  was  in  session  during  the  last  preceding  year,  or  if  said  child  be  a 
nonresident,  then  as  many  days  as  the  public  school  of  the' city  or  town  where  such 
child  is  or  is  about  to  be  employed  was  in  session  during  the  last  previous  school  year. 
The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not,  however,  be  so  construed  as  to  pre- 
vent any  chila  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upward  who  can  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  from  being  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  this  State  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  school 
district  where  such  child  lives,  or  if  such  child  be  a  nonresident  then,  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  school  district  where  said  manufacturing 
establishment  is  situated,  if  all  of  the  provisions  hereinbefore  set  forth  except  that 
requiring  school  attendance  shall  have  been  complied  with.  Where  such  cnild  of 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  upwards  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 
section  except  that  requiring  school  attendance,  the  certificate  isnued  by  such  health 
commissioner  or  commissioners,  board  or  department  of  health,  of  the  city  or  town 
shall  so  set  forth  and  shall  be  designated  a  ''vacation  certificate,''  and  it  shall  be 
nnlawfal  for  any  proprietor,  agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in  or  connected  with  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  to  whom  only  such  "vacation  certificate"  has  been  issued  at  any  time  other 
than  the  time  of  the  school  vacation  of  the  public  school  in  the  city  or  school  district 
where  such  child  resides,  or  if  it  be  a  nonresident,  at  any  time  other  than  the  time  of 
the  school  vacation  of  the  public  school  in  the  city  or  school  district  where  such 
manufacturing  establishment  is  situated.  The  certificate  or  certificates  to  be  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  over  the  signature  of  the 
board  or  department  of  health  or  any  executive  officer  or  officers  tnereof,  or  the 
health  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  city,  town  or  incorporated  village 
where  such  child  resides  or  is  employed  or  about  to  be  employed,  or  over  the  signa- 
ture of  any  person  or  persons  designated  by  such  board  or  department  of  health,  or 
health  commissioner  or  commissioners,  for  that  purpose,  which  designation  shall  be 
In  writing  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  tne  county  in  which  the  office  of 
such  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissiouer  or  comm\%«vo\i^\^  \% 
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fiituatcd.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  or  executive  oflScer  of  any  school  or 
of  .1  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school*,  to  furnish,  upon  demand,  to  anj-^  child  who 
lins  attended  upon  instruction  at  such  school  or  by  such  teacher,  or  to  i'uruish  to  the 
factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  any  deputy  factory  inspector,  a 
certificate  stating  the  school  attendance  by  such  child.  It  shall  be  tho  dut^  of  tho 
board  or  department  of  health  and  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  in  every 
city,  town  and  incoi*porated  village  in  the  State  to  forward  over  their  official  signa- 
ture, between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  each  month,  to  tho  factory  inspector  at  his 
Iirincipal  office,  a  list  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  children  to  whom  the  certificates 
icroin  provided  have  been  issued,  and  the  ago^  date  and  place  of  birth,  whenever 
possible,  color  of  eyes,  color  of  hair,  heieht,  weight  and  distinguishing  facial  marks 
of  such  child  or  children.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  notary  i)ublic  or  other  officer 
authorized  and  empowered  by  law  to  administer  to  any  person  an  oath,  to  demand 
or  receive  a  fee  for  taking  or  administering  an  oath  to  a  parent  of,  guardian  of,  or 
person  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  as  to  the  ago  of  such  child  where  the  affi- 
davit thus  taken  is  used  or  intended  to  bo  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
certificate  as  provided  for  in  tho  foregoing  section  from  any  board  or  department 
of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  as  herein  set  forth. 

Si:c.  2.  Section  thirteen  of  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  sevcnt}'- 
threo  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
OS  follows : 

^  13.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used, 
except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  familv  living  therein,  for  the  manufacture 
of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys, 
blouses,  waists,  waist-bands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments, 
shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars.  No  person,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  any  room  or  apartment,  in  any 
rear  building  or  buildings  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  at  making  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  of  tho  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  written  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  his  assistants  or  one  of  his  dep* 
utics,.  stating  tho  maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein. 
Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  is  made  by 
the  factory  inspector,  his  assistant,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  and  may  bo  revoked  by 
tho  factory  inspector,  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  those  so  employed 
may  require  it.  It  shall  bo  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  i)lace  in  the  room 
or  in  one  of  tho  rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Every  person,  firm,  company  or  cor- 
poration, contracting  for  tho  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
section,  or  giving  out  tho  incomplete  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are 
to  bo  made,  or  to  [be]  wholly  or  partially  finished,  shall  keep  a  written  register  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be  made,  or  with 
whom  they  may  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be  produced 
for  inspection  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  made  by  the  factory 
inspector,  his  assistant  or  one  of  his  deputies.  No  jierson  shall  knowingly  sell  or 
expose  for  sale  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section  which  were  made  in  any 
dwelling  house,  tenement  house  or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
house,  without  the  permit  required  by  this  section;  and  any  officer  appointed  to 
enforce  tho  provisions  of  this  act  who  shall  find  any  of  such  articles  made  in  viola- 
tion of  tho  provisions  hereof,  must  conspicuously  affix  to  such  article  a  label  contain- 
ing tho  words  '^  tenement  made''  printed  in  small  pica  capital  letters  on  a  tag  not 
less  than  four  inches  in  length;  and  such  officer  shall  notify  the  person  owning  or 
alleged  to  own  such  articles  that  ho  so  labeled  them.  No  person  shall  remove  or 
deface  any  tag  or  label  so  affixed.  When  any  article  mentioned  in  this  section  is 
found  by  tho  factory  inspector,  his  assistant,  or  any  of  his  deputies  to  be  made  under 
unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions,  he  shall  affix  thereto  the  label  prescribed  by  this 
section,  and  shall  immediately  notify  tho  local  board  of  health,  whose  duty  it  shskii 
be  to  disinfect  tho  same  and  thereupon  remove  such  label.  If  the  factory  inspector, 
assistant  factory  inspector,  or  any  deputy  inspector,  finds  evideuco  of  infectious  or 
contagions  diseases  present  in  any  worksnop,  or  in  goods  manufactured  or  in  process 
of  manufacture  therein,  or  shall  find  goods  used  tuerein  to  be  unfit  for  use,  such 
factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy  factory  inspector  shall  forth- 
with report  the  same  to  tho  local  board  of  health,  and  the  said  local  board  of  health 
shall  forthwith  issue  such  order  or  orders  as  the  public  health  may  require.  Said 
local  board  of  health  is  hereby  empowered  to  condemn  and  destroy  all  such  infec- 
tious and  contagious  articles  or  any  articles  manufactured  or  in  process  of  mannfac- 
ture  under  unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  Section  fourteen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  tho  acts  amendatory  thereof,  is  hereby  amendea  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 
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$  \l.  U]><NBt  tho  expiratiaa  of  the  term  of  office  of  tlio  present  factory  iuspeetor,  aod 
iipou  the  oxpiratioa  of  the  term  of  oi£ce  of  eackof  bissuccessors,  tlio  goveruor  shall, 
by  aiul  with  the  advico  aud  consent  of  tho  senate,  appoint  a  factory  inspector; 
and  upon  tlie  expiration,  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  assistant  factory 
im^ctor,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  tonn  of  office  of  each  of  his  successors, 
the  governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  an 
assistant  factory  inspector.  Each  factory  inspector  and  assistant  factory  inspector 
shall  hold  over  and  continue  in  office  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  aad  qnaHtied.  The  factory  inspector  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  from  time  to  time,  not  exceeding  twenty-nine  persons  to  be 
deputy  insi)ectors,  not  more  than  ten  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and  lie  shall  have 
power  to  remove  the  same  at  any  time,  Tho  term  of  office  of  the  factory  inspector 
and  of  the  assistant  factory  inspector  shall  be  three  years  each.  Annual  salaries 
shall  be  paid  in  equal  monthly  installments  as  fallows :  To  the  factory  inspector, 
threo  thousand  dollars ;  to  the  assistant  factory  inspector,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars ;  to  each  deputy  factory  inspector,  one  thousand  twa  hundred  dollars.  All 
necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  factory  inspector,  assistant 
factory  inspector  and  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
BhaM  be  paid  monthly  by  the  treasurer  ^ipon  the  warr.ant  of  the  comptroller  issued 
uDon  proper  vouchers  therefor.  A  »uboffice  may  be  opened  in  tho  city  of  New  York. 
Tne  reasonable  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  tho  deputy  factory  inspec- 
tors while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  lie  paid  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  tho  factory  inspector  and  audited  by  the  comptroller. 

o£C.  4.  Section  twenty-one  of  chapter  ibnr  hundred  and  nine  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- six,  and  the  acta  amendatory  thereof,  is  hereby 
amDnded  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

$  21.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  ol 
this  act,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  pro- 
visions, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  first 
offense,  and  not  less  than  sixty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  sec- 
ond offense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  and  for  a  third  offbnse 
of  not  less  than  throe  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  Hve  hundred  dollars,  and  not 
more  than  thirty  days'  imprisonment. 

Sec.  5.  Said  act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  tho  following  section : 

$  IZa.  Whenever  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall 
be  used  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders, 
jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waist  bands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  far  trimmiugs,  fur 
garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars,  the  factory 
ms^cctor,  assistant  factory  inspector,  or  deputy  factory  inspector  shall  serve  a 
notice  personally  upon  the  owner  or  owners,  lesseo  or  lessees,  if  any,  and  the  agent 
or  agents,  if  any,  of  such  owner  or  owners,  lessee  or  lessees  of  such  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  of  tho  fact  that  such  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  is  being  so  used,  and  that  if  such  use  be  continued  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
tenement  or  dwelling  house  may  be  subject  to  punishment  for  misdemeanor.  If  such 
room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  houso  shall  bo  continued  to  bo  used 
in  such  manner  by  the  same  person  or  persons  at  a  period  of  thirty  days  later  than 
the  personal  service  of  such  notice  as  above  provided,  tho  owner  and  lessee  of  said 
premises  and  the  agent,  if  any,  of  such  owner  or  lessee  permitting  or  suffering  such 
use  as  aforsaid  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  in  like  manner  and  to 
like  extent  as  prescribed  by  tho  fourth  section  of  this  act  in  tho  amendment  thereby 
made  of  section  t^enty-ene;  Pramded,  htmeveTf  In  case  of  personal  service  of  the 
notice  as  in  this  section  prescribed  that  if  the  owner  or  owners  or  his  or  their  agent 
ox  agests  en  his  or  their  behalf,  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  such  servfce  of  such 
netk'o  and  its  eoming  to  his  or  their  actual  knowledge,  if  not  served  personally, 
institute  a  proceeding  for  dispossessing  tho  tenant  as  authorized  in  the  sixth  section 
of  this  act  in  the  amendatory  section  numbered  thirteen  h,  therein  set  forth,  and 
shall  in  good  faith  prosecute  such  proceeding  and  dispossess  the  said  tenant  as  soon 
as  he  or  they  is  or  are  enabled  to  do  so,  in  good  faith  and  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence,  such  owner  or  owners  and  his  or  their  agent  or  ageuts  shall  not  under  this 
section  be  deemed  guilty  of  or  punishable  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  unless  for  a  subse- 
quent ofiense. 

Sbc.  6b  Said  act.  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  section : 

^  13b.  Whyenover  any  room  or  apartment  In  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
shall  be  msed  by  any  person  other  than  the  tenant  thereof  or  immediate  members 
of  the  family  of  snolk  tenant  living  therein  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests, 
tioasers,  knee  pauts^  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders^  jerseys,  blouses,  waists, 
nvaistbandsy  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmiugs,  fur  garmeuts,  shirts,  purses, 
fntiisfs^  artificial  dowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars,  except  as  provided  by  sectloa  sfiv^HL 
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of  this  act,  Buch  ubo  shall  be  deemed  good  and  safficloDt  cause  for  the  dispossessinff  of 
such  tenant,  in  a  special  proceeding  brought  by  the  landlord  of  said  premises  to  dis- 
possess such  tenants. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  four  months  after  the  passage  thereof. 

Became  a  law  Hjelj  29,  1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 


ACTS  OF  1896. 
Chaptrr  6.— Blacklisting, 

• 

Section  1.  No  company,  corporation  or  individual  shall  blacklist  or  publish,  or 
cause  to  be  published  or  blacklisted  any  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer,  discharged 
or  voluntarily  leaving  the  service  of  such  company,  corporation,  or  individual,  with 
intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic  or  laborer  from 
engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation, 
company  or  Individual. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  officer,  or  agent  of  any  company,  corporation,  or  individual,  or  other 
person,  shall  blacklist,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  any  employee,  mechanic 
or  laborer,  discharged  by  such  corporation,  company  or  indiviaual,  with  the  intent 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  from  engag- 
ing in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company 
or  individual,  or  shall  in  any  manner  conspire  or  contrive,  by  correspondence,  or 
otherwise,  to  prevent  buoh  discharged  employee  from  securing  employment,  he  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fire 
hundred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  sixty  days. 

Approved  Febniary  3,  1896. 

Chapter  24. — Fellotc-servants  defined. 

Section  1.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who  are  entrusted  by  such  person, 
firm  or  corporation  as  employer  with  the  authority  of  superintendence,  control  or 
command  of  other  persons  in  the  employ  or  service  of  such  employer,  or  with  the 
authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance  of  any  duties  of  such 
employee  are  vice-principals  of  such  employer  and  are  not  fellow-servants. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  employer,  and  who,  whila 
BO  engaged,  are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place  to  a  common  purpose, 
of  the  same  grade  of  service,  neither  of  such  persons  being  entrusted  by  such  employer 
with  any  superintendence  or  control  over  his  fellow  employees,  are  fellow-servanta 
with  each  other :  Frovididf  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  make  employees  of  such  employer  in  the  service  of  such  employer  fellow-servanta 
with  other  employees  engaged  in  any  other  department  of  service  of  such  employer. 
Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  oon- 
sldereci  fellow- servants. 

Api)roved  February  21,  1896. 

Chapter  28. — Employment  of  women  and  children  in  mines,  etc. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  any 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  any  female,  to  work  in  any  mine  or  smelter  in 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  2, 1896. 

Chapter  40. — Attorneys'  fees  in  suits  for  wages. 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  mechanic,  artisan,  miner,  laborer,  or  servant,  or  employee 
shall  have  cause  to  bring  suit  for  his  wages  earned  and  due,  and  owing  according  to 
the  terms  of  employment,  and  he  shall  establish  by  the  decision  of  the  court  or  Jury, 
that  the  amount  for  which  he  has  brought  suit  is  justly  due  and  owing  and  that  a 
demand  has  been  made  in  writing,  at  least  fifteen  days  before  suit  is  brought,  for  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  so  found  due  and  owing,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  court  before  which  the  case  shall  be  tried,  to  allow  to  the  plaintiff,  when  the 
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foregoing  facts  appear,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  addition  to  tbe  amount  found 
due  and  owing  for  wages,  to  be  taxed  as  costs  of  suit,  and  in  justice's  court  such 
attorney's  fee  shall  not  be  more  than  $5.00,  and  in  the  district  court^  not  more  than 
$10.00,  except  in  oases  of  appeal  from  a  justice's  court  to  the  district  court,  when 
tbe  plain tift  may  recover  an  attorney's  fee  not  exceeding  $25.00. 
Approved  March  7, 1896. 

Chapter  49. —  W<ige»  prtferred  in  €t»8ignment$,  etc. 

SxcnoK  1.  Hereafter,  when  the  property  of  any  company,  corporation,  firm  or 
person  shall  be  seized  upon  by  any  process  of  any  court  of  this  State,  or  when  their 
business  shall  be  suspended  by  the  action  of  creditors,  or  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  assignee  or  trustee,  then  in  all  such  cases  the  debt  owing  to  employees, 
laborers  or  servants,  for  work  or  labor  i)erformed  within  one  year  next  preceding 
the  seizure  or  transfer  of  such  property,  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  preferred 
debts,  and  such  laborers,  servants  or  employees  shall  be  preferred  creditors,  and 
shall  be  first  paid  in  full;  and  if  there  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  them  in  full,  then  the 
same  shall  be  paid  to  them  pro  rata,  after  paying  costs.  Any  such  employee,  laborer, 
or  servant  desiring  to  enforce  his  or  her  claim  for  wages  under  this  act,  shall  present 
a  statement,  under  oath,  showing  the  amount  due  after  allowing  all  just  credits  and 
set-ofis,  the  kind  of  work  for  which  such  wages  are  due.  and  when  performed,  to  the 
officer,  person  or  court  charged  with  such  property,  witnin  ten  days  after  the  seizure 
thereof  on  any  writ  of  attachment,  or  within  thirty  days  after  the  same  may  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  receiver  or  trustee;  any  person  with  whom  any 
such  claim  shall  have  been  filed,  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  by  mail  to  all 
persons  interested;  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  tbe  person  or  the  court 
receiving  such  statement  to  pay  the  amount  of  such  claim  or  claims  to  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  thereto  (siter  first  paying  all  cost  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of 
such  property)  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property  seized :  Provid&i, 
That  any  person  interested  may  contest  such  claim  or  claims,  or  any  part  thereof, 
by  filing  exceptions  thereto,  supported  bv  affidavit,  with  the  officer  having  the  cus- 
tody of  such  proi)erty,  within  ten  days  alter  the  notice  of  presentment  of  said  state- 
ment and  thereupon  the  claimant  shall  be  required  to  reduce  his  claim  to  judgment 
before  some  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  before  any  part  thereof  shall  be  paid, 
and  the  party  contesting  shall  be  made  a  party  defendant  in  any  such  action  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  contest  such  claim,  and  the  prevailing  party  shall  recover  his 
proper  costs. 

6sc.  2.  An  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  protect  employees  and  laborers  in  their  claims 
for  wa^es,"  approved  March  10, 1892  [chap.  30,  acts  of  1892],  is  hereby  repealed. 

Provided,  Tnat  the  repeal  of  said  act  shall  not  affect  any  right  or  remedy,  nor 
abate  any  suit  or  action  or  proceeding  existing,  instituted  or  pending,  under  the 
law  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 

Approved  March  13,  1896. 

Chapter  56. — Protection  of  employees  as  voters . 

Skctiok  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself 
or  through  any  other  person : 

(b)  To  give,  offer  or  promise  any  office,  place  or  employment,  or  to  promise  or  pro- 
cure, or  endeavor  to  procure  any  office,  place  or  employment,  to  or  for  any  voter,  or 
to  or  for  any  other  person,  in  order  to  induce  such  voter  to  vote  or  refrain  from  vot- 
ing at  any  election  provided  by  law,  or  to  induce  any  voter  to  vote  or  refrain  from 
voting  at  such  election  for  any  particular  person  or  persons. 

Sbc.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or 
tbrouflii  any  person : 

(a)  To  receive,  agree  or  contract  for,  before  or  during  an  election  provided  by  law, 
any  money,  gift,  loan  or  other  valuable  consideration,  office,  place  or  employment, 
for  himsefi  or  any  other  person,  for  voting  or  agreeing  to  vote,  or  for  going  or  agree- 
ing to  go  to  the  polls,  or  for  remaining  or  agreeing  to  remain  away  from  the  polls, 
or  for  refraining  or  agreeing  to  refrain  from  voting,  or  for  voting  or  agreeing  to  vote, 
or  refraining  or  agreeing  to  refrain  from  voting  for  any  particular  person  or  persons, 
measure  or  measures,  at  any  election  provided  by  law. 

»♦*•»»• 

8kc.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or 
any  other  person  ih  his  behalf,  to  make  use  of  any  force,  violence  or  restraint,  or  to 
inflict  or  threaten  the  infliction,  by  himself  or  through  any  othoi  p«t«OTi)  ol  ^\i^ 
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injury,  damage,  harm  or  loss,  or  in  any  manner  to  practice  intimidation  upon  or 
against  any  person  in  order  to  induce  or  compel  such  jierson  to  vote  or  refrain  from 
voting  for  any  particular  person  or  persons,  measure  or  measures,  at  any  election 
provided  by  law,  or  on  account  of  such  person  having  voted  or  refrained  from 
voting  at  any  such  election.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  by  abduction, 
duress  or  any  forcible  or  fraudulent  device  or  contrivance  whatever,  to  impede,  pre- 
vent or  otherwise  iuterfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  of  any 
voter,  either  to  give  or  refrain  from  giving  his  vote  at  any  such  election,  or  to  give 
or  refrain  from  giving  his  vote  for  any  particular  person  at  any  such  election.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer,  either  corporation,  association,  company,  firm 
or  person,  in  paying  its,  their,  or  his  employees  the  salary  or  wages  due  them,  to 
enclose  their  pay  in  '*pay  envelopes"  on  which  there  is  written  or  printed  any  politi- 
cal mottoes,  devices  or  arguments,  containing  threats,  express  or  implied,  intended 
or  calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinion,  views  or  actions  of  such  employees. 
Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  employer,  cither  corporation,  association,  company, 
firm,  or  person,  within  ninety  days  of  any  election  provided  by  law,  to  put  up  or 
otherwise  exhibit  in  its,  their  or  his  factory,  workshop,  mine,  mill,  boarding  house^ 
office  or  other  establishment  or  place  where  its^  their  or  his  employees  may  bo  work- 
ing or  be  present  in  the  course  of  such  employment,  any  hand-bill,  notice  or  placard, 
containing  any  threat,  notice  or  information,  that  in  case  any  particular  ticket  or 
candidate  shall,  or  shall  not  be  elected,  work  in  its,  their  or  his  establishment  shall 
cease  in  whole  or  in  pai*t,  or  its,  their  or  his  establishment  be  closed,  or  the  wages 
of  its,  their  or  his  workman  be  reduced ;  or  other  threats,  ex])res8  or  implied,  intended 
or  calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinions  or  actions  of  its,  their  or  his 
einx>loyees.  Any  person  or  persons,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person,  whether  acting 
in  his  individual  capacity  or  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  an^  corporation,  so  guilty  of 
such  misdemeanor  shall  bo  punished  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  any  officer  or  agent  of  any 
corporation  1o  influence  or  attempt  to  influence,  by  force,  violence  or  restraint, 
or  by  inflicting  or  threatening  to  inflict  any  injury,  damage,  harm  or  loss  or  by 
discharging  f^om  employment  or  promoting  in  employment,  or  by  intimidation  or 
otherwise  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  induce  or  compel  any  employee  to  vote  or 
refrain  from  voting  at  any  election  provided  by  law,  or  to  vote  or  refrain  from  vot- 
ing for  any  particular  person  or  persons,  measure  or  measures,  at  any  such  clee- 
tion.  Any  such  corporation,  or  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  corporation,  violatiu.!? 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
be  subject  to  the  penalty'  hereinafter  provided,  and  in  addition  thereto,  any  corpo- 
ration violating  this  section  shall  forfeit  its  charter  and  right  to  do  business  in  this 
State. 

Skc.  8.  A  person  offending  aj^ainst  any  provision  of  sections  1,  2  and  7  of  this 
act,  is  a  competent  witness  against  another  person  so  offending,  and  may  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  and  testify  upon  any  trial,  hearing,  proceeding  or  investigation  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  otner  person.  But  the  testimony  so  given  shall  not  bo  used 
in  any  prosecution  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  person  so  testifying, 
except  for  perjur^^  in  giving  such  testimony.  A  person  so  testifying,  shall  not  there- 
after be  liable  to  indictment,  prosecution  or  punishment  for  the  offense  with  refer- 
ence to  which  his  testimony  was  given,  and  may  plead  or  prove  the  giving  of 
testimony  accordingly,  in  bar  of  sucli  an  indictment  or  prosecution. 

Skc.  9.  Any  person  convicted  of  any  of  the  crimes  or  offenses  mentioned  in  sec- 
tions 1,  2  and  7  of  this  ace,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by 
both  line  and  imprisonment;  and  any  corporation  or  agent  of  a  corporation,  guilty 
of  any  offense  herein  made  a  misdemeanor,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Skc.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  extend,  so  far  as  applicable,  to  all  elec- 
tions provided  %  law,  special  or  general. 

Api>roTed  March  19,  1896. 

Chapteu  62. — Board  of  labor^  couciliaiion,  and  arhitraUon. 

Sectiox  1.  As  soon  as  this  act  shall  be  approved,  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall 
belong  to  the  same  political  party,  who  shall  be  styled  a  State  board  of  labor,  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  to  servo  as  a  State  board  of  labor,  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, one  of  whom  and  only  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  employer  of  labor,  and  only 
one  of  whom  shall  bo  an  employee,  and  the  latter  shall  be  selected  from  some  labor 
organization,  and  the  third  shall  be  some  person  who  is  neither  an  employee  nor  an 
employer  of  manual  labor,  and  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board.  One  to  serve 
/or  one  ye&i,  one  for  three  years  and  one  for  five  years  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
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governor  at  tho  time  of  tbeir  appointment,  and  at  tbo  expiration  of  their  terms, 
their  successors  shall  bo  appointed  in  like  manner  for  the  term  of  four  years.  If  a 
vacmicy  occurs  at  any  time,  the  governor  shall,  in  the  same  manner  appoint  some 
oae  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualiGcation  of  bis 
snccossor.  Each  member  of  the  said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  qf 
his  office,  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharii^e  thereof. 

.Sec.  2.  Tho  board  shall  at  once  organize  by  selecting  from  its  members  a  secre- 
tary, and  they  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  organization,  establish  suitable 
rules  of  procedure. 

Sec.  3.  When  any  controversy  or  difference,  not  involving  questions  which  may  be 
tko  subject  of  an  action  at  law  or  bill  in  equity,  exists  between  an  employer  (whether 
an  individual,  copartnership  or  corporation)  employing  not  less  that  ten  persons, 
aad  his  employees,  in  this  State,  the  board  shall,  upon  application  as  herein  ])ro- 
viiled,  and  as  soon  as  .practicable  thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of  the  dispute,  and 
make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all  persons  interested  therein, 
wbo  may  come  before  them,  advise  tho  respective  parties  what,  if  anything,  ought 
to  bo  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said  dispute,  and  make  a 
written  decision  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  This  decision  shall  at  once  bo  made  public,  shall  be  recorded  upon  the 
proper  book  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  secretar^r  of  said  board,  and  a  short  state- 
ment thereof  published  in  the  annual  report  hereinafter  provided  for. 

8ec.  5.  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer,  or  by  a  majority  of  his 
employees  in  the  department  of  the  business  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference 
exists,  or  by  both  parties,  and  shidl  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at  work  without  any 
lockout  or  strike  until  a  decision  of  said  board,  if  it  shall  bo  made  within  three 
weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  the  said  application. 

Sec.  G.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  receiving  said  application,  the  secretary  of  said 
board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  of  tho  time  and  place  for  tho  hearing 
thereon,  but  ])ublic  notice  need  not  be  given  when  both  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy join  in  the  application  and  present  therewith  a  written  request  that  no  public 
notice  bo  given.  Avhen  such  request  is  made,  notice  ^hall  be  given  to  the  parties 
interested  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order,  and  the  board  may  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice,  notwithstanding  such  request. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  shall  nave  tho  power  to  summon  as  witnesses  by  subpcrna  any 
operative  or  expert  in  the  department  of  business  affected,  and  any  person  who 
keeps  tho  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  departments,  or  any  other  person,  and  to 
administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  said  witnesses  and  to  require  the  production  of 
books,  papers  and  records.  In  case  of  a  disobedience  to  a  subpccna  the  board  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  in  the  State  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  papers  and  document's  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the  State,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  such  inquiry  is  carried  on,  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
snbpcena  issned  to  any  such  witness,  issue  an  order  requiring  such  witness  to  appear 
before  said  board  and  produce  books  and  papers  if  so  ordered,  and  give  evidence 
touching  tho  matter  in  question.  Any  refusal  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  receipt  of  snob  application  and  after  such  notice,  the  board  shall 
proceed  as  before  provided  and  render  a  written  decision,  and  the  findings  ol  the 
majority  shall  constitute  the  decision  of  tho  board,  which  decision  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection,  shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  the  board  and  published  in 
an  annaal  report  to  be  made  to  the  governor  before  the  first  day  of  March  in  each 
year. 

Sec.  9.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join  in  said  applica- 
tion, or  who  have  entered  their  appearance  before  said  board,  until  either  party  has 
given  the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his  or  tbeir  intention  not  to  be  bound  by  the 
same,  and  for  a  period  of  90  days  thereafter.  Said  notice  may  be  given  to  said 
employees  by  positing  in  three  conspicuous  places  where  they  work. 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  it  shall  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State  board  that  a  strike 
or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened  in  the  State  involving  any  employer  and  his 
employees,  if  he  is  employing  not  less  than  ten  persons,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tb« 
State  board  to  put  itself  into  communication  as  soon  as  may  be,  with  such  employer 
and  employees,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  between 
them  and  eoMieaYor  to  persuade  than  to  sabmit  the  nifttters  in  dispute  to  the  State 
board. 

6bc.  IL  The  members  of  said  board  shall  each  receive  a  per  diem  of  three  dollars 
f«r  eack  day*s  service  while  actually  engaged  in  the  hearing  of  any  controversy 
between  any  employer  and  his  employees,  and  five  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  neces- 
sarily traveled  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  place  where  engaged  in  hearing 
Bweh  controversy,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  tp  the  controversy,  a^^eiMcm^ 
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before  said  board,  and  the  members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  or 
expenses  for  any  other  service  performed  under  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  Any  notioe  or  pri  ->a8  issued  by  the  State  board  of  arbitration  shall  be 
served  by  any  sheriff,  to  whom  the  same  may  be  directed,  or  in  whose  hands  the 
same  may  be  placed  for  service  without  charge. 

Approved  March  24, 1896. 

Chapter  69. — Time  to  vote  to  he  allotced  employees. 

Section  38.  Any  person  entitled  to  a  vote  at  a  general  election  held  within  this 
State,  shall,  on  the  day  of  such  election,  be  entitled  to  absent  himself  from  any 
employment  in  which  he  is  then  engaged  or  employed  for  a  period  of  two  hours 
between  the  time  of  opening  and  the  time  of  closing  the  polls,  and  any  such  absence 
shall  not  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  discharge  of  any  such  person  from  such  service 
or  employment,  and  such  voter  shall  not,  because  of  so  absenting  himself,  be  liable 
to  any  penalty,  nor  shall  any  deduction  l3e  made  on  account  of  such  absence,  from 
his  usual  salary  or  wages  (except  when  such  employee  is  employed  and  paid  by  the 
hour) :  Providedf  Aotrere?*,  That  application  shall  be  made  for  such  leave  of  absence 
prior  to  the  day  of  election.  The  employer  may  specify  the  hours  during  which  such 
em))loyee  may  absent  himself  as  aforesaid.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall 
refuse  to  his  or  its  employees  the  privilege  hereby  conferred,  or  who  shall  subject  an 
employee  to  a  ])enalty  or  reduction  of  wages  because  of  the  exercise  of  such  privileges 
or  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  28,  1896. 

Chapter  72. — Hours  of  labor — MineSy  smelters,  etc. 

Section  1.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines 
or  workings  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where 
life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Src.  2.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  smelters  and  all  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals  shall  be  ei^ht  (8)  hours  per 
day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Skc.  3.  Any  person,  body  corporate,  agent,  manager  or  employer,  who  shall  vio- 
late any  of  tJEie  provisions  of  ueotions  1  and  2  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  30,  1896. 

Chapter  81. — Convict  labor — State  prison. 

Section  29.  The  warden  shall  also  have  authority,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
board  [of  corrections]  may  adopt,  to  employ  convicts  in  the  erection  or  repair  of 
the  buildings  or  walls  of  the  prison  or  on  the  prison  farm. 

Sec.  32.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prison  board  to  meet  at  least  once  in  six  months 
to  determine  what  lines  of  productive  labor  shall  be  pursued  in  the  prison^  and  in 
80  determining  the  board  shall  select  diversified  lines  of  industry  with  reference  to 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  same  lines  of  industry  carried  on  by  citizens 
of  this  State,  but  no  contract  shall  be  made  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  confined  in  the 
State  prison,  but  such  prisoners  shall  be  employed  by  the  warden  under  rnles  and 
regulations  established  by  the  board. 

Sec.  33.  The  board  is  required  to  employ  so  many  prisoners  as  are  necessary  in 
making  all  articles  for  the  various  State  institutions  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the 
State  institution  shall  pay  to  the  prison  making  such  articles,  the  market  price  of 
all  such  articles  furnished. 

Sec.  37.  All  convicts  other  than  such  as  are  confined  in  solitude  for  misconduct  in 
the  prison  shall  as  far  as  practicable  be  kept  constantly  employed  at  hard  labor  at 
an  average  of  not  less  than  eight  hours  a  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  unless 
incapable  of  laboring  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  infirmity. 

Approved  April  3,  1896. 

Chapter  101. — Attorneys^  fees  on  foreclosure  of  meohanios^  liens. 

Section  1.  Chapter  XLI  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1894,  being  ''An  act  to  aecnre 
liens  to  mechanics  and  others,  and  to  repeal  all  other  acts  and  laws  in  relation 
thereto,''  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  called  section  17, 

as  follows: 
0  17,  In  any  action  brought  to  enforce  any  lien  under  this  act,  where  judgment 
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b  rendered  for  a  lien  holder,  enoh  lien  holder  shftll  be  entitled  to  reoorer  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee,  not  to  exceed  $25.00,  to  be  fixed  by  the  courts  which  shall  be 
taxed  ae  ooets  in  the  action. 

Skc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  approval.  • 

ApproTad  April  5, 1896. 

Chaptkr  113. — Coal-4nin0  impeetion  and  regulatUmi, 

SxcnoN  1.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  coal-mine  inspector  for  the  State.  Snob 
inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  nis  dnties,  give  bond  to  the 
State  in  the  snm  of  fiye  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state;  said  inspector  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  h^  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold  his  office 
until  hia  saoceesor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The  term  of  office  of  the  inspector 
shall  be  foor  years  from  the  date  of  nis  appointment:  Provided,  That  he  may  be 
lemoved  by  the  governor. 

Skc.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  coal-mine  inspector  under 
section  1  of  this  act  who  is  not  a  coal  miner  of  at  least  five  years'  practical  azperience 
and  who  has  not  been  a  coal  miner  in  this  State  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  his 
sppointment^  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  agent,  manager,  agent  or  mining 
engineer  for,  or  who  is  interested  in  any  way  in  operating,  any  coal  mine  in  the 
StSte,  shall,  during  such  employment,  be  eli^ble  to  tne  office  of  coal-mine  inspector. 

Sbc.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  coal-mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  the  State,  at 
least  quarterly,  and  report  to  the  governor  at  least  once  a  year  upon  the  condition  of 
each  coal  mine  in  the  State,  with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  the  safety  of  the 
miners,  the  number  of  air  and  ventilating  shafts,  slopes  or  tunnels,  the  number  of 
Bbafts,  slopes  or  tunnels  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  cnaracter  and  condition  of  the 
machinery  for  operating,  ventilating  and  draining  of  such  mines,  and  the  quantity 
of  air  supplied  to  the  same. 

Skc.  4.  The  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  every  coal  mine  shall  make  or 

eause  to  be  made  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  mine,  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred 

feet  to  the  inch,  which  map  or  plan  shall  exhibit  all  the  openings  or  excavations, 

the  shafts,  tunnels,  slopes,  planes,  gangways,  entries,  cross-headiuffs,  rooms,  etc.,  of 

inch  mine;  and  snail  show  the  directions  of  the  air  currents  therein,  and  shall 

accurately  delineate  the  boundary  line  between  said  mine  and  a4]oining  mines,  and 

show  ita  relations  and  proximity  thereto.    The  said  map  or  plan,  or  a  true  copy 

thereof,  shall  be  ftimished  to  the  inspector  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of 

this  act,  and  another  copy  shaU  be  kept  at  such  mine  for  the  inspection  of  any 

employee  therein.    The  said  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  shall,  as  often  as 

once  in  every  six  months  thereafter,  accurately  place  or  cause  to  be  placed  on  the 

map  or  plan  and  on  said  copies  thereof,  all  the  additional  excavations  which  have 

l>een  made  during  said  six  months  in  their  mine.    The  several  maps  or  plans  of 

mines  in  the  State  which  are  famished  to  the  State  inspector,  shall  be  the  property 

of  the  State  and  shall  remain  in  the  care  of  the  said  mspector,  be  transferred  by 

Idm  to  his  successor  in  office,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  copv  of  the  same  be  made 

withont  the  oonsent  of  the  owner,  operator  or  agent.    If  the  said  State  inspector 

of  ooal  mines  shall  find  or  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  any  map  or  plan  of  any 

ooal  mine  made  or  furnished  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  materially 

inaccurate  or  imperfect,  he  is  nereby  authorized  to  cause  a  correct  plan  or  map  of 

said  eoal  mine  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  operator  thereof,  the  cost 

of  which  will  be  recoverable  by  law :  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  map  or  plan 

which  is  claimed  to  be  inaccurate  shall  prove  to  have  been  practical^  correct,  then 

the  State  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  expense  incurred  in  matdng  such  test  survey. 

Skc.  5.  In  case  the  said  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  lune  is  not  properly 
eonstmcted  or  not  furnished  with  proper  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  safety  of 
the  miners  and  all  other  employees,  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  uie  governor  to  give  notice 
to  the  owner  or  manager  of  said  ooal  mine  that  the  mine  is  unsafe  and  notify  them 
In  what  particular  the  mine  is  unsafe  and  require  them  to  famish  or  provide  such 
additional  machinery,  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  entries,  means  of  escape,  ventilation 
or  appliances  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  mines  and  the  employees  witnin  a  period  to 
be  in  said  notioe  named,  and  if  the  necessary  changes  be  not  made  as  in  said  notice 
required,  it  shall  be  unlawfhl  after  the  time  fixed  in  said  notice  for  the  said  owner 
or  manager  to  operate  said  mine. 

Sbc.  6.  In  all  ooal  mines  within  the  State,  the  owner  or  manager  thereof  shall  pro- 
Tide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  or  other  outlets  separated  by  natural  strata 
or  formation  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fiffy  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts, 
slopes,  tunnels  or  ontlets,  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  avail- 
able to  the  persons  employed  in  said  mine,  and  in  ease  any  ooal  mine  is  not  so  pro* 
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Tided,  !t  sliiillb^tkedttt^  of  the  iii«pck)tM  to^'nftake  t^iMit  efamoh  fkct,  ttia  therettpoH 
faotie^'iAiall  isriuii  ii»  ]»r#vld^  in  tf0Ctl<>D  9  of  tkiB  A««i 

Sec.  7.  The  owner  or  manager  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  o£  one  Iknudnd  feet 
or  more,  whether  the  mine  shall  he  operated  hysfaAlft^  slope,  tnxmel  or  other  oatkt^ 
shall  proyide  an  adequate  amonnt  of  yentilatiou  of  not  lesa  than  on*  hundred  «abio 
feet  of  pure  air  per  minute,  for  eaoh  person  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  three  hundred 
oubio  feet  of  pure  air  per  minute  for  each  animal  used  therein^  and  in  like  proportion 
for  a  greater  or  lesser  number,  which  air  shall,  by  proper  appliances  or  machinery,  be 
forced  through  such  mine  to  the  faoe  of  each  and  eve^  working  place,  so  as  to  dilute 
aiid  render  Earizlldss  and  expel  theire^rom  the  noslons  or  jioiaonoiM  gases;  and  all 
workings  shall  be  kept  olear  of  standing  gas:  Provided  fartker,  That  in  all  mines 
wherein  fire  damp  or  other  explosive  gases  are  known  to  exist,  double  the  quantity 
of  pure  air  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  required. 

sBC.  8.  Any  mine  owner  or  manaeer  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine,  in  vio^ 
lation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  tha 
notice  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  lean 
than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

8bc.  9.  In  no  case  Shall  a  Airnaoe  shaft  be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  10.  Escape  shafbi»  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  reontrements  of 
this  act  within  six  months  f^om  the  time  this  act  goes  into  effect,  unless  the  time 
shall  be  extended  by  the  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  such  time  be  extended  to 
exceed  one  year. 

Sec.  11.  In  shaft  or  slope  mines,  where  persons  are  lowered  or  hoi«ted  by  machin- 
ery, a  metal  speaking  tube  or  other  suitable  appliance  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  or  slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  casea  so  that  conversation  may  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  same. 

Sec.  12.  In  shaft  mines  an  approved  safety  catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient 
cover  over  head  on  every  cage  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons;  there  shall  be 
provided  at  the  bottom  of  every  hoisting  shaft  at  every  coal  mine  worked  by  shaft 
in  the  State  at  the  sides  thereof  a  traveling  way,  which  shall  be  sufBeiently  high 
and  wide  so  as  to  enable  persons  to  pass  the  shaft  without  having  to  go  over  or  nndiw 
the  cage  or  hoisting  apparattia;  and  the  inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the 
adequaov  and  safety  of  all  hoisting  apparatus. 

Sec.  13.  Only  experienced,  oompetent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of 
hoisting  apparatus  or  engines,  and  the  maximam  number  of  persons  who  may  ascend 
or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  at  one  time  shall  be  determined  by 
the  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  coal  mine  in 
the  State  and  the  work  and  machinery  belonging  thereto  at  all  times  (but  not  so  as 
to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mine),  and  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine,  works,  machinery,  the  ventilation  and  mode  of  lighting,  and 
into  all  matters  or  things  connected  with  or  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons 
employed  in  or  about  said  miifes.  The  owner  or  manager  is  hereby  required  to  fur- 
nish means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection,  examination  and  inquiry.  The 
said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in  the  records  of  his  office,  noting  the  time  and 
material  circumstances  of  such  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  In  all  cases  ot  fatal  accident,  a  full  report  thereof  shall  be  made  by  the 
mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  InHpector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  and  made 
within  ten  days  after  such  accident  Hhall  have  occurred.  All  cases  of  nonfatal  acci- 
dents which  have  been  sufficiently  serious  as  to  prevent  the  injured  person  from  con- 
tinuing his  regular  employment  for  a  period  of  one  week  from  the  time  of  the 
accident,  shall  be  reported  to  said  iuspector. 

Sec.  16.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  operated  within  the  State, 
shall  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  on  hand  to  be  used  as  props  and  cap  pieces 
sathat  the  workmen  employed  therein  may  at  all  times  be  able  to  properly  secure 
said  workings  from  caving  in,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  owner,  agent  or 
operator,  to  send  down  in  the  mine  all  such  props  or  cap  pieces,  and  place  them  not 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  from  the  fhce  of  such  workings. 

Sec.  17.  As  a  enmulatlve  remedy  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  manager  of 
any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notioe  of  the  governor, 
given  in  pursnance  of  this  act,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  Judge  of  said 
court  in  vacation,  may  on  the  application  of  the  inspector,  in  the  name  of  Uie  State, 
and  supported  by  the  recommenaation  of  the  governor^  issue  an  injonetion  reatraia- 
teff  the  operatiim  of  such  mine  until  saeh  requirements  are  eomplied  with,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  such  injunction,  no  bond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  18.  Whenever  the  temr  **owner  or  manager"  is  used  in  this  aoi,  the  same 
shall  include  leasees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  min»;  and  it 
ease  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  corporattidn,  the  Humaging 
officer  and  superintendents  or  other  managing  agents  of  such  esrporation  shaU  be 
paijBonally  liable  to  pontsUment  as  provided  in  tlus  act  fox  owners  or  managers. 
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8sc.  19.  The  proyisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  any  coal  mine  in 
which  not  more  than  six  men  are  employed  in  twenty-four  hours :  Provided,  That 
when  oonsidered  necessary  hy  the  inspector^  he  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an 
hwpection  of  such  mine  and  direct  and  enforce  any  re^pilations  in  accordance  with 
tiie  provisions  of  this  act,  that  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safety,  health  and 
lives  of  the  miners. 

Sec.  20.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  all  hydrocarbon  mines  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
coal  mines. 

Sec.  21.  The  inspector  shall  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  of&ce 
and  shall  receive  for  his  services  an  annual  salary  as  provided  by  law,  actual  travel- 
ing expenses  not  exoeeding  teik-oents- pe»  mil»  mileagefor'alMiBtanceB  necessarily 
traveled  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  State 
tceasurer;  and  said  inspector  shall  reside  in  the  State.  He  shall  collect  &om  the 
owner  or  owners  of  each  mine  inspected  a  fee  often  dollars  fbr  each  inspection  made. 
Said  fees  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  quarterly.  All  aeoessar^  a|q;iarata« 
that  may  be  required  by  the  said  inspector  to  enable  him  to  properly  dweharge  hi9 
official  duties,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  the  said  inspector  is  hereby  author- 
ixsd  to  proeure  the  same;  all  accounts  for  said  am>aratBaslMdi  be  certified  by  the 
nid  inspector,  audited  by  the  proper  department  of  the  State  and  paid  by  the  State, 
treasurer.  All  instrumeats,  plans,  books,  mt^moranda,  notes,  etc.,  pertaining  to  said 
sfflce  of  inspector  of  coal  mines,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  State,  .and  the  siid 
inspector  shall  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor  m  office. 

Sec.  22.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed* 

Approved  April  b,  1896. 


SEOSIT  OOVEBiniEHT  COHTBACrSL 

[Hie  SeoretoriM  of  the  Tieasury,  War,  and  Navy  DdpaiVnento  haye  consented  to 
famish  atatementa  of  all  contracta  for  oonstructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
ThesOi  as  reoeiyed,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bolletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising  Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

St.  Paul,  Mum.— December  9,  1896.  Contract  with  the  Angus 
HcLeod  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  roof  sheathing,  slate  and 
copper  work  of  roof,  down  and  drain  pipes,  roof  skylights,  etc.,  for  x>o8t- 
office,  court-house,  and  custom-house,  $17,937.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  one  hundred  and  Ave  days. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— December  9,  1896.    Contract  with  the  Pioneer 

Fireproof  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  floor  arches^  etc, 

for  post-office,  court-house,  and  custom-house,  $15,590.    Work  to  be 

completed  within  three  months. 
112 
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THE  PADROHE  STSTSK  AHD  PADBOVB  BAVKS. 

BY  JOHN  KOEEN. 

Although  the  Italian  padrone  discovered  in  the  United  States  a  field 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  activity,  he  must  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
piodact  of  European  soil,  however  much  he  for  a  time  prospered  under 
American  conditions.  His  prototype  is  to  be  sought  in  the  country 
whence  he  came,  among  the  camorristi  (a)  of  Naples,  perhaps,  and  a  germ 
of  the  practice  of  extortion,  which  has  become  known  as  the  padrone 
system,  may  be  found  in  the  custom  of  the  Italian  peasantry  of  seeking 
the  ^ood  will  of  the  padrone  (master,  landlord)  and  others  whom  they 
'^goized  as  superiors  by  habitually  making  them  presents  in  addi- 
*^on  to  required  payments  or  fees, 

^e  beginnings  of  the  padrone  in  this  country  are  not  easily  traced. 
^^  appears,  however,  to  have  come  into  prominence  some  time  after  the 
^^086  of  the  civil  war.  The  i>eriod  marking  the  industrial  recovery 
^in  the  great  struggle  was,  it  is  well  known,  one  in  which  capital 
^^ght  labor  with  almost  reckless  eagerness.  Special  legislation  was 
^^ed  to  promote  this  quest.  Thus  the  act  of  1864,  for  the  encourage 
^CQt  of  immigration,  gave  manufacturers,  contractors,  and  other 
^^ployers  the  right  to  import  foreign  laborers  under  contract.  This 
Privilege  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  not  overscrupulous  sx>eculation  in 
^^eap  labor;  and  nowhere  did  the  agents  who  were  dispatched  to 
^tant  lands  in  search  of  workmen  find  more  ready  victims  than 
^ong  the  unenlightened  i>eaBant8  of  Italy.    Unlike  the  inhabitants 

•The  oawMrrUti  of  Naples  were  members  of  a  secret  organization ,  at  one  time  more 

^^^erfnl  than  the  police,  who  subsisted  largely  by  extorting  money  from  the  peas- 

^U,  The  term  camitrrisH,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  unduly  exacts  money,  is  stiU 

applied  to  the  preeent-day  padrone. 

U3 
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of  Kortliern  Europe,  but  few  of  the  earliest  Italian  immigrauts  came 
over  of  their  own  accord  to  seek  freedom  and  a  home.  Usually  they 
were  already  bound  out  to  service. 

The  American  contractor,  wishing  to  secure  the  cheapest  possible 
labor  wherewith  to  carry  out  some  new  enterprise,  would  apply  to  a 
resident  Italian  immigration  agent  (soon  to  be  dignified  by  the  name 
<^banker")  for  a  stated  number  of  men.  The  latter,  having  through 
subagents  in  Italy  collected  as  many  as  required,  shipped  them  across 
on  i)repaid  tickets,  for  which  he  received  a  stipulated  commission.  On 
the  arrival  of  these  immigrants  the  agent  would  make  an  additional 
profit  by  boarding  them  at  exorintant  prices  vntii  they  eoutd  be  sent 
to  their  destination,  the  expense  being  deducted  from  their  prospective 
wages.  The  further  privilege  of  supplying  them  with  food  and  shelter 
while  at  work  was  also  commonly  granted  the  agent^  and,  if  a  banker, 
he  could  from  time  to  time  add  to  his  profits  by  charging  unreasonable 
rates  ibr  sending  the  scanty  savings  of  the  laborer  to  Italy.  Finally, 
he  had  in  prospect  a  commission  on  the  return  passage  to  Italy  when 
the  contract  expired,  for  the  immii^ration  then,  as  now,  was  ehiefly  of  a 
migratory  character.  Few  remained  here  beyond  the  time  of  their 
contract — that  is  to  say,  seldom  over  two  or  three  years. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  padrone  system  as  understood  by  the  Italians. 
Although  often  subject  to  much  imposition  and  hardship  at  the  hands 
of  the  agent  or  banker,  the  immigrant  brought  hither  in  the  manner 
described  recognized  the  former  siinply  as  a  middleman  between  him- 
self and  the  contractor,  and  in  no  sense  as  a  padrone.  The  contractor, 
it  should  be  remembered^  invariably  belonged  to  another  nationality. 
The  position  of  the  res^  padrone  differed  essentially  itam  that  oi  the 
go-between  referred  to,  or  ^^  boss,"  as  he  is  now  called.  The  padrone 
acted  for  himself  alone.  From  serving  as  an  agent  for  others,  whom 
he  perceived  to  gain  so  much  from  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  Italian  laborers,  it  was  bat  a  step  to  exploiting  them  solely  for 
his  own  benefit.  By  fair  promises  and  golden  tales  he  persuaded  men, 
women,  and  children  to  follow  him  to  the  ^ew  World  under  continAct 
to  work  for  a  stated  length  of  time,  covering  generally  from  (»ie  to 
three  years,  but  extending  in  some  instances  to  seven  years.  The  inen 
were  farmed  out  to  any  person  who  saw  fit  to  ^nploy  them  at  the 
padrone's  priees,  usually  to  engage  in  the  occupaticMi  desi^ated  by 
the  Italian  as  seiahola  (a) — that  is,  all  work  done  with  the  shovel.  The 
padrone  boarded  kis  people,  received  their  wages,  and  gave  theui  the 
merest  pittance  in  return  for  hard  work,  accompanied  by  iQoch  abuse. 
Forty  dollars  for  a  whote  year's  service  was  a  fair  padrone  wage. 
Instances  are  known  in  which  no  larger  sum  accrued  to  the  laborer 
after  steady  employment  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  women  fared 
worse,  since  they  were  frequently  placed  in  houses  of  prostitution  and 


«  SciaMtif  n  Bworcl^  lias  pTobably  acqnired  tfie  above  raetming  on  account  of  its 
similarity  to  our  word  shovel. 
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never  heard  of  again.  The  childreu  were  sent  out  on  the  streets  as 
bootblacks^  to  sell  newspapers,  frnit,  and  flowers,  and  to  beg — all  for 
the  benefit  of  the  padrone.  Minors  were  occasionally  boaght  outright 
from  the  parents.  On  the  whole,  the  padrone  outrages  as  depicted  in 
various  publications  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  were  not  exag- 
gerated. The  number  of  i)ersons  who  have  come  to  the  United  States 
onder  the  conditions  mentioned  can  of  course  never  be  estimated,  but 
it  is  striking  to  note  how  many  of  those  arriving  after  1870  admit  that 
they  were  brought  here  by  padroni. 

It  is  this  species  of  semislavery  which  suggests  itself  to  the  Italian 
when  asked  if  the  padrone  system  still  flourishes  in  this  country.  The 
answer  is  invariably  negative,  and  for  sufficient  reasons.  The  trafiic  in 
women  and  children  was  gradually  stopped  through  governmental  inter- 
vention, but  more  efficiently,  perhaps,  through  the  endeavors  of  philan- 
thropic organizations.  The  x>adrone  continued,  however,  to  import  men 
in  spite  of  the  law.  Indeed,  he  had  by  no  means  ceased  to  ply  his  voca- 
tion when  the  first  act  to  regulate  inmiigration  was  passed  by  Congress, 
August  3, 1882,  and  he  has  only  become  practically  extinct  through  the 
more  stringent  enforeement  of  the  contract-labor  law,  which  was  made 
possible  in  this  instance  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  it  is  stated  on  competent  authority  that  a  few 
old-time  padroni  still  linger.  They  are  said  to  control  a  number  of 
organ  grinders,  itinerant  harfi  and  violin  players,  peddlers,  etc. 

Those  directly  interested  in  the  manipulation  of  Italian  labor  deny 
also  the  existence  of  the  first-mentioned  form  of  the  x>adrone  system,  or 
that  under  which  a  labor  contract  is  made  before  the  immigrant  takes 
passage  for  America.  It  is  on  the  whole  true  that  the  former  system 
does  not  exist,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  Italian  laborer  always  comes 
unpledged  or  that  he  escapes  all  the  evils  of  the  former  labor  contract 
under  what  at  the  present  time  is  termed  the  padrone  system. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  operation  of  this  system,  its  extent, 
etc,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  magnitude  and  general  char- 
acter of  the  Italian  immigration  in  order  to  comprehend  why  the  system 
has  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in  this  country.  The  census  of  1890 
showed  the  number  of  for^gn-born  Itcdians  living  in  this  country  to  be 
182,580.  Yet,  according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  the  number  of  Italians  arriving  at  our  ports  from  1873 
to  1890  reached  a  total  of  366,062.  The  migratory  character  of  this 
immigration  is  thus  clearly  indicated.  The  majority^  especially  of  the 
laboring  class,  come  not  as  settlers,  but  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  theirhomes  after  some  years.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  come 
back  to  us  again^  but  both  firom  the  briefness  of  the  stay  of  these  ''  birds 
of  passage^'  and  their  un&miliarity  with  the  English  language  they  fall 
naturally  and  almost  inevitably  into  the  hands  of  labor  bosses  of  their 
own  nationality.  They  can  not  shift  for  themselves  nor  make  an  intel- 
ligent appeal  to  the  natives.    Of  late  years  the  Italian  immigration  has 
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tended  to  more  stable  settlement.  This  is  shown  by  the  increase  of 
females  and  children  among  the  new  arrivals.  Of  the  total  immigra- 
tion from  1881  to  1890  of  307,309  only  20.6  per  cent  were  females  and 
15.3  per  cent  were  children  nnder  15  years  of  age.  These  percentages 
have  since  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  period  from  July  1, 1895, 
to  April  1, 1896,  shows  the  females  to  have  constituted  30.2  per  cent 
and  the  children  under  15  years  of  age  19.4  per  cent  of  the  total  immi- 
gration. The  proportion  of  Italian  immigrants  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  before  is  also  known  to  be  steadily  growing.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  who  come  to  join  their  immediate  families  or  relations, 
and  are  thus  probably  to  a  large  extent  put  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
padroni.  During  the  tirst  four  months  of  1896  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants from  Italy  entering  the  port  of  New  York  reached  27,149,  of 
whom  6,948  had  been  in  the  United  States  before,  and  6,966  joined  their 
immediate  families,  leaving  13,235  as  newcomers  without  relatives  to 
receive  them.    The  latter  were  almost  exclusively  males,  (a) 

The  padrone,  then,  does  not  lack  for  fresh  material  with  which 
to  maintain  full  ranks.  It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
bulk  of  Italian  immigration  comes  from  the  southern  and  perhaps 
least  favorably  known  provinces,  Abruzzi,  Avellino,  Basilicata,  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Calabria.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  peasant  class  and 
accustomed  to  hard  work  and  meager  fare,  generally  illiterate,  but  of  a 
childlike  niind  and  imagination,  quick  to  forget,  and  easily  led  astray 
by  schemers.  The  majority  are  booked  for  New  York,  comparatively 
small  detachments  being  landed  elsewhere.  Nearly  all  who  come  for 
the  Urst  time  and  have  no  relatives  to  join  make  at  least  a  temiiorary 
halt  in  New  York.  This  city  has  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become 
the  Italian  center  of  the  country,  and  hence  the  home  as  well  as  the 
stronghold  of  the  padrone  system.  How  the  system  operates  in  actual 
life  is  told  in  the  following : 

Even  the  Calabrian  or  Sicilian  who  finds  no  friends  or  relatives  to 
greet  him  is  rarely  at  a  loss  where  to  go  on  being  released  from  Ellis 
Island.  He  brings  at  least  the  address  of  some  banker,  perhaps  that 
of  the  man  who  furnished  the  ticket  on  which  he  came  over.  The 
banker  has  many  connections  abroad  who  are  able  to  play  more  or  less 
into  his  hands,  regardless  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract-labor  law, 
and  give  the  immigrant  the  cue  how  to  start  out  on  his  American 
career.  Should  he  be  penniless,  the  banker  may  go  on  his  bond  to 
insure  that  he  will  not  become  a  burden  to  the  community,  and  stands 
ready  to  provide  him  with  food  and  shelter  without  immediate  com- 
pensation until  work  is  found.  The  next  step  is  for  the  new  arrival  to 
look  for  employment  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  for  he  is  usually  an 
unskilled  laborer.    Besides,  the  labor  unions  might  bar  the  way  should 


a  AH  figures  for  the  period  from  July  1, 1895,  to  April  30,  1896,  are  taken  from  an 
article  in  the  North  Amerioan  Review  for  June,  1896,  on  Immigration  from  Italy,  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Senner,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 
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be  at  once  seek  to  exercise  the  handicraft  he  may  have  learned. 
Employers  of  his  own  nationality  are  scarce,  and  nnfamiliarity  with 
the  language  prevents  him  from  applying  to  others  for  work,  so  he 
tnma  to  one  of  that  numerous  fraternity  who  make  it  their  vocation  to 
supply  contractors  with  cheap  labor,  the  bosses.  The  common  laborer, 
or  cafone  as  he  is  vulgarly  called,  recognizes  only  these  middlemen  as 
bosses, not  the  contractors  themselves,  unless  they  happen  to  be  Italians, 
in  which  case  they  are  distinguished  as  boss  contractors.  The  cafone 
might  also  hesitate  to  make  a  personal  search  for  employment,  fearing 
the  vendetta  of  his  countryman  boss,  who,  for  reasons  that  will  apjjcar 
later,  offcen  stands  high  in  the  graces  of  the  contractors.  There  is  thus 
little  choice.  He  must  go  to  the  boss  (the  term  padrone  is  no  longer 
Qsed)  to  get  a  job  or  remain  idle. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  average  boss  is  simple  enough.  He 
knows  the  street  and  steam  railway  corporations  and  the  principal 
contractors  and  others  who  from  time  to  time  employ  large  forces  of 
men,  and  keeps  xjosted  about  new  work  about  to  be  undertaken.  He 
may  deal  directly  with  the  representative  of  a  corporation  or  with  the 
contractor  and  obtain  from  them  a  definite  order  for  a  number  of  me!i. 
If  unable  to  fill  such  order  at  once,  he  has  recourse  to  his  friend 
the  banker,  to  whom  he  states  how  many  men  are  wanted,  the  daily 
w^age,  the  amount  of  the  hossatura  (so  is  called  the  commission  the 
laborer  must  pay  to  the  boss  as  a  bonus  for  obtaining  employment), 
and  whether  the  men  shall  be  boarded  by  him  while  at  work,  etc.  A 
mutual  understanding  having  been  reached,  the  banker  posts  a  notice 
in  his  window  calling  for  the  number  of  laborers  required,  and  sends 
out  his  runners  **  to  make  the  men  "  {fare  gli  uomini^  they  say).  Enough 
applicants  having  been  found  without  much  difficulty,  verbal  informa- 
tion is  given  concerning  the  place  of  work,  the  wages,  the  probable 
duration  of  the  job,  the  hossatura,  and  the  railway  or  steamboat  fare. 
When  the  several  stipulations  have  been  agreed  to,  the  men  are  con- 
sidered ^^made,"  the  boss  takes  them  in  charge,  and  eventually  ships 
them  to  their  destination. 

The  amount  of  the  bossatura  depends  on  the  period  of  employment, 
tiie  wages  paid,  and  on  whether  the  men  are  to  find  themselves,  in  which 
latter  case  the  commission  is  always  somewhat  higher.  Ordinarily  it 
varies  from  $1  to  $10  per  man.  For  an  assured  job,  lasting  five  or  six 
months,  $10  is  considered  a  reasonable  fee.  The  commission  rates  in 
New  York  appear  to  run  higher  than  in  other  cities,  owing  to  the  more 
plentiful  supply  of  labor.  The  bossatura  is  usually  paid  in  advance 
and  secretly,  the  boss  knowing  very  well  that  the  transaction  is  illegal, 
since  he  is  not  licensed  to  conduct  an  employment  bureau.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  countryman's  ignorance,  the  boss  does  not  hesitate 
to  overcharge  the  regular  rates  for  transportation.  When  moving  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  he  is  often  able  to  secure  reduced  rates,  but 
charges  a  full  first-class  fare.    If  the  place  of  work  is  in  the  country  at 
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somo  distance  from  the  starting  point,  the  boss  is  generally  i>ermittecl 
to  board  the  men,  or  he  buys  this  privilege  from  the  contractor  at  so 
much  per  head  monthly,  according  to  the  time  of  employment  and  the 
wages  paid.  In  such  a  case  the  men  are  occasionally  sent  out  from 
the  city  a  week  earlier  than  necessary,  in  order  that  the  boss  may  profit 
the  more.  The  boarders  are  threatened  with  heavy  penalties  for  pur- 
chasing elsewhere  food  or  any  other  article  kept  for  sale  at  the  shanty. 
Notices  to  this  effect  are  sometimes  posted.  The  penalty  for  disobedi- 
ence is  a  fine  or  dismissal.  In  some  instances  the  boarders  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  food  to  a  fixed  daily  amount,  under  threat  of  immediate 
discharge.  Generally,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  spend  at  pleasure. 
The  provisions  are  furnished  in  a  raw  state,  and  cooked,  if  at  all,  by 
the  men  themselves.  The  food  furnished  by  the  boss  is  usually  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  often  unfit  for  consumption.  In  the  table  below  is 
given  a  list  of  articles  sold  at  a  shanty  store  not  very  far  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  tog-ether  with  the  prices  charged  by  the  boarding  master 
and  the  average  market  prices  in  Kew  York. 


PRICKS  OF  COMMODITIES  AT   SHANTY  STORES  AND  AT  NEW  YORK  MARKET, 

COMPARED. 


Article. 


Macaroni 

Broad 

Lard 

Cheese 

VegotAblcB  (8old  by  weigbi) 

Codflgh 

Olive  oil 

Meat  (when  sold) 

Tobacco  

Beer 

Wiue 


Unit. 

Shanty 

price. 

Poanil... 

$aio 

Loaf 

.10 

Pound... 

.20 

Ponnd... 

.25 

Ponnd... 

.10 

Pound... 

.10 

6aU<te... 

2.00 

Pound... 

.15 

Pound... 

.50 

Bottle... 

.15 

Gallon... 

1 

.80 

Market 

price. 


$0.03 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.001 
.05 

1.00 
.05 
.25 
.04 

a. 30 


0  Approximate. 

The  shanty  prices  were  copied  from  an  original  list.  The  market 
prices  given  are  those  at  which  articles  of  the  kinds  mentioned  can  be 
bought. 

The  boss  is  oftentimes  prepared  to  supply  other  useful  things  needed 
by  the  men,  such  as  underclothing,  shoes,  and  overalls,  at  fancy  prices. 
A  5-cent  postage  stamp  costs  10  cents  at  the  shanty,  and  an  enveToi)e  S 
cents ;  for  writing  a  letter  a  charge  of  from  10  to  25  cents  is  made,  and  for 
bringing  a  letter  from  the  post-office  a  similar  amount.  But  there  may 
still  be  other  items  of  expense  to  the  laborer.  The  boss  must  make 
good  the  cost  of  the  boarding  privilege,  and  accordingly  exacts  from 
$1  to  $3  per  head  for  the  huts  in  which  the  laborer  sleeps,  although 
they  may  have  been  furnished  gratis  by  the  contractor.  To  the  rent 
are  sometimes  added  regular  fees  for  medical  service,  drugs,  and  acci- 
dent insurance.  The  latter  is  of  course  not  effected,  and  the  case  must 
indeed  be  serious  if  a  regular  physician  is  ealled  in.  In  some  camps 
weekly  or  monthly  taxes  are  levied  under  the  heads  diritto  di  Madonna^ 
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diritto  di  Icunpa^  contribution  to  (literally,  the  right  of)  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  for  lamplight. 

The  Italian  laborer  submits  to  these  extortions  because  he  has  no 
other  alternative;  he  mnst  work  for  the  bosses  or  starve.  Complaints 
arc  u^esSf  for  to  whom  could  be  complain?  He  knows  that  the  boss 
may  welcome  a  pretext  for  discharging  him  and  thus  have  the  opx>ortUr 
uity  of  exacting  a  new  bossatura  from  his  successor  who  is  so  easily 
found. 

It  shonld  be  noted  that  the  laborer  is  frequently  unable  to  pay  cash 
for  the  articles  of  daily  need.  He  may  have  to  wait  a  month  or  even 
louger  before  receiving  his  dues,  from  which  are  deducted  the  board 
bill  and  other  indebteduess  he  may  have  iacurred.  The  fact  that  in 
many  instances  wages  arc  paid  about  as  often  as  it  may  please  the 
employer  or  boss  gives  rise  to  much  hardship,  since  it  makes  it  easier 
fin*  the  boarding  master  to  practice  fraud  with  immunity.  In  out-of- 
the-way  places  the  employee  is  sometimes  paid  in  scrip,  which  is  taken 
at  a  substantial  disconiit  by  the  tradesi>eople. 

This  is  in  outline  the  present-day  padrone  system  in  its  more  favora- 
ble aspects  as  it  exists  among  the  Italians  of  the  Eastern  and  Kiddle 
States.  Its  x>erpetuation  does  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  depend 
solely  on  fresh  accessions  of  immigrants.  The  laborer  working  for  $7  a 
week  under  a  boss  who  boards  him  must  count  himself  fortunate  if  he  can 
save  m<H*e  than  one-half  of  his  earnings.  A  number  of  men  who  were 
interrogated  on  this  point  assured  the  writer  that  their  weekly  savings 
during  the  part  of  the  year  when  work  is  plenty  did  not  average  over 
93.  Protracted  periods  of  idleness  ensue,  a  goodly  share  of  the  earn- 
ings are  sent  to  Italy  or  squandered,  and  the  laborer  may  face  the  win- 
ter months  with  empty  pockets.  Yet  he  need  not  fear  starvation,  nor 
is  he  forced  to  seek  charity.  The  boss  or  banker-boss  is  again  ready  to 
tide  him  over  until  spring  comes.  He  invites  him  to  the  boarding  house 
with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  he  shall  enter  the  boss's  employ 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Largo  tenement  houses  owned  by  bankers 
ean  be  pointed  out  on  Mott  and  other  Kew  York  streets  that  serve  as 
winter  quarters  for  the  ca/oni.  There  they  are  huddled  together,  a 
dozen  or  twenty  in  one  room,  in  violation  of  all  sanitary  regalatious. 
Like  conditions  prevail  to  some  extent  in  Boston.  It  is  not  incredible, 
as  the  writer  has  repeatedly  been  told,  that  the  bosses  encourage  their 
guests  in  all  manner  of  extravagance  in  order  to  get  a  firmer  grasp  on 
their  future  earnings.  Another  method  by  which  the  boss  retains  his 
hold  on  the  men  is  by  employing  them  one  week  and  keeping  them  idle 
tbe  next,  nnder  the  pretext  that  work  is  scarce.  The  boes  then  apx>ears 
to  the  men  in  the  rdle  of  a  truly  benevolent  master.  This  plan  is  pur- 
saed  by  one  of  the  most  notorious  bosses  in  New  York,  who  is  reported 
to  keep  from  100  to  200  men  constantly  on  hand  in  his  boarding  houses. 

The  abuses  under  the  padrone  system  are  likely  to  assume  an  aggra- 
vated form  when,  as  frequently  happens^  a  gang  of  men  is  sent  to  a 
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remote  country  district  in  charge  of  a  padroue  who  acts  as  boss,  board- 
ing master,  and  foreman  of  the  job.  Then  cruel  treatment  of  the 
hands  is  not  uncommon.  Cufis  and  kicks  have  to  be  endured,  and  the 
laborer  ma}^  at  the  end  of  several  months'  hard  work  find  himself  pos- 
sessing funds  barely  sufficient  to  take  him  back  to  the  place  whence  he 
came.  Or  the  boss  may  abscond  with  the  men's  wages,  leaving  them 
to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  can.  Such  happenings,  while  by 
no  means  rare,  seldom  obtain  publicity.  Poverty  and  lack  of  intelli- 
gence keep  the  victims  from  prosecuting  the  absconder,  although  some 
complaints  reach  the  authorities.  The  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  have  harbored  a  number  of  the  worst  padroni. 
They  are  said  to  have  accomplices  in  each  gang,  who  share  the  spoils  in 
return  for  protection  when  threats  of  violence  are  made  and  act  as 
"council  of  war"  in  case  of  trouble. 

Among  the  minor  bosses  in  the  large  cities  are  some  who  subsist  in 
part  by  swindling  their  countrymen  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 

following  incident,  which  has  been  thoroughly  investigated :  Boss 

went  to  a  banker  in  Mulberry  street.  New  York,  choosing  a  moment 
when  about  a  dozen  workmen  were  present.  He  showed  a  telegram  to 
the  banker,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  translate  it  about  as  follows: 
"We  need  100  men;  wages  $1.50,  railway  fare  $8.  Must  start  work 
day  after  to-moiTOW.  If  necessary,  pay  $1.60."  Those  present  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  accept  the  employment  offered,  and  the  com- 
pari  (a)  (so  the  bankers'  runners  are  called)  were  sent  out  to  secure  the 
full  complement  of  men.  The  hossatura  was  settled  at  $3  per  head. 
The  other  customary  stipulations  having  been  made,  the  men  were  told 
to  assemble  at  the  same  place  in  the  evening,  when  the  journey  would 
be  undertaken.  Before  the  departure  the  banker,  carefully  counting 
it  out  in  the  presence  of  the  men,  handed  the  hossatura  and  passage 
money  to  the  boss.  In  Jersey  City  tickets  to  a  station  a  few  miles 
beyond  were  distributed  among  the  men,  who  were  told  not  to  quit 
their  places  until  given  the  word  to  board  a  certain  train.  The  boss 
absented  himself  on  some  excuse  and  returned  to  l^ew  York.  Having 
waited  hour  after  hour,  it  at  last  dawned  upon  the  men  that  they  had 
been  duped.  The  banker,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  made  the  next  day, 
protested  his  innocence.  Had  they  not  seen  him  give  the  money  to  the 
bossf  Had  he  not  spent  his  time  in  securing  them  work  without  any 
compensation  f  But  rather  than  to  risk  further  unpleasantness  he  would 
present  them  with  $1  apiece.    This  closed  the  incident.  (&) 

In  general,  the  Italian  padroni  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
(1)  The  small  bosses  {hossachi)^  who  are  by  £ar  the  most  numerous  and 
subsist  by  securing  odd  jobs  for  individuals  and  small  groups  or  by 
resorting  to  petty  fraud  in  various  ways;  (2)  the  bosses  who  regularly 


a  Compare,  literally,  godfather. 

h  For  other  instances  of  the  same  character  see  Report  of  the  Immigration  Investi- 
gating Commission,  1895,  pp.  122  and  123. 
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supply  coutractors  and  others  with  laborers  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  (3)  those  who  are  in  the  employ  of  corporations  or  act  both  as 
bosses  and  indejiendent  contractors.  The  last  class  is  very  small.  lu 
I^ew  York  not  over  half  a  dozen  men  belong  to  it,  in  Philadelphia  about 
four,  and  in  Boston  three  or  four.  These  men  are  usually  graduates 
from  class  2.  It  must  be  said  of  them  that  they  treat  their  subordi- 
nates far  more  humanely  than  do  the  others.  The  petty  bosses  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  camorriati  —  that  is,  extorters  of 
money.  By  the  best  informed  the  number  of  bosses  in  New  York  and 
the  adjoining  cities  is  placed  at  about  2,000.  This  is  the  minimum  esti- 
mate and  includes  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  assistants  to  the 
bosses. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned,  not  a  single  one  of  them  undertakes  to 
supply  any  but  unskilled  labor  to  contractors  doing  work  in  Kew  York. 
Gareftil  inquiry  among  the  labor  unions  did  not  bring  to  light  a  single 
instance  showing  that  the  organized  trades  are  affected  by  the  padrone 
system.  It  may  hapi)en  that  strikers  are  temporarily  replaced  by 
Italian  hands,  but  how  far  the  latter  in  such  cases  may  be  controlled 
by  bosses  is  not  known.  Few  Italians  have  joined  the  unions.  The 
so-called  Italian  International  Marble-Gutters'  Union  of  New  York  was 
only  recently  organized.  It  is  understood  to  be  dominated  by  bosses 
and  does  not  affiliate  with  any  American  organization.  For  work  in 
the  country  and  small  towns  the  bosses  are  ready  to  furnish  all  manner 
of  skilled  workmen,  such  as  masons,  carpenters,  stonecutters,  machin- 
ists, etc. 

Formerly  the  bosses  drove  advantageous  bargains  with  the  street- 
cleaning  department  of  New  York.  When  proof  of  citizenship  was 
required  before  employment  could  be  given,  they  were  said  to  make  the 
same  papers  do  service  for  many  or  to  present  fraudulent  documents. 

The  contention  that  the  Italian  laborer  is  always  underpaid  or 
receives  less  wages  than  the  market  price  seems  unfounded  so  far  as 
employment  in  the  large  cities  is  concerned.  Exceptions  are  perhaps 
not  wanting.  Satisfactory  data  on  the  subject  of  wages  paid  under 
the  padrone  system  were  unobtainable.  In  outlying  places,  however, 
the  newcomer  may  not  infrequently  be  found  to  work  for  less  than  the 
price  of  local  labor,  but  then  it  is  the  contractor  rather  than  the  boss 
who  reaps  the  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  is  every- 
where handicapped  by  reason  of  having  to  pay  the  bossatura  and  other 
commissions  to  the  boss. 

So  far  all  efforts  made  in  New  York  to  exterminate  the  padrone 
system  have  failed,  so  firmly  is  it  rooted.  Within  a  few  years  the 
bosses  have  prevented  legislation  at  Albany  aiming  at  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  lot  of  the  Italian  laborer.  Another  instance  is  that  of  the 
Italian  Independent  Labor  Union,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  immigrant  '<  from  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  that  class  of 
employers  or  labor  brokers  called  the  bosses  or  padroni,  to  prevent  his 
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being  held  in  involuntary  servitude  in  tlie  United  States,  and  to  assist 
and  care  for  those  who  may  require  help  because  of  misfortune,  pov- 
erty, or  sickness,"  Within  a  short  time  the  membership  of  the  union 
rose  to  more  than  1,000,  who  paid  annual  dues  of  $2  each.  The  bosses 
made  war  against  it,  assisted  by  the  suspiciousness  and  strongheaded- 
ness  of  the  laborers  themselves,  who,  according  to*  their  own  country- 
men, always  take  the  worst  adrvice.  The  soeiety  i«  now  defunct.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  attempts  at  reform  huve  suflered  for  lack  of 
intelligent  backing  from  outsiders. 

To  make  the  Italian  bosses  and  bankers  shoulder  the  entire  blame 
for  the  existence  of  the  padrone  system  were  manifestly  unjust.  That 
contractors  and  other  employers  are  more  or  less  in  league  with  them 
can  not  be  doubted,  no  matter  what  their  nationality.  It  has  been 
established  beyond  denial  that  they  sell  boarding  privileges,  ask  a 
bonus  from  the  padrone  for  giving  employment,  refuse  to  pay  f(Hr  over- 
time, and  the  like.  €ases  have,  moreover,  come  to  the  surface  showing 
that  American  employers  have  adopted  padrone  methods,  sometimes 
on  a  large  scale.  A  single  incident  may  suffice  as  an  iilustratwHu  The 
writer  has  before  him  a  list  containing  the  names  of  23  Italians  and 
the  sum  each  one  paid  to  an  American  connected  with  one  of  the 
largest  railroads  in  New  York  in  hopes  of  securing  perman^it  situa- 
tions. The  total  amount  aggregates  $1,605,  and  ranges  from  $40  to 
$115  per  man.  The  men,  at  least  some  of  them,  were  put  to  work  for 
a  short  time  and  then  discharged.  The  dishonest  official,  be  it  said, 
finally  suffered  the  same  fate,  but  his  victims  obtained  no  further  satis- 
faction. The  matter  was  brought  to  tlte  attention  of  the  courts  with- 
out being  settled.  This  was  the  St.  John's  Park  case,  which  is  typical 
of  many. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  state  with  any  claim  to  accuracy  what 
proportion  of  the  Italian  population  of  New  York  and  adjoining  munici- 
palities is  subject  in  some  degree  to  the  padrone  system.  One  may 
not  wander  far  fix)m  the  truth  by  placing  it  at  two-thirds,  at  least,  ei 
the  male  population.  An  attempt  to  express  the  matter  in  figures 
would  be  the  merest  guesswork,  since  one  can  but  guess  at  the  number 
of  Italian-born  inhabitants  of  the  places  in  question.  The  census  of 
1890  gives  New  York  39,951  Italians,  Brooklyn  9,5G3,  Jersey  City 
1,495,  and  Xewark,  F.  J.,  2,921,  a  total  of  53,930.  From  July  1, 1890, 
to  April  30^  1896, 323,021  («)  Italian  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  or  not  far  from  twice  as  many  as  the  total  Italian-bom 
l)opulation  in  the  United  States  recorded  at  the  last  census.  But  a 
great  many  of  them  had  been  in  the  United  States  previously;  of  the 

a  This  total  is  made  np  as  foUows :  For  the  years  ending  June  30^  1891  and  1S9Q, 
the  ligares  are  taken  ftom  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  foreign  com- 
meroo  and  narigation,  immigration,  and  tonnag«;  for  the  years  ending  Jane  30^ 
1893,  1894,  and  1895,  from  the  veporta  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  and  for 
the  period  from  July  1,  1895^  to  April  30,  1896,  from  Dr.  Senner's  ai-ticle  referred  to 
in  a  preceding  note. 
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arrivals  from  Jaly  1,  ISQS,  to  December  31, 1895,  for  instance,  no  less 
than  21,692.  (a)  Another  bewildering  factor  is  the  number  of  Italians 
who  annually  leave  our  i)orts  for  the  home  land.  Dr.  Senuer  estimates 
that  daring  the  last-mentioned  period  of  two  years  and  a  half  62,678 
Italians  took  passage  from  the  United  States,  a  number  greatly  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  x^ersons  who  arrived  for  the  first  time.  The  estimate  is 
based  on  returns  famished  by  the  steamship  companies.  All  that  can 
be  said,  therefore,  without  assuming  what  is  not  capable  of  proof,  is 
that  the  Italian  residents  of  New  York  and  vicinity  are  more  numer- 
ous than  ever,  and  that  a  majority  of  them,  since  they  are  unskilled 
laborers,  feel  the  touch  of  the  padrone  system. 

The  Italian  colony  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  estimated  at  over  20,000 
(census  of  1890,  6,799),  is  third  in  point  of  numbers.  Here  also  the 
bosses  have  intrenched  themselves,  but  do  not  apx>ear  to  carry  things 
in  such  a  high-handed  manner  as  in  New  York.  Several  reasons  may 
account  for  this.  Few  immigrant  ships  carrying  Italians  reach  Phila- 
delplua,  iierhaps  four  or  five  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Many  of  those 
joining  the  colony  are  not  strangers  to  the  ways  of  the  country,  having 
lived  for  some  time  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  come  with  an  idea 
of  more  permanent  settlement.  The  Italian  quarter  contains  only  a 
few  tenement  houses  of  considerable  size,  smaller  homes  being  the  rule, 
many  being  owned  by  the  occupants.  The  politicians  have  taken  a 
goodly  number  of  Italians  in  hand,  had  them  naturalized,  and  formed 
them  into  clubs.  While  this  may  not  per  se  be  equivalent  to  greater 
protection  from  the  bosses^  it  has  brought  the  Italian  into  prominence 
and  opened  avenues  of  employment  beyond  the  immediate  control  of 
the  bosses.  Thus  the  Italians  seem  to  have  an  exclusive  claim  on  the 
work  of  keeping  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  clean.  Yet,  since  this  work 
is  allotted  by  contract^  and  no  Italian  is  engaged  unless  he  is  a  member 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  Societa  Operaja  di  Mmfuo  8oceors&y 
which  is  controlled  by  the  bosses,  the  padrone  system  shows  its  hand 
here,  too,  although  in  a  milder  form.  The  bosses  are  mainly  active  in 
sending  laborers  to  inland  towns  and,  during  the  summer,  to  the  fruit 
farms  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  In  proportion  to  the 
X>opulation  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  New  York,  nor  are  they  so 
X)owerful.  Their  methods  and  ways  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
already  described. 

The  Italian  colony  of  Boston  is  the  fourth  in  size,  with  over  15,000, 
according  to  popular  estimate  (census  of  1890, 4,718).  Its  increase  has 
largely  taken  place  through  direct  immigration.  That  the  padrone 
system  is  extensive  in  Boston  has  long  been  known.  Its  features  are 
practically  identical  with  those  noted.  The  many  bosses,  mainly  bo9- 
9aehiy  eontinue  to  Bupply  nearly  all  there  is  of  unskilled  Italian  labor  to 
the  railroads  and  fi)r  the  multitude  of  contract  jobs  carried  on  in  the 

cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts.    Many  instances  of  the  crooked 
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doings  of  tlie  bosses  have  been  printed  in  IJAmico  del  FopolOy  the  one- 
time organ  of  the  Italian  Workmen's  Aid  Association  of  Boston.  Prob- 
ably in  no  other  city  in  the  country  have  efforts  led  by  people  outside 
the  colony  been  made  to  dislodge  the  bosses  and  improve  the  condition 
of  their  victims.  So  far  the  attempts  of  the  society  jast  mentioned  have 
not  been  wholly  saccessfdl.  It  has,  however,  succeeded  in  calling  public 
attention  to  many  abuses,  found  employment  for  a  number  through  its 
own  bureau,  and  secured  the  enactment  of  an  important  legal  measure. 
Formerly  the  Italian  laborers,  on  finishing  a  job,  would  often  find  them- 
selves defrauded  out  of  the  last  week's  wages,  which  were  withheld  by 
the  contractor.  In  order  to  recover  the  amount  it  was  necessary  for 
each  man  to  bring  a  separate  suit  against  the  employer.  But  since  the 
court  expenses  would  amount  to  at  least  $13,  they  naturally  preferred 
to  lose  the  week's  wages.  The  law  enacted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Italian  Workmen's  Aid  Association  and  approved  May  28, 1896,  enables 
persons  to  whom  small  sums  are  owing  for  manual  labor  to  pool  their 
issues  by  allowing  one  man  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  due  all. 
The  full  text  of  the  law  follows: 

In  actions  of  contract  for  the  recovery  of  money  due  for  manual  labor 
two  or  more  persons  may  join  in  one  action  against  the  same  defendant 
or  defendants  when  the  claim  of  no  one  of  such  persons  exceeds  the  sum 
of  twenty  dollars,  although  the  claims  of  such  persons  are  not  joint; 
and  each  of  such  persons  so  joining  may  recover  the  sum  found  to  be 
due  to  him  personally.  The  claim  of  each  person  so  joining  shall  be 
stated  in  a  separate  count  in  the  declaration,  and  the  court  may  make 
such  order  for  the  trial  of  issues  as  shall  be  found  most  convenient  and 
may  enter  separate  judgments  and  issue  one  or  more  executions,  and 
may  make  such  order  concerning  costs  as  in  its  opinion  justice  may 
require. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  exx>erienced  in  keeping  alive  a  feeling 
against  the  padrone  system  among  the  impulsive  Italians  after  the  first 
indignant  outburst  has  subsided,  a  serious  obstacle  to  reform  is  found  in 
the  shifting  character  of  the  population.  A  local  Italian  pastor  states 
that  membership  in  his  congregation  lasts,  on  an  average,  something 
over  two  years,  which  period  would  thus  fairly  indicate  the  average 
length  of  residence. 

The  existence  of  the  padrone  system  in  other  large  cities,  notably 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago,  is  well  established.  San 
Francisco,  notwithstanding  its  large  Italian  colony,  seems  to  form  an 
exception  in  this  respect,  principally  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  across  the  continent  is  a  barrier  to  a  considerable  direct 
immigration  and  precludes  the  arrival  of  the  impoverished  and  least 
intelligent.  Since  a  majority  of  Italians  come  to  San  Francisco  after 
a  more  or  less  protracted  residence  in  this  country,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  have  outgrown  the  necessity  of  seeking  employment  through 
bosses  of  their  own  nationality.  Hard  times,  causing  the  practical 
suspension  for  several  years  past  of  works  requiring  unskilled  laborers 
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in  large  numbers,  would  also  have  made  a  successful  operation  of  the 
padrone  system  imx)ossible.  (a) 

It  is  interesting  in  passing  to  observe  the  degree  of  notoriety  the 
system  has  attained  in  the  labor  world.  The  letters  received  from 
labor  leaders  by  the  United  States  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  in 
reply  to  a  circular  requesting  information  about  the  padrone  system, 
and  printed  in  their  report  for  1895,  disclose  these  facts:  Out  of  30 
letter  writers  8  did  not  answer  the  questions  put,  4  confessed  them- 
selves as  ignorant  on  the  subject  or  as  not  comprehending  the  term 
^'padrone,''  1  states  that  the  system  has  not  reached  his  locality,  2  that 
it  does  not  exist  in  their  respective  trades,  while  15  claim  knowledge  of 
it  Among  the  latter  are  representatives  of  labor  unions  in  the  large 
cities  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  and  California. 
Several  of  them  mention  that  the  system  flourishes  among  the  Arme- 
nians, Poles,  Hungarians,  and  probably  other  nationalities  represented 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  among  the  Italians — a  statement  of 
andeniable  truth — ^but  not  one  asserts  that  it  has  affected  the  organ- 
ized trades  except  in  times  of  strikes. 

The  i>eculiar  system  of  banking  in  vogue  among  the  Italians  of  this 
country  deserves  special  attention.    Its  close  alliance  with  the  padrone 
system  has  been  intimated.    The  boss  supplies  a  large  share  of  the 
patronage  of  the  banker,  at  least  indirectly.    More  often  than  not  the 
boss  requires  his  men  to  bring  their  savings  for  deposit  with  a  named 
banker  under  threat  of  discharge.    The  banker  frequently  shares  the 
hoisatura  and  other  moneys  extorted  from  the  laborer.    The  men  who 
work  under  a  boss  during  the  summer  fill  his  boarding  houses  in  win- 
ter, etc.    How  invaluable  the  banker  becomes  to  the  boss  has  already 
been  shown.    Many  of  the  present-time  bankers  are  said  to  be  retired 
bosses.    Hence  their  institutions  may  also  for  this  reason  properly 
be  called  padrone  banks,  although  they  are  not  known  under  this  appel- 
lation. 

It  has  not  been  learned  who  came  first,  the  bankers  or  the  bosses. 
Tlie  former,  however,  have  some  excuse  for  their  being  in  the  fact  that, 
^  addition  to  the  many  facilities  their  places  of  business  afford  the 
Italians,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  they  supply  a  distinct  want.  The 
laborer  apparently  cares  little  for  ordinary  rates  of  interest.  A  bank  is 
to  him  not  a  place  where  his  savings  are  increased,  but  simply  a  big  safe 
^here  they  may  be  kept  intact  until  he  wishes  to  send  them  to  Italy.  The 
American  savings  banks  are  unwilling  to  have  deposits  withdrawn  at 
^be  end  of  two  or  three  months  after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  laborer, 
^i  they  do  not  make  it  a  business  to  transmit  small  sums  abroad, 
^fiide  from  the  difficulties  of  language,  which  often  debar  the  Italian 
^tn  our  own  institutions,  the  savings  banks  do  not  seek  his  patronage 
^  a  depositor. 

JiThe  information  concerning  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  obtained 
^Qgh  Mr.  O.  Albert  Bernard,  an  expert  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
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Tlio  Italian  quarter  of  New  York  Goutaius  about  150  so-called  bauka. 
Most  of  them  are  found  on  Mulberry,  Mott,  Elizabeth^  and  Spring  streets, 
some  having  branches  in  Little  Italy  uptown.  Probably  not  a  single 
one  of  them  has  u  legal  status  under  the  banking  laws  of  the  State^  not 
excepting  the  half  dozen  or  so  which  are  held  to  be  honest  in  all  trans- 
actions. Many  of  the  bankers  are  presumably  ignorant  of  the  law,  since 
they  can  neither  read  nor  speak  English.  The  number  of  these  banks 
is  not  surprising  when  it  is  known  that  it  does  not  require  capital  to 
open  one.  !Not  long  ago  .a  man  who  had  just  fitted  up  banking  apart- 
ments sent  a  pitiful  appeal  to  a  friend  requesting  a  loan  of  $10,  as  he 
had  no  money  to  buy  food  with. 

Most  of  the  banks  in  New  York  are  shabby  little  afi'airs,  run  in  con- 
nection with  lodging-houses,  restaurants,  grocery  stores,  macaroni  fac- 
tories, beer  saloons,  cigar  shops,  etc.,  but  under  imposing  names,  such 
as  Banca  Boma^  Bcinca  Italianaj  Banca  Ahhruzzesey  and  the  like.  Other 
signs  read  simply  Bancliiere^  Cambio  ValutCy  and  Avvisi  Legali,  Some 
try  to  attract  attention  through  a  display  iu  the  windows  of  American 
currenc}^,  Italian  lira  notes,  a  few  gold  pieces,  along  with  worthless 
dui)licate  drafts,  old  express  receipts,  and  Confederate  money.  How 
multifarious  are  the  occupations  of  the  Italian  banker  may  be  gathered 
from  the  translation  below  of  a  letter  head  obtained  from  one  of  the 
profession : 

^^Remittances  in  any  sum  whatever  to  all  the  post-offices  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Austria,  in  paper  money,  gold  francs  and 
florins,  in  the  quickest  and  safest  way.  Telegraphic  orders.  Drafts, 
l)ayable  at  sight,  on  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  Notary  public; 
legal  advice  free.  Ocean  and  B.  It.  tickets.  Intelligence  office.  Ship- 
pers by  package  post.  Custom-house  brokers.  Depot  for  Marsala  and 
table  wines.    Depot  for  S,  Antonino  tobacco,  imported,  prime  quality.'^ 

Most  bankers  have  their  own  co7Hpari^  one  to  four,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  establishment, who  maybe  seen  loafing  on  the  prem- 
ises at  all  hours.  How  they  facilitate  the  oi)erationB  of  the  boss  we 
already  know.  For  the  rest,  their  business  is  to  attract  customers  and, 
by  singing  the  praises  of  the  bank,  induce  the  laborer  to  deposit  his 
money  there,  buy  steamship  tickets,  or  obtain  any  favor  he  may  call 
for.  They  are  also  the  ones  who  are  to  meet  the  new  arrivals  and  con- 
duct the  immigrant  to  the  wharf  or  railway  station.  The  relation  of 
the  banker  to  his  customer  is  of  a  peculiarly  confidential  nature.  He 
writes  the  laborers'  letters  and  receives  them,  the  post-office  branch  of 
the  bank  being  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant.  This  work,  called /rcnt<^ 
holloj  is  invariably  paid  for.  He  becomes,  furthermore,  the  eafone^s 
marriage  broker  for  a  compensation,  and  acts  frequently  as  his  legal 
adviser.  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  banker  has  exceptional  op]x>rtaDi- 
ties  for  petty  extortions.  His  principal  business  as  a  banker  is,  of 
course,  to  exchange,  remit,  and  receive  money  on  deposit.  On  turning 
over  his  dollars  to  the  bank,  the  laborer  is  not  given  a  regular  receipt^ 
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much  less  a  bank  book,  bat  a  slip  of  paper  <m  which  only  the  sum 
deiiositcd  is  written.    After  several  deposits  and  withdrawals  liavo 
been  made  it  commooly  happens  that  the  figuring  of  the  banker  does 
not  agree  with  that  of  the  customer.    Since  the  latter  is  generally 
unable  to  read,  it  is  easy  for  the  banker  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
mistaken.    In  any  case  a  mistake  can  not  be  rectified  after  the  cus- 
tomer leaves  the  bank.    The  profit  remains  with  the  banker,  and  the 
other,  childlike  as  he  is^  soon  forgets  all  about  the  possible  injury  done 
him.    In  exchanging  money,  both  for  immigrants  and  emigrants,  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  banker  is  very  common,  but  not  easily 
detected  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  average  Italian.    A  third 
transaction  which  must  be  described  is  that  of  remitting  money  to  Italy. 
No  complaint  is  made  because  bankers  allow  themselves  a  liberal  fee 
for  this  service.    But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  money  never 
reaches  its  destination.     Yet  the  banker  retains  a  reputation  for 
honesty,  for  did  he  not  give  the  customer  back  50  cents  or  a  dollar, 
saying  that  it  represented  the  exchange  (cambio)^  and  that  he  would 
not  be  guilty  of  taking  more  than  his  duesl    Or,  if  this  excuse  is  too 
threadbare,  the  banker  may  say  that  the  steamer  carrying  the  mails 
has  foundered,  or,  better,  he  blames  the  American  post-office,  agaiust 
which  ho  will  at  once  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  loss.    It  is,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Italian  banker  to  instill  suspicion  of 
American  officials  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  their  trade.    Few  of  the  bankers  are  licensed  to  conduct 
au  employment  office,  still  this  is  generally  one  of  their  most  imi)ortant 
occux)atious.    As  notaries  they  find  opportunity  for  charging  all  sorts 
of  imaginary  fees  under  the  pretense  that  so  much  must  be  paid  for 
rcfjistrOj  protocollo,  and  the  hollo  scrittura.    Their  legal  advice  is  either 
o£  a  selfish  nature  or  else  plain  humbug.    They  are,  of  course,  not 
luembers  of  the  bar.    The  services  of  the  banker  as  a  peacemaker  are 
sometimes  sought,  or  he  may  be  said  to  sit  as  a  kind  of  justice  of  the 
peace.    Finally,  the  banker  is  the  one  man  who  can  furnish  bail  when 
O'lo  of  his  countrymen  is  arrested.     Some  establisments  have  a  fixed 
tariff  for  giving  bail  or  going  on  bonds.    An  instance  was  discovered  in 
^hicli  $100  had  been  charged  for  furnishing  bail  to  the  amount  of  $200. 
It  is  an  old  story  that  several  Italian  bankers  have  no  other  x)urposo 
tliau  that  of  waiting  until  they  have  accumulated  large  deposits,  when 
^%  abscond,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them.    In  order  to  draw  cus- 
^niers,  they  promise  an  unusual  rate  of  interest  (in  a  recent  instance  12 
P^r  cent),  while  they  stipulate  that  no  deposits  shall  be  withdrawn 
^ftin  a  specified  time.    During  the  progress  of  this  investigation  two 
inkers  in  New  York  left  for  parts  unknown,  taking  with  them,  so  it 
^^^  reported,  over  $50,000  in  workmen's  wages.    The  affair  created 
^^ly  a  stir.    No  effort  was  made  to  find  the  defaulters,  and  they  left 
^•oboudsmen  who  could  make  good  the  losses.    The  apprehension  and 
Eviction  of  a  defaulting  Italian  banker  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
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There  is  a  class  of  bankers  in  New  York  occupying  a  still  lower  leve 
than  the  one  described.  Their  places  are  the  haunts  of  the  niosi 
degraded  of  their  countrymen.  The  laborer  is  always  made  welcome 
there.  A  back  room  is  reserved  where  he  may  drink  and  gamble  b} 
day  and  sleep  at  night.  To  this  chamber  he  may  bring  women.  Tlu 
banker  gets  rent  from  one  and  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  other.  It  ii 
notorious  that  liquor  is  sold  in  these  places  seven  days  in  the  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  Italian  savings  bank  is  about  to  be 
opened  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  certain  bosses. 

Statements  relative  to  the  vast  sums  sent  out  of  this  country  througl 
the  medium  of  Italian  banks  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance 
for  imaginative  facts.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  sitting 
in  1893,  is  said  to  have  '<  developed"  the  fact  that  in  an  average  yeai 
the  Italian  banks  of  New  York  send  abroad  from  $25,000,000  t< 
$30,000,000.  It  is  known  that  other  cities,  even  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  New  York,  have  their  own  Italian  banks;  furthermore 
that  the  prominent  Italian  business  man  does  not  patronize  the  insti 
tutions  on  Mott  and  Mulberry  streets.  The  vast  sums  mentioned  mus 
thus  be  taken  to  represent  the  earnings  of  laborers  and  small  trades 
people.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  New  York  in  1892  contained  50,00^ 
Italian  wage  earners,  which  would  very  nearly  equal  the  total  Italiai 
population  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark  togethei 
according  to  the  census  of  1890,  with  no  allowance  for  women  and  chil 
dren,  the  average  savings  of  these  50,000  would  have  to  reach  the  sun 
of  $500  per  head  annually  in  order  to  foot  up  the  lesser  of  the  two  sum< 
referred  to.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  average  gross  earnings  o 
the  Italian  in  this  country  is  much  less  than  $500  per  annum,  let  alone 
his  ])Ossible  savings. 

Philadelphia  has  about  twenty-five  Italian  banks.  Most  of  them  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  so-called  slum  districts,  on  South  Seventh  streei 
and  nearby  thoroughfares.  In  general  character  they  are  on  a  pai 
with  the  better  of  the  New  York  banks.  One  of  them,  a  very  uninvit 
ing  place,  advertises  itself  as  representing  two  well-known  stron| 
banks  under  the  control  of  the  Italian  Government  {rappresentanti  de 
Banco  di  Napoli  e  del  Banco  di  Sicilia).  A  few  years  ago  eight  or  nin< 
of  the  bankers  in  Philadelphia  defaulted  at  brief  intervals.  This  gav< 
a  setback  to  the  others  and  induced  many  Italians  to  trust  their  sav 
ings  to  American  institutions.  About  4,000  members  of  the  colony 
are  now  stated  to  be  regular  depositors  in  ordinary  savings  banks. 

The  banking  business  carried  on  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Boston  hai 
gained  a  good  deal  of  notoriety  through  the  attempts  made  at  exposini 
its  abuses.  It,  as  well  as  conditions  generally,  is  pictured  as  follow 
in  a  recent  public  appeal  of  the  Italian  Workmen's  Aid  Association  o 
Boston,  a  society  under  the  supervision  of  prominent  Americans : 

"There  are  more  than  15,000  Italian  residents  of  Boston.  Of  these 
the  greater  part  consists  of  peasants  from  the  country  districts  o 
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Italy,  who  are  almost  entirely  anacqaainted  with  the  language  and 
laws  of  our  land.  They  are  thns  in  a  condition  of  such  helplessness 
as  makes  them  ready  victims  to  the  extortion  and  abase  of  a  small 
fraction  of  their  number,  who,  under  the  pretense  of  finding  them 
employment  or  of  investing  their  savings  and  making  transmittances  of 
money  to  Italy,  are  simply  robbing  them  and  keeping  them  in  squalor 
and  misery.  The  former,  as  padrones  or  bosses,  charge  extortionate 
commissions  whenever  employment  is  provided,  and  sometimes  even 
exact  it  without  furnishing  the  work.  The  latter,  under  the  name  of 
bankers,  demand  extravagant  rates  for  the  transmission  of  money,  and 
even  then,  in  many  cases,  neglect  to  forward  the  sums  that  have  been 
intmsted  to  them." 

To  meet  the  situation,  the  association  just  referred  to  opened  a  bank 
of  its  own.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the  Italian 
banks  on  an  equal  footing,  partly  for  lack  of  funds,  which  allow  it  to 
keep  open  at  intervals,  while  the  others  are  accessible  at  all  times, 
especially  on  Sundays,  the  banking  day  par  excellence,  and  partly 
because  it  has  not  yet  won  the  necessary  con&dence  of  the  Italians. 
.  Of  the  majority  of  the  Italian  banks  in  Boston  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  the  other  cities. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  them  all  told.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
lessons  had,  the  forgetful  Italian  continues  to  trust  them  with  his  all. 
Owing  to  the  movement  of  the  population  and  the  fresh  immigration, 
the  least  scrupulous  of  the  bankers  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding 
customers  who  have  not  yet  learned  their  ways. 


THE  DUTCH  SOCIETT  FOS  QEHEBAL  WEUAKE. 

BY  J.  HOWARD   GORE,  PH.  D.,  COLUMBIAN   UNIVERSITY. 

Tho  eonditioiis  of  existence  in  the  Netherlands  are  such  as  to  develop 
charitable  impulses  and  the  spirit  of  eooperation.  Since  the  greater 
part  of  tho  laud  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  tho  liability  to  loss  of  life 
and  property  from  overflows  engenders  sympathy,  for  the  fortunate 
who  escaped  this  year  may  be  the  ones  who  next  year  will  be  compelled 
to  ask  for  assistance.  One  person  alone  can  not  build  a  dike,  neither 
can  he  check  in  time  a  threatened  break.  Labor,  therefore,  can  never 
be  selfish  and  individual.  The  lesson  learned  in  the  war  with  the  sea 
becomes  a  guide  in  organizing  the  battle  with  eompetition,  and  guilds 
and  corporations  are  the  result. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find,  with  its  headquarters  in  Am. 
sterdam,  a  society  for  general  welfare,  whose  members  are  taken  from 
all  classes^  and  whose  purpose  is  ^^  to  advance  general  prosperity  and 
to  strive  for  the  promotion  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  condition 
of  the  people,  especially  by  fostering  education,  by  ennobling  their  con- 
cept of  life,  by  increasing  the  earning  capacity  of  the  wage  earner,  and 
by  enabling  him  to  better  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor."   . 

The  originator  of  the  society  was  Jan  Kieuwenhuizen,a  pious  exhorter 
(pastor)  of  Monnikeudam.  He  set  before  himself  the  task  of  raising 
the  moral,  educatioDal,  and  material  standard  of  his  fellow-citizens;  to 
prcjiare  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  enlarged  citizenship,  which  he 
thought  would  soon  be  their  portion.  Together  with  his  son  Martinus, 
a  physician,  he  founded  in  1784  the  society  bearing  the  simple  but  com- 
prehensive name,  "Tot  Xut  van  't  Algemeen"  (for  the  welfare  of  all), 
having  in  view  "the  increase  of  knowledge,  justice,  and  morality  among 
the  common  people.'^  He  considered  that  equality  had  its  basis  in  equal 
attainments;  that  without  a  clear  conception  of  justice  liberty  would 
be  a  menace,  and  that  universal  brotherhood  could  not  be  recognized 
unless  the  claimant  was  morally  beyond  reproach.  The  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  Europe  in  general,  rather  than  of  the  Netherlands 
in  i^aL  ticular,  formed  the  background  against  which  this  society  stands 
out.  Constitutional  and  social  freedom  dawned  with  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  hence  it  was  necessary  to  aid  the  people  by  precept 
and  example  in  becoming  qualified  to  enjoy  this  freedom.  Freedom  had 
been  a  precious  word  to  the  Dutch.  They  had  inherited  it  from  William 
the  Silent,  and  their  loss  of  all  that  the  word  meant  during  the  reign  of 
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some  of  his  successors  insured  for  the  fouBders  of  this  society  a  rever- 
eatial  hearing  when  they  declared  freedom  to  be  an  inalienable  right  of 
man;  nor  was  there  any  open  dissent  when  they  added  that  ^^in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  people  nrnst 
be  considered,  and  sack  instruction  given  to  them  as  to  make  them 
capable  of  sdf-governmeat."  There  was  an  intimation  of  the  far- 
reaching  hopes  of  the  society  in  the  first  article  of  the  oonstitution, 
adopted  in  1786,  whidi  read:  ^^ Anyone  of  whatsocrer  religious  faith, 
wherever  redding,  and  of  whatever  age,  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  this  society,"  In  1788  the  words  " religious  faith"  were  changed 
into  ^^  Christian  belief,"  with  the  intention  to  oxclnde  thereby  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  This  restriction  was  ignored  in  1864,  and  in  1888  the 
original  artielc  was  reen acted. 

The  first  society  was  organized  at  Edam  in  1784,  and  in  1789  it 
removed  to  Amsterdam^  when  it  announced  as  its  purpose  <'  to  spread 
abroad  good,  jiopular,  and  cheap  books,  to  improve  the  schools,  and  to 
reward  deeds  of  valor  and  virtue."    In  the  beginning  it  was  difficult 
to  outline  clearly  and  definitely  the  way  in  which  such  puri)Oses  were 
to  be  carried  out.    Good  books  were  not  easily  obtainable  at  this  time. 
The  scientific  works  were  too  technical  to  be  understood  by  the  "com- 
mon man,^'  and  were  also  too  expensive.    Hence  one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  done  was  to  encoura^  the  writing  of  such  book«  as  were  wanted. 
To  this  end  topics  were  proposed  and  a  prixe  of^red  to  the  writer  of 
tlie  best  essay  or  treatise  submitted.    The  first  subject  proxM)sed  was 
^'Tlie  existence  of  Ood."    The  essay  to  which  was  adjudged  the  first 
iviize  was  of  such  merit  that  it  was  translated  into  other  languages, 
and  people  outside  of  the  ^Netherlands  learned  of  the  existence  of  this 
nmbitioas  society.    During  the  early  years  the  subjects  thus  discussed 
iucUided  religion,  morality,  philosophy,  oratory,  natural  science,  history, 
manual  training,  agriculture,  botany,  n^dieine,  chemistry,  architecture, 
commerce,  navigation,  jurisprudence,  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  draw- 
ing, and  music.    These  were  followed  by  a  variety  of  publications 
vkich  bore  directly  nx)on  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the  people,  written 
iu  a  style  comprehensible  to  all,  and  circulated  by  the  society  as  widely 
&«  lK>ssible.    This  work  was  very  important^  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time 
wbtu  the  interest  in  such  subjects  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  purchase 
^  reading  of  books  were  restricted  to  the  rich.    The  writings  not 
^ly  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
^  tlte  people,  but  in  carrying  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  and  best 
Uiukers  into  the  homes  of  tlie  less  fortunate  these  little  books  helped 
^0  unify  the  people  by  making  them  better  acquainted  with  the  nation's 
^guage. 

^he  founders  fully  realieed  that  the  greatest  power  of  the  society  lay 
in  its  avowed  purpose  to  extend  education,  and  they  asserted  more 
^^^\  once  tiiat  the  education  of  the  youth  would  give  to  the  country 
*^^  and  women  of  culture.    Just  what  the  schools  were  at  this  period 
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cau  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  School  Museum  of  Amsterdam,  where  the 
school  furniture  as  \?ell  as  schoolbooks  are  exhibited.  The  school- 
masters were  masters  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  pupils  were 
driven  by  fear  rather  than  led  on  by  love  of  knowledge.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  teach  the  teachers.  This  the  society  did  in  part  by 
the  publication  of  45  books — in  180  editions — on  educational  topics, 
between  the  years  1786  and  1834.  This  general  movement  of  the  society, 
penetrating  as  it  did  all  classes,  soon  elevated  the  teaching  profession 
both  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  patrons,  and  better  schools 
were  the  result.  As  early  as  1795  the  Government  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  work  which  the  society  was  doing  along  educational 
lines  and  asked  its  opinion  regarding  the  establishment  of  public 
schools.  From  its  experience  the  society  was  enabled  to  advocate  the 
project,  and  also  to  outline  the  general  plan  for  carrying  it  out.  In  180G 
public  schools  were  established,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  scheme 
actually  followed  is  in  a  large  measure  the  one  proposed  by  the  society. 
It  might  be  added  also  that  to  the  same  source  is  due  the  remodeled 
plan  adopted  in  1857.  In  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  people 
at  large,  the  State  did  not  consider  it  was  its  duty  to  furnish  technical 
or  professional  training.  But  the  society,  recognizing  that  many  of 
the  persons  whom  it  sought  to  benefit  were  either  too  old  to  attend  the 
public  schools  or  that  they  must  early  become  wage  earners,  soon 
added  to  its  curriculum  drawing  and  the  useful  trades.  In  this  con- 
nection attention  might  be  called  to  the  way  in  which  the  society's 
influence  for  technical  and  higher  education  has  permeated  the  Nether- 
lands, as  shown  in  the  department  at  Nymwegen,  which,  with  its  311 
members,  sustains  without  aid  a  free  kindergarten,  a  pay  kindergarten, 
and  a  school  for  girls,  and  collected  within  a  single  year  $16,000  for 
educational  purposes. 

This  much  attention  has  beep  given  to  the  origin  of  the  society  and 
its  educational  work  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence  in  order  to 
show  how  its  present  functions  have  developed  from  the  primal  idea  of 
teaching.  To  recapitulate,  it  might  be  said  that  the  founders  realized 
the  importance  of  educating  the  people  up  to  the  most  wholesome  use 
of  the  rights  which  were  believed  to  be  at  hand.  The  people  responded 
so  heartily  to  these  efforts  that  broader  courses  were  offered  and  other 
classes  reached,  and  finally,  when  their  intellectual  attainments  were 
such  as  to  demand  better  hygienic  surroundings,  broader  spheres  of  use- 
fulness, more  remunerative  occupations,  and  less  enforced  idleness,  the 
society  saw  that  it  must  meet  these  wants  which  it  had  in  part  created 
and  promptly  began  its  enlarged  work. 

In  order  to  see  how  this  larger  work  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  salient  features  of  its  constitution.  But  before  doing 
so  it  must  be  said  that  an  important  feature  of  the  organization  is  that 
the  power  of  the  society  lies  in  the  departments,  not  in  the  central  or 
executive  committee — in  the  members,  not  in  the  officers  alone.    As 
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already  stated^  the  purpose  of  the  society  is  ^<to  strive  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  the  people,"  and 
this  purpose  is  to  be  attained  ^independent  of  any  religious  sect  or 
political  party,"  nor  can  anyone  be  excluded  irom  membership  because 
of  his  church  or  party  affiliations.  Each  member  pays  annually  $2.10, 
or  more  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  into  the  local  trea^sury,  and  of  this  74 
cents  is  handed  over  to  the  central  organization  for  general  purposes. 
Whenever  as  many  as  eighteen  persons  in  one  locality  express  a  desire  to 
become  members  by  sending  their  dues  to  the  central  committee,  they 
can  be  organized  into  a  department.  But  in  order  to  avoid  a  dissipation 
of  energy  only  one  department  is  permitted  in  the  same  place. 

In  the  plan  thus  outlined  appear  two  quite  distinct  organizations — 

the  department  with  its  own  local  officers,  and  the  central  committee, 

which  is  composed  of  twelve  members,  six  of  whom  must  reside  in 

Amsterdam.    Two  members  of  this  committee  retire  each  year  and 

their  successors  are  elected  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  departments  at 

their  annual  meeting.    The  general  work  of  the  society  is  directed  by 

this  central  committee,  together  with  the  general  secretary.    However, 

any  department  can  propose  a  line  of  work  or  suggest  any  special 

investigation  which  it  may  deem  advisable.    If  such  a  proposition  should 

require  an  appropriation  for  its  carrying  out,  it  must  be  discussed  at 

the  annual  meeting.    To  avoid  undue  haste  in  disposing  of  a  proposed 

scheme  or  investigation,  it  is  required  that  the  proposing  department 

send  its  measure  to  the  central  committee  at  least  four  months  before 

tlie  annual  meeting.    The  committee,  some  weeks  before  this  meeting, 

distributes  to  the  members  of  the  society  the  propositions  which  have 

been  submitted,  together  with  its  opinion  regarding  each.    In  this  way 

the  departments  can  discnss  these  propositions  and  give,  if  they  like, 

instructions  to  their  delegates  as  to  how  they  are  to  vote.    To  this 

annual  meeting,  which  is  held  at  Amsterdam  on  the  Wednesday  after 

Whitsuntide,  each  department  can  send  one  or  two  delegates,  who,  in 

Voting,  have  the  following  number  of  votes:  For 8  members  the  depart- 

naenthas  1  vote;  for  9  to  25  members,  2  votes;  for  26  to  60  members, 

3  votes;  for  61  to  75  members,  4  votes;  for  76  to  100  members,  6  votes; 

for  101  to  150  members,  6  votes;  for  161  to  200  members,  7  votes;  for 

201  to  300  members,  8  votes;  for  301  to  400  members,  9  votes;  for  401 

to  600  members,  10  votes,  and  for  each  200  members  in  excess  of  600 

1  vote.    The  constitution  must  be  explicit,  as  it  is  for  the  guidance  of 

^  large  number  of  persons  of  varying  degrees  of  intelligence,  all  of 

'^hom  feel  that  they  have  a  financial  interest,  if  no  other,  in  the  society. 

-'^his  is  evidently  attained  in  the  74  articles  of  which  the  constitution 

Coasts.    In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  organization,  as 

^«n  as  to  meet  any  new  demands  that  may  arise,  it  is  provided  that 

^^^  constitution  must  be  referred  to  a  revisory  committee  every  ten 

He  work  accomplished  is  of  a  dual  character — that  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  is  of  its  own  devising  and  execution,  and  that  of  the  central 
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committee,  which  is  carried  on  only  under  the  instruction  of  the  society, 
given  ftt  the  annual  meeting.  In  order  to  realize  what  the  312  depart- 
ments are  doing,  it  will  be  necessary  merely  to  glance  at  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  number  and  kinds  of  institutions  which  they  sus- 
tain, viz,  4  bathing  establishments,  17  burial  funds,  20  committees  for 
securing  better  attendance  on  the  schools,  68  playgrounds  for  children, 
34  libraries  for  the  young,  7  normal  kindergarten  courses,  2  courses  in 
cooking  and  housekeeping,  7  workingmen's  Ainds,  23  flower  societies,  2 
common  schools,  24  schools  for  gymntisties,  6  Sunday  schools,  30  loaning 
banks,  2  industrial  schools,  2  lying-in  funds,  3  intermediate  schools,  5 
reading  clubs,  C  committees  for  bringing  about  broader  courses  of  study 
in  the  schools,  4  musical  clubs,  5  aid  funds,  31  schools  for  hand  work, 
33  schools  for  woman's  work,  2  schools  for  bookkeeping,  13  school  libra- 
ries, 11  school  savings  banks,  104  savings  banks,  5  savings  funds,  32 
drawing  schools,  2  industrial  expositions,  2  Toyubee  organizations,  1€ 
committees  for  hiring  playgrounds,  2  building  associations,  4  committees 
for  the  distribution  of  fuel,  9  committees  for  the  distribution  of  food, 
333  public  libraries,  3  reading  rooms,  61  courses  of  public  lectures,  3 
committees  for  alleviating  iwverty,  11  committees  for  securing  work  for 
tlie  unemployed,  20  singing  schools,  32  sick  fimds,  and  one  of  each  of 
the  following:  Creche,  building  fund,  school  for  marble  carving,  school 
for  basket  making,  school  for  domestic  service,  trade  school,  school  for 
wood  carving,  normal  school,  directory  for  nurses,  industrial  museum, 
school  for  English,  nautical  school,  pension  fund,  school  for  adults,  and 
drawing  school  for  adults — in  all,  1,071  distinct  lines  of  work,  primarily 
for  the  working  classes,  managed  and  supported  by  13,090  members, 
laboring  in  312  groups.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
■of  good  thus  accomplished  in  a  country  where  the  total  population  is 
only  about  4,800,000. 

This  large  membership  of  13,690  practically  permeates  the  entire 
citizenship,  and  those  agencies  which  are  agreed  upon  as  beneficial  can, 
by  a  concerted  act,  be  placed  in  a  short  time  before  the  people.  It 
might  bethought  that  the  diflPerent  departments  waste  time  and  energy 
in  experimenting,  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
the  work  decided  upon.  This,  however,  is  not  so.  In  each  case  when 
some  new  line  of  activity  has  been  devised,  the  department  originating 
it  asks  the  central  committee  to  investigate  the  project  and  report  upon 
it.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations  many  futile  projects  have  been 
abandoned,  while  those  which  contributed  most  to  the  general  welfare 
are  conducted  along  the  most  promising  lines. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  public  libraries  lead  the  institutions  in  x>oint 
of  number.  The  library  is  a  recognized  teacher  and,  therefore,  con- 
tributes to  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  society. 
Tlie  central  committee  is  in  a  position  to  aid  these  libraries  by  buying 
books  for  them  at  wholesale  rates.  It  also  publishes  and  issues  gratu- 
itously a  list  of  books  suitable  for  youths  between  12  a«d  18  years  of 
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age.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  recommend  good  books  to 
])ersons  who  aro  at  a  formative  age,  especially  to  those  whose  parents 
arc  not  in  all  cases  capable  of  adrising.  The  result  of  this  effort  to 
cultivate  the  taste  of  the  youths  and  to  elevate  their  standard  shows 
itself  in  each  rising  generation,  who,  in  turn,  take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  society  and  become  safer  counselors  for  their  children. 

Each  department  holds  its  regular  meetings  as  often  as  it  likes,  and  in 
all  respects  it  is  independent  of  the  central  committee  and  of  all  the 
other  departments.    Its  chief  relation  to  the  central  committee  is  in  its 
contribution  to  the  society  at  large  and  in  the  reports  which  it  period 
ically  renders.     Some  of  the  departments  own  buildings  in  which  the 
TTork  is  conducted.    Such  a  building  would  contain  a  large  room  for 
public  lectures  and  meetings,  with  smaller  apartments  for  reading  room, 
library,  and  other  purposes.    In  many  instances  the  department  takes 
on  the  functions  of  a  people^s  club,  and  its  weekly  meeting  is  an  oc- 
casion when  the  members'  families  meet  in  social  intercourse.    The 
membership  being  more  or  less  mixed,  these  gatherings  aftbrd  an  op- 
portunity for  the  meeting  of  the  different  classes.    The  lower  will  learn 
by  observation  from  the  higher  and  will  lose  much  of  the  prejudice  and 
cuvy  which  is  so  often  felt,  while  the  higher  will  become  more  tolerant 
toward  the  lower  as  they  realize  the  burdens  which  the  latter  carry  and 
appreciate  the  obstacles  which  block  their  progress,  thus  leveling  many 
oftlic  artificial  class  distinctions.    In  many  instances  there  is  a  pre- 
arranged programme,  consisting  of  short  speeches,  recitations,  and 
music,  with  a  cup  of  cofifee  at  the  close  of  the  evening.    These  enter- 
tainments perform  an  important  function  in  a  country  where  the  win- 
ters arc  so  long  and  so  cold  as  to  restrict  the  amusements  of  all  except 
tlic  rich.    Then,  too,  the  departments  frequently  conduct  art  exhibits, 
Aowcr  shows,  and  expositions  of  agricultural  products  and  hand  work, 
lu  sack  exhibitions  prizes  are  offered,  and  a  great  stimulus  is  thus  given 
to  entire  communities.     Long  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  central 
committee,  there  was  put  in  operation  the  plan  of  giving  out  each 
spring  small  plants  which  were  to  be  cared  for  and  returned  on  a  given 
^^%  60  that  awards  might  be  made  to  those  who  showed  the  greatest 
still  and  care  in  handling  the  growing  flowers. 

As  has  been  said,  the  departments  merely  report  to  the  central  com- 
^iUec  the  lines  of  work  which  they  have  in  hand.  They  may  ask  for 
^istauoe  in  carrying  out  their  plans  or  that  the  advisability  of  any 
Particular  scheme  be  looked  into  and  reported  upon.  The  first-named 
Privilege  leads  to  the  general  question  of  grants,  while  the  second 
ppcnsup  the  work  of  what  we  shall  call  the  society,  as  all  are  interested 
^^  tho  reports  of  each  investigation.  For  the  year  1896  the  following 
Syuuts  were  made :  For  contributions  to  the  schools  in  the  less  prosperous 
districts,  $2,000 J  for  public  entertainments,  $200;  for  tho  purchase  of 
'^ks  for  the  department  libraries,  $000  j  for  the  publication  of  six 
Popular  pamphlets,  $320;  for  public  lectures,  8900;  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
linhmeutof  loaning  banks,  $400;  to  continue  the  investigation  as  to 
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the  cause  of  idleness  and  the  best  means  of  eliminating  the  same,  $400; 
to  aid  schools  for  domestic  science,  $400;  to  furnish  instruction  during 
hours  of  leisure  to  persons  in  restrain t,  $200;  to  the  school  commission, 
$400 ;  to  the  Netherlands  school  of  acting,  $200  (for  the  next  ye^r,  $400) ; 
for  outcast  children,  $800;  for  public  creche,  $400;  for  normal  kinder- 
garten school,  $400;  for  renting  playgrounds  for  children  during  school 
vacations,  $200;  for  distributing  the  publications  of  the  society,  $200; 
in  all,  $8,020  as  special  grants  in  addition  to  the  current  expenses  and 
cost  of  publishing  reports  authorized  at  some  previous  time.  This 
general  work  of  the  society,  reaching  as  it  does  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, brings  the  village  communities  into  relation  with  the  life  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  thus  tends  to  unify  the  people  by  eliminating  local 
peculiarities.  It  also  concentrates  the  attention  of  the  active  element 
in  the  country  upon  some  line  of  work  which  promises  to  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare.  An  avowed  purpose  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
society  is  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  thoughts,  aims,  and 
desires  of  the  people;  to  know  their  needs,  and  to  alleviate,  if  not 
remove,  their  wrongs  and  suflFerings. 

We  saw  what  the  society  did  for  popular  education,  how  it  evolved 
a  practical  plan  and  allowed  the  State  to  profit  by  its  experience  and 
assume  control  over  the  schools.  In  the  economic  unrest  with  which  the 
last  century  closed  it  was  realized  by  the  thoughtful  men  that  a  great 
safeguard  lay  in  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  economy,  that  self-respect 
is  implanted  in  the  minds  of  those  who  save  from  their  earnings,  and 
that  a  person  with  money  to  his  credit  is  seldom  a  revolutionist. 
Hence  the  work  of  establishing  savings  banks  was  at  once  taken  up. 
Since  none  but  philanthropic  motives  actuated  the  movers  in  this 
enterprise,  every  inducement  was  offered  to  the  wage  earners  to  deposit, 
and  all  possible  precautions  were  taken  to  protect  their  savings. 
Beginning  under  such  favorable  auspices,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
savings  banks  conducted  by  the  departments  rapidly  increased  in 
number  and  efficiency.  In  fact,  it  was  this  successful  experiment  which 
showed  to  the  officials  of  the  State  that  a  postal  savings  bank  would 
be  a  public  benefit,  and  when  the  Government  gave  evidence  of  its 
desire  to  look  after  the  savings  of  the  people  the  society  cooperated  by 
again  turning  over  its  chapter  of  experience  and  urged  the  members 
to  patronize  the  postal  savings  bank.  Still,  while  this  bank  is  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  world,  the  departments  have  found  the  local  sav- 
ings banks  so  beneficial  that  onehalf  of  the  total  number  conduct  such 
institutions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  ought  to  be  said  that  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  society  submitted  in  1891  a  very  comprehensiv 
report  on  the  subject  of  people's  banks  in  general.    In  this  report  they — ' 
gave  in  great  detail  the  best  way  for  securing  the  pledges  for  a  guaranty" 
fund,  how  to  invest  the  deposits,  a  safe  rate  of  int.erest  to  pay  undec:^ — 
varying  conditions,  and  such  cautions  as  should  be  given  to  beginner:^ 
in  the  banking  business.     They  also  submitted  a  model  draft  for  a  com  - 
stitution  for  these  banks,  prescribed  the  form  of  note  and  security 
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which  slioiild  be  exacted  in  case  of  loans,  and  added  copy  for  all  blanks 
that  would  be  required  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank's  business.  When 
sach  a  bank  is  organized,  if  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  a 
department,  the  society  suppUes  it  with  requisite  daybooks,  journals, 
pass  books,  and  ledgers.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  savings  bank  has 
as  one  of  its  functions  a  loaning  feature,  but  the  borrower  must  be  a 
member  of  the  society.  It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  postal  savings 
bank  is  harmful  in  one  respect — that  is,  it  withdraws  from  a  neighbor- 
hood the  spare  money  which  might  be  used  to  better  advantage  by 
loaning  it  to  the  farmers  and  merchants  at  home.  This  argument  can 
not  be  made  against  the  department  banks.  They  invariably  earn  the 
interest,  which  they  pay  out,  from  neighborhood  loans. 

This  principle  of  economy  has  been  industriously  extended  along 
other  lines.  The  Belgian  war  for  independence,  1830-31,  disturbed 
Dutch  finances,  and  State  bonds,  which  had  been  a  favorite  investment 
for  the  banks,  rapidly  depreciated  in  value,  so  that  for  a  time  there  was 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  banks  of  all  kinds,  and  new  inducements  to  save 
had  to  be  offered.  The  first  that  suggested  itself  was  doubtless  the 
sick  fund,  the  importance  of  laying  aside  something  for  the  periods  of 
enforced  idleness,  especially  during  sickness,  being  fully  realized. 
This  fund  arose  outside  of  the  society,  and  of  the  650  now  known  to  be 
in  operation  in  the  Netherlands  a  few  antedate  our  society. 

Since  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  such  funds  appeal  is  a  class  that 
can  not  investigate  an  organization,  the  society  rightly  deemed  it 
advisable  to  examine  the  character  of  these  funds,  ascertain  their 
reliability,  give  encouragement  to  those  that  were  meritorious,  and  to 
urge  upon  the  poorer  people  to  profit  by  the  advantages  offered.    In 
1891  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  central  committee  ^^  to  examine 
into  the  condition  aud  workings  of  the  sick  funds  and  burial  funds  in 
tlie  country,  to  submit  a  critical  report  upon  the  same,  and  give  as  far  as 
possible  suggestions  for  their  betterment."    The  report  of  this  commis- 
sion was  published  in  1895  and  distributed  to  all  of  the  departments, 
^f  not  to  all  the  members.    The  general  subject  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  under  the  following  headings:  A  general  examination 
^f  sick  funds,  the  field  of  operation  of  sick  funds,  their  management, 
^beir  financial  condition,  their  legal  status,  and  defects  in  their  organ- 
isation, with  suggestions  for  their  improvement.    As  can  be  readily 
^inderstood,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  look  carefully  into  the  650  organiza- 
tions which  allowed  their  workings  to  be  investigated,  to  collate  their 
^^ports,  and.  exhibit  in  lucid  form  the  fees,  special  rules,  and  benefits 
titrated  during  sickness;  but  the  society  has  never  hesitated  to  under- 
^ke  any  work  whose  results  promise  a  contribution  toward  the  wel- 
^^re  of  the  people.    The  commission  charged  with  this  work  evolved 
^m  their  investigations  and  study  the  rules  of  an  ideal  sick  fund, 
'^hich,  if  the  future  does  not  belie  the  past,  will  soon  exist  as  a  reality 
^Dd  suggest  valuable  modifications  to  those  now  in  operation. 
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Closely  related  to  the  sick  fands  are  the  species  of  funds  knowu  as 
burial  funds,  or  a  sort  of  insurance  in  which  there  is  an  agreement  on 
the  p<art  of  the  organization  to  inter  th'e  deceased  or  to  x>ay  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  contributor  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
interment.  Organizations  of  this  kind,  usually  called  societies,  are  of 
long  standing  in  the  iNetherlands,  the  oldest  being  the  ^^  Linnenweyers- 
bus  "  at  Delft,  which  was  founded  in  1622.  They  have  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  x>eople,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  12  societies  located  at  The  Hague  have  a  mem> 
bership  of  300,000,  while  all  of  the  411  within  the  kingdom  are  more  or 
less  prosperous.  It  was  long  ago  that  a  great  evil  seemed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  general  scheme  of  burial  funds.  It  was  this:  It  was 
necessary  foe  these  societies  to  secure  additions  to  their  membership  by 
agents,  who  put  the  heaviest  pressure  of  persuasion  upon  the  poor  people 
to  insure  their  children's  lives.  Such  agents  were  not  slow  to  intimate 
the  profit  that  would  arise  in  case  of  the  child's  death,  and  the  large 
number  of  deaths  among  children  suggested  that  the  best  i)os6ible  care 
was  not  bestowed  upon  the  insured  children  in  times  of  illness.  Thus 
mortuary  statistics  from  the  State  board  of  health  in  188G  showed  in 
nine  villages  the  following : 


DEATHS  PER  100  IN  NINE  VILLAGES  OF  HOLLAND. 


Village. 


YssolBteiD  .. 

Maarsen 

Breukelen  ... 
Montfoort ... 
Vcenendaal.. 
Jntpliaas .... 
Kockcngeu . . 
St.  Pletora... 
Maartc-nsdyk 


Porsotis  '  Chililreit 

above  6  ;   under  1 

years.         year. 


1.80 
1.75 
1.50 
1.58 
1.53 
1.26 
L24 
1.22 
1.18 


28.  GC 

27.  M 

28.  GO 
31.10 
13.23 
23.54 
34.  .U 
39.18 

22.  ai 


This  surely  suggested  a  most  demoralizing  effect,  and  that  upon  x)eop]e 
who,  needing  relief  in  time  of  misfortune,  naturally  seize  whatever  offer 
of  assistance  is  most  promising.  It  was,  therefore,  just  such  a  case  as 
fell  within  the  province  of  the  society,  and  in  1888  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  entire  subject,  report  upon  the  condition 
of  burial  funds,  and  recommend  such  changes  as  might  bring  about 
their  improvement  and  eliminate  the  injurious  feature  just  referred  to. 
After  three  years  of  patient  investigation,  in  which  two  university  pro- 
fessors took  part,  a  report  of  217  pages  was  published  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. Without  fear  or  favor  they  executed  the  work  intrusted  to 
them,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  officers  declined  to  submit 
answers  to  the  inquiries  sent  out  by  the  commission  their  declinations 
were  published.  Side  by  side  in  the  report  are  exhibited  the  rates  of 
insurance,  the  premiums  promised,  the  condition.s  of  membership,  and 
as  far  as  possible  such  special  rules  as  might  gir^  information  regarding 
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tlie  TTorkiDgs  of  tbat  particular  organization.  Sach  a  rex>ort  can  boI; 
help  being  of  the  greatest  assifitanee  to  the  people  who  desire  accurate 
ittformation  regarding  the  funds  in  which  they  are  now  interested  or 
into  which  they  contemplate  entering.  The  report  contains  also  the 
draft  of  some  clauses  which  it  was  thought  should  be  added  to  tl^  laws 
of  the  State  regulating  the  conduct  of  these  funds.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  classes  is  the  one  which,  if  adopted,  would  place  all 
of  these  funds  under  State  contr^  Another  important  one  is  that 
limiting  the  age  of  children  who  eouM  be  received  into  membership. 
The  x^atronage  which  is  accorded  the  two  organizations  last  named  (the 
sick  funds  and  the  burial  funds)  shows  what  a  strong  hold  the  principle 
of  insurance  has  upon  the  Dutch.  Incidentally,  the  commission  just 
referred  to  ascertained  that  49.37  per  cent  of  the  entire  x>opulation  of 
the  Netherlands  are  insured  and  that  $1,000,000  annually  is  paid  as 
premiums. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  society  to  encourage  habits  of  economy.. 
One  of  the  opinions  firmly  held  was  tiiat  thriftlessness^  dissipation,  and 
idleness  could  best  be  m*adtcated  by  encouraging  the  people  to  save, 
and  when  possible  to  induce  them  to  enter  upon  the  systematic  saving 
tbat  is  inseparably  connected  with  insurance.    Consequently  the  work 
^hich  the  aoeiety  has  done  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  people's 
fimds  has  had  in  view  the  popularizing  of  economical  habits.    Just 
liere  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  society  published  for  gratuitous 
distribution  a  popular  treatise  on  political  economy,  one  on  hygi^ie^ 
^d  one  on  domestic  economy,  having  the  unique  title,  '^  Where  does 
the  money  go?"    In  this  last  named  are  given,  in  addition  to  many 
Y^uaUe  suggestions  regarding  economy  in  general,  the  specific  amounts 
^hich  a  workingman  receiving  a  given  wage  should  expend  for  the 
^^ioQs  articles  of  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  attain  the  best  possible 
^Q^ts.    It  also  shows  how  household  accounts  should  be  kept,  and  in 
^any  ways  illustrates  how  the  wife  can  be  made  a  helpmate  in  fact  as 
^^  as  in  name.    As  a  further  help  toward  increasing  the  efiteiency  of 
t^Q  wage  earner,  the  society  has  prosecuted  a  number  of  investigations 
^to  the  nutritive  properties  of  foods,  tbe  evils  resulting  from  the  use 
^^  impure  food  ingredients,  and  the  methods  fcnr  detecting  some  of  the 
^^tumon  adulterations.    The  result  of  the  publication  of  the  popular 
^mphlet  on  this  subject  has  been  greater  care  on  the  part  of  dealers 
^  procure  for  their  custom^s  more  wholesome  supplies  and  the  corre- 
sponding higho-  regard  for  healthful  diet. 

AVhile  speaking  of  the  household  it  might  be  well  to  merely  repeat 

^e  titles  of  some  fiamphlets  which  were  written  ior  the  society,  pub- 

^^^hed  by  it,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  each  or  given  away  when 

^^cessary.    They  are  aafolkiws :  ^  Our  clothing,  why  and  how  we  ought 

^  dress,"  "  Individual  houses  or  collective  houses!"  "  The  art  of  bceom- 

^^g  rich,"  "  Tour  house  and  your  home,"  "  The  education  and  care  of 

^^ildren  during  their  early  years,"  "  Manual  training  as  an  educational 
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Skgencjy^  ^<  Precautions  against  contagioas  diseases,"  <' Water  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view,"  "  How  the  pennies  may  be  expended,"  "  Labor 
laws,"  "  Superstition  and  how  to  suppress  it,"  "  The  State  and  vaccina- 
tion," "  The  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  human  system,"  "  Idle- 
ness as  a  phenomenon  in  society,"  "  Forestry,"  "  The  trade  relations  of 
middle  Europe,"  "  The  art  of  housekeeping,"  "  The  love  of  truthful- 
ness," etc.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good 
which  these  small  treatises  have  done.  They  are  written  in  a  simple 
style  and  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  confusing  technicalities,  conse- 
quently they  are  not  only  readable,  but  interesting,  and  coming  as  they 
do  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  learning  in  schools  or  colleges  the  lessons  which  they 
wish  to  impart,  these  little  tracts  have  been  veritable  missionaries. 

Before  leaving  the  household  something  needs  to  be  said  regarding 
the  work  which  the  Society  has  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  homes  for  the  working  classes.  The  larger  cities  of  the  Neth- 
erlands were  at  one  time  fortified  towns,  and  all  the  dwellings  were  for 
reasons  of  safety  built  within  the  fortifications,  so  that  the  growth  of 
the  cities  resulted  in  a  crowding  of  the  x>opulation.  Cellars  were  used 
as  dwellings,  and  entire  families  lived  in  single  rooms.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  death  rate  among  people  living  under  such  unhealthful  condi- 
tions was  abnormally  great,  and  that  contagious  diseases  frequently 
had  their  starting  point  in  the  crowded  quarter,  where  they  were  dis- 
lodged with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  became  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  these  conditions,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupants 
of  such  unhealthful  dwellings,  but  for  the  welfare  of  all.  This  being 
such  a  broad  subject  and  of  interest  to  so  many,  while  of  financial 
profit  to  none,  it  naturally  devolved  upon  the  society  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  In  1887  a  commission,  consisting  of  two  engineers  and  one 
lawyer,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  general  question  of  working- 
men's  homes  and  submit  a  report.  First  of  all,  they  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  since  the  household  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
wife  and  since  she  spends  more  of  her  time  in  the  home  than  the  hus- 
band does,  any  efficient  sentiment  in  favor  of  improving  the  house  must 
emanate  from  her.  She  must  be  taught  to  place  a  higher  estimate  upon 
cleanliness  and  neatness  and  be  impressed  with  the  knowledge  of  how 
unsanitary  conditions  endanger  the  lives  of  her  children.  To  this  end 
hygiene  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the  classes  for 
girls.  When  there  is  awakened  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  houses 
unfit  for  occupancy,  the  builders  will  meet  the  demand  for  a  better  class> 
of  houses  by  at  once  erecting  them.  The  commission,  therefore,  in  it» 
report,  submitted  in  1890,  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  conditions^ 
which  render  a  house  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
difficult  for  the  housewife  to  keep  in  order.  Abundant  statistics  wero 
given,  showing  just  where  such  localities  were  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  kingdom. 
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The  second  part  of  its  task  was  to  show  what  constituted  au  ideal 
home  for  a  workingman,  and  under  this  head  were  discussed  such 
topics  as  location,  choice  of  materials,  thickness  of  walls,  internal 
arrangements,  ventilation,  and  cost.    Since  the  item  last  named  would 
be  the  one  first  considered  by  builders,  the  commission  submitted  a  num- 
ber of  designs,  many  of  which  could  be  adapted  to  old  buildings,  showing 
the  most  economical  distribution  of  space,  the  area  of  each  room,  and 
the  estimate  of  the  cost  per  square  meter.    In  these  plans  the  available 
room  varies  from  65  to  89  per  cent  of  the  ground  covered.    It  is  desirable 
to  cultivate  as  far  as  possible  a  homelike  feeling,  consequently  iudi- 
yidual  houses  are  preferable,  especially  when  a  piece  of  ground  is 
attached.    This  can  be  cultivated,  and  in  hot  weather  a  man  can  escape 
the  heat  of  indoors  without  leaving  the  family  circle  to  seek  refuge 
perhaps  in  a  neighboring  barroom.    Such  considerations  as  these  have 
influenced  to  a  marked  degree  builders  of  houses  for  the  working  classes 
and  have  been  duly  regarded  by  factories  and  corporations  which  are 
providing  homes  for  their  employees.    Cities  also  are  weighing  the 
qnestion.    It  is  impossible  for  city  manufactories  to  prosper  if  the 
wages  demanded  are  made  exorbitant  because  of  the  rent  demanded 
of  the  workmen;  nor  can  the  laborers,  who  accept  the  wages  wliich  the 
mployer  can  afford  to  give,  pay  a  high  rent  and  have  enough  money 
remaining  with  which  to  procure  suitable  food.    The  housing  of  the 
workiug  classes,  therefore,  becomes  a  municipal  question. 

The  ideal  condition  is  attained  when  the  laborer  becomes  the  owner 
of  his  home;  and  to  the  praise  of  the  Netherlands  it  must  be  said  that 
DQ&iiy  successful  schemes  have  been  put  in  operation  which  are  aiding 
in  bringing  about  this  condition.  These  associations  in  themselves 
^onld  furnish  a  fruitful  field  for  investigation.  Some  involve  an  insur- 
ance feature— that  is,  the  rent  is  such  that  it  is  regulated  by  the  age 
^f  the  renter,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  number  of  years,  or  prior  death, 
I  the  house  becomes  the  property  of  the  occupant.  In  other  cases  the 
t  Payments  are  such  that  the  excess  over  and  above  a  certain  per  cent 
1  of  the  cost  of  the  house  is  set  aside  as  a  reserve  fund  out  of  which 
^^ars  for  rent  that  accrued  during  enfored  idleness  can  be  paid  or 
Payments  be  made  on  the  house  itself.  Of  course  there  must  be  some 
^^ntral  organization  with  capital  enough  to  hold  property  while  it  is 
^Qg  paid  for  in  this  manner.  These  organizations,  somewhat  like  the 
^(lilding  associations  in  this  country,  are  independent  of  State  and 
^^nicipalities;  but  in  several  instances  the  cities  have  aided  them,  as, 
^^^  example,.  Leyden  advanced  $40,000  to  enable  these  societies  to  pur- 
^l^ase  land  on  which  to  erect  houses  for  workingmen,  and  on  this  sum 
^hecity  receives  only  3J  per  cent  interest.  Savings  banks  also  which 
^^conducted  on  the  mutual  plan  have  loaned  them  money.  In  addition 
^this  it  has  been  proposed  that  all  city  lots  which  are  sold  for  taxes 
should  be  bought  in  by  the  city  and  utilized  as  sites  for  workingmen's 

J^^^%  but  a  bill  providing  for  the  employment  of  a  part  of  the  funds  of 
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the  postal  savings  bank  as  loans  to  building  associations  was  recently 
defeated  in  the  National  Congress  by  a  yote  of  47  to  21. 

Tlio  Society  for  General  Welfare  kas  never  been  iu  a  position  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  the  building  associations,  but  it  has  spread 
abroad  a  large  amount  of  information  regarding  the  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  agenqy  to  the  general 
sentiment  in  favor  of  home  owning.  In  additioa  to  that,  it  has  most 
carefully  investigated  the  status  of  the  building  laws  and  recomm^ided 
improvements  in  them,  several  of  which  will  at  once  go  iato  effect. 
More  important  still,  it  has,  through  its  publications,  informed  the 
people,  to  whom  such  information  would  scarcely  come  otherwise,  just 
what  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  landlords  in  the  way  of  hygienic 
arrangements.  It  has  shown  even  the  day  laborer  how  he  may  in  tiiao 
become  the  owner  of  a  home,  and  iu  every  way  possible  it  has  urged 
him  to  attempt  the  undertaking.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  building  associations  refuse  to  admit  to  membershii>  men 
known  to  bo  drunkards,  so  that  when  the  society  induces  a  man  to  make 
a  start  toward  acc[uiring  a  homo  through  their  ag^cy  it  also  places 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intemperance  at  the  same  time  it  inculcates 
habits  of  economy. 

Eefercnces  have  been  made  to  rex)orts  and  other  x^ublications  through 
which  the  society  reaches  those  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit.  There  is  still 
another  channel,  even  older  than  these,  which  haa  been  used  with  good 
results — ^that  is,  public  lectures. 

The  society  in  IdOG  made  a  grant  of  $1,000  toward'  aiding  those 
departments  desiring  to  have  a  course  of  lectures.  It  secured  the 
services  of  20  speakers  and  announced  for  the  winter  89  topics.  In 
order  to  secure  a  speaker,  the  dejwtment  is  assessed  10  cents  for  each 
member,  but  if  the  membership  exceeds  80  the  fee  demanded  is  only  $S. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  cost  for  traveling  and  entertain- 
ment is  about  the  sum  named,  and  if  the  assessment  is  not  sufficient 
the  society  makes  good  the  deficit  from  the  appropriation  available  for 
this  i^urpose.    The  speakers  give  their  services  gratuitously. 

In  the  range  of  topics  announced  may  bo  found  all  the  subjects  which 
the  society  has  had  at  heart,  and  the  lectures  frequently  amplify  and 
accentuate  the  reports  which  recently  appeared.  In  the  arrangements 
for  the  lectures  the  departments  have  absolute  freedom.  They  can 
admit  the  public  with  or  without  charge  for  admission,  issue  tickets  of 
invitation,  or  restrict  the  attendance  to  the  members  and  their  families, 
just  as  they  wish.  !No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  connection  to 
introduce  the  so-called  university  extension,  but  the  matter  is  under 
advisement,  and  if  it  should  be  found  adaptable  to  the  functions  of  the 
society  and  within  the  power  of  the  departments  to  carry  it  on,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  work  in  operation  before  long. 

The  relations  of  the  Society  for  General  Welfare  to  society  at  large 
and  its  attitude  to  the  family  unit  have  been  discussed  at  some  length. 
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It  BOW  remains. to  give  an  account  of  what  it  is  doing  more  especially 
fw  the  individual,  si)ecilically  for  the  individual  as  a  wage  earner. 
Ijicklentally  this  feature  has  received  some  attention.  Thus  the  man  can 
not  render  efficient  service  unless  he  be  well  clothed,  well  housed,  and 
jMToperly  fed.  Hence  these  points  occupied  the  society  and  have  been 
referred  to  already.  The  man  who  is  saving  appreciates  the  value  of 
property  and  wastes  less  of  his  emx)loyer's  time  and  material;  one  who 
drinks  is  seldom  trusted  and,  therefore,  with  difficulty  finds  work,  and 
the  man  w^ho  has  a  high  moral  standard  and  intellectual  attainments  is 
all  the  more  desirable  in  positions  of  responsibility.  But  there  are 
many  j^ersons  seeking  work  whoso  only  capital  is  muscle,  and  who  have 
but  little  to  offer  besides  a  pair  of  hands.  What  is  the  society  doing 
for  these?  Such  i^ersous  usually  cry  out  when  want  comes  near,  ^^I 
can  not  find  work.*'  This  the  society  well  knows  and  devotee  a  largo 
amount  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  general  question,  ^^  Idleness.'^ 

There  are  in  all  communities  persons  capable  and  willing  to  work 
who  suffer  because  of  insufficient  compensation.  In  their  enforced 
idleness  much  valuable  labor  is  lost  to  the  community.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  inexperienced  and  hence  unsatisfactory  laborers  are  engaged 
upon  work  when  skilled  workmen  might  be  had  if  they  only  knew 
where  work  was  awaiting  them.  In  this  failure  of  the  employer  to  find 
iha  class  of  workmen  best  suited  to  the  tasks  ho  has  in  hand  indiffer- 
ent men  are  employed,  and  they,  finding  work  for  whoso  execution  they 
have  made  no  preparation,  see  no  necessity  for  undergoing  special  train- 
ing. Others,  recognizing  this  state  of  affairs,  enter  upon  their  struggle 
for  existence  without  the  requisite  training,  and  the  number  of  poorly 
prepared  workmen  tends  to  increase.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  working  classes  move  about  but  little  and,  in 
tlieir  ignorance  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  demands  there  for  workmen,  stay  at  home  and  help  to  perpet- 
uate the  conditions  just  described. 

The  society  appreciated  the  fact  that  there  were  many  unemployed 
persons  within  the  boundaries  of  all  of  its  departments,  and  years  ago 
decided  to  put  forth  its  best  endeavors  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
inefficient  artisans,  to  inform  all  sections  of  a  scarcity  or  superfluity 
of  laborers,  to  stimulate  the  founding  of  saving,  help,  and  invalid 
funds,  to  prevent  the  migration  of  workmen  from  the  country  to  the 
city,  to  collect  funds  for  worthy  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  those  classes  whose  work  is  not  continuous.  In 
addition  to  this  the  society  has  sought  to  encourage  emigration — not 
that  spurious  sort  which  takes  a  helpless  man  into  unsympathetic  sur- 
nmndlngs  where  his  lot  is  all  the  harder,  but  the  better  kind  that 
brings  muscle  and  the  opportunities  to  use  it  into  profit-yielding  rela- 
tions. It  has  also  awakened  dormant  energies,  and  in  suggesting  new 
industries  capital  has  in  many  instances  found  better  fields  and  largo 
numbers  of  persons  have  been  given  employment.     Experiments  too 
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costly  for  individuals  to  undertake  have  been  made  in  the  reclaiming 
of  worn-out  lands,  and  towns  have  been  urged  to  purchase  unoccupied 
tracts  and  to  let  the  same  on  easy  terms  to  men  who  are  seeking  some- 
thing to  do. 

In  contributing  to  the  schools  for  manual  training  the  society  has 
assisted  in  securing  better-equipped  workmen,  and  in  organizing  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  with  prizes  for  the  best  manufactured  articles,  the 
standard  of  work  has  been  materially  raised.  At  the  recent  fair  in 
Alkmaar  the  first  prizes  were  taken  by  a  blacksmith  and  by  a  carpen- 
ter. Just  here  it  might  be  remarked  that  in  the  guilds,  which  were 
l^eculiarly  popular  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
personal  freedom  and  independence  were  pronounced  characteristics, 
so  that  with  their  dissoluti6n  the  system  of  apprenticeship  was  in  a 
disorganized  condition.  The  laxity  of  the  guilds  was  inimical  to  the 
discipline  so  necessary  in  the  apprenticeship  system,  so  that  conflicts 
between  master  and  learners  were  frequent.  The  society  in  its  early 
days  performed  valiant  service  in  adjusting  the  differences  which  arose 
from  these  conflicts.  It  also  encouraged  the  workmen  of  all  sorts  to 
remain  with  their  employers  by  giving  medals  to  those  whose  terms  of 
service  reached  a  certain  number  of  years.  There  is  now  in  the  society 
a  survival  of  this  custom.  It  has  a  die  and  furnishes  at  cost  such  a 
medal  to  those  departments  that  continue  to  reward  faithful  continuous 
service. 

The  society  seeks  to  collect  at  as  frequent  intervals  as  possible  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  all  of  the  communities 
reached  by  the  departments,  the  number  and  trades  of  the  unemployed, 
and  the  demands  for  laborers.  The  compiled  results  of  these  reports 
are  distributed,  and  from  the  information  thus  obtained  much  useless 
wandering  in  search  of  work  is  avoided.  Frequently  a  new  enterprise 
or  some  municipal  or  State  work  calls  for  workmen  in  a  given  place. 
The  reputed  demands  thus  created,  as  well  as  the  compensation  offered, 
are  exaggerated  as  the  narration  of  the  same  passes  from  one  neighbor- 
hood to  another,  and  dozens  hasten  to  obtain  work  which  is  sufficient 
for  but  one,  and  the  familiar  spectacle  is  again  repeated  of  a  man 
who,  after  spending  all  he  had  to  make  the  journey,  finds  himself  far 
from  home,  penniless,  and  without  work.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
by  attending  to  the  reports  of  the  society  one  might  learn  that  some 
work  is  to  be  undertaken  in  such  and  such  a  place,  but  that  tliere  is 
available  in  that  immediate  neighborhood  more  help  than  is  needed  to 
complete  it.  A  task  similar  to  this  is  the  effort  which  the  society  is 
making  to  prevent  men  from  migrating  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 
In  realizing  the  great  attraction  which  the  larger  towns  have  it  ha» 
been  very  energetic  in  giving  out  information  regarding  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  cities,  the  wages  that  can  be  expected,  the  periods  of 
enforced  idleness  which  are  to  be  provided  for,  the  fierce  competition 
that  exists  there  in  obtaining  work,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  unem- 
ployed city  man  who  must  have  money  to  give  in  return  for  even  the 
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water  which  he  drinks.  In  the  poor  colonies  of  Holland  (a)  it  has  been 
found  that  the  worst  results  are  obtained  with  the  families  who  are  sent 
from  the  larger  cities,  showing  that  if  a  man  is  eventually  to  become 
an  object  of  charity  his  life  in  the  city  makes  the  task  of  caring  for 
him  all  the  more  difficult. 

Some  of  the  departments  conduct  a  labor  exchange,  and  publish  each 
day  the  number  of  persons  who  registered  the  previous  day,  together 
with  their  trades  and  the  wages  expected.  In  the  same  connection 
they  publish  the  demands  for  laborers  under  the  head  of  '^Situations 
wanted.'^ 

What  the  society  is  doing  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the  founding  of 
savings  banks,  sick  funds,  and  burial  funds  has  already  been  stated. 
While  its  labors  in  this  direction  have  beon  most  successful,  it  might 
well  regard  as  its  crowning  work  the  interest  which  it  has  awakened 
in  those  classes  whose  work  is  not  continuous  and  the  attention  which 
it  has  directed  to  the  general  subject  of  idleness.  First  of  all,  the  soci- 
ety distributed  very  widely  a  treatise,  written  by  one  of  the  ablest 
Dutch  economists,  on  '*  Idleness  as  a  phenomenon  in  society,"  and  after 
allowing  time  enough  for  the  press  to  discuss  the  topic  and  economists 
and  philanthropists  to  weigh  the  subject,  the  proposition  was  made 
that  each  department  take  up  the  matter  of  idleness  in  its  own  neigh- 
borhood, investigate  its  causes,  devise  means  for  its  relief,  and  report 
the  results  to  the  central  committee.  By  the  year  1894,  248  such 
reports  had  been  received.  To  eight  of  the  departments  where  theneces- 
sities  were  the  greatest  the  society  made  grants  to  enable  them  to  con- 
duct untried  exi>eriments. 

The  following  abstracts  will  give  an  idea  as  to  how  the  departments 
Bought  to  give  relief  to  the  unemployed,  and  in  some  cases  what  couclu- 
BioDs  were  reached  regarding  the  causes  of  idleness : 

In  the  vicinity  covered  by  the  department  of  Dantumadeel,  where 

^here  is  a  population  of  9,000, 150  heads  of  families  and  7  single  men 

^ere  without  work  and  in  need.    The  department  bought  flax  and  had 

't  dressed,  giving  in  this  way  employment  to  114  persons.    In  this  sec- 

^^on  the  land  is  overflowed  during  high  water,  and  if  a  freeze  occurs  at 

^i^is  time  the  ice  or  even  the  frozen  ground  permits  but  little  farm  work, 

^^  that  those  entirely  dependent  upon  their  labor  are  reduced  to  want. 

In  Oldeboom,  a  stock-raising  district,  where  there  is  but  little  work 

^^  the  winter  time,  the  department  bought  standing  timber  and  em- 

^ioyed  those  in  greatest  need  to  cut,  haul,  and  house  the  wood.    This 

^ood  was  kept  until  seasoned  and  ready  for  the  market,  when  it  was 

^Id  and  the  proceeds  used  to  repay  the  amount  advanced  for  purchase 

^oney  and  wages.    Here  it  was  noticed  that  the  men  required  consid- 

^i*able  supervision.    So  many  were  inclined  to  shirk  that  it  was  neces- 

^ry  to  change  the  compensation  from  pay  by  the  hour  to  pay  by  the 

^Juantity  of  work  done.   ^Employment  was  given  to  26  men  for  three 

^eeks,  and  much  suffering  was  thereby  alleviated. 

*-  —  , -- 

a  See  Bulletiu  of  the  Departmeut  of  Labor,  No.  2. 
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At  Steenvryk  SO  persons  were^iveii  work  cleaniug  out  tbe  city  eauals* 
Each  had  work  for  forty  days,  aud  to  make  tho  i>eriodaf  ejuploymentaa 
long  as  xK>66iblc  only  three  days  a  week  were  set  aaide  for  work.  Ike 
wages  paid  were  from  24  to  27  cents  per  day.  Tltree  men  were  givea 
reguhir  work  cutting  rope  for  oakum,  and  34  families  were  supplied  with 
i^opo  to  pick,  from  10  to  30  men  drained  lands  belonging  to  the  city,  4 
broke  stone,  and  G  families  were  aided  in  mat  weaving.  Most  of  this 
work  was  given  out  by  a  local  organization  which  had  for  its  parpose 
the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  bat  the  city  and  the  society  contributed 
largely  to  the  general  fund.  It  was  fouud  that  tliere  was  a  net  loss  to 
the  city,  but  it  was  less  than  would  have  been  the  expense  of  supiMnt- 
ing  loO  persons  daring  the  three  winter  months  when  there  was  no 
fiirm  work. 

In  two  deiiartments  the  grants  made  by  the  society  were  expended  in 
conducting  schools  for  hainl  work,  such  as  net  making,  brash  making, 
chair  seating,  and  mat  making,  tho  purpose  b^ng  to  qualify  men  to 
utilize  with  profit  the  long  winter  nights  and  the  days  when  their  ordi- 
nary vocations  are  not  in  demand. 

At  Wissekerke  on  one  occasion,  when  it  was  evident  that  families 
would  come  to  want  before  the  close  of  tho  approaching  winter,  it  was 
decided  that  indiscriminate  giving  was  injurious  suid  that  money  given 
to  the  ix>or  fund  should  be  refunded  in  work.  A  popoiar  subscription 
was,  therefore,  made  for  the  construction  of  a  dike  which  was  a  public 
need,  and  to  this  purpose  the  poor  fund  was  added.  In  digging  this 
dike  IG  persons  were  employed  for  eleven  weeks  at  a  compensation  of 
from  32  to  50  cents  per  day. 

The  department  at  Hcereuvcen  organized  a  joint-stock  company  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  unproductive  lands  and  for  their 
im  pro vemen  t.  Work  was  gi  ven  to  those  in  need  in  draining  and  improv- 
iug  this  ground,  which  was  thereupon  subdivided  and  let  out  to  tho 
poorer  people  at  a  low  rental,  with  the  agreement  that  all  of  the  reut 
should  be  expended  in  tho  betterment  of  tho  soil.  This  experiment  has 
not  continued  long  enough  to  give  any  pronounced  results,  but  if  it  suc- 
ceeds it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  i)roblem  of  idleness  in 
farming  districts.  Those  who  contribute  to  such  a  fund  merely  give 
outright  tho  interest  on  their  subscription ;  nor  even  all  of  that,  since  the 
company  retains  ownership  of  the  ground,  Avhich,  nnder  the  favorable 
conditions  here  existing,  becomes  more  valuable  each  year. 

Tho  farmer,  assuming  the  risks  of  season  and  price,  if  free  from  debt, 
raises  enough  for  his  own  wants  and  hires  as  little  as  possible.     If  h(^- 
be  in  debt,  he  is  liable  to  become  discouraged  or  more  involved  and  sell^s^ 
his  land.    During  the  past  ten  years  the  selling  of  small  holdings  ancK^ 
their  purchase  by  large  owners  has  been  very  marked.    Again,  th(^ 
farmers,  thus  dispossessed,  in  their  inability  to  find  emi^loyment  lv9 
the  vocation  which  they  were  just  forced  to  relinquish,  usually  go  to 
the  cities  with  their  small  cai>itals  and  become  consumers  instead  of 
/producers. 
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Sueli  articles  of  food  as  milk  and  eggs  seem  to  be  tlio  ones  wliicli 
must  find  the  nearest  market.  Floor  can  come  from  a  distance,  so  can 
laimals  on  foot  or  dressed  meat  in  refrigerator  cars.  The  growing 
dties,  therefore,  demanding  more  and  more  milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc, 
tend  to  transform  the  adjacent  grain-producing  lands  into  dairy  iarina 
•r  kitchen  gardens,  and  these^  requiring  less  labor  to  the  acre,  aredail^r 
throwing  farm  hands  out  of  work.  On  the  farms  more  remote  from 
the  largo  cities  the  introdnction  of  agricultural  machinery,  esq^ecially 
ateam  threshing  machines,  mowers,  and  reapers,  is  depriving  men  of 
work.  Since  all  available  land  is  under  cnltivation,  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, instead  of  increasing  the  acreage  farmed,  diminishes  the  number 
of  workmen  needed  to  handle  the  crop* 

At  Ylaardingen,  where  the  majority  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  fishing^ 
there  is  a  long  period  of  enforced  idleness,,  ao  that  the  experience  of 
those  charitably  inclined  is  quite  extensive  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  nn^nployed.  The  conclusion  reached  i&  that  the&'st  idler  is  asu^iUy 
idle  because  of  vicious  habits  or  incapacity^  but  the  necessities  or  x>ot- 
erty  of  this  person  are  at  a  maximum,  since  the  very  characteristics 
which  kept  him  idle  would  make  him  a  poor  provider.  Therefore,  idle- 
ness can  best  be  diminished  by  developing  the  workingman,  by  improv- 
ing  his  morals^  and  teaching  him  to  be  reasonable  and  Rcnsible.  The 
morals  ought  to  be  improved  by  the  churches  and  their  of&ccrs,  while 
ealture  should  be  given  in  a  large  measure  by  the  society  through  its 
leading  clubs,  lecture  courses,  and  schools — both  ordinary  and  manual- 
training  institntious. 

In  many  of  the  agricultural  districts  men  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  decline  of  agriculture.    In  the  Netherlands  this  is 
especially  marked. 

The  society  is  fully  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  question  which  it 
is  now  studying.  The  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
Report  upon  the  best  form  of  agricultural  banks,  intending  through 
them  to  assist  the  people.  This  idea  came  from  the  society,  making 
'ti^^he  third  time  that  the  State  has  taken  its  cue  from  its  helpful  friend 
^nd  adviser,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  general  scheme  which  may 
^e  adopted  for  diminishing  the  amount  of  idleness  by  removing  its 
H:)rincipal  causes  will  rest  upon  the  experience  and  observation  of  the 
Society  for  General  Welfare. 

•Such  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  society — that  part  which  is  iinmedi- 

^itely  related  to  the  workingman — ^but  outside  of  this  there  are  other 

activities  which  are  along  charitable  lines.    Thus,  the  orphans  of  Fries- 

^and,  undaunted  by  the  fate  of  their  fathers,  long  to  follow  the  sea, 

and  the  society  aids  in  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  seamaushi]>. 

The  poor  colony  at  Frederiksoord  has  a  partially  endowed  school  for 

forestry,  and  the  society  comes  forward  with  its  aid  to  place  it  on  a  sure 

footing.    Many  persons  have  been  members  practically  throughout  life, 

and  now  comes  the  question  of  granting  pensions  to  those  who  arc 

unable  to  work  because  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 
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The  society  has  laid  before  its  members  the  question,  <<  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  more  fortunate  toward  those  less  fortunate  f  and  in  its 
attempt  to  answer  emphasis  is  laid  upon  unselfishness,  and  a  high  ideal 
of  living  is  held  up  before  all.  It  has  described  the  Toynbee  work  in 
London,  the  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  and  <^Ons  Huis"  in  Amsterdam, 
and  left  it  to  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  to  decide  if  they  can  aiford 
to  remain  inactive  in  these  lines  of  charity.  The  causes  of  poverty  in 
the  land  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  a  charity  recommended  that 
strengthens  the  recipient,  places  him  on  a  higher  plane,  and  aids  him 
in  self-support.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  society  to  apologize  for 
apparently  overstepping  its  bounds  in  this  instance.  In  all  of  Europe 
the  material  breach  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  becoming  wider, 
and  social  disturbance  can  be  avoided  only  by  awakening  in  the  hearts 
of  the  former  a  sympathy  for  those  whose  lines  are  cast  in  harder 
places. 

Such  is  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  for  General  Welfare, 
an  organization  having  only  $110,000  of  invested  funds  and  an  annual 
income  of  about  $18,000.  That  so  much  is  possible  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  its  members,  many  of  whom  as  members  of 
commissions  devote  months  of  time  to  gratuitous  labor  in  its  interests. 

In  a  close  study  of  this  society,  toward  which  members,  officers,  bene- 
ficiaries, and  lecturers  ft'eely  lent  their  aid,  the  conviction  has  been 
strengthened  that  with  the  Dutch  charity  not  only  begins  at  home,  but 
finds  there  its  most  attractive  field ;  that  sympathy  grows  with  use,  and 
that  the  hand  extended  in  aid  brings  back  to  its  owner  that  greater 
blessing  which  comes  to  the  cheerful  giver. 


ESGEHT  REPORTS  OF  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Twelfth  Anntiol  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  J  for  the  year  ending  November  30y  1896.  Samael  B.  Home, 
CoramiBsioner.    315  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Taxation,  242  pages; 
general  investigations,  32  pages;  statistics  of  mannfactnres,  18  pages. 

Taxation. — The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  inequalities  arising  from  the  existing  system  of  assessments  for 
purposes  of  taxation  in  Connecticut.  The  law  of  the  State  requires  that 
all  real  and  x)ersonal  property  shall  be  put  into  the  assessor's  hands  for 
taxation  at  its  true  market  value.  There  is  provision  made  for  State, 
county,  and  town  tax. 

With  respect  to  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property  infor- 
mation was  obtained  by  the  bureau  by  means  of  schedules  of  inquiry 
mailed  to  the  boards  of  assessors  of  the  168  towns  in  the  State  and  by 
personal  visits  by  special  agents.  The  result  shows  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, property  is  assessed  at  69.6  per  cent  of  its  actual  value  in  the 
entire  State.  In  only  50  of  the  168  towns  reported  is  property  assessed 
^t  its  fall  value,  while  in  17  towns  it  is  assessed  at  one-half  or  less  than 
one-half  of  its  value.  In  4  towns  property  is  assessed  at  3^^^  per  cent, 
^bich  is  the  lowest  reported.  The  average  valuation  of  property  for 
assessment  purposes  for  each  county  varies  from  47.6  to  81  per  cent. 

Another  method  adopted  by  the  bureau  for  ascertaining  the  extent 
^^  nndervaluation  of  property  for  assessment  pui*poses  was  by  compar- 
^^1^  the  valuation  placed  upon  estates  of  deceased  persons  during  1895 
^y  appraisers  appointed  by  probate  courts  with  the  amounts  assessed 
gainst  the  same  property  on  the  tax  lists  of  1894.  Tiiis  work  was  done 
^y  personal  investigation.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  probated 
^tates  were  compared.  The  assessed  value  of  this  property  was 
*^,4o0,964,  or  61  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value,  namely,  $5,626,212. 
*^'^<livi(lual  estates  were  assessed  at  from  10  to  284  per  cent  of  their 
appraised  value.  The  average  assessed  value  of  jJrobated  estates  for 
^<5li  ijoanty  varied  from  43  to  89  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value. 
A  further  comparison  was  made  of  the  assessed  and  actual  value  of 
**e  property  of  corporations.  The  results  were  obtained  by  comparing 
*'*e  assessed  value  of  corporation  property  with  that  reported  in  the 
^^oru  returns  of  the  financial  condition  of  corporations  made  by  their 
^flicers  to  the  secretary  of  state,  as  required  by  law.  The  291  corpora- 
^^<>n8  m  the  State  covered  by  this  investigation  show  a  net  taxable 
l^^'operty  of  $23,685,205,  which  was  assessed  at  $10,608,327,  or  44  per 
^ntof  its  reported  value.  The  percentages  of  assessed  valuation  of 
^*ie  property  of  individual  corporations  vary  from  5.9  to  207.9  of  their 
^iH)rted  value.    By  counties,  the  averages  vary  from  29.1  to  76  per  cent. 
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This  subject  is  concluded  with  a  review  of  the  early  methods  of  taxa- 
tion, suggestions  as  to  remedial  legislation,  and  abstracts  of  tax  laws 
of  Connecticut  and  some  other  States. 

General  INVESTIGATIONS.—The  condition  of  bake  shops  and  bake- 
shop  employees  is  the  principal  subject  treated  under  this  head.  An 
inspection  was  made  by  agents  of  the  bureau  of  181  bake  shops  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  Of  these  97  were  reported  clean,  57  dirty, 
and  27  filthy.  Ninety-five  were  situated  in  cellars.  In  30  shops  Avater- 
closots  were  found  in  either  work  or  store  rooms,  4G  had  sewer  pipes  in 
the  work  or  store  rooms,  and  3  shops  were  used  for  sleeping  purposes 
by  employees. 

Of  the  G64  men  employed  in  the  shops  inspected  2  worked  7  hours 
per  day;  30,  8  hours;  70,  9  houra;  352,  10  hours;  97, 11  hours;  105,12 
hours;  4, 13  hours;  2, 15  hours;  2,  17  hours.  Nearly  one-kalf,  or  324, 
were  night  hands.    The  weekly  wages  ranged  from  $5  to  $20. 

The  bureau  suggests  a  law  for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  bake 
shops. 

Other  subjects  treated  under  this  head  relate  to  alien  laborers  and 
tp  the  protection  of  motormeu. 

Statistics  of  Manufacture. — Information  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  weekly  hours  of  labor,  number  of  days 
closed  during  the  year,  changes  in  rates  of  wages,  and  proi>ortion  of 
business  done  was  received  from  789  establishments  by  means  of  sched- 
ules of  inquiry.    Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  facts  reported: 

WAGES  AND   HOURS    OF   LABOR   OF    EMPLOYEES  AND    BUSINESS    CONDITION    OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  TEAR  ENDING  JULY  1,  1890,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


Emploj'oca,  July  1,  1896. 


Men. 


Brns^  and  braHS  goods 

Brickmakin^ 

Buttons,  buckles,  and  pins. 
Carriages  and  carriage  parts 

Corsets 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  mills 

Cutlery  and  tools 

Firearms 

General  hardware 

Hats  and  caps 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  iron  fouudricn 

Leather  goods 

Machine  shops 

Musical   instruments   and 

parts 

Paper  and  ))apor  goods 

Rubber  goods 

Shoo*  

Silk  goods 

Silver  and  plated  ware 

Stone  cutting  and  quarrying 

Wire  and  "wlro  goods 

Wooil  work  ing 

Woolens  and  woolen  goods. 
MlscellaDoous 


Women  Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


WageSj  Aver- 
per   I     aeo 


Per  cent 

of  bnsi- 

neiiA  doiM 

of  great- 


Total. 


350 

5 

47 

14 

71 

482 

444 

132 

2 

508 

42 

111 

147 

40 

156 


224 

12,296 

639 

205 

1,105 

970 

140 

4,156 

473 

6,141 

520 

4,003 

22 

2,034 

099 

231 
14 

280 

4 

8 

20 


9,647 
2,643 
2,905 
4,507 
589 
8.159 


ten    'hoarsof  ^^'^■- 
honrs.| -labor,  l^^ll,^, 

mcnts. 


9 

742 

61 

89 

2,146 

60 

52 

2,071 

10 

15 

523 

120 

101 

3,217 

134 

114 

4.000 

23 

-»•■•• 

089 

.   06 

25 

814 

16 

1,694 

286 

224 

4. 519 

135 

90 

2,114 

$1.87 
L30 
1.47 
2.29 
1.24 
1.23 
1.09 
1.81 
2.15 
1.C4 
L68 
L25 
1.92 
1.66 
2.04 

2.74 
LSI 
L87 
1.51 
L87 
2.15 
1.85 
1.73 
1.76 

i.m 

L78 


55.01 
a  39. 63 
51.91 
62.32 
51.75 
54.02 
53.52 
52.70 
55.01 
64.96 
51.45 
67.31 
54.  G9 
54.83 
58.18 

48.77 
65.45 
50.88 
53.60 
54.89 
43.71 
50.76 
54.70 
54.63 
50.58 
55.79 


18,  681  I  3, 477  |  2.  857  |  83.  051       1. 60       53. 79 


a Establfahnicnta  in  thin  industry  are  in  active  operation  only  during  the  open  season;  hence     ^&o 
low  average  of  hoars  ofhibor. 
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As  will  bo  seen  by  reference  to  tlie  above  tabtey  the  total  namber  t>f 
establishments  reporting,  789,  bad  on  their  pay  xoUb  on  July  1, 1896, 
83^051  employees.  The  same  establishments  at  the  same  date  in  1895 
had  83,G9G  employees,  a  reduction  in  number  in  1896  from  that  in  1895 
of  ^.77  per  cent.  The  average  weekly  hoars  of  labor  during  the  year 
was  53^79,  exclusive  of  hours  lost  by  reason  of  days  closed.  The  pro- 
portion of  business  done,  reported  by  the  manufacturers  as  being  the 
per  cent  of  actual  or  full  capacity  of  the  whole  number  of  establish- 
menta  reporting,  was  79.69  per  cent.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  by  the 
789  establishments  was  $38,509,484  for  the  entire  year.  The  average 
daily  wages  for  actual  hours  worked  during  the  entire  year  by  all 
employees  in  all  industries,  based  on  the  assumption  that  tbe  number 
reported  as  being  on  the  various  x>ay  rolls  on  July  1,  189C,  was  the 
average  number  employed  for  the  entire  year,  was  $1.66  per  day  of  ten 
honrs.  Sixty-six  establishments,  emi)loying  2,212  persons  on  July  1, 
1895,  and  which  appeared  in  the  report  for  that  year,  were  found  to 
have  been  closed  on  July  1, 1896. 

NEW  YOEK. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the 
State  of  Netc  York^for  the  year  1895.  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
March  2, 1896.  Thomas  J.  Dowling,  Commissioner.  Vol.  1, 588  pp.; 
Vol.  II,  668,  xxvi  pp. 

The  report  is  presented  in  four  parts  and  an  appendix,  and  treats  of 
^•h«  following  subjects:  Part  I,  Progress  of  organized  labor,  418  pages; 
^nrt  II,  Special  investigations  (practical  operation  of  the  mechanics' 
^^-^n  law,  life  and  limb  law,  and  eight-hour  and  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
J^'W,  and  tenement-house  cigar  making  in  New  York  City),  138  pages; 
«irt  m,  Investigation  of  bake  shops,  394  pages;  Part  IV,  Labor  laws 

New  York  State,  113  pages;  Appendix,  Proceedings  of  the  eleventh 
^'^nnal  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
^^  Labor  Statistics,  158  pages. 

Progbess  op  Organized  LAnoB. — This  investigation  was  made 
^^liefly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  labor  has  been 
^^ncftted  by  reason  of  labor  organizations,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respect 
^tid  to  what  extent.  The  returns  compare  the  general  condition  of 
^^t^nized  working  people  on  July  1, 1895,  with  the  corresponding  date 
^^the  preceding  year.  The  subjects  of  inquiry  include  wage  rates  and 
^^wking  time,  success  of  the  movement  for  the  shorter  day,  employed 
^nd  unemployed  labor,  membership  of  labor  organizations,  organized 
"Horking  women,  and  remarks  and  suggestions  regarding  the  labor 
Movement  in  the  State  and  the  legislation  needed  for  the  improvement 
^f  the  condition  of  the  working  people. 

The  replies  to  inquiries  'sent  to  the  labor  organizations  in  the  State 
in  reference  to  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  that  prevailed  in  the 
Various  organized  occupations  on  July  1, 1895,  as  compared  vr  Itli  3>x\>} 
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1;1894,  show  an  improved  condition  as  to  both.    The  following  is  a 
tabalation,  by  industries,  of  the  replies  received: 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  VARIOUS  ORGANIZED  OCCUPATIONS  ON  JULY  1, 

1895,  COMPARED  WITH  JULY  1,  18W,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Indus  txy. 


Building  trades 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Clothing 

Coach  drivers  and  livery 'Stable  em- 
ployees   

Food  products 

Furniture 

Glass  workers 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs 

Hotel,  restaurant,  and  park  em- 
ployees   

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  workers 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters . . . 

Marine  trades 

Metal  workers 

Musicians  and  musical-instrament 
makers 

Printing,  binding,  photo-engrav- 
ing, stereotyping,  etc 

Railroad  employees  (steam) 

Railroad  employees  (street  surface) . 

Stono  workers 

Street  paving 

Textile  trades 

Theatrical  employees  and  actors  . . . 

Wood  workers 

Miscellaneous  trades 


Total. 


Total 
organ- 
isa- 
tions. 


240 
54 
70 

4 

27 
8 

15 
18 

10 
93 
17 
28 
15 
11 

22 

58 
116 

1 
28 
10 
13 

9 
16 
33 


Organizations 
porting  as 
wages. 


re- 
to 


An  in- 
crease. 


27 

4 
32 

1 

7 
1 


10 
1 
4 

2 
2 


9 
2 


027 


113 


Organ- 
isa- 
tions 
not 

A  de-  j    No     report- 
crease,  change    ing. 


Organizations  re- 
porting as  to 
hours  of  labor. 


18 
2 
6 


1 
2 

4 
3 

1 

13 

6 


2 
2 


1 
1 


1  2 

4 i 

1  I 

2 

1  1 


70 


202 
46 
24 

3 
19 
5 
7 
6 

15 
66 

6 
22 
11 

7 

16 

46 

112 

1 

25 
10 
6 
6 
14 
28 


2 
2 

8 


4 
4 


4 
4 


2 
1 


An  in-    A  do- 
crease,  crease 


12 

2 
23 


2 
2 


11 

4 
2 


2 
1 
3 


2 
1 


8 


703 


41 


1 

"*4 
18 


09 


No 

olinnge 


Organ- 
isa- 
tions 
not 

report- 
ing. 


235 

52 

38 

7 

4 

14 

4 

10 

1 

15 

1 

16 

84 

2 

13 

3 

23 

13 

2 

11 

11 

11 

51 

1 

97 

19 

1 

27 

10 

12 

7 

2 

16 

24 

3 

788 


52 


These  figures  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  927  labor  organizations  113, 
or  12.19  per  cent,  reported  an  increase  of  wages;  70,  or  7.65  per  cent,  a 
decrease,  and  703,  or  75.84  per  cent,  no  change.  On  the  other  hand,  out 
of  the  same  number  of  labor  organizations  69,  or  7.44  per  cent,  reported 
a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor;  18,  or  1.94  per  cent,  an  increase,  and 
788,  or  85.01  per  cent,  no  change.  Forty-one  organizations  failed  to 
report  in  regard  to  wages  and  52  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor.  The 
most  favorable  conditions,  both  as  to  increased  wages  and  decreased 
hours  of  labor,  were  shown  to  exist  in  the  building  trades,  cigar  and 
cigarette  making,  clothing,  food  products,  malt  liquors  and  mineral 
waters,  and  printing,  binding,  photo-engraving,  st-ereotyping,  etc. 

The  reports  of  the  labor  organizations  show  that  in  quite  a  number 
of  instances  the  restorations  or  advances  in  the  rates  of  wages  or 
reductions  of  working  hours  were  made  on  the  demands  of  the  unions 
and  without  recourse  to  strikes.  In  several  cases  employers  voluntarily 
increased  wages.  In  some  places  workmen  indulged  in  strikes  to 
enforce  their  scales  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  these  trade 
disputes  were  usually  successful. 

The  working  hours  of  labor,  as  reported  by  the  labor  organizations, 
range  all  the  way  from  4  per  day,  returned  by  a  calcium-light  operators' 
union,  to  from  15  to  18  per  day,  returned  by  an  organization  of  clerks 
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and  salesmen.    An  8-hoar  working  day  is  reported  in  76  branches  of 
trade,  enjoyed  by  54,250  members  of  208  organizations,  1,851  of  the 
members  being  women.    The  unions  that  have,  for  the  most  part,  estab- 
hshed  the  8-honr  day  are  associated  with  the  constructive  industry. 
The  observance  of  the  8-hour  day  is  also  general  in  the  organizations 
of  cigar  makers  and  cigar  packers.    The  laws  of  the  typographical 
unions  now  provide  that  t3rpesetting-machine  operators  shall  not  labor 
more  than  8  hours  per  day.    A  9-honr  working  day  is  reported  by  172 
organizations,  having  25,040  members,  of  whom  2,810  are  women.    A 
10-honr  day  is  reported  by  261  organizations,  having  44,700  members,  of 
whom  3,743  are  women.    A  12hour  day  is  reported  by  71  organizations, 
having  14,594  members,  of  whom  761  are  women.    A  number  of  organi- 
zations, composed  of  bakers  and  confectioners,  barbers,  bartenders, 
clerks  and  salesmen,  coach  drivers,  cooks,  mattress  makers,  mineral- 
water  bottlers  and  drivers,  stage  mechanics,  and  trainmen,  report  that 
their  members  work  more  than  12  hours  per  day. 

The  number  of  members  of  labor  organizations  who  were  employed 
and  unemployed  in  July,  1894,  and  in  July,  1895,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  WHO  WERE  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYED 

IN  JULY,  18M,  AND  JULY,  1895,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Indtutry. 


BnndiDgtradM 

^'«»cli  drive™  and  liv. 
„*fy-8Ubl«employee» 
|o«<i.productii  ..:.... 
J?nuta« 

OlMi  workers 

Sh  <**?*.  «ndfura... 
'^•W  itataarant^  and 

,P*rk  employees 

}'»">»nd  steel. 

{j«»tljer  workers 

**'t  Mqoors  and  mln- 

,,^ir»ter8 

J*rlne  trades 

5«UI  workers 

'^^jcim  and  moai- 

^•iostninient  mak- 
^9n 


July,  1894. 


Employed.     |  Unemployed. 


Organ- 
iaa. 
tiuns 
report- 
ing. 


""SiH,       binding, 
Pwto .  engraving, 
JJereotypiug.etc... 
«»Uroad    employees 
J»tean,). ........... 

'^'foad     employees 

«.(«treet  anrface)' 

J«»Be  workers 

Jwwt  paving 

^lUiatrieal  employees 

w»B(la(*tors 

Woodworkers 

'^I'cellaneons  trades 

ToUl 


222 

53 
55 

4 
22 
8  I 

11  I 
14  : 


Mem- 
bers. 


Organ- 
iza- 
tions 

[report- 
ing. 


15 

51 

91 

1 
24 

10 
10 

5 
16 
21 


780 


28,020 

7,039 

21,500 

079 

1,772 

790 

007 

2,792 


10  !  1,252 

82  ,  5, 188 

12  !  1,205 

22  i  2,910 

13  1, 330 
8  i  531 


1,909 

9,224 

0,725 

2.500 

3,419 

720 

1,328 

340 
1.306 
3.354 


100 
29 
29 

1 

20 
5 
8 
5 

9 

01 

0 

11 

11 

5 


30 
28 


17 
5 
0 

5 
9 
5 


Mem- 
bers. 


107,837  I      479 


11,030 

1,092 

11,089 

100 
355 
430 
251 
173 

125 

2,020 

491 

233 

579 

07 


1,020 
100 


1,502 

71 

350 


Per 

cent 

em* 

ployed. 


July,  1895. 


Employed.       Unemployed. 


70.58 
87.49 
00.04 

87.10 
83.81 
04.44 
70.75 
94.17 

90.92 
71.92 
72.04 

92.59 
09.77 
88.80 


Organ 
iza- 
tions 
report- 
ing. 


485       80.24 


85.01 

97.08 

100.00 
08.64 
91.09 
79.14 


730  32. 10 
401  I  73.90 
419  :    88.89 


228 
53 
89 

4 
25 

8 
11 
15 

18 
88 
15 

24 
13 
10 


25 

10 


Mem- 
bers. 


Organ- 
iza- 
tions 

report- 
ing. 


35,950 

7,830 

32,891 

810 
2,244 
1,072 

900 
2,510 

1,179 
7,025 
1,337 

3,145 
1, 442  [ 
623  I 


15  I     2, 183 

57     10, 552 
90       7,313 


1,000 
4, 140  I 
008 


13  I     1,788 


I 


7 
10 


782 
1,520 


29  I     3,287  I 


149 
33 
39 

3 

20 

3 

9 

8 

11 

51 

8 

13 

10 

4 


I 
5 


Per 
cent 
em- 


Mem- 
bers,    ployed. 


9,293 

1.250 

11,408 

210 
814 
187 
382 
1,142 

172 

1,007 

793 

218 

582 

43 


307 


37  ■     1,174 
80     251 


14  081 

5  114 

6  198 

7  1,213 
10  189 

5  890 


79.46 
86.23 
74.15 

79.41 
86.71 
85.15 
70.41 
08.98 

87.27 
80.81 
02.77 

03.52 
71.25 
93.54 


85.01 


89.90 

00.08 

100.00 
85.87 
85.90 
90.03 

39.20 
88.94 
78.52 


34, 811       75. 00         848   132, 280  ;      480     32, 237         80. 40 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  i>erio<ls  shows  that  there  was  a  deereaso  iu 
the  i^ercentage  of  the  imeuiployed  from  24*40  per  ceut  in  Jaly,  181>4,  to 
19.G0  per  cent  iu  July,  189o.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  nncmployed 
was  found  among  theatrical  employees  and  actors,  G0.80  per  eent  of 
whom  were  reported  as  being  out  of  employment  in  July,  1895.  In  but 
9  of  the  24  industries  was  there  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  nuem- 
I)loyed  from  July,  1804,  to  July,  1895.  This  increase  was  most  marked 
among  persons  engaged  in  the  hat,  cap,  and  fur  industry,  leather 
workers,  and  coach  drivers  and  livery-stable  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  various  labor 
organizations,  reported  to  the  bureau,  on  July  1, 1894,  and  July  1, 1895: 

HXHBBRSHir  OF   LABOR   ORfJANIZATIONS  ON  JULY   1,  18S4,  AND   JULY  1,    1895,   BY 

INDUSTRIES. 


July  1,  1804. 


Induatry. 


Bnildiug  tradea 

Cig»r6  and  cignrettes 

Clothing 

Coach  driverb  and  livery-stablo 
omploycea 

Food  prod  acts 

FiirDiture 

Glass  workers 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs 

Hotel,  restaurant,  antl  park  em- 
ployees   

Iron  and  steel 

LoAtber  workers 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters  . . 

Marino  trades 

Metal  workers 

Musicians  and  musicaMnstniment 
makers 

Printing,  binding,  photo-engrav- 
ing, stereotyping,  etc 

Railroad  employees  (steam) 

Railroad  employees  (street  surface) 

Stouo  workers 

Street  paving 

Textile  trades 

Theatrical  employees  and  actors. . . 

Wootl  workers 

Miflcellanooas  trades 

Total 


Organ!- 
zanons 
report- 
ing. 


Male 
mem- 
bers. 


244 
53 
55 

4 

23 

8 

15 

15 

16 
87 
U  , 

24  I 

15  I 

8 


44,151 

6,789 

27,862 

770 
2,1»7 
1,163 

881 
2,701 

1,377 
7,464 
1,802 
3,153 
7,115 
548 


22 

5.642 

52 

10, 012 

112 

8, 503 

I 

2,500 

27 

5,153 

10 

707 

10 

1,6:38 

7 

060 

16 

1.736 

22 

3,887 

8C0 

140. 700 

Femalo 
mem- 
bora. 


1.033 

4,708 


13 

1 

263 


118 

"so 

2 

147 


40 
123 


Total. 


44, 151 

8,722 

32,660 

770 
2,187 
1,170 

882 
2,064 

1,377 
7,464 
1.020 
3,153 
7,115 
508 

5,644 

11.059 
8.503 
2,500 
6,153 
707 
1,078 
1,092 
l.TSO 
3.887 


7,488   157,107 


July  1,  1895. 


Organi-j 
zations ' 
report- 
ing-   I 

240  ! 
W  I 
70 

I 
4 

27 

8 

15  I 

16  ' 

f 

10  I 

93 

17 

26 

15 

11 

22 

58 
116 

1 
28 
10 
13 

0 
16 
33 


Male  ,F«nttale 

mom-  !   mem- 
bers.  I   bera. 


48,638 

7.011 

37,351 

1,020 
2,700 
1,230 
1.300 
3,330 

1,351 
8,522 
2,188 
3,411 
8,064 
846 

5,054 

11, 744 
8,058 
1,000 
4,003 
812 
1,834 
1,532 
1,700 
4,523 


027 


170. 120 


Total. 


20 

1 

352 


111 


254 


140 
479 


48,638 

9,  flit 

44,001 

i.oao 

2,799 
1,230 
1,301 
3,682 

1.351 

2, 'Mo 

3,411 

8,064 

846 

5,056 


11. 
8. 
1. 

1, 
2. 
1. 

4. 


099. 

938. 
0(M» 


81 
01 


10, 102   180, 231 


Of  the  24  industries  shown  there  are  only  4  in  which  the  labor  organ 
izations,  collectively,  report  a  decrease  iu  membership  duriug  the  yea: 
ending  July  1, 1895.  These  were  the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  park  e 
ployees,  street-railway  employees,  stone  workers,  and  wood  worke 
In  all  the  other  industries  the  returns  for  July  1, 1895,  show  an  incrca^  * 
of  membership  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  membership  in  180* 
was  an  increase  of  14.05  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  per  cemi  i 
of  increase  was  much  more  marked  among  females  than  among  male^s, 
being  34.91  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  13.(j4  per  cent  in  tli^ 
case  of  the  latter. 
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Part  I  of  the  report  closes  witk  a  summary  of  siiggestioiis  made  by 
labor  organizations  tbroughout  the  State  with  reference  to  proposed 
labor  legislation,  the  immigration  question,  and  other  matters  affecting 
the  working  people. 

Special  iNVESTiaAxiONS. — The  bureau  condacted  special  investiga- 
tions on  the  practical  operation  of  the  mechanics' lien  law,  life  and  limb 
law,  and  eight-hour  and  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law  by  taking  the 
testimony  of  individuals  and  labor  organizations  as  to  the  actaal  opera* 
tious  of  the  laws,  and  also  as  to  suggestions  for  the  remedying  of  defects 
ift  them  and  for  their  better  enforeement.  The  testimony  is  published 
verbatim. 

Another  investigation  was  that  of  tenement-house  cigar  making. 

Personal  visits  were  made  by  the  commissioner  to  the  tenement  hoasei^ 

iu  Xcw  York  City  where  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  carried  on.    The 

cigar  workers  were  interrogated  as  to  their  wages  aud  hours  of  labor. 

According  to  their  statements,  they  worked,  when  business  was  good^ 

from  10  to  14  hours  per  day  and  received  from  $3  to  $G  for  making  1,000 

cigars.    Accordiu  g  to  the  bureau's  records,  the  wages  of  organized  cigar 

makers,  who  do  not  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  are  from  87  to 

^  per  1,000,  the  larger  nnmber  receiving  from  $15  upward.    The 

tc&emeuthouse  cigar  makers  sometimes  live  in  their  employers'  houses 

and  pay  exorbitant  rents. 

Investigation  of  Bake  Shops. — The  bureau  entered  into  an  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  condition  of  bake  sliops  and  bake-sbop  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  securing  remedial  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
balers  aud  to  the  public  generally.    The  investigation  covered  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  of  inquiry:  Location,  height,  aud  sanitary  condition  of 
'^^ke  shops;  diseases  resulting  from  insanitary  bake  shops;  number 
^^  years  that  bakers  have  worked  at  the  trade;  bakers* ages;  length  of 
^*ite  that  bakers  have  been  in  the  service  of  present  employers;  weekly 
^^^ge  rates  of  bakers;  bakers' weekly  working  time;  duration  of  employ- 
^^^nt  and  annual  earnings  of  bakers  ;  wage  rates  and  hours  of  labor 
^^  union  and  nonunion  bakers;    married  bakers,  their  weekly  wage 
'^'^tes,  and  the  number  of  members  in  their  families ;  day  and  night 
^^^rkers;  bakers  who  board  and  lodge  with  their  employers;  bakers* 
^5^tionalities;  number  of  emj)loyers  who  comply  with  and  number  who 
olate  the  bake- shop  law. 

A  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  investigation 
ill  give  an  idea  of  their  value.    Of  1,603  bake  shops  investigated  in 
re  eight  leading  cities  of  the  State  the  sanitary  condition  of  5  was 
'Sported  as  clean,  12  fair,  281  healthy,  33  bad,  9  very  bad,  27  dirty,  18 
'^ry  dirty,  and  012  unhealthy.    The  sanitary  condition  of  the  remaining 
^^keries  was  not  rejwrted. 

The  returns  in  regard  to  working  time  show  that  the  hours  of  labor 

^aryfrom  30  to  132  per  week.    On  an  average  first  hands  worked  71 J 

*iour3  per  week,  second  hands  73|^  hours,  third  hands  73J  hours,  an 
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average  for  all  hands  of  72§  hours.  For  this  labor  the  following  average 
weekly  wages  were  paid:  First  hands,  $13.51;  second  hands,  $8.85; 
third  hands,  $6.01 ;  average  for  all  hands,  $9.94.  Oat  of  a  total  of  3,253 
bakers  2,433,  or  74.79  per  cent,  did  night  work,  and  820,  or  25.21  per  cent^ 
were  employed  in  the  daytime.  The  advantages  of  organization  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  896  bakers  who  belonged  to  unions  earned 
on  an  average  $11.86  for  68^  hours'  work,  while  the  2,357  nonunion 
bakers  received  but  $9.20  for  74J  hours'  work. 

The  returns  from  the  3,253  bakers  show  that  1,408  board  and  lodge 
with  their  employers,  while  86  receive  board  only,  making  a  total  of 
1,494,  or  45.93  per  cent. 

Labor  Laws,  etc. — The  remainder  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a 
codification  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  a  reproduction  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States, 
held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  17-19, 1895. 

OHIO. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistica  of  the 
•    State  of  Ohio  J  for  the  year  1895.    Transmitted  to  the  Seventy-second 

General  Assembly  January  27, 1896.    W.  T.  Lewis,  Commissioner. 

359  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report :  Clay- working  indus- 
tries, 83  pages;  coal  mining,  17  pages;  manufacturing,  242  pages; 
employment  offices,  8  pages. 

Clay- WORKING-  Industries. — This  part  of  the  report  is  descriptive 
rather  than  statistical,  and  is  largely  a  history  of  the  development  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  clay-  working  industry  in  the  State.    The  sub- 
ject  is  treated  under  two  general  heads,  namely,  pottery  and  architect- 
ural ceramics.    The  pottery  ware  manufactured  in  Ohio  is  divided  into 
the  following  general  classes:  (1)  White  ware^  including  white  granite, 
semi- porcelain,  china,  and  c.  c.  (cream  colored),  which  industry  was  started 
in  Ohio  in  1872  and  reached  its  highest  development  in  1892;  (2)  yellow 
and  Rockingham  ware,  which  were  first  manufactured  in  the  State  in 
1839  and  reached  their  maximum  output  in  1873,  when  white  ware- 
began  to  replace  them;  (3)  stone  ware,  which  was  first  made  in  182^ 
and  continues  as  an  important  industry;  (4)  art  ware,  including  art> 
tiles,  faience,  etc.,  which  industry  has  reached  a  high  state  of  develop — 
ment  since  its  introduction,  about  twenty  years  ago. 

During  the  period  from  1892  to  1894  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  th 
output  of  all  branches  of  pottery  ware  in  Ohio,  with  the  exception  <^ 
art  tiles  and  electrical  supplies. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  pottery  industry  in  Ohio 
in  1894 : 

CAPITAL,  PRODUCTION,  AND  WAGES  PAID  IN  POTTBBY  SSTABLISHHSNTS,  1894. 


Kind  of  ware  mAnafftctared. 


ArttUea 

Xl«ctrical  aappUes 

Bockingham  and  yellow  ware 

Sanitary  ware 

Stoneware 

White  granite  ware 

Boekingham,  yellow,  and  atone  ware 

White  granite,  Rockingham,  and  yellow  ware. . . 
8«gger  stilts  and  pins 

Total 


Estab- 
lishments 
reported. 


] 
5 
5 
8 
81 
19 
1 
1 
1 


«7 


Capital. 


126,000.00 
202,000.00 
145, 000. 00 
193. 600. 00 
483,050.00 
2, 433, 500. 00 
150, 000. 00 
150,000.00 


3,782,150.00 


Valae  of  out- 
put. 


Wages. 


$317,800.00 

108,449.72 

93.576.78 

196, 184. 35 

370, 026. 81 

1, 376. 721. 76 

43, 325. 00 

127, 315. 00 

23, 003. 26 


2, 716, 352. 18 


$101,500.00 

78, 270. 17 

51,371.06 

99,868.50 

150, 054. 17 

629.593.71 

21. 800. 00 

56,000.09 

8.272.51 


1, 196, 730. 29 


The  second  division  of  clay  work,  namely,  architectural  ceramics, 
treated  in  this  report,  includes  such  products  as  enter  into  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  streets,  sewers,  etc.  This  branch  of  the  clay- work 
industry,  unlike  the  preceding,  shows  an  increase  in  output  from  1892 
to  1894,  except  in  the  case  of  roofing  tiles.  The  following  table  shows 
the  condition  of  this  industry  in  Ohio  in  1894: 

CAPITAL,  PBODUCTION,  AXD  WAGES  PAID  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  MAKUTACTURING 

ABCHITECTURAL  CERAMICS,  1894. 


Articles  manufAotared. 


ArttUa* 

Comnjon  brick 

J»«5  brick... 
J'>l'ow  block'. 
S^'ngbrirk. 
£•  ;*ed  brick 

SfrefpiiHJ... 
«»«celUneoTis 

Total... 


Eatab- 
liahmenta 
reported. 


1 
56 

3 

10 
10 
25 

5 

2 
16 

9 


Capital. 


$50,000 
495, 150 
9,500 
335,600 
152,500 

1, 804,  875 

425,  000 

23.800 

1, 829,  500 
826.000 


137  I     5,951.825 


Salaries 
for  office 
help  flD(l 
mau  axe- 
men t. 


$1, 480 
18,410 


13.011 
6,800 
CG,354 
17. 895 
4,700 
58.700 
24,780 


212. 130 


Wagea  to 

other 
employee*. 


$6,441 

173,  654 

5,200 

78.  661 

44.  732 

445.  564 

105,  209 

30,118 

417,  785 

115,  557 

Value  of 
oatpnt. 


$15.05S 

::99,oe7 

5,006 

221, 512 

97. 172 

768, 368 

25i, 010 

69,124 

2,  640, 954 

617,549 


1.422.921    5,085,809 


^^AL  Mining. — The  information  regarding  this  industry,  ns 
^*^^  following  on   manufacturing,  is  presented  entirely  in  the 

•^^^tistical  tables,  there  being  no  analysis  or  conclusions  in  the 

text. 


well  as 
form  of 
form  of 
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■mjuLEfrw  OF  THfi  .maBXBTmsjsT  of  labor. 


Tko  foll^wiug  table  gav€8  a  alwrt  snwumsHy  of  stati8tu»  fM^aseiited  in 

tlid  report  on  coal  mining: 


SaSPLOYEfiS,   WA«KS,   AXD  FH<H>TH!?TION  OF  COAT.  WINES,  18W. 


Ivind  of  mino. 


Miners 

em- 
ployed. 


PickiniDCS 

f  ick  rakics  (/^vins  ooiy 

iiiooiapleto  rotninii) 

Pick  rntncs  (ran  of  mine 

coal  only) 

UacbJno  luinoB 

Pick  and  niacLiuominefl. . 

Total - 


1,078 

1,068 
2,203 
1.4C3 


A  iQonn  t  "paid 
for  mining. 


12,260  $2,721,850.70 


230, 870. 49 

285, 05C.  88 
589, 748. 71 
250, 080. 78 


10,000  ,  4, 027.«19.  65 


Amonnt  paid 
for 


flZ,jQ39.U 

76,585.23 
2»1, 720. 58 
J128,71L56 


l,i£Q,7ilB.a5 


coal 
reportod. 


Value  of 

coal  on 

boartl  cars 

attliomino. 


Average 
ntimbcr 
of  whole 

worked. 


i) 


.074,7^  !$4,«)3,;i7.21 


605.482 

508,082 

1, 750, 503 

678, 012 


258,125.91 

S60, 005.28 

1,»2,409.77 

438,  Mi.  27 


133 


191 

IB 


0.361,762  .  6.733,012.54  L-. 


Makufactures. — statistical  tabXes  of  iBanufactuxes,  by  cities,  towns, 
and  for  tko  State,  are  given  ^otr^ver  80  inda&tnes,  representing  ^,199 
Ofitablisliuients.  Tke  tables  Bbow  occapations  of  employees, llieir  num- 
ber and  sex,  tUe  number  of  working  days  in  1S03  and  1894,  avera^ 
daily  Avages  and  yearly  earnings,  salaries  of  clerks  and  ofi^als,  cap- 
ital invested,  value  of  goods  made  and  of  materials  used,  etc. 

Following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  tables  presented:  In 
2,199  establiskiuents  $38,373,925.07  was  paid  in  wages  in  1894  afl 
against  $43,408,047.32  in  1893,  or  a  falling  off  of  $5,034,122.25  in  one 
year.  Figures  for  1,036  establishments, 'wkere  the  Bame  information 
for  three  years  could  be  obtained,  also  show  a  steady  decline  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid,  namely,  $23,139,080.51  in  1892,  $20,741,458.47 
in  1893,  and  $18,758,945.05  in  1894.  Taking  the  value  of  manufac- 
tured articles  on  hand,  we  find  a  similar  decrease.  This  value  wafi 
$25,417,970.30  on  January  1,  1894,  and  $23,987,237.28  on  January  1, 
1895,  or  a  decrease  of  $1,430,733.11  in  one  year.  Returns  from  2,110 
establishments  show  a  total  capital  of  $160,296,502  invested  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  1894  and  the  maimlacture  of  goods  to  the  valu^ 
of  $180,765,238.12  for  the  same  period. 

Employment  Offices.— During  the  year  1895  the  employments 
offices  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Dayton  re- 
ceived applications  from  employers  for  3,051  males  and  12,172  females^ 
Applications  for  situations  'svere  made  by  14,165  males  and  13,793 
females.  Positions  were  secured  for  2,677  males  and  9,048  females* 
The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  operations  of  tho 
employment  offices  during  the  six  years  of  their  existence: 

OPERATIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  1890  TO  1805. 


Year. 


Ilelp  wanted. 


1800 
1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 
1895 


Male.       Female. 


11,453 
0,695 
8,227 
5.  82G 
2,  420 
3,U51 


6,701 
13,  513 
13,045 
11,  403 

0,444 
12, 172 


Situations  wanted. '  Position.s  sccared. 


Male. 


14. 520 
21,457 
15, 522 
14. 169 
14,  521 
14,165 


Female. 


Male.       Female. 


I 


5,607 
12, 014 

11,  424 

12,  685 
14,  616 
13, 793 


5,575 
0,967 
5,905 
4,566 
2,140 
2,677 


3.413 

8.  aa 

7,840 
8.633 
7.CJ6 
9.048 


IVIHTH  AHHUAL  REPOBT  OF    THE   BOAED  OF  MEDIATION  AKD 

ABBITAATION   OF   FEW   70EK 


Xinth  Annual  Beport  of  the  ^tmrrl'Of  Mediatwn  nnd  Arbitraiion  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Traiismittead  to  the .Legielature- January  27, 1896. 
William  Purcell,  Gilbexii  Eobertaoq,  jr,,  audJEdward  E^eiiey,  .Cjom- 
missioners.    G42  pp. 

The  object  of  this  board,  which  was  created  in  18SC,  is  to  investigate 
strikes  and  lockouts  that  may  arise  in  tlie  State,  particularly  witli  the 
Tiew  of  mediating  between  the  parties  in  dispute.  This  report  con- 
tains accounts  of  individual  strikes,  arranged  by  industries,  and  ver- 
batim reports  of  proceedings  of  fhel)oard  where  sessions  were  held  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

During  the  year  ending  October  '31,1895,  there  were  417  strikes 

Tepofted  to  the  board.   ISi^hty-nino  of  tliese  lasted  less  than  twenty- 

fbnrliours,  233  lasted  from  one  dqy  to  one  week,  inclusive,  and  the 

remaining  95  lasted  over  one  week,  the  longest  onelasting  nine  months. 

The  board  frequently  intervened,  in  some  cases  through  the  invitation 

ofiiarties  to  the  disputes,  in  others  wifliout  such  invitation.    Twenty-six 

oTtiie  more  important  cases  of  strikes  are  mentioned  in  which  tbe 

mediation  of  the  board  was  brouglit  into  service.    The  417  strikes  and 

Inckaatsin  the  fitAte  were  distrilmted  aiaongi>he  following  occupations : 


STRIKES  AKD  LOCKOUTS  IN  NEW  YORK,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1895. 

Occapatlocs. 

Strikes    1 

or       }           Occupations, 
lockouts. : 

1 

strikes  ! 
or       j 

lockouts.' 

1 

Occupations. 

:  Salt  packers  anil  lifters 
Sow  vera 

Strikes 

or 
lockouts. 

iS^iwBwra 

5*«r« 

1 

1 
'11 

2 

4 

1 

7 
156 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 
12 
18 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1  ; 

GloTO  makera 

Gold'boateis -. 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
10 

1 

9 
■4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 
11  1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

J*erinakera 

HonMahoon 

Skirt  makers 

14 

j«t)««r!!!.::::::::: 

Hotel  employeoa 

Icocattera 

Sboomakers 

•8 

Sw»wkeni 

Silk  workers 

7 

Jfcknakem 

Iron  "vrcrkers^ 

Juto  trorkers 

Slipper  makers 

Stonecutters 

1 
2 

jatonaiabors 

J^lfomrs 

Stroot-ruilroMl      em- 
i>loTeos 

21>ftoiaiofeiDakera... 

X«annilr\'  workers 

Uacbin:  sts 

1 

5iH»  makers 

Tailors 

41 

);«Pet  workers 

Match  packers 

Mattress  makers 

Me^s^n  sr<^rs ,  ^ .  r  r 

Tanners 

1 

'(f^ent  trorkera 

Sfi*' makers 

Textile  workers 

Theatrical  worker*. . . 
Tin  workerH ..-. 

22 
3 

«p*  makers 

Meterimaksn 

Paper  cutters 

3 

^"thmij  cutters 

UDholsterers 

2 

S^^'od'waiikem. . .« . 

Basaamcotafiewarkan 
Picture-frame  makers . 
flalt  nuUrffm 

Vflrniwlwrs 

4 

^Cft '.'". 

Waiters 

2 

tov'^r  coDdnctora. . 

Waist  and  wrapper 
makers 

Jjjwwdereni 

Printing  Icades 

Paraoniakera 

1 

V*«»>»kftra.. 

Vvood  workers 

Total 

4 

Ruspuickera  . .   .. 

'^'^HwewoHEerB 8 

OSUCfffttOD  •«««•■•*••••• 

417 

1 

^  tbe  whole  II  uHiber  273,or*65  x>er  cent,  occnrreil  in  the  city  ef  l^ew 
^<>rk.  Brooklyn  liad  33,  Rochester  14,  Bnflfklo  1^,  IS^ew  Yort  and 
"''^klyn  7,  Albany  7,  fiyTaoii«e'6.  The  Teniaining  C>  ocenrpcd  in  44 
^^flferent  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State. 
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Report  on  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1895  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
1896.  293  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  is  similar  to  those  published  in  previous  years  and  re- 
viewed in  preceding  Bulletins.  In  addition  to  statistics  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  it  contains  reports  of  trade  unions  on  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  and  reports  on  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  conciliation  and 
arbitration. 

State  of  the  Labob  Market. — Beturns  received  from  trade 
unions  in  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed during  the  first  four  months  of  1895  than  during  the  same 
months  of  1894.  During  the  eight  months  following  in  1895  there  was 
an  almost  steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  unemployed,  showing  for 
the  whole  year  a  better  condition  than  was  shown  for  1894.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  percentages  of  the  unemployed  for  nine  successive 
years : 

PERCElfTAGE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS   REPORTED  AS  UNEMPLOYED  AT 

THE  END  OF  EACH  MONTH,  1887  TO  18tt6. 


Month. 


January.., 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.  .. 
JSeptember 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1887. 


10.3 
8.5 
7.7 
6.8 
8.5 
8.0 
8.5 
8.3 
7.5 
8.6 
8.5 
6.9 


1888.    1889. 


7.8 
7.0 
6.7 
5.2 
4.8 
4.6 
3.9 
4.8 
4.4 
4.4 
3.1 
3.8 


3.1 
2.8 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 
1.8 
1.7 
2.5 
2.1 
1.8 
1.5 
1.7 


1890. 

1891. 
3.4 

1892. 

1.4 

1 
6.0  1 

1.4 

2.6 

5.7 

1.7 

2.8 

6.7 

2.0 

2.7 

5.4 

2.0 

3.0 

6.9 

1.9 

2.9 

6.2 

2.3 

3.3 

5.0 

2.3 

4.2 

5.1 

2.6 

4.5 

6.2 

2.6 

4.4 

7.3 

2.4 

3.8 

8.3 

3.0 

4.4 

10.2 

10.0 
9.5 
8.7 
6.9 
6.2 
5.8 
6.2 
7.1 
7.3 
7.3 
7.2 
7.9 


7.0 
6.3 
6.6 
6.1 
6.3 
6.3 
7.4 
7.7 
7.6 
7.4 
7.0 
7.7 


1895 —     ^. 


Strikes  and  LooKOUTs.—The  reports  of  labor  disputes  in  18"^S95 
show  a  material  diminution  in  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  f'Se 
number  of  persons  affected,  and  the  aggregate  duration  when  co  :^bi- 
pared  with  1894.    There  were,  in  all,  876  strikes  and  lockouts  in  18t^; 
involving  263,758  working  people,  as  against  1,061  disputes,  involvL:»3|r 
324,245  persons,  in  1894.    The  disputes  were  confined  to  2,753  est^^^* 
lishments  as  compared  with  3,713  in  the  preceding  year.    The  t(wt»l 


riO 


number  of  days  lost  through  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1895  was  5,542,^:'-' 
which  is  the  smallest  recorded  during  the  period  of  six  years  for  which 
comparative  figures  exist. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  nainber  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
and  the  persons  affected  by  them  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1895: 

STIUXBS  AND  LOCKOUTS  Ain>  PERSONS  APFECTED  IN  1895. 
[Penons  affected  means  persons  thrown  oat  of  work.] 


DiTision. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Extending  to  more  than  one  division  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Total 


Total 
strikes 
and  lock- 
outs. 


639 
188 

47 
2 


Strikes  and  lock- 
oats  for  which 
persons  affected 
were  reported. 


Nomber. 


Persons 
affected. 


622 

179,343 

180 

62,770 

46 

12,045 

2 

9,600 

876 


850  I      263,758 


FoUowing  is  a  summarized  statement  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  groups 
of  trades,  with  the  number  of  persons  affected,  for  five  successive  years : 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  AND  PERSONS  AFFECTED,  BY  TRADES,  1891  TO  1896. 

[Only  those  strikes  and  lookouts  were  considered  for  which  persons  affected  were  reported.    Persons 

affected  means  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Trades. 


building  trades 

Cabinet  and  famitore 

trades 

Chemical  and  gas  work- 

crH 

Clothing  trades 

Coach     buildiug    and 

coopers 

Domestic  trades 

]Food,     tobacco,     and 

driiik  preparation 

Glass      ana      pottery 

trades 

Labor  ( aericultn  ral  and 

general  unskilled)  . . . 
Lather    and    rubber 

trades 

lietal  trades  (includ- 
ing shipboilding) 

Ifintngand  q^uarrying. 
Paper,   printing,    and 

bookbinding  trades.. 

Textile  trades 

Transport 

Hisoellaneous  trades  . . 


ToUl 


Strikes  and  lockouts. 


Persons  affected. 


1891. 

1802. 

1803. 

123 

115 

152 

11 

7 

15 

4 

3 

5 

55 

49 

71 

8 

5 

6 

7 

6 

5 

1804. 


215 

9 

6 
81 


17 

10 

11 

3 

123 
96 

14 

164 

42 


12 
7 

12 
5 

106 

86 

7 

117 

35 

2 


9 
10 
17 

2 

124 
133 

7 
89 
34 


688       576 


679 


4 
3 

5 

9 

12 

5 

167 
222 

19 

182 

56 


1895. 


190 

20 

2 
52 


6 
4 

15 
7 

14 

6 

169 
189 

13 
129 
28 
2  6 

997       850 


1801. 

1892. 

1 

25,229 

18, 175 

317 

312 

118 
40,992 

193 
36, 431 

680 
627 

477 
425 

3,271 

1,516 

3,534 

20.360 

1,967 

1,031 

169 

717 

60,502 
51,  427 

39,759 
120,  386 

1,291 
44, 817 
32,499 

708 

102. 722 

12,  878 

700 

366,  799 

267.460 

1805. 


427 
10, 821 

2,495 
56 

549 

5,211 

958 

30 

30.309 
506, 182 

381 
45, 274 
15,589 


2,805 
6,853 

69 
184 

365 

1,667 

584 


52 


27,  809 
216,  880 

271 
39, 025 
12,  041 

40 


400 
57,078 

68 
108 

757 

422 

152 

199 

46. 314 
83,870 

327 

57, 415 

4,263 

620 


636, 386     324,  245       263,  758 
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Tlio  caascs  or  objects  of  tho  strlkoB  iuicl  lod&outs  ibmI  their  resnlt?, 
wbetlier  cuiployees  were  sacoessfttl  or  otherwisei,  4iro  siiown  io  the  fol: 
lowing  table: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  TO  EMPLOYEES,  BY  CAUSES,  IN  1895. 


Caafto  or  object. 


Wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Wafikinj;  armogcmeiits 

Class  (lispatcs 

Unionism 

Other  causes  «r  objects . 
Cause  not  known 


Total 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


143 
3 
80 
28 
27 
22 


8ac- 
ceeded 
partly. 


131 
8 

39 
8 
6 

19 


Failed. 


169 

6 

80 

23 

40 


Not  re- 
ported. 


10 


5 
1 
3 
8 
2 


Total. 


453 
12 

201 
60 
76 


303 


848 


24 


In  2G  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  above  mentioned  the  number  of 
persons  afiected  was  not  rei)orted.  In  tho  following  table  is  given,  by 
causes  and  results^  the  number  of  x^orsons  affected  in  the  strikes  aud 
lockouts  for  which  this  information  was  reported : 

PERSONS   AFFECTED   BY  STRIKES   AND    LOCKOUTS,    BY   CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  IN 

1885. 

[Persons  affected  means  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Employees  suc- 

Employ 

rees  huc- 

Emplovces 

Result  not  re- 

Ti.^-1 

ceeded. 

ceedcd  partly. 

failed. 

ported. 

XC^ 

9KUI. 

Cause  or 
object. 

Strikes 

Strikes 

Stnkes 

Strikes 

Strikes 

and 

Persons 

and 

Persons 

and 

Persons 

and 

Persons 

and 

Persons 

lock- 

affected. 

lock- 

affected. 

lock- 

affected. 

lock- 

affected. 

lock- 

a£bcted. 

oats. 

outs. 

oats. 

49,819 

outs. 

outs. 

Wages 

138 

35.  806 

129 

56,761 

164 

» 

1.312 

440 

143, 1« 

Hours  of  la- 

bor  

3 

701 

3 

813 

« 

1,784 

12 

2  8S6 

Working  ar- 

rangements 

79 

15,053 

88 

55, 5^5 

79 

13, 49V 

4 

299 

200 

81,393 

Clair  s       dis- 

putes   

25 

1,431 

8 

1,598 

23 

1.363 

1 

75 

57 

4.4«r 

Unionism 

26 

3,288 

6 

1,098 

40 

2,210 

2 

18 

74 

«,614 

Other  causes 

or  objects. . 

22 

7,706 

18 

8,822 

23 

5,075 

4i3 

65 

22,0i6 

Cause       not 

known. . ... 

2 

IJB 

2 

Mi 

124, 137 

1 

Total . . 

203 

63,544 

202 

335 

73, 748 

20 

2,329 

860 

263.73* 

The  returns  for  1895  as  to  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  show  s^ 
greater  degree  of  success  on  tho  part  of  working  people  than  in  1894^ 
Of  the  876  disputes  during  1895  the  workmen  were  successful  in  303, 
or  34.G  per  cent,  as  against  35  per  cent  in  1894.  In  these  303  successful^ 
disputes  63,5-14  persons  were  involved,  which  is  24  per  cent  of  tbo.^^c^ 
engaged  in  the  total  disputes  of  tho  year,  as  against  22.1  per  cent  ii"* 

1894.  There  were  206  partially  successful  strikes,  or  23.5  per  cent,  ii» 

1895,  as  comiiared  with  23  per  cent  in  1894.    These  disputes  affected 
124,137  working  people,  or  47  per  cent,  in  1895,  as  against  34.2  i^er  cent 
in  1894.    In  34*5,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  the  result 
was  a  failure  to  the  working  people,  as  against  36.7  per  cent  in  189^. 
In  these  343  strikes  and  lockouts  73,748  persons  were  affected.     This 
wns  28  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  against  42  iier  cent  in  the  previous  yctir. 


PORBMN  BT^TSnCLftli  FmOCATIOHS. 
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The  £»ll0wiug  table  bIiotvs  liho  miiig^tndB  €f  Uie  Etrikes  and  lookouts, 
jgoouped  aocordmg  to  the  nomher  of  iieraons  jiffiacied: 

WORKING  DAYS  LOST  AXD  PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AXD  LOCKOUTS  IN  1835. 

[J^nans  AffaoteiLsiMUSB  pexsos*  ttaB0«ai>aat  tf f  work.] 


GrouiM. 


S.WO'penHnis  and  upward 

1,000  to  5. 000  persons 

5iK>to  1.000  persons 

100  to  SM  peraons 

Ihidsr  100  persons 

Total 


Strikes  aud  lockouts  for  which  both  i>cr- 
S6BB  'fiflcvfecd  wmI  wuikiiii^  'days  xost 
cvreanxaftarted. 


Niunbcr. 


Persons 


Working  days  lort. 


^■v  M*^0     AIMI      x^dC"* 

oats  for  ^hich 
persons  affected 
were  reported. 


Number. 


6 

103,800 

80 

56,082 

48 

31,021 

230 

60,1180 

401 

12,917 

715 

256,000 

2,- MO,  800 
771,237 
560,030 
667,613 
292,  tm 


6,542,652 


Average 

per 

Number. 

person 
anccted. 

«.« 

6 

13,0 

SO 

17.0 

40 

20.1 

253 

2L8 

^12 

21.6 

850 

Person  1 
afi'eoted. 


103, 800 
56,082 
32,i41 
55. 656 
I5,1?D 

203,  758 


Of  the  263,758  persons  affected  by  tbe  strikes  and  lockouts  21o,922 
were  tHrectly  and  47,836  were  indirectly  concerned.  The  average 
number  of  persons  per  dispute  m  1895  was  301,  as  against  30G  in  1891. 
The  average  duration  of  the  strikes  and  locTiouts  was  21.4  days  in  1895 
arad  24.6  daj^s  in  1894. 

The  following  table  shows  the  method  of  setflement  of  strikes  aud 
l^)ckoiit8  reported  in  1895: 

METHOD  OF  SETTLHIIEXT  OF  fiZiaKES  AND  1«0C£QUTS  IX  ItU. 

i^kpattm  nottlHd  by  n  oonibinftUoii  of  two  or  mmne  of  the  raethods  enTrmenited  linvB  liven  rlnsiced 
Tiiidfrthc  most  importAnt  one.  Dispntes  settled  partly  by  arbiiration  and  partly  b.v  other  znethods 
*Jc  classed  under  arbitration.    Persons  aflfectod  means  persons  thrown  out  or  work.] 


liethod  of  settlement. 


Total 

strikes 

and  lock- 

onts. 


Strikes  and  lock- 
onts  for  -which 
persons  oiTtictod 
were  roportcd. 


Number. 


?|^9tiation  or  cenoiliniion  between  tlie  parties. 
1|  *^[Uatiou  or  conciliation  by  third  parties 


s|jJ»ttTatlon 

j/*"»tii8sion  of  working  people 

P^Plscemcn t  of  h ands 

^l^^"^Tis  of  workas  or  establishmentB _ 

|w  V*nrtrawRl  or  disappearance  of  cause  without  mutual  arrangement. 


'<^£iute,  uoMtttlcu  at  date  of  conpoiation,  or  sio  faiformjiUon. 


Total. 


489 

47e 

35 

35 

25 

25 

124 

123 

160 

151 

16 

14 

9 

8 

18 

15 

876 

850 

Persons 
ofteoted. 


119, 226 

65,700 

13, 251 

5S.aM 

4.352 

2,397 

381 

1.807 

2G3,  758 


Ihe  results  shown  above  indicate  a  decided  improvement  over  the 

P^^ceding  year  in  the  method  of  settlement  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts. 

^*^ting  the  first  three  methods  ou  the  list,  those  which  are  conciliatory  in 

^*^<iir  nature,  the  percentage  of  persons  involved  in  disputes  settled  by 

^^c  or  the  other  of  these  methods  was  75.1,  while  in  1894  it  was  but  50.4 

I^^v  cent.    In  the  case  of  only  23.1  per  cent  of  the  persons  affected  was 

^^TQ  submission  of  the  working  people  and  replacement  of  hands,  as 

Against  47.3  per  cent  in  1894. 
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Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — The  following  statement  shows 
the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which  were  settled  by  eoncUiation 
and  arbitration  through  the  intervention  of  third  parties: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  SBTTLSD  BY  GONCILIATIOK  AND  ARBITRATION  IN  1«96. 

[Persona  affected  meuis  persona  thrown  ont  of  work.] 


Agency  employed. 


Trade  boards 
Individnala.. 


Total  (a). 


Conciliation. 


Strikes 

and  lock- 

onta. 


7 
10 


17 


Persons 
affected. 


Arbitration. 


TotaL 


Strikes 
and  lock- 

OUtt). 


4,165 
46,788 


Persons 
affected. 


4 

24 


60,953 


28 


1,370 
6,566 


7,945 


Strikes 
and  lock- 

onts. 


11 
34 


Persona 
affected. 


5,544 
53,354 

58.898 


a  These  figrures  differ  from  those  in  the  precedinff  table,  because  the  present  table  deals  only  with  dis- 
pntes  setU^  in  1895,  while  the  preceding  table  deals  only  with  disputes  begun  in  l(<tt5 ;  of  the  former 
a  few  were  begun  in  1894,  while  of  the  latter  a  considerable  number  were  not  settled  until  1806. 

During  the  year  1896  45  disputes,  affecting  58,898  persons,  were 
reported  as  settled  by  conciliation  or  arbitration  through  the  mediation 
of  some  disinterested  party,  as  compared  with  42  disputes,  affecting 
18,325  persons,  in  1894.  Disputes  beginning  in  1894  and  referred  to 
arbitration  or  settled  by  conciliation  in  1895  are  included.  The  great 
difference  in  the  numbers  affected  in  the  two  years  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  1895  the  greatest  dispute  of  the  year — namely,  that  iu  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  affecting  no  less  than  46,000  persons — was  settled 
by  conciliation.  As  was  the  case  in  1893  and  1894,  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  disputes  was  settled  by  independent  individuals,  75.6  per  cent 
of  the  disputes,  affecting  90.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  working 
people,  being  settled  by  this  means. 

There  were  08  trade  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  known  to 
exist  in  1895.  Of  these  29  are  believed  to  have  dealt  with  no  new  cases 
during  the  year.  The  remaining  39  trade  boards  were  reported  as  hav- 
ing dealt  with  1,282  cases,  of  which  293  were  withdrawn,  referred  back, 
or  settled  outside  the  boards.  Of  the  remaining  989  cases  submitted 
during  the  year  831  were  settled  by  the  boards  themselves,  and  158 
were  settled  by  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  boards  or  by  independent 
chairmen  of  the  boards. 

Of  district  boards  25  were  believed  to  be  in  existence  in  1895,  but 
only  two  of  them  were  known  to  have  settled  cases  during  the  year. 
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Reports  as  to  losses  and  expenditures  by  employers  and  working 
people  are  very  incomplete.  The  following  summary  was  taken  from 
retarns  received  from  employers  and  from  trade  unions,  respectively : 

COST  OF  STRIKBS  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  18»5,  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS  AND 

TRADE  UNIONS. 


Items. 


L09BE8  BBPORTED  BY  EMPLOTKB8. 


Estimated  TAlne  of  fixed  capiUl  laid  idle 

Eetimated  annnal  ratable  value  of  property  laid  idle 

Estimated  actual  outlay  by  emplovera  in  stopping  and  reopening 

works,  and  in  payments  of  fixed  cnarges.  salaries,  etc 

Anoant  paid  in  defense  against  strikes  or  in  sapport  of  lockouts  by 

organizations  of  employers  (a) 


BXPElfDITCRBS  OP  WOBKIirO  PKOPLE  RBPOBTKD  BY  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Amount  expended  in  support  of  strike  or  defense  against  lockout 
from  trade-union  funds 

Amount  expended  in  support  of  strike  or  defense  against  lockout 
from  other  funds 


Amount. 


Strikes 
and  lock- 


outs. 

$33, 119. 545 
925,876 

127 
88 

141,844 

103 

2)  6, 828 

11 

Persons 

affected. 


125,434 
15,850 


217 
33 


47,100 
37,746 

42,604 

2,561 


24,555 
8,368 


a  Employers  reporting  upon  65  other  disputes,  in  which  44,839  people  were  engaged,  state  that 
nothing  was  paid  under  this  head. 
bin  addition  $2,433  was  paid  in  one  dispute,  in  which  the  number  of  persons  aftecte<l  in  not  stated. 

The  report  estimates  the  loss  to  working  men  daring  1895,  on  account 
of  working  days  lost,  at  about  £1,120,000  ($5,450,480),  as  against 
£2,000,000  («9,733,000)  in  1894. 

is  et  r^lenvenU  coneemant  le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants^  la 
police  des  ita^lissements  classes j  le  payement  des  salaires  aux  ouvriersy 
les  r^glements  d' atelier  et  V inspection  du  travail.  Office  du  Travail, 
Minist^re  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail.    1896.    226  pp. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  all  of  the  laws,  orders,  and  regulations  of 
elgium  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  the  regu- 
lation of  factory  work,  especially  that  of  a  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
csliaracter,  the  payment  of  wages,  and  the  inspection  of  factories. 
Commencing  with  the  year  1895  this  same  bureau  also  issues  an  annual 
'"^Port  concerning  the  inspection  of  factories,  workshops,  and  mines 
^'^der  the  title  of  Eapports  annuels  de  l^inspection  du  travail.  Tome  I, 
^*pports  de  Tadministration  centrale;  Tome  II,  Rapports  des  inspec- 
^^rs  de  province. 

^^gres  National  des  Habitations  Ouvridres  et  des  Institutions  de  PrS- 

voyance.    Antwerp,  1894. 

^  ^his  volume  contains  the  official  report  of  the  l^ational  Congress  in 
.Elation  to  Workingmen's  Houses  and  Provident  Institutions,  organ- 
^^fi  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  connection  with  the  International 

^tigress  held  at  Antwerp  in  1894,  The  purpose  of  this  congress  was 
^lely  to  discuss  Belgian  institutions  with  a  view  to  their  possible 
.^torm  or  development.    To  accomplish  this,  a  special  programme, 

'^^luding  21  specific  propositions,  was  prepared,  the  task  of  reporting 
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upon  wliieh  was  assigned  to  iudividQals  who  were  believed  to  be  most 
iComx)etent  to  treat  the  subjects.  These  reports  when  presented  were 
then  discussed  by  the  oongress. 

In  the  section  relating  to  workingmen's  houses  the  principal  reports 
.  related  to  the  results  accomplished  by  the  law  of  August  0, 1889,  which 
provided  for  the  creation  of  local  committees  of  patronage  to  encour- 
age the  erection  of  workingmen's  houses  and  the  organization  of  build- 
ing societies  to  operate  under  the  financial  assistance  of  the  national 
savings  bank,  and  the  features  in  this  law  that  should  be  modified;  the 
laws  in  relaticm  to  expropriation;  the  part  that  the  government,  local 
and  central,  and  public  institutions  should  play  in  aiding  in  the  better 
housing  of  the  working  classes;  the  best  form  of  workingmen^s  build- 
ing societies;  the  taxation  of  workingmen's  houses^  and  the  combina- 
tion of  insurance  with  contracts  by  workingmcn  to  buy  houses  on  the 
installment  plan. 

As  regards  provident  institutions,  the  princii)al  subjects  considered 
were  in  relation  to  the  State  aid  of  workingmen's  insurance;  tbe 
encouragement  of  workingmen  to  make  use  of  the  national  old  age 
l)ension  branch  of  the  general  savings  bank;  the  extension  of  tlio 
activities  of  this  institution  to  other  fields  of  insurance,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  insurance,  including  a  brief  account  of  the  system 
of  compulsory  insurance  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 

ErBtelliing  hiUiger  Wohnungen  duroh  die  Gemeinde  Bern.  Separatab- 
druck  aus  dem  2.  Heft  der  "  Zeitschrifb  fiir  Sohweizerische  Statistik." 
30.  Jahrgang.     1894.    24  pp. 

This  extract  from  the  ''Zeitschrift  fiir  Schweizerische  Statistik,"  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  municipal  dwelling  houses  for  working  people^ 
erected  by  the  city  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland.  The  anthor  gives  aia 
account  of  the  circumstances  leading  np  to  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ing houses  by  the  city  government,  a  description  of  the  houses  erected 
with  plans  and  elevations,  and  a  statement  of  the  benefits  derive 
therefrom. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  certain  industries  the  housings 
accommodations  of  the  city  of  Bern  were  inadequate  for  the  inflnx  o  ^ 
working  i^eople.  An  official  investigation  in  1889  showed  that  man^^ 
lieople  were  either  without  any  homes  or  were  crowded  into  stable^»7 
attics,  and  houses  which  were  unfit  for  habitation. 

The  absence  of  i)rivate  enteri)riso  compelled  tbe  city  authorities  t:o 
provide  means  for  the  better  housing  of  these  people.    Fourteen  housed  t 
containing  28  tenements,  w^re  erected  in  'FebrunTy,  1890.    Others  y^er^^ 
gradually  adde<l,  until,  at  the  time  «f  tins  publication,  98  families  liacJ 
been  accommodated. 

The  houses  w<3re  all  erected  on  one  tract  of  land;  most  of  tberti 
detached ;  some  in  rows.    The  dwellings  each  contain  from  two  to  four 
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w&Bm%j  an  attic,  And  garden  Apaoe.  CDtiey  xent  from  ^3.47  to  $5.02  per 
9tt)utlu  Tlie  demand  was  so  great  that  idiefe  'wcero  an  mi  'o^v^erage  four 
appisantB  te  each  tenemfint.  Tke  amsage  oost  rper  ^konse^  iticlndin^ 
land,  ^as  ^fifl&SO. 

The  Tepeitt  «anoladeB  <mtii9totietioB  of  the  ipopnlotifm^^iaie  of  families, 
eecnpatian^,  death  rate,  etc,  of  tenants  of  the  mmiioipal  dwelling 
iioases. 

Publications  of  the  Musec  Socialj  Faris^  France, 

The  Mus^e  Social  of  Taris,  Trance,  is  a  privately  endowed  bnt  pub- 
lic institution,  the  object  of  wlilcli  is  to  advance  the  study  of  practical 
labor  questions  throughout  the  world.    Though  in  no  way  a  State  insti- 
tution, the  character  of  its  organization  and  work  is  so  akin  to  that  of  an 
official  labor  bureau  that  as  regards  its  services  it  may  almost  be 
rsknked  with  these  offices.    In  a  way  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  labor  bureau 
tlie  maintenance  of  which  is  provided  for  by  funds  with  which  it  has 
l>oeii  privately  endowed.     Under  these  circumstances  its  organization 
aixd  work  merit  a  special  interest. 

The  Musde  was  created  in  1894  "by  the  Comte  do  Chambrun,  who  gave 
f<>x  tliat  purpose  the  sum  of  1,700,000  francs  ($328,100),  but  it  was  not 
^T^c^finitely  organized  and  inaugurated  until  March  25, 1895.  Its  objects, 
i^tx  the  language  of  the  constitution,  are  "to  place  gratuitously  at  the 
3.isposition  of  the  public  documents  with  collateral  information,  models, 
I*lans,  constitutions,  etc.,  of  social  institutions  and  organizations  which 
^5^vo  for  their  object  and  result  the  amelioration  of  the  material  and 
*^oral  situation  of  the  laboring  classes." 

Unlike  the  various  economic  .associations  and  societies,  it  as  far  as 
EK^ssibie  avoids  mere  academic  discussions,  and  eon&nes  its  attention 
^o  matter  relating  to  ^practical  labor  questions.  In  this  it  follows 
^tiTictly  the  line  of  work  of  official  labor  bureaus. 

lu  order  to  carry  out  these  aims,  the  Musee  lias  adopted  a  number  of 
^^es  of  action.  At  No.  5,  rue  Las  Cases,  Paris,  in  a  Ixnilding  owned 
^^it,  it  has  accumulated  a  library  of  all  the  principal  official  reports, 
^^lications  of  private  associations  and  industrial  oc^nizations,  and 
I^tivate  treatises  printed  in  all  languages  bearing  upon  practical  labor 
^^oblems.  It  has  fitted  up  Tooms  for  lectures  and  meetin  gs  and  for  stu- 
"^^ts  who  desire  to  make  use  of  the  library.  It  has  a  permanent  exhibi- 
^*«uof  models,  plans,  etc.,  of  workingmen's  houses,  devices  for  proven  ting 
Occidents,  constitutions  of  social  institutions  of  all  kinds,  etc.  It  pro- 
^^^^s  for  lecture  oonrses  on  labor  probdems. 

As  regards  its  own  direct  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  labor  con- 
^^iMis,  it  from  time  to  time  organizefi  special  eommissions  in  France 
"^ftd  in  foreign  countries  to  inquire  into  labor  subjects  of  present  prac- 
tical importance.  In  the  autumn  of  1695  two  such  commissions  were 
^ganized.  The  first  was  composed  of  four  persons,  who  visited  England 
^the  par})ose  of  making  an  investigation  and  report  in  regard  to  trade 
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Tinions.  The  second  had  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  agrarian  qnes- 
tiou  in  Germany,  with  special  reference  to  agrarian  socialism  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  In  the  fall  of  1896  it  organized  a  third  investigation,  sending 
for  this  purpose  a  commission  of  four  members  to  the  United  States  to 
study  labor  organizations  in  this  country.  The  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations will  be  embodied  in  reports  which  will  be  published  by  the 
Musee. 

The  publications  of  the  Mus^e  Social  naturally  constitut>e  a  very 
important  part  of  its  work.  Of  these  there  are  several  kinds.  It 
issues  from  time  to  time  volumes  in  a  series  entitled  Bibliotheque  du 
Musee  Social,  which  give  the  results  of  its  investigations  and  other 
material  representing  the  results  of  original  research.  The  second 
class  of  publications  consists  of  more  irequent  bulletins,  or  "  circulaires," 
as  they  are  called,  for  the  publication  of  shorter  contributions.  There 
are  two  series  of  these  circulaires,  the  first  of  which  is  intended  for  a 
wide  gratuitous  circulation  among  the  working  classes  and  is  devoted 
to  giving  information  concerning  current  happenings  relating  to  labor, 
such  as  the  meetings  of  labor  congresses  or  organizations,  social  legis- 
lation, etc.  The  second  series  embraces  studies  more  in  the  nature  oi 
economic  monographs.  A  most  important  feature  of  these  circulain 
is  the  valuable  bibliography  of  reports  and  works  relating  to  the  ques-^i. 
tion  under  treatment,  which  is  always  appended. 

At  the  present  time  the  Musee  Social  has  issued  14  circulaires,  9  i 
the  first  and  5  in  the  second  series.     The  titles  of  these  publications  ai 

SERIES  A. 

1.  Le  Mus^e  Social.     [The  Mus^e  Social.] 

2.  Le  trade-unionisme  anglais  et  les  causes  de  son  succ^s.     [Englix^l 
trade-unionism  and  the  causes  of  its  success.] 

3.  Discours  prononc^  I)ar  M.  Pickard,  niembre  dn  Parlement,  pre^si- 
deut  de  la  F^d^ration  des  Mineurs  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  h  la  reunion 
annuelle  de  cette  association,  le  14  Janvier  1896,    [Address  deliver-^x3 
by  Mr.  Pickard,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Grofifc* 
Britain,  at  its  annual  meeting,  January  14,  1896.] 

4.  Les  syndicats  du  batiment  en  Angleterre.     Conference  prononc^^ 
par  M.  Paul  de  Rousiers,  le  17  mars  1896,  au  Mus<^e  Social.    [Trad^ 
unions  in  the  building  trades  in  England.    An  address  delivered  by  3C* 
Paul  de  Rousiers,  March  17,  1896,  at  the  Musee  Social.] 

5.  Fete  du  travail. — Dimanche  3  mai  1896.  [Labor  celebration,  San- 
day  May  3, 1896.] 

6.  Septi^me  Congr^s  International  des  Mineurs  (Aixla  Chapelle^ 
25-28  mai  1896).  Suivi  d'une  notice  sur  M.  Thomas  Burt,  ancien  sec- 
retaire d'etat,  meuibre  du  Parlement  anglais,  prt^isident  du  congr^s- 
[Seventh  International  Miners'  Congress,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  May  2o-2Sf 
1896,  followed  by  a  notice  concerning  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  former  secre- 
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tary  of  state,  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  president  of  the 
congress.] 

7.  Les  oavriers  de  la  constraction  navale  en  Angleterre,  leur  syndi- 
cat  et  lenr  secretaire  g^n^ral,  M.  Bobert  Knight.  Conference  prononc^e 
par  M.  Andr^  Fleory,  membre  de  la  mission  envoy^e  en  Angleterre  par 
le  Mas6e  Social.  [Naval  constraction  employees  in  England,  their 
nnion  and  general  secretary,  Mr.  Bobert  Knight.  An  address  deliv- 
ered by  M.  Andr6  Flenry,  member  of  the  commission  sent  to  England 
by  the  Mas^  Social.] 

8.  Le  29®  Oongrfes  National  des  Syndicats  (3uvriers  Britanuiques, 
tenn  k  ^dimboorg  du  7  an  12  septembre  1896.  [The  Twenty-ninth 
Trade-Unions  Congress  of  Oreat  Britain,  held  at  Edinburgh  Septem- 
ber 7-12,  1896.] 

9.  Les  onvriers  des  docks  et  entrepdts  en  Angleterre:   Le  metier,  les 

bommes  et  les  syndicats.    Conf(6rence  prononc^e  par  M.  Octave  Festy, 

membre  de  la  mission  envoy^e  en  Angleterre  par  le  Mus^e  Social. 

[Dock  and  warehouse  laborers  in  England:  The  trade,  the  men,  and 

tlie  labor  unions.    An  address  delivered  by  M.  Octave  Festy,  member 

the  commission  sent  to  England  by  the  Mus^e  Social.] 

SEBIBS  B. 

1.  Questions  legislatives:  Projet  de  loi  concernant  les  resx)onsabili- 
8  des  accidents  dont  les  ouvriers  sont  victimes  dans  leur  travail,  vot<^ 

sir  le  S^nat,  en  deuxi^me  lecture,  le  24  mars  1896.    [Legislative  ques- 
ions:   Bill  concerning  the  responsibility  for  accidents  received  by 
orkingmen  during  their  labor,  passed  by  the  Senate,  second  reading, 
^larch  24, 1896.] 

2.  L'assurance  contre  le  chomage  involontaire  en  Suisse.     [Insurance 
^^gainst  involuntary  idleness  in  Switzerland.] 

3.  Qnatrieme  Congr^s  Socialiste  International  (Londres,  27  juillet- 
^"^^  aout  1806).  [The  Fourth  International  Socialist  Congress,  London, 
J  %  27- August  1, 1896.] 

i  La  democratie  socialiste  en  AUemagne  et  la  question  agraire  an 
Cougres  de  Breslau.  [Social  democracy  in  Germany  and  the  agrarian 
Question  at  the  Breslau  Congress.] 

5.  L'assurance  obligatoire  contre  le  ch6mage  it  Saint-Gall,  Suisse: 
^^Ppression  de  la  caisse  de  cb6mage.  [Obligatory  insurance  against 
Idleness  at  Saint  Gall,  Switzerland:  Suppression  of  the  insurance 
institution.] 

One  volume  in  the  Bibliothfeque  du  Mus^e  Social,  giving  the  report 
^Uhe  commission  sent  to- England,  has  also  been  issued  under  the  title 
^f  Trade  unionisme  en  Angleterre,  par  Paul  de  Rousiers,  avec  la  col- 
laboration de  MM.  de  Carbonnel,  Festy,  Fleury  et  Wilhelm.  Paris, 
1897. 
p         Of  the  circulaires  the  two  relating  to  the  insurance  of  workingmen 
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against  idleueas  iu  Switzerland  iiiB  of  sach  genaral  iiitecest  that  tiieir 
contents  are  here  summarized. 

Switzcnrkiud  is  apparently  .the  oolyLixniutpyin  ¥iQiieh^fBB2iaufi  flf^^ 
kave  been  made  to  .lessen  <tke  efvilstof  laokof  ^mfloytaeat  <^throii^  the 
Gxeation  of  speoial  State  ixuHxisaacB  inatitatiBns.  Sbeae  '«BqMarimeiitB 
relate  to,  first,  the  Tolnntary  iii«iiiaftn»e  liasttfaitians  iftgainst  kudk  ef 
employment  organized  l>y  .tlie  ifjown  of  Berax,  tBeoond,  (the  obligatory 
insiiraneeinstitiitionfigsriiist  lack  of  employ  meat  icr^rted  Jbylfae  town 
of  Saint  Gall,  and,  third,  the  various  propositions  to  ii^ffedsioe  .similar 
institutioois  in  Basel,  Zurich,  And  L»eeriie,'juMl  tke^efficsal  inyestiga- 
tioii  of  :the  qiKestlou  .of  idlaneas  noMRT  bein^  oonducted  Joyrtke  federal 
anthonties  jof  rSwitzerland. 

The  first  attempt  to  x)rovide  for  insurance  against  idleness  nuder  gov- 
OEnraeirt  Aoapices  was  jmtdje  by  (the  rtowii^of  <Bem  in  April,  1893.    It 
provided'for t^e  cieatiot^of  an  znstitntioai,  -mewdamAxp  in  which "iros  io 
be  iHiFely  vohintary.    EaoiLHuaBiber "wos  irecpiired  to  |iay  moaithly  does 
af  40  fieaitimcs  (^.07J).      Gh>  itbe  ftmd  tlmB  neommiliiied  the  town 
agiread  lo<iidd  a  aainidy:±he  imsimam  aonooiit  tdf  which  wi^  limited 
to  5,000  francs  (#965)  ^  syear.    >The  oaxistikitieti  ateo  fnrovidad  fer  the 
receipt  of  gifts  from  employers  and  other  individuals.    The  value  of 
the  out  of- work  benefits  was  fixed  nt  1  franc  ($0,193)  for  unmarried  and. 
1.50  francs  ($0.29)  for  married  men  j>er  day.    This  relief  would  J>e 
granted  only  during  the  months  of  December,  January,   and  Feb- 
ruary'.   Only  .members  of  six  mouths'  standing  who  had  j)aid  their  dues 
regularly  and  liad  been  uneniployed  at  least  fifteen  days  are  entitlec: 
to  benefits,  and  then  not  for  the  .first  week  .that  they  are  without  workz 
These  members  must  also  present  themselves  twice  xi  day  in  a.rooLzs 
set  aside  for  that  purpose,  where  they  cansj)enil  the  day  if  they  desii*^ 
to  respond  to  a  roll  call.     This  is  in  order  to  sa£cguai(d  the  institutic» 
against  impositions.    A  workiugman  who  jeliises  work  of  any  ki 
loses  all  right  to  aid  of  any  kind.    The  members  thus  do  not  have  t 
right  to  refuse  any  work  because  it  is  not  in  their  trade.    There 
also  other  cases  in  which  the  workingman  loses  his  right  to  AbeneO.1 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  cases  where  he  is  unemployed  as  the  result  o 
his  own  fault,  and  especially  when  he  has  engaged  in  a  strike. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  commission  of  seven  members,  of  which 
three  are  named  by  the  municii)al  authorities,  two  by  the  employers 
contributing  to  the  fund,  and  two  by  the  workingmen. 

This  institution  has  now  been  in  existence  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  furnish  some  indication  of  the  character  of  the  results.    The  num- 
ber of  members  during  the  first  year,  1893-94,  was  404.    Of  these  16^ 
were  aided  during  the  year.    There  was  paid  to  them  $1,319.10,  oraJ* 
average  of  87.95  each.    The  "highest  sum  paid  to  any  one  jierson  was 
$20.27.    The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  was  $1,508.30.    Tieceipts  for 
the  year  consisted  of  $212.30,  dues  of  members;  $3S2a4,  gifts  from 
employers  and  others,  and  $913.8G,  municipal  subsidy. 


It  :will  l>o  aeeu  thal;.tlie  la&iabieis  cQutributed  <b.iLt  M  ,pertccnt  of  the 

total  j?eceH^t«  ami  tliat  tbe^  Jieoeivied  ia  aotoal  .beuefite  ^six  timefii^ie 

Amount  paid  in  ^  tbom  ,a6  *dtteB.    'O&e  "iw^ald  Uiiak  ttibait  under  :sa€h 

^DKceptiiftiiallj  favonalkle  4aiBcifington»w    ]iieiubfiislu|>  wi^eakl   Uk&rfiase 

sapidly.    .Biiok,  lioA^evci:,  .Iias  :uAt  .been  ^e  ease.    Biuiiiis^  ithe  fiixioad 

pear,  lS94-i9l);  t^ao  ^cre  Lut  390  iueinkBrs,  {«r  14  lesB  -tliau  tko  pre- 

tadio^ .3fear«    Two  EUaindred  .and  nijateteeu  j^ocaoiifi,  ArmoBe than  lialf 

t^  lafiDidbeEB,  .wcEe  luded.    Itt^iy  reeeiy^d  JSl^^SiO^jiCMSi,  or  au  a*Tera@o  -of 

i&aa  each.    J^at.i2a2..79  .csubtiiaf  n  total  ipeeeipi;  «f  i^2^^U9.SG  were  frem 

Buuubors' jhi60.    flltie  >nMMo  ^of  ^tlufi  f«uii  to  {tdie  ^aoMAiat  paid  loat  iu  beue- 

fits  is  14  j)cr  cent,  tlie  members  thus  receiving  on  an  average  seven 

times  tlie  amount  contributed  by  them. 

This  institution  had  been  founded  for  but  two  years  as  an  experi- 
inent.    In  1895,  the  two  years  having  elapsed,  the  town  council  deter- 
mined by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  to  continue  it  in  operation.    Some 
modifications,  however,  were  introduced  in  its  organization.    Dues 
^orc  raised  from  40  to  50  centimes  ($0,077  to  $0.096J)  per  month,  and 
t^lic  maximum  amount  of  the  municipal  subsidy  was  raised  from  $905  to 
^  1 ,351.    Daily  benefits  wei-e  also  increased  from  1  to  1.50  francs  ($0,193 
tc*   §0.29)  for  single  and  from  1.50  to  2  francs  ($0.29  to  $0,386)  for  mar- 
^iotl  members.     In  addition,  the  municipal  employment  bureau,  Avhich 
^^^^(1  until  then  been  an  independent  service,  was  attached  to  the  Avork 
^^  the  insurance  fund. 

The  result  of  these  changes  was  to  increase  the  operations  of  the 
^^xd.  On  December  31,  1895,  there  were  605  members  enrolled,  of 
^^Xiom  169,  or  49  more  than  during  the  preceding  year  at  the  same  dato^ 
■^skd  been  aided.  The  total  receipts  during  the  year  1895-96  were 
^^,213.99,  of  which  $312.70  were  derived  from  dues.  Total  expendi- 
t^ires  were  $2,121.30,  of  which  $1,932.22  were  for  benefits.  In  this 
^liird  year,  therefore,  slightly  over  six  times  the  amount  received  as 
^Mes  from  the  members  was  paid  in  benefits. 

Saint  Gall,  a  town  of  about  30,000  inhabitants,  was  the  first  to  follow 

^^»c  example  of  Bern  and  provide  for  the  insurance  of  workingmen 

^45ainst  idleness.    Its  policy,  however,  differed  radically  from  that  of 

^«rn  in  that  it  adopted  the  policy  of  compulsory  insurance.    Its  insti- 

I     "t^tioa  was  created  June  23, 1895.    After  an  existence  of  about  a  year 

^^1(1  a  half,  its  suppression,  after  June  30, 1897,  was  voted  by  a  majority 

^^tlie  electors  of  the  town  November  8,  1896.    The  reasons  for  its 

^fcolisbmeut  were  that  the  system  of  compulsion  worked  badly.    It 

^aa difficult  to  compel  the  workingmen  to  become  members;  injustice 

^Ji'^  done  by  putting  workingmen  in  industries  in  which  the  likelihood 

^f  lack  of  employment  was  slight  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in  indus- 

^**Jcs,  such  as  the  building  trades,  where  interruptions  to  work  were  of 

^"lost  certain  occurrence.    Finally,  it  was  claimed  that  the  efforts  of 

^*»ose  out  of  work  to  obtain  employment  were  lessened. 

At  Basel,  though  no  scheme  of  insurance  has  as  yet  been  put  into 
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operation,  a  proposition  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workingmen 
against  lack  of  employment  through  a  municipal  institution  has  been 
elaborated,  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  objections 
that  were  urged  against  the  Saint  Gall  experiment.  The  question  of 
insurance  against  lack  of  employment  has  also  received  attention  in 
other  Swiss  cities,  notably  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  but  no  actual  steps  in 
this  direction  have  as  yet  been  taken.  The  Federal  Government  is  now 
prosecuting  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  lack  of  employ- 
ment and  the  means  of  preventing  or  lessening  the  evils  resulting  from 
it.    The  complete  report  of  this  investigation  has  not  yet  been  made. 


DECISIOirS  OF  COTJBTS  AFFECTDTO  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  began  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  bo  continned  in  snecoesivo  issues,  deal- 
ing mill  tho  decisions  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  tho  decisions  aro  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated  when  short  by  quotation  marks  and 
when  long^  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  savo  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  g^vcn  in  tho  words  of  tho  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

AxiEN  Contract  Labor  Law  not  Applicable  to  a  Chemist— 
Vnited  States  v,  LaicSy  16  Supreme  Court  Reporter^  page  998, — Action 
was  brought  by  the  United  States  ia  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  tho  southern  district  of  Ohio,  western  division,  against  Harry  L. 
^W8  to  recover  the  statutory  i)enalty  for  breach  of  the  contract-labor 
la^.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  Laws,  and  tho  United  States  brought 
tlic  case  on  a  wrifc  of  error  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  for  the  sixth  circuit  and  said  court  certified  the  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  its  opinion.  The  Supreme  Court 
rendered  its  decision  May  18,  1896, 

Tiie  statement  of  facts  shows  that  on  or  about  July  22, 1889,  A.  See- 
der was  a  citizen  of  the  German  Empire,  residing  in  Germany;  that 
^t  that  date  the  defendant  (Laws)  made  a  contract  with  him  to  come  to 
^^0  United  States  as  a  chemist  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana; 
^at  Seeliger  agreed  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  that  purpose; 
that  the  defendant  paid  his  expenses  to  the  United  States;  that 
Seeliger  came  to  the  United  States  and  went  to  Louisiana,  and  that 
"C  Was  there  employed  on  a  sugar  plantation  as  a  chemist,  under  the 
^^''ection  of  the  defendant.  The  question  certified  by  the  circuit  court 
^^  »'^ppeals  to  the  Supreme  Conrt  was  as  follows : 

b  a  contract  made  with  an  alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  come  to  this 
^Untry  as  a  chemist  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana,  in  pursuance 
^^  ^bich  contract  such  alien  does  come  to  this  country,  and  is  employed 
?^^  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  his  expenses  paid  by  the 

^^^<eiidant,  a  contract  to  perform  labor  service,  as  prohibited  in  the  act 

^  Congress  passed  February  26, 1885? 

^bo  opinion  of  tho  Supreme  Court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
^kbam,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  he  uses  the  following  language: 

J,  T'he  fifth  section  [of  chapter  164,  acts  of  Congress  of  1884-85,  passed 
*^bruary  26, 1885J,  after  providing  for  certain  exceptions  to  tho  provi- 
^*^H8  of  the  first  two  sections,  further  enacts  that  the  act  shall  not 
?lpply  '*  to  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  per- 
^lis  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants." 
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While  this  act  was  in  force  a  suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit 
court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  against  the  rector,  etc.,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  brought  to  ret^over  a  penalty  of  81,000, 
as  provided  for  in  the  act;  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  it  apxieared 
that  the  defendant  was  a  religious  corporation  and  had  engaged  a  Mr. 
Warren,  an  alien  residing  in  Englaikl,  to  come  to  the  city  of  New  York 
and  take  charge  of  its  church  as  pastor.  It  was  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Btates  that  th«  church  corporation,  in  making  that  contract 
with  Mr.  Warren,  had  violated  the  first  section  of  the  act  in  question. 
It  was  held  by  the  circuit  conrt  that  the  contract  was  within  the  stat- 
ute, and  that  the  defendant  was  liable  for  the  x>enalty  provided  for 
therein. 

Congress,  liowever,  a  short  time  after,  and  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
amended  the  fifth  section  of  the  statute  in  question  by  adding  to  the 
proviso  therein  mentioned  the  words, "  nor  to  ministers  of  any  religious 
denominations,  nor  jjcrsons  belonging  to  any  recognized  profession, 
Bor  professors  for  coHege»  and  seminaries.''  26  Stat.,  10S4,  e.  551,  ad 
approved  March  3,  IdQl. 

If,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  act,  the  provisions  thereof  applied 
only  to  unskilled  laborers  whose  presence  simply  tended  to  degrade 
American  labor,  the  meaning  of  the  act,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1801, 
becomes,  H  iwssible,  still  plainer.  Now,  by  its  very  terms,  it  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  any  person  belonging  to  any  recognized  profiss- 
Bion.  We  think  a  chemist  would  be  included  in  that  cLisa*  Although 
the  study  of  chemistry  is  the  study  of  a  scieuce^  yet  a  chemist  who 
occupies  himsclt'in  the  practical  use  of  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  as 
his  services  may  bo  demanded,  may  certainly,  at  this  time,  be  fairly 
re^rded  as  in  the  i)raetfce  of  a  profession. 

The  question  presented  to  ns  assumes  that  the  Individ nal  is  a  chemist, 
and  that  ho  has  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his 
vocation  as  a  chemist  on  a  sugaf  plantation  in  Louisiana.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  branch  of  chemistry  which  he  will  practice  will  be 
that  which  relates  to,  and  is  connected  with,  the  proper  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  the  sugar  cane,  or  possibly  from  sorghum  or  beets.  He 
is  none  the  less  a  chemist,  and  none  the  less  occupied  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  because  he  thus  limits  himself  to  that  particular 
branch  which  is  to  bo  applied  in  the  course  of  the  scientic  manufacture 
of  sugar,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  would  cease  to  practice  his  profession 
by  limiting  himself  to  any  xNirticnlar  branch  thereof,  or  a  doctor  by 
confining  his  practice  to  some  specialty  whichi  ho  particularly  favored 
and  was  eminent  in» 

The  fiict  that  the  individual  in  question,  by  this  contract,  hatl  agreed 
to  sell  his  tln^,  labor,  and  skill  to  one  employer  and  in  one  prescribed 
branch  of  the  science,  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  his  being  a 
professional  chemist,  nor  does  it  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  claim  that  while 
so  employed  be  is  nevertheless  practicing  a  recognized  profession.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  should  offer  his  services  to  the  public  at  large, 
nor  that  he  should  hold  himself  ready  to  apply  his  scientific  knowledge 
and  skill  to  the  business  of  all  persons  who  applied  for  them,  before  he 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  that  he  belonged  to,  and  was  actually  prac- 
ticing, a  recognized  profession.  The  chemist  may  confine  his  services 
to  one  employer  so  long  as  the  services  which  he  i^erforms  are  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  chemist  keeps  his  services 
open  for  employment  by  the  x>ublic  generally  which  is  the  criterion  by 
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which  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  still  belongs  to,  or  is  practicing, 
a  recognized  profession.  So  long  as  he  is  engaged  in  the  practical 
appliciition  of  his  knowledge  of  the  science  as  a  yocation,  it  is  not 
important  whether  he  holds  himself  out  as  ready  to  make  that  applica- 
tion in  behalf  of  all  i)ersons  who  desire  it,  or  that  he  contracts  to  do  it 
for  some  particular  employer,  and  at  some  named  place. 

We  have  no  donbt  that  the  individnal  named  comes  within  one  of  the 
exceptions  named  in  the  statute. 

The  question  certified  to  this  court  by  the  circuit  court  of  api)eals  for 
the  sixth  circuit  should  be  answered  in  the  negative. 


CnniESE  Exclusion  Act — Imprisonment  at  Hard  Labor — 
Constitutionality  op  Provision  —  Tf on^  Wing  ei  al.  v.  United 
States^  16  Supreme  Court  Beporier^  page  977. — ^Wong  Wing  and  other 
Chinese  persons  were  brought  before  a  commissioner  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  TJnited  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan  upon 
the  charge  of  being  Chinese  persons  unlawfully  within  the  TJnited 
States  and  not  entitled  to  remain  within  the  same.  The  commissioner 
found  that  the  charge  was  true  and  adjudged  that  they  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction  for  a  x>eriod  of  00 
days,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  said  time,  they  be  removed  from 
the  United  States  to  China.  This  action  was  based  on  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  chapter  00  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1891-92,  approved 
May  5, 1892,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Any  such  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese  descent  convicted  and 
adjudged  to  be  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding 
one  year  and  thereafter  removed  from  the  United  States,  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided. 

The  case  was  brought  before  the  circuit  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  and  after  argument  the  writ  was  discharged  and  the  prisoners 
were  remanded  to  serve  out  their  original  sentence.    From  this  decision 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  May  18, 1890,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  on  the  ground  tiiat  said  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  5,  1892,  con- 
flicts with  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Shiras,  and 

the  following  is  quoted  therefrom : 

The  present  appeal  presents  a  different  question  from  those  hereto- 
fore determined.  It  is  claimed  that  even  if  it  be  competent  for  Con- 
81^88  to  prevent  aliens  from  coming  into  the  country,  or  to  provide  for 
j^e  deportation  of  those  unlawfully  within  its  borders,  and  to  sabmit 
"^0  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  such  laws  to  executive  officers, 
y«t  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1892  inflicts  an  infamous  punish- 
JJ^Jit,  and  hence  conflicts  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  of  the 
institution,  which  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
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a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indict-  ] 
mcnt  of  a  grand  jury,  and  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  j 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  sball  have  been  committed. 

It  is  argued  that  as  tbis  court  has  held  that  no  x)er8on  can  bo  held  to 
answer,  without  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  for  any 
crime  for  which  an  infamous  punishment  may  be  imposed  by  the  cour^ 
and  that  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  years  is  an  infamous 
punishment,  the  detention  of  the  present  appellants  in  the  liouso  of 
correction  at  Detroit,  at  hard  labor,  for  a  period  of  60  days,  without 
having  been  sentenced  thereto  upon  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury, 
and  a  trial  by  a  jury,  is  illegal  and  without  jurisdiction. 

We  think  it  clear  that  detention  or  temporary  eonfinemeut,  as  part 
of  the  means  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  for  the  exclusion 
or  expulsion  of  aliens,  would  bo  valid.  Detention  is  a  usual  feature  in 
every  case  of  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge,  even  when  an  innocent  person 
is  wrongfully  accused ;  but  it  is  not  imprisonment  in  a  legal  sense.  So, 
too,  wo  think  it  would  bo  plainly  competent  for  Congress  to  declare  the 
act  of  an  alien  in  remaining  unlawfully  within  the  United  States  to  be 
an  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  if  such  offense  were  to 
be  established  by  a  judicial  trial.  But  the  evident  meaning  of  the  sec- 
tion in  question — and  no  other  is  claimed  for  it  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Government — is  that  the  detention  provided  for  is  an  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor,  which  is  to  be  undergone  before  the  sentence  of  deportation 
is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  such  imprisonment  is  to  be  adjudged 
against  the  accused  by  a  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner,  upon  a  sum- 
mary hearing.  Thus  construed,  the  fourth  section  comes  before  t 
court  for  the  first  time  for  consideration  as  to  its  validity. 

Our  views  upon  the  question  thus  specifically  pressed  upon  ou 
attention  may  bo  briefly  expressed  thus:  We  regard  it  as  settled  b; 
our  previous  decisions  that  the  United  States  can,  as  a  matter  of  pub 
lie  policy,  by  Congressional  enactment,  forbid  aliens  or  classes  of  alien 
from  coming  within  their  borders,  and  expel  aliens  or  classes  of  aliens 
from  their  territory,  and  can,  in  order  to  make  effectual  such  decree  o< 
exclusion  or  expulsion,  devolve  the  duty  and  power  of  identifying  ancJ 
arresting  the  persons  included  in  such  decree,  and  causing  their  deiK)rta- 
tion,  upon  executive  or  subordinate  ofScials.    But  when  Congress  sees 
fit  to  further  promote  such  a  policy  by  subjecting  the  persons  of  such 
aliens  to  infamous  punishment  at  hard  labor  or  by  confiscating  their 
property,  we  think  such  legislation,  to  be  valid,  must  provide  for  a 
judicial  trial  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

No  limits  can  be  i)ut  by  the  courts  upon  the  i)ower  of  Congress  to 
protect,  by  summary  methods,  the  country  from  the  advent  of  aliens 
whose  race  or  habits  render  them  undesirable  as  citizens,  or  to  expel 
such  if  they  have  already  found  their  way  into  our  land  and  unlawfully 
remain  therein.  But  to  declare  unlawful  residence  within  the  country 
to  be  an  infamous  crime,  punishable  by  deprivation  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, would  be  to  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  constitutional  legislation, 
unless  provision  were  made  that  the  fact  of  guilt  should  first  be  estab- 
lished by  a  judicial  trial.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  our 
Government  that  the  legislature  should,  after  having  defined  an  offense 
as  an  infamous  crime,  find  the  fact  of  guilt,  and  adjudge  the  punishment 
by  one  of  its  own  agents. 

In  the  case  of  Yick  Wo  r.  Hopkins  (118  U.  S.,  369,  G  Sup.  Ct.,  10C4)  it 
was  said:  <^Tho  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  not  con* 
fined  to  the  protection  of  citizens.    It  says :  *  Xor  shall  any  State  deprlvf 
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any  i>erson  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law.^  These  provisions  are  universal  in  their  application  to  all  persons 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  any  differences  of 
race,  of  color,  or  nationality;  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  a 
pledge  of  the  protection  of  equal  laws."  Applying  this  reasoning  to 
the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments,  it  must  be  concluded  that  all  persons 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
guaranteed  by  those  amendments,  and  that  even  aliens  shall  not  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  commissioner,  in  sentencing  the  appellants 
to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  at  and  in  the  Detroit  house  of  correc- 
tion, acted  without  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  circuit  court  erred  in  not 
discharging  the  prisoners  from  such  imprisonment,  without  x)rejudice 
to  their  detention  according  to  law  for  their  deportation. 


Claim  for  Wages — Preference  of  Same  over  Prior  Mort- 
gage— Bell  ct  al.  V.  HineVy  44  Northeastern  Reporter j  page  576, — This 
case  was  brought  before  the  appellate  court  of  Indiana  on  appeal  from 
the  circuit  court  of  Allen  County  from  a  judgment  rendered  in  favor 
of  Hiner  in  the  original  action  brought  by  him  to  enforce  a  laborer's 
lien  against  Bell  and  others.  The  appellate  court  rendered  its  decision 
June  18,  1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  following,  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  is 
quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court,  which  was  delivered 
by  Judge  Gavin : 

On  October  25, 1894,  one  Jasper  was  engaged  in  keeping  a  livery 
stable  at  Fort  Wayne.  At  this  time,  and  prior  thereto,  one  Bell  held  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  used  by  Jasper  in  said  business,  viz,  certain 
horses,  carriages^  etc.,  ^^and  all  other  chattels  belonging  to  the  said 
Jasjier  in  the  said  barn,"  to  secure  $1,000,  this  being  more  than  the 
value  of  the  property.  Jasper,  being  upon  that  day  insolvent,  threat- 
ened with  suit,  and  pressed  for  payment  by  Bell,  and  unable  to  meet  his 
liabilities,  at  his  request  conveyed  to  Bell  all  of  said  property  in  pay- 
ment of  said  debt;  and  his  business  was  on  said  day  and  thenceforth 
continuously  suspended  by  the  actions  of  said  Bell,  who  afterwards  sold 
the  property  to  one  Martin,  who  had  knowledge  of  appellee's  [Hiner's] 
claim.  Appellee  was  a  laborer  employed  in  the  stable,  to  whom  seven 
weeks'  wages  were  due  for  work  performed  within  that  period  last  pre- 
ceding the  sale  and  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  mortgage  and 
the  due  recording  thereof. 

Section  7051,  Rev.  St.,  1894  (section  5206,  Rev.  St.,  1881),  provides  that 
when  the  property  of  any  person  engaged  in  business  <^  shall  be  seized 
upon  any  mesne  or  final  process  of  any  court  of  this  State,  or  where  their 
business  shall  be  suspended  by  the  action  of  creditors  or  put  into  the 
Lands  of  any  assignee,  receiver,  or  trustee,  then,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
debts  owing* to  laborers  or  employees,  which  have  accrued  by  reason  of 
their  labor  or  employment,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  to 
each  employee,  for  work  and  labor  performed  within  six  months  next 
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preceding  the  seizure  of  such  property,  shall  be  coDsidered  and  treated 
as  preferred  debts,  and  sacU  laborers  and  employees  shall  be  preferred 
creditors,  and  shall  be  first  paid  in  fall,  and  if  there  be  not  sufficient  to 
pay  them  in  fall,  then  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  them  pro  rata,  after 
paying  costs." 

Under  this  section  appellee  sought  to  enforce  a  lien  for  $50  against 
the  property  in  Martin's  hands. 

Appellants  [Bell  and  others]  assert  (1)  that  by  the  statute  no  lien  is 
created  nor  any  charge  made  against  the  prox>erty  unless  it  shall  come 
into  the  hands  of  some  officer,  assignee,  or  other  trustee  under  the  court, 
to  be  administered  upon  according  to  law  ^  (2)  that,  even  if  a  lien  is  cre- 
ated, it  is  junior  to  the  lien  of  the  mortgage.  Under  our  authorities, 
neither  position  is  tenable.  The  statute,  it  is  true,  does  not  in  terms 
create  any  express  lien  eo  nomine;  but  the  supreme  court,  in  Bass  v. 
Doerman  (112  Ind.,  390, 14  K  £.,  377)  decided  that  by  this  statute  a  lien 
was  given  to  the  laborer  superior  to  the  rights  of  and  enforceable  against 
one  to  whom  the  property  of  the  insolvent  debtor  was  sold  in  payment 
of  debts  due  the  purchaser,  where  the  business  of  the  debtor  was  by  such 
action  of  the  creditor  thereby  suspended. 

It  is  true,  as  urged  by  appellant's  counsel,  that  the  Bass  csisc  docs 
not  decide  that  the  labor  lien  is  superior  to  a  prior  mortgage,  that 
question  not  being  involved,  but  it  does  decide  the  debt  is  a  charge 
against  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  for  value.  The  word 
"lien  ^  includes  every  case  in  which  personal  or  real  property  is  charged 
with  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Here  the  statute  directs  that  the  labor 
claim  shall  be  preferred  and  shall  be  "first  paid  in  full."  It  being 
established  by  the  Bass  case  that  the  statute  gives  a  lien  tor  the  labor 
claim,  then  it  seems  to  us  the  intent  that  it  shall  be  a  paramount  lien 
is  clearly  expressed.  If  it  is  to  be  "first"  paid  in  full,  we  do  not  well 
see  how  the  mortgage  can  come  in  before  it.  When  the  mortgagee 
accepted  his  mortgage,  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  done  so  with  knowl- 
edge that  if  the  business  was  continued,  and  the  contingency  contem- 
plated by  the  statute  should  occur,  then  the  labor  debts  would  be 
preferred,  and  must  be  first  paid.  The  law  entered  into  the  mortgage 
contract  as  a  silent,  but  potent,  factor,  and  the  mortgagee  accepted 
it  subject  to  such  rights  as  might  accrue  to  others  under  the  law. 

It  is  argued  that  upon  the  principle  declared  in  Eversole  t^.  Chase 
(127  Ind.,  297, 2G  K  E.,  835)  section  7051,  Rev.  St.,  1894,  is  not  in  force, 
because  it  was  an  amendment  of  a  statute  (section  5206,  Rev.  St., 
1881)  passed  in  1879,  which  had  been  repealed  by  implication  by  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (Elliott's  Supp.,  §  1598,  being  section 
7058,  Rev.  St.,  1894). 

"Repeals  by  implication  are  not  favored  in  the  construction  of  stat- 
utes," yet  "  it  is  ordinarily  true  that  the  enactment  of  a  new  statute 
covering  the  whole  subject-matter  of  an  older  statute,  and  containing 
provisions  that  can  not  be  reconciled-  with  it,  operates  as  an  implied 
repeal  of  the  older  one."  (Robinson  v  Rippey,  111  Ind.,  112,  12  N.  E., 
141.)  This  is  the  rule  declared  bv  this  court,  through  Davis,  J.,  in 
Allen  r.  Town  of  Salem  ( 10  Ind.  App!',  050, 38  N.  E.,  426).  It  was  further 
said  in  the  same  case:  "In  order  to  effect  such  repeal  by  implication, 
it  must  appear  that  the  subsequent  statute  revised  the  whole  subject- 
matter  of  the  former  one,  and  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  it.  or 
that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  old  law.'^  The  act  of  March  3, 1885,  makes 
no  provision  for  and  does  not  cover  the  subject  of  labor  liens  where 
the  property  has  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  assignee  or  receiver. 
It  falls  far  short  of  covering  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  act  of  1879, 
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nor  IS  thero  any  good  reason  why  both  should  not  stand  together. 
Upon  the  principles  of  law  announced  in  the  Town  of  Salem  case, 
sapr.i,  and  the  authorities  therein  cited,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  act 
of  March  3,  ISSo,  did  not  repeal  the  law  of  1879.    Judgment  affirmed. 


Constitutionality  op  Statute — BoiiiEB  Inspectors  Act  — 
^Exemptions  —  State  ex  rek  Orakam  \\  MeMaliOHy  68  Northwestern 
JBeporter,  page  77. — This  case  was  heard  in  the  district  court  of  Bamsey 
dounty,  Minn.,  on  application  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  relator, 
IHarry  Graham,  was  discharged,  and  from  an  order  refusing  a  new  trial 
^he  defendant,  Thomas  McMahon,  bailiff,  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  July  8, 1896, 
xeversed  the  order  of  the  lower  court,  and  remanded  the  relator  to  the 
defendant's  custody. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Collins 
and  contains  a  sufficient  statement  <^  the  &cts  in  the  case.  The  follow- 
ing is  quoted  therefrom : 

In  this  case,  which  is  an  appeal  by  the  resi>ondent  [McMahon]  under 
the  provisions  of  Laws,  1895,  c  327,  fh>m  an  order  discharging  the  relator 
in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding,  we  are  required  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  act  of  the  legislature  (Gen.  Laws,  1889,  c.  253)  gen- 
erally known  as  the  "Boiler  inspectors'  act."    (Gen.  St.,  1894,  §§  480- 
494,  inclusive.)    The  claim  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  relator  (who  was 
arrested  upon  a  warrant  issued  upon  a  complaint  charging  him  with 
having  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  operated  a  steam  boiler,  and  a  sta- 
tionary engine  attached  thereto,  without  first  having  obtained  a  license) 
that,  because  of  the  exemptions  provided  for  in  section  493,  the  act  is 
unequal,  partial,  and  is  class  legislation,  forbidden  by  the  constitution. 
Omitting  a  proviso  which  is  of  no  consequence,  the  section  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Sec.  493.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  railroad  locomotives,  nor 
shall  engineers  employed  by  railroad  companies  be  required  to  procure 
licenses  from  the  state  board  of  inspectors.    Nor  shall  it  apply  to  boilers 
inspected  by  insurance  companies  and  certified  by  their  authorized 
inspectors  to  be  safe."    Briefly  stated,  the  position  of  counsel  is  that 
this  section  must  be  construed  as  exempting,  in  terms,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  requirement  to  obtain  licenses,  all  engineers  who  may  be 
employed  by  railroad  companies,  whether  as  locomotive  engineers,  or 
in  oi)erating  stationary  engines  used  in  office  buildings,  station  houses, 
grain  elevators,  pumping  stations,  and  even  wood-sawing  machines, 
and  that  it  must  also  l^  construed  as  exempting  from  inspection  all 
boilers  which  may  be  inspected  by  insurance  companies,  and  certified 
to  be  safe  by  their  insi)ectors,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  iDSur- 
ance  business  these  companies  may  bo  engaged  in  or  authorized  to  do. 
It  is  further  claimed  that  the  provision  respecting  boilers  inspected  by 
insurance  companies  is  obnoxious  to  the  constitution,  because  it  is  an 
unwarranted  and  unreasonable  delegation  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State  to  such  companies. 

The  object  of  the  act  of  1889  was  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
^team  boilers,  and  the  examination  as  to  qualifications  of  persons 
intrusted  with  their  management,  or  with  the  management  of  any 
inachiuery  operated  by  steam  within  this  State,  that  its  citizens  might 
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be  protected  from  the  greatly  iiiereasiug  hazards  arising  out  of  defective 
coustructioij,  or  want  of  care  and  repair,  of  boilers,  as  well  as  unskill- 
fiilness  and  Incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  hundreds  of  persons  engaged 
in  handling  them  and  their  appliances.  It  was  intended  as  a  police 
regulation,  designed  to  secure  public  safety. 

Having  in  mind  the  object  in  view,  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
to  accomplish  this  object,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  act  certain  classes  of 
subjects  and  persons,  provided  some  solid  and  substantial  ground  or 
basis  for  the  exemption  actually  existed. 

Was  it  the  manifest  intention  of  the  legislature,  when  using  the  words 
"  nor  shall  engineers  employed  by  railroad  companies  be  required  to 
procure  licenses,"  to  exempt  locomotive  engineers  onlyf  If  so,  the 
objection  to  this  feature  of  the  section  is  removed.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  none  but  locomotive  engineers  were  intended  to  be  exempted. 
Eeference  to  railroad  locomotives,  exempting  them  from  inspection,  had 
just  been  made,  and  the  above-quoted  language — following,  as  it  does, 
immediately — ^must  be  construed  as  applying  solely  to  locomotive  engi- 
neers. 

The  act  is  not  to  apply  to  boilers  inspected  by  insurance  comfianies, 
and  certified  by  their  inspectors  to  be  safe.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
point  that  there  was  an  unwarranted  delegation  of  the  police  power  of 
the  State  when  the  legislature  declared  that  the  certificate  of  the 
inspector  of  one  of  these  companies  that  a  boiler  was  safe  should  exempt 
it  from  the  operations  of  the  law. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Sunday  Labor — Barbers — 
Uden  V.  People,  43  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  1109. — William  S.  Eden 
was  convicted  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  111.,  for  violating 
an  act  passed  June  26, 1895,  prohibiting  barber  shops  from  being  open 
on  Sunday.  He  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  court  rendered  its  decision  May  12, 1896,  and  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  on  the  ground  that  the  act  referred  to  was 
unconstitutional. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Craig, 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  contended  in  the  argument  that  by  the  act  in  question  that  part 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  (sec- 
tion 1)  has  been  violated,  which  reads  as  follows:  ''Nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  It  is  also  contended  that  the  act  violates  the  following 
sections  of  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870,  to  wit:  Article  2,  §  2: 
"No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
])rocess  of  law."  Also  article  4,  §  22,  the  general  clause  of  which 
reads:  "In  all  other  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable 
no  special  law  shall  be  enacted."  It  is  conceded  in  argument  that  if 
the  legislature  had  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  all  business  on  Sunday 
its  validity  could  not  be  questioned;  that  such  a  law  would  violate 
none  of  the  constitutional  provisions  relied  on. 

Under  the  law  of  this  State,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  in  question,  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  State  was  left  perfectly 
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free  to  labor  aiicl  transact  business  on  Sunday,  or  refrain  from  labor  and 
business,  as  be  might  choose,  so  long  as  be  did  not  disturb  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society.    By  the  act  in  question  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  legislature  to  inaugurate  a  radical  change  in  the  law  as 
to  a  class  of  the  laboring  element  of  the  State — the  barbers.    This 
statute,  as  has  been  seen,  declares:  '*That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
j>crson  or  persons  to  keep  oi)en  any  barber  shop  or  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  shaving,  hair  cutting,  or  tonsorial  work  on  Sunday.''    That  act 
it5  plain  and  its  meaning  is  obvious.    The  owner  of  a  place  who  carries 
oil  the  business  of  a  barber  is  prohibited  from  doing  any  business  what- 
e  v'er  during  one  day  iu  the  week.    Ho  may  have  in  his  employ  a  dozen 
an  en,  and  yet  during  one  day  in  seven  he  is  deprived  of  their  labor,  and 
also  deprived  of  his  own  labor.    The  income  derived  from  his  place  and 
liis  own  labor  and  the  labor  of  his  employees  is  his  property,  but  the 
legislature  has  by  the  act  taken  that  property  from  him.    The  journey- 
maii  barber  who  works  by  the  day  or  week,  or  for  a  share  of  the  amount 
liomay  receive  from  customers  for  his  services  is  by  the  law  denied  the 
riglit  of  laboring  one  day  in  the  week.     Ho  may  rely  solely  upon  his 
lahor  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family;  his  labor  may  be  the  only 
property  that  he  possesses,  and  yet  this  law  takes  that  property  away 
from  him.    His  labor  is  his  capital,  and  that  capital  is  all  the  property 
he  owns.    Can  a  law  which  takes  that  from  the  laborer  be  sustained? 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the  State  shall  not  deprive 
any  person  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  our  State  con- 
stitution declares  the  same  thing.     What  is  understood  by  the  term 
I'due  ])rocess  of  law"  is  not  an  open  question.     "Due  process  of  law'' 
is  synonymous  with  *Maw  of  the  land,"  and  "the  law  of  the  land"  is 
"general  public  law,  binding  upon  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
^nder  all  circumstances;  and  not  partial  or  private  laws  affecting  the 
rights  of  private  individuals,  or  classes  of  individuals."    Is  the  act  in 
question  alono  binding  upon  all  the  members  of  the  community?    A 
glance  at  its  provisions  affords  a  negative  answer.    The  act  aflects  one 
class  of  laborers,  and  one  class  alone.    The  merchant  and  his  clerks, 
tlie  restaurant  with  its  employees,  the  clothing  house,  the  bljicksmith, 
E       the  livery  stable,  the  street-car  lines,  and  the  people  engaged  in  every 
)       other  branch  of  business,  are  each  and  all  allowed  to  open  their  respec- 
tive places  of  business  on  Sunday,  and  transact  their  ordinary  business 
^         if  they  desire,  but  the  barber,  and  he  alone,  is  required  to  close  his 
^  t       place  of  business.    The  b.arber  is  thus  deprived  of  property  without 
[        ^Qc  process  of  law,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
1 1        States  and  of  this  State. 
I  But  it  is  said  the  law  may  be  sustained  under  the  police  power  of  the 

State.  In  Tied.  Lim.  the  author  (section  85)  says:  "The  State,  in  its 
^xercise  of  police  power,  is,  as  a  general  proposition,  authorized  to  sub- 
ject all  occupations  to  a  reasonable  regulation,  where  such  regulation 
js  required  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  or  for  the  public  wel- 
^re."  It  is  also  conceded  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  this 
P^^er,  and  that  it  is  not  an  unlimited  arbitrary  power,  which  would 
?^ablo  the  legislature  to  prohibit  a  business  the  prosecution  of  which 
inflicts  no  damage  upon  others.  The  author  also  lays  down  the  rule 
l^at  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  institute  such  regu- 
Jsttions  when  a  proper  case  arises;  but  it  is  a  judicial  question  whether 
the  mode  or  calling  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  police  regulation. 
Iu  Millett  r.  People,  in  speaking  of  the  j)olice  power  of  the  State  as 
applicable  to  the  case  then  before  the  court,  it  is  said:  "  Their  require- 
ments have  no  tendency  to  insure  the  personal  safety  of  the  miner,  or 
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to  protect  his  property  or  the  property  of  others.  They  do  not  meet 
Dwarris's  definition  of  '  police  regulations.'  They  do  not  have  refer- 
ence to  the  comfort,  the  safety,  or  the  welfare  of  society.*' 

It  will  not  and  can  not  bo  claimed  that  the  law  in  question  was  passed 
as  a  sanitary  measure,  or  that  it  has  any  relation  whatever  to  the  health 
of  society.  As  has  been  heretofore  seen,  as  a  general  rule  a  police 
regulation  has  reference  to  the  health,  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
society.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  health,  the  comfort,  safety,  or 
welfare  of  society  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  keeping  open  of  a 
barber  shop  on  Sunday!  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  barber  business,  as  carried  on  in  this  State,  is  both  quiet  and 
orderly.  Indeed,  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence  incorporated  in  the  reconi, 
that  the  barber  business,  as  conducted,  is  quiet  and  orderly,  much  more 
so  than  many  other  departments  of  business.  In  view  of  the  nature  olf 
the  business  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  the  rights  of  any  person  can  be  affected,  or  how  the  comfort 
or  welfare  of  society  can  be  disturbed.  If  the  act  was  one  calculated  to 
promote  the  health,  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of  society,  then  it 
might  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

We  do  not  think  the  law  was  authorized  by  the  police  power  of  th^ 
State.    If  the  public  welfare  of  the  St§te  demand  that  all  business  and. 
all  labor  of  every  description,  except  work  of  necessity  and  charity, 
should  cease  on  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that  day  shalX 
bo  kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  legislature  has  the  piower  to  enact  a  law- 
requiring  all  persons  to  refrain  from  their  ordinary  callings  on  that  day, 
and  in  order  that  Sunday  may  bo  kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  then  all  will  bo 
placed  on  a  x>erfect  equality,  and  no  one  can  complain  of  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination.   But  when  the  legislature  undertakes  to  single  out  ono 
class  of  labor,  harmless  in  itself,  and  condemns  that,  and  that  alone,  it 
transcends  its  legitimate  powers  and  its  action  can  not  be  sustained. 
Judgment  will  be  reversed. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute— Sunday  Labor — ^Running  of 
Freight  Trains — Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R.  Co.  v.  CommontceaJtk, 
S4  Southeastern  Reporter ^  page  837, — The  railroad  company  was  indicted 
in  the  county  court  of  Appomattox  County,  Ya.,  for  violating  section 
3801  of  the  Code  of  1887,  which  is  as  follows : 

!No  railroad  company,  receiver,  or  trustee  controlling  or  operating  a 
railroad,  shall,  by  any  agent  or  employee,  load,  unload,  run,  or  trans- 
port VL\yo\\  such  road  on  a  Sunday  any  car,  train  of  cars,  or  locomotive, 
nor  i>ermit  the  same  to  be  done  by  any  such  agent  or  employee,  except 
where  such  cars,  trains,  or  locomotives  are  used  exclusively  for  the 
relief  of  wrecked  trains  or  trains  so  disabled  as  to  obstruct  the  main 
track  of  the  railroad;  or  for  the  transportation  of  United  States  mail; 
or  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  their  baggage;  or  for  the 
transportation  of  live  stock;  or  for  the  transportation  of  articles  of 
such  perishable  nature  as  would  be  necessarily  impaired  in  value  by 
one  day's  delay  in  their  passage:  Frovkled,  however ,  That  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  transport  live  stock  or  perishable  articles  on  a  Sundays 
to  an  extent  not  sufiicient  to  make  a  whole  train  load,  such  train  load^ 
may  be  made  up  with  cars  loaded  with  ordinary  freight. 

The  case  was  tried  ui^on  the  following- agreed  state  of  facts;  '^That> 
the  train  com])osed  of  empty  coal  cars,  which  are  used  exclusively^ 
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in  the  coal  business,  as  described  below,  passed  tbrougli  Appomattox 
County,  and  by  Apx)omattox  station,  between  9  o'clock  a.  m.  nud  3 
o'clock  p.  m.  of  Sunday,  April  2, 1893,  going  from  Crewe  to  Eoanoko; 
said  points  being  divisional  terminal  points  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Bailroad.  That  when  the  train  arrived  at  Roanoke  it  would  be  broken 
up  in  the  company's  yard,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  would  be  put 
into  another  train,  with  another  engine  and  crew,  and  sent  by  way  of 
Bluefield,  in  West  Yirginia,  to  the  coal  mines  at  Pocahontas,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  others  in  West  Yirginia.  At  these  mines  the  cars  would 
be  loaded  and  sent  by  way  of  Bluefield,  in  West  Virginia,  to  Lambert's 
Point,  in  Virginia.  The  coal  so  shipped  would  bo  coal  sold  to  parties 
out  of  the  State  of  Virginia  before  it  leaves  Bluefield,  and  to  bo  con- 
veyed to  the  purchasers  outside  of  Virginia  by  way  of  Bluefield,  W. 
Ta.,  and  Lambert's  Point,  Va.  That  said  train  was  not  one  of  those 
included  in  the  exemptions  in  section  3801,  Code  Va.,  1887." 

The  railroad  company  was  found  guilty  and  fined,  and  the  judgment 

of  the  county  court  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  Appomattox 

County,  from  which  court  the  case  was  brought  on  writ  of  error  to  the 

supreme  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia,  which  court,  on  June  11, 1896, 

i^endered  its  decision  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

The  following  languiige  was  used  by  Judge  Buchanan  in  delivering 
tlxe  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  : 

In  the  case  of  Norfolk  &  W.  E.  Co.  v.  Oom.,  reported  in  88  Va.,  95, 13 
^«  E.,  340,  this  court  held  that  the  statute  under  which  the  indictment 
i^  tbis  case  was  made  was  inconsistent  with  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
^QDstitation  of  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  trains  run- 
ning between  different  States  or  engaged  in  transporting  interstate 
^^ommerce,  and  therefore  void. 

The  oounsel  for  the  plaintiff  company  insists  that  the  principle 
decided  in  that  case  is  the  same  that  is  involved  in  this,  and  conclu- 
^ve  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attorney-general  for  the  Common- 
wealth contends  that  the  questions  involved  in  the  two  cases  are 
different,  and  if  they  were  the  same  that  the  decision  relied  on  as 
^^ntrolling  this  is  erroneous  and  ought  not  to  be  followed. 

The  train  which  the  plaintiff  company  was  indicted  for  running  in 
Violation  of  section  3801  of  the  Code  was  made  up  entirely  of  empty 
^rs,  which,  it  is  agreed,  were  used  exclusively  in  carrying  articles  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The  fact  that  they  had  been  so  used  in  the  past,  and  were  intended 
to  bo  so  used  in  the  future,  does  not  show  that  they  were,  at  the  time 
'^hen  the  act  was  done  for  which  the  plaintiff  company  was  indicted, 
^n^ged  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Coe  v. 
Errol  (116  U.  S.,  517,  525,  6  Sup.  Ct.,  d75)  that  ''when  the  products  of 
the  farm  or  the  forest  are  collected  and  brought  in  from  the  surround- 
ing country  to  a  town  or  station  serving  as  an  entrepdt  for  that  par- 
ocular  region,  whether  on  a  river  or  line  of  railroad,  such  products  are 
^ot  yet  exports,  nor  are  they  in  process  of  exportation,  nor  is  exporta- 
"^  \      ^u  begun  until  they  are  committed  to  the  common  carrier  for  trans- 
portation out  of  the  State  to  the  State  of  their  destination,  or  have 
started  on  their  ultimate  passage  to  that  State.    Until  then  it  is  reason- 
able to  regard  them  as  not  only  within  the  State  of  their  ongvu^ W\.  ^^ 


'\ 
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a  part  of  tlio  general  mass  of  property  of  that  State,  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  and  liable  to  taxation  there,  if  not  taxed  by  reason  of  their 
being  intended  for  exportation,  but  taxed  without  discrimination,  in  the 
usual  way  and  manner  in  which  such  property  is  taxed  in  the  State.'' 

If  this  be  the  true  rule  by  which  to  determine  when  the  products  of 
the  mine  become  articles  of  interstate  commerce,  and  cease  to  be  con- 
trolled entirely  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  why  is  it  not  the  correct  rule 
to  determine  when  the  carrier  of  such  products  becomes  engaged  in 
transporting  interstate  commerce  and  is  protected  and  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States f  In  the  one  case  the  miner  may  intend  to 
ship  a  particular  product  to  another  State,  and  may  be  preparing  the 
article  for  shipment,  yet  it  is  not  an  article  of  interstate  commerce 
until  it  starts  upon  its  final  destination  to  that  State,  and  until  that 
time  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  alone  and  has  none  of  the  rights 
of  an  article  of  interstate  commerce.  In  the  other  case  the  carrier  may 
bo  preparing  certain  cars  upon  which  to  transport  the  products  of  the 
miner  to  the  foreign  State,  and  they  may  be  on  their  journey  to  the 
place  from  which  they  are  to  be  shipped,  yet  why  should  those  cars  be 
considered  as  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  until  they  are  loaded  with 
articles  committed  to  the  carrier  to  be  transported  to  another  State  f 

The  reason  given  for  the  rule  that  goods  do  not  become  an  article  of 
interstate  commerce  until  actually  put  in  motion  for  some  place  out  of 
the  State,  or  committed  to  the  carrier  for  such  transportation,  is  that 
until  that  time  the  article,  though  intended  for  exportation,  may  never 
be  exported,  as  the  owner  has  the  perfect  right  to  change  his  mind  at 
any  time. 

The  common  carrier  has  the  same  right  to  change  his  mind  and  ship 
on  other  cars  than  those  which  he  may  have  provided  for  that  purpose^ 
and  the  cars  which  were  intended  for  that  purpose  may  never  be  used. 

The  rule  fixed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  one  case  seems  equally 
applicable  to  the  other.  Applying  that  rule  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  it 
would  seem  that  the  train  for  which  the  plaintiff  company  was  indicted 
for  running  was  not  when  so  running  engaged  in  transporting  articles 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  was  therefore  controlled  exclusively  by  tho 
laws  of  the  State. 

But  if  this  be  not  the  correct  view,  and  it  be  held  that  the  plaintiff,  in 
running  the  train,  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  interstate  commerce, 
was  the  legislation  in  question  within  the  powers  reserved  to  the  State, 
and  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States! 

Here  the  court  quotes  at  some  length  from  various  decisions,  princi- 
pally those  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  then  continues  ita 
opinion  in  part  as  follows: 

I  think  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  cases  referred  to  above,  and  others  not  cited,  this  conclusion  may 
be  drawn:  That  the  State  may,  in  order  to  secure  and  protect  the  lives 
or  health  of  its  citizens,  or  preserve  good  order  and  the  public  morals, 
legislate  for  such  purposes,  in  good  faith,  and  without  discrimination 
against  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  without  violating  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  such  legisla- 
tion may  sometimes  touch,  in  its  exercise,  the  line  separating  the  respec* 
tive  domains  of  national  and  State  authority,  and  to  some  extent  affect 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce. 

Was  the  statute  which  we  are  considering  passed,  in  good  faith,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  and  of  preserving  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  the  State! 
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The  oxperienco  of  mankind  has  shown  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
baying,  at  stated  iutervals,  a  day  of  rest  for  man  and  beast  from  their 
customary  labors.  It  is  necessary  both  for  the  physical  and  moral  nature 
of  man.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  States  of  the  Union,  recognize  this  requirement  for  rest  in 
man's  nature,  and  provide  for  it  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Here  the  court  quotes  from  certain  decisions  upholding  Sunday  laws, 
and  then  goes  on  to  say  as  follows : 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  such  laws  are  i>olice  regulations  of  the 
greatest  utility  for  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  society.  Neither 
is  there  any  question  that  the  statute  under  discussion  was  enacted  in 
good  faith  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  health  and  morals 
of  tho  people  of  this  State,  and  without  any  discrimination  whatever 
against  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  its  only  effect  upon 
snch  commerce  would  bo  to  delay  it  a  few  hours  in  its  journey  from  the 
point  of  shipment  to  its  destination.  Tho  statute  provides  for  tho  unin- 
terrupted shipment  of  articles  of  commerce  of  such  a  perishable  char- 
acter that  one  day's  delay  in  their  shipment  would  impair  their  value. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  coal  and  other  articles  of  commerce 
wLich  are  not  injured  by  short  delays,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  article  of  com- 
merce, that  requires  that  the  laws  of  the  State  enacted  and  necessary 

for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the  health  and  morals  of  its 

people  should  be  struck  down  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  more  rapid 

shipment. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  statute  which  the  plaintiff  company  was 

indicted  for  violating  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  commerce  clause  of  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  circuit 

court  was  right,  and  should  be  affirmed. 


Constitutional  Provision  —  When  Self-Exeoutino  —  En- 
forcement OF  FoBEiGN  Law — Illinois  Central  B.  Bv  Co.  v.  Ihlenherg^ 
75  Federal  Beporter,  page  873. — Action  was  brought  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee  by  Rudolph 
Iblenberg  against  the  railroad  company  above  named  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  personal  injuries  incurred  while  in  the  employ  of  said  com- 
pany. The  evidence  showed  that  the  cause  of  the  plaintiff^s  injury 
^as  a  defective  engine  on  which  he  was  employed  as  fireman;  that  ho 
bad  knowledge  of  the  defects  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
and  that  the  accident  occurred  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  court 
charged  the  jury  that  under  the  law  of  Tennessee,  or  under  the  com- 
mon law,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  but  that  tho  law  of  Mississippi, 
where  the  accident  occurred,  controlled  the  case,  and  that  section  193 
of  the  Mississippi  constitution  of  1890  ai)plied.  Tho  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  judgment  thereon  was  rendered  in  his 
fevor.  Tho  defendant  carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  before  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  sixth  circuit,  whicjh  ren- 
dered its  decision  July  8, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  tho  lower 
court.    The  section  above  mentioned  was  adopted  with  the  rest  of  the 
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constitution  in.  1890^  and  contained  the  following  language:  ^^Knowl 
edge  by  any  employee  injured  of  the  defective  or  unsafe  character  oi 
condition  of  any  machinery,  ways,  or  appliances  shall  be  do  defense 
to  an  action  for  injury  caused  thereby,  except  as  to  conductors  oi 
engineers  in  charge  of  dangerous  or  unsafe  cars  or  engines  volantaril^ 
operated  by  them."  The  accident  occurred  in  July,  1891,  subsequenl 
to  the  adoption  of  said  section.  The  main  j>oint  raised  by  the  defense 
was  that  said  section  was  not  self-executing;  that  is,  that  it  would  noi 
bo  binding  on  the  courts  in  considering  a  case  until  an  act  had  beei 
passed  by  the  legislature  to  give  it  effect. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  decided  adversely  to  the  defense  on  this 
point,  and  from  the  opinion,  which  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Taffc 
the  following  is  quoted: 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  only  question  we  have  before  us  in  thii 
case  on  the  record  is  whether  section  193  of  the  constitution  of  Missis 
sippi  was  self-executing,  and  whether,  if  self-executing,  it  should  b< 
enforced  in  a  Federal  court  sitting  in  Tennessee  in  an  action  for  an  injur; 
happening  in  Mississippi  after  the  constitutional  provision  went  int< 
effect. 

Here  the  court  cited  the  case  of  Groves  r.  Slaughter  (15  Peters,  j>ag 
440),  which  decided  that  a  certain  constitutional  provision  was  not  scL 
executing,  and  then  continued  as  follows: 

There  is  nothing  in  Groves  v.  Slaughter  to  justify  the  claim  that  i 
constitution  may  not  contain  self-executing  provisions.  It  may  be  con 
ceded  that  it  is  usually  a  declaration  of  fundamental  law,  and  that  manj 
of  its  provisions  are  only  commands  to  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  that  many 
are  mere  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass  laws; 
but  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  those  who  confirm  and  adopt 
the  constitution  to  make  any  of  its  provisions  self  executing  is  too  clear 
for  argument.  Hence  it  is  a  question  always  of  intention  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  language  used  and  the  surrounding  circumstances.  Con- 
sidering the  constitutional  clause  in  this  light,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  self-executing.  In  the  first  place,  the  language  of  the  particular 
clause  in  question  is  prohibitory,  and  is  in  the  exact  form  which  the 
legislature,  were  it  enaeting  such  a  provision  into  the  law,  would  use  in 
a  command  to  the  courts.  More  than  this,  there  is  language  in  the  sec- 
tion which  is  inconsistent  with  the  \iew  that  it  is  not  self-executing. 
The  final  clause  of  the  section  excludes  any  other  construction  than  that 
we  have  given.  It  is :  "  The  legislature  may  extend  the  remedies  herein 
provided  for  to  any  other  class  of  employees.''  This  certainly  implies 
that  so  much  of  the  section  as  precedes  the  clause  .ictually  provides 
remedies  for  those  mentioned  in  it,  and  leaves  to  the  legislature  power 
to  enlarge  the  benefits  of  the  section  by  applying  it  to  others  than  those 
named  in  the  section. 

The  only  remaining  question  for  discussion  is  whether  a  Federal  court 
in  Tennessee  will  enforce  the  Mississippi  constitution  with  respect  to 
the  tort  committed  in  that  State.  It  is  well  settled  by  the  decisions  c^ 
the  Federal  courts  that,  <^  while  it  is  true  that  the  statutes  of  a  State 
have  in  themselves  no  extraterritorial  force,  yet  rights  acquired  undei 
them  are  always  enforced  by  comity  in  the  State  and  national  courts  in 
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(ytbcr  8tates,  unless  they  are  opposed  to  the  public  policy  or  liiws  of  the 
forunu"  There  is  nothing  in  sectioa  193  of  the  Mississippi  constitution, 
here  under  consideration,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  the  Ten- 
nessee law  on  the  subject.    The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  afi&rmed. 


*  !^ 


rt*^ 


Contract  op  Service  to  Work  out  Finb  and  Costs— Modifi- 
cation OF  BUCH  Contract  Illegal — Shepherd  v.  State^  20  Southern 
S^par(eryp€ige  330. — The  appellant,  one  Shepherd,  was  prosecuted  in  the 
county  court  of  Macon  County^  Ala^  on  a  complaint  charging  him  with 
»  ** failure,  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  to  perform  a  contract  with 
sixrety  confessing  judgment  with  fine  and  costs,"  and  was  convicted  of 
tli«  offense  charged.  He  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
^v'lkich  court  rendered  its  decision  May  26, 1896^  and  reversed  the  jadg- 
isftent  ist  tho  lower  court  and  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner. 
e  charge  was  brought  under  section  3832  of  the  Code  of  Alabama,  and 
much  of  the  same  as  is  pertinent  to  the  case  is  hero  given : 

Any  defendant,  on  whom  a  fine  is  imposed  on  conviction  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, who  in  open  court  signs  a  written  contract,  approved  in 
^•^ting  by  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  conviction  is  had,  whereby, 
i<^  consideration  of  another  becoming  his  surety  on  a  confession  of  judg- 
^tt«nt  for  tho  fine  and  costs,  agrees  to  do  any  act,  or  i>erform  any  service 
^for  such  jierson,  and  who,  after  being  released  on  such  confession  of 
iodgment,  fails  or  refuses^  without  a  good  and  sufficient  excuse,  to  be 
^«tennined  by  the  jury ^  to  do  the  act,  or  perform  the  service,  which  in 
^Och  contract  he  promised  or  agreed  to  do  or  ]>erform,  must,  ou  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  damages  which  the  party 
^Contracting  with  him  has  suffered  by  such  failure  or  refusal,  and  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  jury  shall  assess  the  amount  of 
such  damages.    •    •    • 

From  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Haralson, 
^uid  containing  a  recital  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  following  is  quoted : 

There  is  no  dispute  but  that  the  contract  of  the  defendant  with  Mrs. 
Cunningham  was  good  and  sufficient  for  tho  purposes  intended,  and 
^as,  according  to  section  3832  of  the  Code,  for  tho  alleged  violation  of 
^bich  defendant  was  proceeded  against.  That  contract  recites  that 
iofeiidant  had  pleaded  guilty  in  the  county  court  in  a  specified  criminal 
iwocceding  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  was  fined  $50  and  costs — the  fine 
^ii(i  costs  amounting  to  $84.10— for  which  latter  sum,  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
^^  and  with  the  d<^endant,  confessed  a  judgment,  and  she  paid  tho 
^Bionnt thereof  for  the  defendant.  It  then  proceeds:  "I  agree  to  labor 
^*^f  tho  said  Mrs.  Cunningham  as  a  farm  hand,  and  do  good  and  faithful 
^rticeat  and  for  the  sum  of  $5  per  month  until  the  said  fine  and  costs 
^  fully  paid.  The  said  Mrs.  Cunningham  agrees  to  furnish  me  good 
''^dguffieient  food  and  clothing,  medicine,  and  medical  attention  when 
^^ed.''  This  contract,  as  appears  from  the  transcript,  was  taken  and 
approved  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court  in  which  said  conviction 
J^^sliad,  and  on  the  day  of  said  conviction,  and  was  filed  for  record  in 
"^eofficeof  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  ou  the  same  date.  The 
3^e«t  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  one  Hall,  her  present  husband,  testified 
^t  defendant  worked  on  the  plantation  of  his  wile  as  a  farm  hand  for 
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about  five  months,  and  that  ho,  as  her  agent,  with  the  consent  of  the 
defendant,  hired  him  to  the  section  boss  on  the  railroad,  and  while  so 
employed  defendant  quit  his  work  and  went  away  and  has  never 
returned,  and  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  contract  with  his  surety;  that 
he  instructed  the  section  boss  to  lock  or  fasten  the  defendant  up  at 
night,  if  he  did  not  quit  running  about,  but  he  did  not  know  whether 
ho  told  him  to  chain  defendant  or  not,  and  that  defendant  had  never 
complained  of  any  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  section  boss. 
Defendant,  examined  in  his  own  behalf,  denied  that  it  was  with  his 
consent  that  ho  was  put  to  work  on  the  railroad,  and  stated  that  while 
engaged  at  such  work  he  was  compelled  to  sleep  in  box  cars,  without 
any  comforts,  but  remained  at  work  until  the  section  boss  threaten^ 
to  chain  him  in  the  car  at  night,  and  he  left  that  service  only  because  he 
was  wrongly  treated. 

The  service  to  which  the  defendant  was  bound  under  the  contract 
with  his  employer,  as  authorized  by  statute,  was  penal.  He  was  in 
contemplation  of  law  x>erforming  labor  or  service  as  a  punishment,  as 
if  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county.  The  confessed  judgment 
and  the  contract  approved  by  the  court  in  such  cases  do  not  pay  the 
X)enalty  imposed,  but  are  the  conditions,  as  we  have  held,  on  which  the 
offender,  by  the  humane  provisions  of  the  law,  is  permitted  to  elect 
how  and  whom  ho  will  serve  in  satisfying  its  broken  demands.  The 
hirer  becomes  the  transferee  of  the  State  to  compel  the  satisfaction  of 
the  fine  and  costs  in  tho  manner  provided  for  in  the  contract,  and  for 
nothing  more.  The  failure  to  perform  service  under  any  contract  not 
made  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  statute,  for  the  purposes  therein 
specified,  is  not  denounced  as  criminal.  When  a  contract  of  the  kind 
has  been  once  entered  into,  approved  by  the  court,  and  filed,  all  as 
authorized  by  statute,  it  becomes  binding  and  can  not  afterwards  be 
modified  by  the  consent,  even,  of  the  parties,  so  a^  to  allow  any  other 
service  to  be  legally  exacted  of  or  performed  thereunder  by  defendant. 
The  defendant's  penal  servitude  was  that  of  a  farm  hand  for  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, and  when  she  changed  his  service  and  hired  him  to  a  rail- 
road company  to  do  railroad  work,  she  violated  her  contract  with  tho 
defendant  and  her  obligation  to  the  State,  and  defendant  was  not  amen- 
able to  penalties  for  refusing  to  perform  it.  As  it  is  apparent  the 
defendant  is  guilty  of  no  crime  in  what  is  alleged  against  him,  and  can. 
never  be  convicted  of  the  charge  preferred,  it  is  ordered  that  he  be 
discharged. 


Definition  of  "W^ges"  under  Law  Exempting  Same  frosc 
Garnishment — Swift  Manufucturing  Co.  v  Henderson^  25  Southeastern 
Reporter^  page  27, — This  action  was  brought  in  justice's  court  by  M.  L. 
Henderson  against  one  Pittman,  and  the  Swift  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  summoned  as  garnishee.  There  was  a  judgment  against  the 
garnishee,  who  petitioned  the  superior  court  of  Muscogee  County,  Ga., 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  which  was  refused,  and  the  garnishee  then 
brought  the  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  June  8, 1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  superior 
court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  substantially  as  follows :  Henderson  sued 
Pittman  for  a  debt,  and  the  manufacturing  company  was  summoned  as 
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gr<irDisbee.  Said  company  answered  that  all  they  owed  Pittman  was 
lue  him  as  daily  wages,  which  was  exempt  by  law  from  the  process  of 
rarnishment.  The  evidence  at  the  trial  showed  that  Pittman  was 
mployed  by  the  garnishee,  not  at  a  stix)ulated  sum  per  day,  but  at 

>  rate  of  11  cents  per  hank,  and  that  the  wages  he  received  for  a  day's 
rork  depended  upon  the  number  of  hanks  he  turned  out.  The  justice 
f  the  peace  charged  the  jury  that,  if  the  garnishee  had  Pittman 
mployed  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  day,  his  wages  would  not  be  subject 

>  garnishment,  but  if  he  was  doing  contract  work  at  so  much  a  piece 
r  hank,  as  the  evidence  seemed  to  show,  then  his  wages  would  be  sub- 
let. 

The  supreme  court  decided  that  this  charge  was  erroneous,  and  in  the 
yrUabus  of  the  case  which  was  prepared  by  said  court  it  laid  down  the 
iw  as  follows: 

The  word  "  wages"  means  the  comi)ensation  paid  to  a  hired  person 
3r  his  services.  This  compensation  to  the  laborer  may  be  a  specified 
am  for  a  given  time  of  service,  or  a  fixed  sum  for  a  specified  work; 
hat  is,  payment  may  be  made  by  the  job.  The  word  "wages"  does 
lot  imply  that  the  compensation  is  to  be  determined  solely  upon  the 
^asis  of  time  spent  in  service.  It  may  be  determined  by  the  work 
Lone.  Accordingly,  where  the  compensation  of  an  ordinary  laborer  in 
k  factory  is  so  many  cents  per  '^  hank ''  for  every  hank  he  makes,  paya- 
)le  biweekly,  this  compensation  is  "  wages,"  and  as  such  exempt  from 
^he  process  of  garnishment. 
The  judge  erred  in  refusing  to  sanction  the  petition  for  certiorari. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Serv- 
ants— Texas  Central  By.  Co.  v.  Frazier^  36  Southwestern  Reporter ^  page 
43^.— This  action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Hamilton  County, 
Tex.,  by  Etta  Frazier,  for  herself  and  minor  child,  against  the  railroad 
company  above  named  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, J.  W.  Frazier,  resulting  from  the  wrecking  of  a  train  on  which  ho 
^as  employed  as  brakeman  and  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  engi- 
neer of  said  train.    Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  rail- 
i^ad  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  Texas, 
^bich  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  and  held  that  under 
ftoact  of  March  10, 1891  (fellow-servant  act),  the  engineer  of  the  train 
^as  a  vice-principal  of  the  railroad  company  and  not  a  fellow-servant 
^f  the  deceased  brakeman,  Frazier.    (See  case  of  Texas  Central  liy.  Co. 
^*  Frazier,  published  on  page  774  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
^bor,  No.  7.) 
Sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  in  question  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
*^t  all  ])er8ons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  railway  corporations, 
'oteign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who  are  entrusted  by 
*^ch  corporation  with  the  authority  of  superintendence,  control,  or 
Command  of  other  persons  in  the  employer  service  of  such  corporation, 
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or  vrith  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  iji  the  i)erforroance 
of  auy  duty  of  sach  employee,  are  vicei>rincipala  of  sueh  corporation 
and  are  not  fellow-servants  with  such  employee. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  i>er8on8  who  .ire  engaged  in  the  common  service  of 
such  railway  corporations,  and  who  while  so  engaged  are  working 
together  at  the  same  time  and  place  to  a  common  puri)ose,  of  same 
grade,  neither  of  such  persona  being  entrusted  by  such  corporations, 
with  any  superintendence  or  control  over  their  fellow-employees,  are 
fellow- servants  with  each  other:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  employees  of  such  corporation, 
in  the  service  of  such  corporation,  fellow- servants  with  other  employees 
of  such  corporation,  engaged  in  any  other  deportment  of  service  of  such 
corporjitioii.  Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  fellow-servants. 

From  the  decision  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals,  above  noted,  the 
railroad  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  sux^remo  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  dedsion  June  22, 1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court.  In  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  which  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Denman,  the  following  language  was  used : 

Though  it  is  earnestly  disputed  by  plaintiff  in  error,  let  it  be  conceded, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  opinion,  that  the  evidence  warranted  the  jury 
in  believing  that  the  engineer  was  guilty  of  negligence  resulting  in 
Frazier's  death. 

The  railroad  company,  as  plaintiff  in  error,  has  Inrought  the  case  to 
this  court,  assigning  as  error  that  the  court  of  civil  appeals  erred  in 
not  sustaining  its  assignment  in  that  court,  to  the  effect  that  the  court 
below  erred  in  rendering  judgment  for  i^laintiff,  because  the  verdict  is 
without  evidence  in  the  record  to  support  it;  there  being  no  evidence 
that  the  engineer  was  a  vice-principal  of  the  defendant  company,  as 
claimed  by  plaintiff.  The  question,  stated  in  a  different  form,  is, 
Were  the  engineer  and  Brakeman  Frazier  follow  servants  under  the 
act  of  March  10, 1891,  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  accident? 
If  they  were,  the  judgment  must  be  reversed. 

In  Kailway  Co.  v.  Warner  (35  S.  W.,  364),  this  court  held  that  under 
the  act  of  1893  (which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  act  of  1891,  as  far 
as  this  case  is  concerned),  in  order  to  constitute  two  p^sons  fellow- 
servants  the  following  distinguishing  characteristics  must  be  found 
concurring  and  common  to  them:  (1)  They  must  be  engaged  in  the 
common  service;  (2)  they  must  be  in  the  same  grade  of  employment; 
(3)  tliey  must  be  working  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  (4)  they 
must  be  working  to  a  common  purpose.  We  do  not  understand  that^ 
any  question  is  made  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  constructiou  placeci 
upon  the  statute  in  that  case,  nor  do  we  understand  it  to  be  denied 
that  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  said  characteristics  are  shown  by  the 
evidence  to  be  concurring  and  common  to  the  engineer  and  Frazier  in 
the  case  before  us;  but  defendant  in  error  denies  that  they  ^^  were  in 
the  same  grade  of  employment,"  for  the  reason  that,  under  the  Warner 
case,  the  test  as  to  whether  they  were  in  the  same  grade  of  emplo}'- 
ment  was  decided  to  be  whether  one  had  authority  over  the  other  while 
engaged  in  the  common  service,  and  the  evidence  here  shows  that  the 
engineer  had  authority  over  Frazier,  in  that  he  had  the  power,  by  sig- 
nal, to  direct  him  to  apply  the  brakes. «  The  purpose  of  the  statute  wa» 
to  impute  to  the  master  the  negligence  of  an  employee  upon  whom  h<^ 
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has  conferred  anthority  or  power  to  inflnence  tlio  action  or  volition  of 
another  employee  in  the  performance  of  his  dnties.    Under  the  com- 
mon-law mle^  as  settled  in  this  State  before  the  statute,  the  negligence 
of  an  employee  wonld  not  have  been  imputed  to  the  master  unless  he 
had  the  x>owcr  to  employ  and  discharge,  it  being  assumed  that  such 
power  was  necessary  to  subject  the  will  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
former.     The  statute,  however,  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  author* 
ity  or  i>ower  in  one  employee  to  superintend,  control,  or  command,  or 
direct  another  employee  in  the  x>erformance  of  his  duties,  as  effectually 
iniiaences  and  subjects  to  the  former  the  will  of  the  latter  as  does  the 
power  to  employ  and  discharge.    But  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
statute  to  impute  to  the  master  the  negligence  of  an  employee  upon 
whom  be  had  couferred  no  such  power,  but  had  merely  imposed  the  duty, 
in  certain  contingencies  arising  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  of  giv- 
ing a  signal  whereby  another  employee  would  know  that  the  occasion 
had  arisen  for  him  to  i>erform  some  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  rules 
governing  his  employment,  leaving  such  employee  free  to  perform  such 
duty  in  his  own  way  under  such  rules.    In  such  a  case  there  is  no  sub- 
pection  of  the  will  of  one  to  that  of  the  other. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  signal  given  by  the  engineer  for 
l^xakes  was  a  mere  notice  to  the  brakeman,  Frazier,  that  the  occasion 
biad  arisen  for  him  to  perform  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  rules; 
bliat  the  fact  that  the  eugineer  was  intrusted  by  the  company  with  the 
Lliscretion  of  determining  when  the  brakes  should  be  applied,  and  to 
Blgual  therefor,  did  not  give  him  any  ^'authority  of  superintendence, 
cMDutrol,  or  command,"  or  "authority  to  direct"  Frazier  in  the  perfonn- 
skxceof  his  duties;  that  Frazier,  in  attempting  to  set  brakes  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  was  governed  and  controlled  by  the  direc- 
tion and  command  of  the  rule,  and  not  of  the  engineer,  and  tliat, 
tlierefore,  under  the  statute,  they  were  "in  the  same  grade  of  emx^loy- 
ment"  and  fellow-servants.    It  follows  that  the  assignment  of  error 
^as  well  taken,  and  that  the  judgments  of  the  trial  court  and  court  of 
civil  appeals  must  be  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded. 


Labobebs'  Liens — Who  Entitled  to — Oliver  v.  Macon  Hardware 
^oMalj25  SoutheaetemBeporierjpagedOS. —In  the  matter  of  a  judgment 
^liiust  the  Macon  Hardware  Company,  rendered  in  the  superior  court 
^^  Bibb  County,  Ga.,  Henry  B.  Oliver  intervened,  alleging  that  he  was 
^ clerk  in  the  service  o^  said  company;  that  the  amount  he  claimed  was 
(ine  liim  for  labor  and  services  as  a  clerk;  that  as  such  clerk  he  per- 
formed manual  labor  and  was  entitled  to  lien  under  the  provisions  of 
Action  1974  of  the  Code  of  1882.  A  judgment  was  rendered  against 
^^0  intervener,  and  he  brought  the  case  on  writ  of  error  before  the 
^preme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court  rendered  its  decision  March 
^  1^96,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  superior  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Lumpkin,  and  from 
tie  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  the  foUow- 
^^g  is  quoted: 

.  I^rimarily,  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment  is  not  a  "laborer," 
^^  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  section  1974  of  the  Code,  even 
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thougli  tlio  proper  discharge  of  Lis  duties  may  include  the  perforuiance 
of  some  amount  of  manual  labor.  If  the  contract  of  employment  con- 
templated that  the  clerk's  services  were  to  consist  mainly  of  work 
requiring  mental  skill  or  business  capacity,  and  involying  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  faculties,  rather  than  work  the  doing  of  which  prop- 
erly would  depend  upon  mere  physical  power  to  perform  ordinary  man- 
ual labor,  he  would  not  be  a  laborer. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  which  the  contract  required  the  clerk 
to  do  was,  in  the  main,  to  be  the  performance  of  such  labor  as  that  last 
above  indicated,  ho  would  be  a  laborer.  In  any  given  case  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  clerk  is  entitled,  as  a  laborer,  to  enforce  a  summary 
lien  against  the  property  of  his  employer  must  be  determined  with 
reference  to  its  own  particular  facts  and  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  his  opinion,  which  was  but  an  amplification  of  the 
syllabus  of  the  same  above  quoted,  Jiidge  Lumpkin  said  as  follows : 

In  determining  whether  a  particular  clerk  or  other  employee  is  really 
a  laborer  the  character  of  the  work  he  does  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. In  other  words,  he  must  be  classified,  not  according  to  the 
arbitrary  designation  of  his  calling,  but  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  services  required  of  him  by  his  employer. 


Labobebs'  Liens— -Who  Entitled  to — Cole  et  ah  v.  McNdUj  25 
Southeastern  Reporter ^  pa^e  402. — Suit  was  brought  by  E.  H.  McNeill  in 
the  superior  court  of  Oharlton  County,  Ga.,  to  foreclose  a  general  lien 
as  a  laborer  upon  the  property  of  Cole  and  Covington,  under  the  pro- 
visioDS  of  section  1974  of  the  Code  of  1882.    Said  section  is  as  follows : 

Laborers  shall  have  a  general  lien  upon  the  property  of  their  employ- 
ers, liable  to  levy  and  sale,  for  their  labor,  which  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  superior  to  all  other  liens,  except  liens  for  taxes,  the  special  liens  of 
landlords  on  yearly  crops,  and  such  other  liens  as  are  declared  by  law 
to  be  superior  to  them. 

A  judgment  was  rendered  for  Mcl^eill,  and  the  defendants  carried 
the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  gave 
its  decision  July  13, 1896,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 
The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  not  published,  but  the  syllabus  of 
the  samC;  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  and  which  sufficiently 
shows  the  facts  in  the  case,  reads  as  follows : 

One  who  was  employed  as  a  '*  woodsman,''  and  whose  duties  as  such 
included  overlooking  and  superintending  a  large  number  of  ordinary 
hands  engaged  in  turpentine  operations,  who  had  authority  to  employ 
and  discharge  these  hands,  who  also  worked  in  a  commissary  in  the 
capacity  of  a  clerk,  and  who  was  employed  for  his  skill  in  rendering 
services  which  obviously  required  mental  and  business  capacity,  rather 
than  the  mere  power  to  do  manual  toil,  these  services  consisting  much 
more  largely  of  "  head  work"  than  of  ^'  hand  work,"  was  not  a  laborer, 
entitled,  under  section  1974  of  the  Code,  to  foreclose  a  lien  aa  such, 
although,  in  point  of  fact  and  of  necessity,  he  did,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  a  considerable  amount  of  m<anual  labor,  and  often  became 
physically  fatigued. 
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Under  the  evidence  contained  in  the  record  the  verdict  was  contrary 
to  law,  for  the  reason  that  the  jury  could  not  properly  find  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  *' laborer." 


MEcnANics'  Liens — Applicability  of  Act  to  Street  Bail- 
ways — Constitutionality  of  Act — Kew  England  Engineering  Co. 
T,  Odkwood  Street  Railtcay  Co.,  75  Federal  Reporter^  page  162, — A  bill 
was  filed  by  the  New  England  Engineering  Company  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  western  divi- 
sion, to  enforce  a  mechanic's  lien  against  the  street-railway  company 
above  named  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio  statute  of  March  20, 
1S80  {^  Ohio  Laws,  page  120),  and  the  railway  company  filed  a 
demurrer  thereto.  The  court  rendered  its  decision  July  13,  1896,  and 
overruled  the  demurrer. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Taft,  shows  the 
important  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom : 

The  demurrer  was  intended  to  present  these  points:  First.  That  the 
statute  upon  which  complainant  relies  does  not  apply  to  a  street-railway 
company.  Second.  If  it  does  apply,  that  the  statute  itself  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.    Of  these  in  their  order. 

].  The  statute  relied  on  is  an  act  entitled  ^' An  act  to  fix  responsi- 
bility and  to  protect  labor  and  the  rights  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors on  all  public  works  or  work  done  for  companies,  corporations, 
contracting  companies,  or  individuals.''  The  first  section  of  the  act 
provides  as  follows: 

^'Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  that  any  x)erson  who  shall  have  performed  common  or  mechanical 
labor  ux)on,  or  furnished  supplies  to,  any  railroad,  turnpike,  plank  road, 
canal,  or  on  any  public  structure  being  erected,  or  on  any  abutment, 
pier,  culvert,  or  foundation  for  same,  or  for  any  side  track,  embank- 
ment, excavation,  or  any  public  work,  protection,  ballasting,  delivering 
or  placing  ties,  or  track  laying,  whether  the  labor  is  performed  for,  or 
the  supplies  or  material  is  furnished  to,  any  company,  corporation,  con- 
tractor, or  subcontractor,  construction  company,  or  individual,  shall 
have  a  first,  immediate,  and  absolute  lien  on  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
erty on  which  said  work  is  done  and  to  which  said  supplies  have  been 
contributed,  and  shsiU  hold  the  railroad,  canal,  turnpike,  plank  road 
or  structure,  to  the  creation  or  construction  of  which  the  said  labor  or 
supplies  has  been  contributed,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  have  been 
in  whole  or  in  part  created  by  said  labor  or  supplies,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  railroad,  canal,  turnpike,  plank  road,  public  work  or  structure,  as 
to  operation,  occupation,  or  use,  until  the  claim  for  such  labor  or  sup- 
plies is  properly  adjusted  and  paid  in  full." 

The  contention  is  that  the  term  <'  railroad,"  as  used  in  this  section, 
I'efers  to  commercial  or  traffic  railroads,  as  distinguished  from  <<  street 
^ilways." 

We  are  to  determine  from  the  association  in  which  the  term  oi'curs 
Whether  street  railroads  would  naturally  be  included  within  it.  I  am 
Very  clear  that  the  doctrine,  **Noscitur  a  sociis,"  establishes  that  the 
\v-ord  "  railroad,"  in  this  connection,  includes  "  street  railroads."  It 
'^as  intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  laboring  men,  contractors,  and 
Subcontractors  on  all  public  works;  and,  in  the  sense  of  the  statute, 
u  railroad,  a  turnpike,  a  plank  road,  or  a  canal  is  a  public  work,  though 
it  may  be  built  by  a  private  corporation.    Certainly,  tYi^i  -gxxfeWft  \^^>&j 
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which  would  furnish  a  lien  to  ono  working  upon  a  turnpike  or  a  plank 
road  or  a  canal  or  a  traffic  railway  would  bo  likely  to  provide  a  lien  for 
ono  working  upon  a  street  railway.  While  mechanic's  lien  laws  should 
not  bo  strained  to  mean  more  than  their  language  will  justify,  they  are 
not  to  receive  a  narrow  construction,  and  every  purpose  that  is  within 
the  letter  and  policy  of  the  law  should  be  given  effect.  Even  if  a  street 
railroad  were  not  included  within  the  term  "  railroad,''  I  think  it  would 
come  within  the  expression  *'  any  i)ublic  structure."  The  street  railway 
is  a  public  structure  in  the  sense  that  it  is  constructed  on  the  public 
street  for  public  purposes,  though  operated  by  a  private  corporation 
for  gain.  In  the  case  at  bar  a  street  railroad  is  certainly  a  structure 
like  those  mentioned  in  the  act  under  consideration,  and  therefore 
comes  within  the  general  words  used,  if  not  included  sis  a  railroad.  It 
is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  narrowest  construction  of  the  statute  in 
question  would  not  exclude  street-railway  companies  from  its  operation. 

2.  It  is  claimed  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  reliance  is  had 
for  this  contention  on  the  third  section  of  the  act.  I  do  not  iind  it 
necessary  to  decide  the  question  mooted  with  respect  to  section  3,  how- 
ever, because,  assuming  it  to  be  invalid,  I  think  the  rest  of  the  law 
may  very  well  stand.  The  main  object  of  the  law  was  to  give  a  lien  for 
work  done  on  the  structares  mentioned  in  the  act.  Section  3  is  a  mere 
special  mode  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  lien.  If  section  3  had 
not  been  in  the  act,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  other  sections,  though  no  particular  proceeding  was 
mentioned  by  which  the  lien  could  be  enforced.  Unless  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  legislature's  sole  purpose  in  this  act  was  to  enable  a  lica 
claimant  to  take  owner  by  the  throat,  so  to  speak,  and  compel  payment 
by  force  of  an  injunction,  the  contention  that  the  act  becomes  inoper- 
ative by  the  reason  of  the  invalidity  of  the  third  section  must  fail.  Wo 
can  not  impute  to  the  legislature  any  such  intention.  Its  main  purx)ose 
was  to  create  a  lien  in  cases  where  its  existence  was  previously  doubt- 
ful. The  lien  being  created,  the  remedy  is  manifest.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  authorities  to  show  that  part  of  the  act  may  be  valid 
and  part  invalid  by  reason  of  its  constitutional  restriction.  In  such 
cases  the  court  must  be  able  to  say  from  an  examination  of  the  whole 
act  that  the  legislature  would  have  passed  that  which  is  valid  even  if 
it  had  been  advised  that  the  invalid  section  would  be  declared  so. 

The  demurrer  will  be  overruled. 


Mortgages  on  Crops — Laborers'  Liens  on  Same— Priority— 
Wutsanv.MayjSo  Southwestern  Beporterj  page  1108. — Action  was  brought 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Ashley  County,  Ark.,  and  a  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  defendant,  May.  The  plaintiff,  Watson,  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
May  23, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Battle,  sind 
containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  quoted  below : 

One  bale  of  cotton,  of  the  value  of  $34,  is  the  property  in  controversy 
in  this  action.  Appellant^  D.  E.  Watson,  claims  possession  of  it  under 
a  mortgage  executed  to  him  by  R.  P.  Brown,  and  appellee,  J.  W.  May, 
says  that  was  the  product  of  labor  performed  by  him  in  the  service  of 
Brown,  and  was  received  by  him  in  payment  of  the  amount  due  him  for 
saeh  labor. 
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No  bill  of  exceptions  was  filed,  aud  the  facts  and  tbo  declarations  of 
law  upon  which  a  reversal  is  asked  are  set  out  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court.    The  facts,  as  found  by  the  court,  are  as  follows : 

"  !•  That  the  bale  of  cotton  in  controversy  was  the  product  of  the 

labor  of  defendant,  May,  and  delivered  to  him  in  payment  for  services 

as  such  laborer  under  a  verbal  contract  with  one  B.  P.  Brown  in  1891. 

"2.  That  tho  plaintiff,  Watson,  had  a  valid  mortgage  on  the  crop  of 

said  II.  P.  Brown  for  said  year  1891. 

'•3.  That  plaintiff's  mortgage,  duly  acknowledged,  was  filed  for  record 
January  15, 1891,  and  Defendant  May's  contract  with  Brown  was  made 
in  April,  1891." 

Apxiellant  contends  that  his  mortgage  having  been  filed  for  record 
on  the  15th  of  January^  1891,  and  the  contract  of  api>ellee  to  xierform 
labor  having  been  entered  into  in  April,  1891,  his  lien  upon  tho  cotton 
was  prior  and  paramount  to  that  acquired  by  appellee,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  xx>88e8sion  of  tho  cotton.  The  accuracy  of  this  conten- 
tion depends  upon  tlie  proi>er  interpretation  of  tho  statute  regulating 
laborers'  liens. 

Section  4766,  Sand.  &  H.  Dig.,  provides:  "Laborers  who  perform 
work  and  labor  for  any  i>erson  under  a  written  or  verbal  contract,  if 
unpaid  for  the  same,  shall  have  an  absolute  lien  on  the  production  of 
their  labor  for  such  work  and  labor.'^  Other  statutes  were  subse- 
quently enacted,  which  are  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4783.  Contracts  for  services  or  labor  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year  sliall  not  entitle  the  parties  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  unless  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  parties,  witnessed  by  two  disinterested  witnesses, 
or  acknowledged  before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  take  acknowl- 
edgments." 

"Sec  4786.  Specific  liens  are  reserved  upon  so  much  of  the  produce 
raised  and  articles  constructed  (ht  manufactured  by  laborers  during 
their  contract  as  will  secure  all  moneys  and  tho  value  of  all  supplies 
furnished  tlicm  by  the  employers  and  all  wages  or  shares  due  tho 
laborers,  and  if  either  party  shall  before  settlement  dispose  of  or  appro- 
priate the  same  without  the  consent  of  the  other  so  as  to  defraud  him 
of  the  amount  due,  such  party  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor," etc. 

"  Sec.  4787.  A  copy  of  such  contract  or  the  original  shall  bo  filed  in 
tlie  recorder's  office  of  the  proper  county,  and  such  filing  shall  be  suffi- 
cient notice  of  the  existence  of  such  lien,  and  no  third  party  shall  be 
prejudiced  by  the  existence  of  such  lien,  nor  in  any  manner  liable  under 
t^e  provisions  of  this  act  unless  a  copy  of  tho  contract  is  filed  in  the 
recorder's  office,  as  above  provided." 

As  verbal  contracts  can  not  be  filed,  the  last  section  has  no  reference 
*o  them,  or  contracts  for  a  less  period  than  one  year,  as  they  are  not 
^^uired  to  be  in  writing. 

It  not  api>earing  that  appellee  was  hired  to  labor  except  in  the  pro- 
•iuction  of  tlie  crop  of  1891,  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  not  employed  for 
^  longer  period  than  one  year.  The  court  did  not  so  find,  and  we  can 
^ot  presume  that  ho  was,  and  it  was  not  necessary  that  his  contract 
^Hould  have  been  in  writing. 

The  mortgage  of  appellant  and  the  contract  of  appellee  being  valid, 
^^liohadthe  superior  lienf  Upon  this  question  the  statute  is  silent, 
^Jid  no  decision  has  been  rendered  by  this  court.  But  the  decisions  of 
^milar  questions  as  to  liens  of  landlords  furnish  us  with  a  guide  in  this 

The  statutes  give  landlords  liens  upon  the  crops  of  their  tenants  for 
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rent,  but  say  nothing  about  tlio  superiority  of  such  incumbrances  over 
prior  mortgages;  yet  this  court  has  held  that  such  liens  take  hold  of 
the  crops  as  soon  as  they  come  into  existence,  and  are  superior  to  a 
mortgage  on  the  same  property  executed  and  filed  for  record  before 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  make  a  mortgage  on  a  crop  to 
be  planted  valid.  "No  lien  can  attach  at  an  earlier  moment.  Being  the 
creatures  of  the  statute,  liens  created  by  contract  must  yield  to  them 
in  superiority.  This  preference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  the 
fruit  of  the  lands  of  the  landlord. 

The  lien  for  rent  is  on  the  production  of  the  land  of  the  landlord, 
while  the  lien  of  the  laborer  is  on  the  production  of  his  labor.  As  the 
lien  of  the  former  seizes  the  product  of  the  land  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
existence,  so  does  the  latter  seize  the  product  of  the  laborer.  As  a 
prior  mortgage  of  a  crop  must  yield  to  the  lien  of  the  former  on  the 
same  property,  so  a  like  mortgage,  for  the  same  reason,  must  yield, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  to  the  latter.  The  evidence  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  statute  to  protect  the  latter  against  older  mortgages  is 
stronger  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  former.  It  inhibits  the  employer 
from  disposing  of  or  appropriating  the  production  of  labor,  before  set- 
tlement, so  as  to  defraud  the  laborer  of  the  amount  due  him,  and  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  him  to  do  so,  thereby  evincing  an  intention  that 
the  lien  of  the  laborer  on  the  product  of  his  labor  shall  be  paramount 
to  any  created  by  his  employer. 

As  the  bale  of  cotton  in  controversy  was  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
the  appellee,  and  was  received  in  payment  of  the  amount  due  him  for 
his  services,  he  is  entitled  to  hold  it.    Judgment  affirmed. 


Mortgage  on  Crops — Laborers^  Liens  on  Same — Priority — 
Sitton  i\  Dubois  et  al.j  15  Pacific  Reportvr^  page  303. — ^Action  was 
brought  in  the  superior  court  of  King  County,  Wash.,  by  A,  Sitton 
against  C.  C.  Dubois  and  others  and  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
plaintiff.  One  of  the  defendants,  E.  B.  Lilienthal,  appealed  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  3, 1896, 
and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Scott,  and  the 
following,  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  quoted 
therefrom : 

The  plaintili'  brought  this  action  to  forclose  a  laborer's  lein  under  vol. 
1,  Code,  §1695,  on  certain  crops  grown  upon  land  owned  by  the  defend- 
ants Dubois  in  the  year  1894,  Said  defendants  had  executed  to  appel- 
lant, in  !N'ovember,  1893,  a  chattel  mortgage  to  cover  such  crop,  it  not  then 
being  in  existence.  The  appellant  was  made  a  defendant  in  said  action, 
and  appeared,  setting  up  his  mortgage  lien,  and  asked  for  a  foreclosure, 
which  was  granted ;  but  the  court,  in  foreclosing  the  lien  of  the  plan  tiff, 
fonnd  that  it  was  entitled  to  priority  over  appellant's  mortgage,  where- 
upon this  appeal  was  taken.  Said  statute  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision :  "And  the  lien  created  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
a  preferred  lien,  and  shall  be  prior  to  all  other  liens."  Appellant  con- 
tends that  this  provision  does  not  include  a  mortgage  incumbrance, 
especially  as  several  prior  statutes  upon  this  subject,  enacted  at  various 
times  by  the  legislature,  expressly  made  such  liens  prior  to  any  other 
"Jieii  or  incumbrance." 
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Appellant  contends  that  tbo  word  "  lien  "  does  not  generally  iuclude 
an  incumbrance  by  mortgage,  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  legislature  dropped  the  term  "  incumbrance "  in  the  statute 
now  in  force,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make 
such  lien  prior  to  a  mortgage  lien  or  incumbrance. 

Had  it  been  tho  intention  of  the  legislature  to  except  mortgage  liens 
from  the  operation  of  this  act,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  done  so 
by  express  provision,  and  not  merely  by  dropi)ing  the  word  "  incum- 
brance "  from  the  section,  which  very  likely  was  understood  and  intended 
as  included  in  the  word  "liens," previously  therein  used. 

Appellant  further  contends  that,  unless  the  act  can  be  construed  to 
accept  mortgage  liens,  it  is  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
impair  tho  obligation  of  contracts,  as  it  would  be  possible,  after  a  mort- 
gagee, in  consequence  of  the  security  afforded  by  a  mortgage,  had 
advanced  money  to  the  mortgagor,  for  such  mortgagor  to  wholly  divest 
him  of  all  benefit  of  the  security  by  contracting  for  labor  without  his 
consent  or  knowledge.  But  this  act  was  in  force  at  the  time  appellant's 
mortgage  was  executed,  and  therefore,  in  effect,  entered  into  and 
formed  a  part  of  it.    Afiirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Conspiracy — Strike — Injunction — Illegality   of   a   "  Pa- 
trol"—  Vegelahn  r.   Quntner  et   al.^  44  Northeastern  Reporter,  page 
1077. ^K  bill  was  filed  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Sufl:blk  County, 
Mass.,  by  Frederick  O.  Vegelahn,  asking  for  an  injunction  against 
George  M.  Guntner  and  others  to  restrain  them  from  interfering  with 
liis  business,  etc.    The  hearing  was  before  Judge  O,  W.  Holmes.    It 
appears  that  he  issued  a  preliminary  injunction,  which  not  only  enjoined 
tlic  defendants  from  committing  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  but 
J^lso,  in  effect,  from  maintaining  a  patrol  of  men  in  front  of  the  plain- 
tiff's factory  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  those  in  his  employ  to  leave 
%  or  those  seeking  employment  to  refrain  from  so  doing.    As  a  result 
of  the  hearing  the  injunction  was  made  permanent,  but  was  so  modi- 
fed  as  to  restrain  the  defendants  only  from  committing  acts  of  vio- 
kuce  or  intimidation.    On  a  report  of  the  case  to  the  full  bench  of  the 
snprcmo  judicial  court,  the  injunction  was,  by  a  divided  court,  so  modi- 
fed  as  to  conform  to  the  preliminary  injunction  issued  by  Judge 
Holmes,    The  decision  of  said  court  was  rendered  October  27,  1896, 
^^d  its  opinion,  containing  a  sufficient  statement  of  tho  facts  in  the 
^^  was  delivered  by  Judge  Allen.    The  following  language  is  used 
therein : 

The  principal  question  in  this  case  is  whether  the  defendants  should 
Y  enjoined  against  maintaining  the  patrol.  Tho  report  shows  that, 
following  upon  a  strike  of  the  plaintiff's  workmen,  the  defendants  con- 
spired to  prevent  him  from  getting  workmen,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
Wm  from  carrying  on  his  business,  unless  and  until  ho  should  adopt  a 
^ftain  schedule  of  prices.  The  means  adopted  were  persuasion  and 
^cial  pressure,  threats  of  personal  injury  or  unlawful  harm  conveyed 
r^ persons  employed  or  seeking  employment,  and  a  patrol  of  two  men 
^ft  front  of  the  plaintiff's  factory,  maintained  from  half-past  0  in  the 
horning  till  half-past  5  in  the  afternoon,  on  one  of  the  busiest  stceeta 
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of  Boston.  Tbe  number  of  men  was  greater  at  times,  and  at  times 
showed  some  little  disposition  to  stop  tlio  plaintiff's  door.  Tbe  xiatrol 
proi)or  at  times  went  liirtber  tban  simple  advice,  not  obtruded  beyond 
the  point  where  the  other  person  was  willing  to  listen,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  patrol  would  probably  be  continued  if  not  enjoined.  There 
was  also  some  evidence  of  persuasion  to  break  existing  contracts. 
The  patrol  was  maintained  as  one  of  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
defendants'  plan,  and  it  wsis  used  in  combination  with  social  pressure, 
threats  of  personal  injury  or  unlawful  harm,  and  persuasion  to  break 
existing  contracts.  It  was  thus  one  means  of  intimidation,  indirectly 
to  the  plaintiff  and  directly  to  persons  actually  employed  or  seeking 
to  bo  employed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  of  rendering  such  employment 
unpleasant  or  intolerable  to  such  persons.  Such  an  act  is  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  rights  both  of  employer  and  of  cmx)loyed. 

An  employer  has  a  right  to  engage  all  x)er8ons  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  him  at  such  prices  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  -per- 
sons  employed  or  seeking  employment  have  a  corresi)onding  right  to 
enter  into  or  remain  in  the  employment  of  any  person  or  corporation 
willing  to  employ  them.  These  rights  are  secured  by  the  constitution 
itself.  No  one  can  lawfully  interfere  by  force  or  intimidation  to  prevent 
employers  or  persons  employed  or  wishing  to  be  employed  from  the 
exorcise  of  these  rights.  It  is  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  some  other 
States,  even  made  a  criminal  offense  for  one,  by  intimidation  or  force, 
to  prevent  or  seek  to  prevent  a  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing 
in  the  employment  of  a  person  or  corporation.  (Pub.  St.,  c.  74,  §  2.) 
Intimidation  is  not  limited  to  threats  of  violence  or  of  physical  injury  to 
person  or  property.  It  has  a  broader  signification,  and  thero  also  may 
be  a  moral  intimidation  which  is  illegal.  Patrolling  or  picketing  under 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the  report  has  elements  of  intimidation 
like  those  which  were  found  to  exist  in  Sherry  v.  Perkins  (147  Mass., 
212, 17  IN".  E.,  307).  The  patrol  was  an  unlawful  interference,  both  with 
the  i)laintiff  and  with  the  workmen,  within  the  principle  of  many  cases; 
and,  when  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  his  business, 
it  becomes  a  x)rivate  nuisance. 

The  defendants  contend  that  these  acts  were  justifiable,  because 
they  were  only  seeking  to  secure  better  wages  for  themselves  by  com- 
pelling the  i)laintift*to  accept  their  schedule  of  wages.  This  motive  or 
purpose  does  not  justify  maintaining  a  patrol  in  front  of  plaintifPs 
premises  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  their  conspiracy.  A  combination 
among  persons  merely  to  regulate  their  own  conduct  is  within  allowa- 
ble competition,  and  is  lawful,  although  others  may  be  indirectly 
affected  thereby.  But  a  combination  to  do  injurious  acts,  expressly 
directed  to  another,  by  way  of  intimidation  or  constraint,  either  of 
himself  or  of  persons  employed  or  seeking  to  be  employed  by  him,  is 
outside  of  allowable  competition^  and  is  unlawful.  The  present  case 
falls  within  the  latter  class. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  defendants'  acts  might  subject  them  to  an 
indictment  x)revent  a  court  of  equity  from  issuing  an  injunction.  It  is 
true  that,  ordinarily,  a  court  of  equity  will  decline  to  issue  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  commission  of  a  crime;  but  a  continuing  injury  to 
proi)erty  or  business  may  be  enjoined,  although  It  may  also  be  punishable 
as  a  nuisance  or  other  crime. 

A  question  is  also  presented  whether  the  court  should  enjoin  sncb 
interference  with  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff  who  are 
not  bound  by  contract  to  remain  with  him,  or  with  persons  who  are  not 
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under  any  existing  contract,  but  wbo  are  seeking  or  iutending  to  enter 
into  his  employment.  A  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  busi- 
ness by  means  of  threats  and  intimidation,  and  by  maintaining  a  patrol 
in  front  of  his  premises,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  from  entering  into 
his  employment,  or  in  order  to  prevent  persons  who  are  in  his  employ- 
ment from  continuing  therein,  is  unlawftil,  even  though  such  persons 
are  not  bound  by  contract  to  enter  into  or  to  continue  in  his  employ- 
ment; and  the  injunction  should  not  be  so  limited  as  to  relate  only  to 
I)ersons  who  are  bound  by  existing  contracts. 

We  therefore  think  that  the  injunction  should  be  in  the  form  as 
originally  issued.     So  ordered. 

Strong  dissenting  opinions  were  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Field  and 
Judge  Holmes,  and,  being  of  great  interest,  the  following  is  quoted 
therefrom.     Chief  Justice  Field  said  in  part: 

In  the  absence  of  any  power  given  by  statute  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  of  equity,  having  only  the  jwwers  of  the  English  high  court  of 
chancery,  does  not,  I  think,  extend  to  enjoining  acts  like  those  com- 
plained of  in  the  case  at  bar,  unless  they  amount  to  a  destruction  or 
threatened  destruction  of  property,  or  an  irreparable  injury  to  it. 

As  a  means  of  prevention,  the  remedy  given  by  Pub.  St.,  c.  74,  §  2, 
would  seem  to  bo  adequate  where  the  section  is  applicable,  unless  the 
destruction  of,  or  an  irreparable  injury  to,  property  is  threatened ;  and 
there  is  the  additional  remedy  of  an  indictment  for  a  criminal  couvspir- 
acy  at  common  law,  if  the  acts  of  the  defendant  amount  to  that.    If  the 
acts  complained  of  do  not  amount  to  intimidation  or  force,  it  is  not  in 
all  respects  clear  what  are  lawful  and  what  are  not  lawful  at  common 
law.    It  seems  to  be  established  in  this  Commonwealth  that,  intention- 
ally and  without  justifiable  cause,  to  entice,  by  persuasion,  a  workman 
to  break  an  existing  contract  with  his  employer,  and  to  leave  his 
wnplo3nnent,  is  actionable,  whether  done  with  actual  malice  or  not. 
(Walker  i?.  Cronin,  107  Mass.,  555.)    What  constitutes  justifiable  cause 
remains  in  some  respects  undetermined.    Whether  to  i)ursuade  a  per- 
son who  is  free  to  choose  his  employment  not  to  enter  into  the  employ- 
ment of  another  person  gives  a  cause  of  action  to  such  other  person  by 
some  courts  has  been  said  to  depend  upon  the  question  of  actual  malice. 
Pot  myself,  I  have  been  unable  to  see  how  malice  is  necessarily  deci- 
sive.   To  persuade  one  man  not  to  enter  into  the  employment  of  another, 
by  telling  the  truth  to  him  about  such  other  person  and  his  business, 
I  am  not  convinced  is  actionable  at  common  law,  whatever  the  motive 
iJiay  be.    Such  persuasion,  when  accompanied  by  falsehood  about  such 
other  person  and  his  business,  may  bo  actionable,  unless  the  occasion  of 
Braking  the  statements  is  privileged ;  and  then  the  question  of  actual 
nialice  may  be  important. 

In  the  present  case,  if  the  establishment  of  a  patrol  is  using  intimi- 
dation or  force,  within  the  meaning  of  our  statute,  it  is  illegal  and 
^inal.  If  it  does  not  amount  to  intimidation  or  force,  but  is  car- 
ded to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  by  the  i^laintiff 
?^  bis  property,  it  may  be  illegal  and  actionable.  But  something  more 
^  necessary  to  justify  issuing  an  injunction.  If  it  is  in  violation  of 
J^y  ordinance  of  the  city  regulating  the  use  of  streets,  there  may 
bo  a  prosecution  for  that,  and  the  police  can  enforce  the  ordinance; 
M  if  it  is  merely  a  peaceful  mode  of  finding  out  the  persons  who 
Intend  to  enter  the  plaintiflTs  premises  to  apply  for  work,  and  of  inform- 
^H  them  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  in  order  to  induce  them  not  to 
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enter  the  plaiutifif -s  employment,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  relating 
to  the  subject,  I  doubt  if  it  is  illegal,  and  I  see  no  ground  for  issuing 
an  injunction  against  it. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Holmes: 

In  the  first  place,  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  report.  I  assume  that  my  brethren  construe  it  as  I  meant  it  to  be 
construed.  There  was  no  proof  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  a  patrol 
exceeding  two  men,  and  as,  of  course,  an  injunction  is  not  granted 
except  with  reference  to  what  there  is  reason  to  expect  in  its  absence, 
the  question  on  that  point  is  whether  a  patrol  of  two  men  should  be 
enjoined.  Again,  the  defendants  are  enjoined  by  the  Una!  decree  from 
intimidating  by  threats,  express  or  implied,  of  physical  harm  to  body 
or  property,  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of  entering  into  the 
employment  of  the  plaintilf,  so  far  as  to  prevent  him  from  entering  the 
same.  In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  refusal  to  go  further,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  defendants  obey  the  express  prohibition  of 
the  decree.  If  they  do  not,  they  fall  within  the  injunction  as  it  now 
stands,  and  are  liable  to  summary  punishment.  The  important  differ- 
ence between  the  preliminary  and  the  final  injunction  is  that  the  former 
goes  further,  and  forbids  the  defendants  to  interfere  with  the  plaintiff's 
business  "by  any  scheme  •  •  •  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
♦  *  •  preventing  any  person  or  persons  who  now  are  or  may  here- 
after be  ♦  •  •  desirous  of  entering  the  [plaintiff's  employmeut] 
from  entering  it.'' 

I  quote  only  a  part,  and  the  part  which  seems  to  me  most  objection- 
able. This  includes  refusal  of  social  intercourse,  and  even  organized 
persuasion  or  argument,  although  free  from  any  threat  of  violence,  eitber 
express  or  implied.  And  this  is  with  reference  to  persons  who  have  a 
legal  right  to  contract  or  not  to  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  as  they  may 
see  fit.  Interference  with  existing  contracts  is  forbidden  by  the  fin^ 
decree.  I  wish  to  insist  a  little  that  the  only  point  of  difference  which 
involves  a  difference  of  principle  between  the  final  decree  and  the  pre- 
liminary injunction,  which  it  is  proposed  to  restore,  is  wliat  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  exactly  what  we  are  to  discuss.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  turns  in  part  on  the 
assumption  that  the  patrol  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  threat  of  bodily 
harm.  That  assumption  I  think  unwarranted,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  given.  Furthermore,  it  can  not  be  said,  I  think,  that  two  men 
walking  together  up  and  down  a  sidewalk  and  speaking  to  those  who 
enter  a  certain  shop,  do  necessarily  and  always  thereby  convey  a  threat 
of  force.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  discriminate  and  to  say  that  t^o 
workmen,  or  even  two  rei)resentatives  of  an  organization  of  workmen,  do, 
especially  when  they  are  and  are  known  to  be  under  the  injunction  of 
this  court  not  to  do  so.  I  may  add  that  I  think  the  more  intelligent 
workingmen  believe  as  fully  as  I  do  that  they  no  more  can  be  permitted 
to  usurp  the  State's  prerogative  of  force  than  can  their  opponents  in  their 
controversies.  But  if  I  am  wrong,  then  the  decree  as  it  stands  reaches 
the  patrol,  since  it  applies  to  all  threats  offeree. 

There  is  a  notion,  which  latterly  has  been  insisted  on  a  good  deal? 
that  a  combination  of  persons  to  do  what  any  one  of  them  lawfully 
might  do  by  himself  will  make  the  otherwise  lawful  conduct  unlawful* 
It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  some  aa  yet  unformulated  truth  may  uo* 
be  hidden  under  this  i)roposition.  But  in  the  general  form  in  which  it 
has  been  presented  Jind  accepted  by  many  courts,  I  think  it  plainly 
untrue,  both  on  authority  and  principle. 
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It  is  plain  from  tho  slightest  cousideration  of  practical  affairs,  or  tbo 
most  superficial  reading  of  industrial  history,  that  free  competition 
means  combination,  and  that  the  organization  of  the  world,  now  going 
on  so  fast,  means  an  ever-increasing  might  and  scope  of  combination. 

It  seems  to  me  futile  to  set  our  faces  against  this  tendency.  Whether 
beneficial  on  the  whole,  as  I  think  it,  or  detrimental,  it  is  inevitable, 
unless  the  fundamental  axioms  of  society  and  even  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  life  are  to  be  changed.  One  of  tho  eternal  conflicts  out 
of  which  life  is  made  up  is  that  between  the  efforts  of  every  man  to  get 
the  most  that  he  can  for  his  services,  and  that  of  society,  disguised 
under  tho  name  of  capital,  to  get  his  services  for  tho  least  possible 
return.  Combination  on  the  one  side  is  patent  and  powerful.  Combi- 
nation on  the  other  is  the  necessary  and  desirable  counterpart,  if  the 
battle  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  fair  and  equal  way. 

If  it  be  true  that  workingmen  may  combine  with  a  view,  among  other 
things,  to  getting  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  labor,  just  as  capital 
may  combine  with  a  view  to  getting  the  greatest  possible  return,  it  must 
be  true  that  when  combined  they  have  the  same  liberty  that  combined 
capital  has,  to  support  their  interests  by  argument,  persuasion,  and  the 
bestowal  or  refusal  of  those  advantages  which  they  otherwise  lawfully 
control.  I  can  remember  when  many  people  thought  that^  apart  from 
violence  or  breach  of  contrcict,  strikes  were  wicked,  as  organized  refusals 
to  work,  I  suppose  that  intelligent  economists  and  legislators  have 
given  up  that  notion  to-day.  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  they  equally 
will  abandon  the  idea  that  an  organized  refusal  by  workmen  of  social 
intercourse  with  a  man  who  shall  enter  their  antagonist's  employ  is  un- 
lawful, if  it  is  dissociated  from  any  threat  of  violence  and  is  made  for 
the  sole  object  of  prevailing,  if  i>ossible,  in  a  contest  with  their  employer 
about  the  rate  of  wages.  I  repeat  at  the  end,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  this  is  the  point  of  difference  in  principle,  and  the  only  one,  between 
the  interlocutory  and  final  decree  [injunction]. 


Employers'  Liability — Duties  of  Master — Assumption  of 
Risk  by  Employee — Cherokee  and  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Mining  Co.  v. 
Brition^  45  Pacific  Reporter j  page  100, — This  action  was  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  Crawford  County,  Kans.,  by  Simon  Britton,  adminis- 
trator of  William  James,  deceased,  against  the  coal  and  mining  com- 
pany above  named  to  recover  damages  on  account  of  the  death  of 
said  James,  an  employee  of  said  company,  caused  by  a  rock  falling 
tipon  him  from  the  roof  of  the  mine  in  which  he  was  at  work.    A  judg- 
Bient  was  rendered  for  Britton,  and  the  defendant  company  carried 
the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which 
^ndered  its  decision  June  2,  1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
'over  court. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Johnson,  and  in 
tho  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  the  follow- 
^H  principles  of  law  were  stated : 

A  duty  enjoined,  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  which  is  omit- 
^^,  and  by  reason  thereof  injury  occurs  to  some  of  tho  employees  in 
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tho  servico  of  the  delinquent  party,  it  is  direct  negligence  of  the  per- 
son owing  tbo  duty,  and  not  of  his  employees. 

Ko  duty  devolving  upon  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  coal  mine,  or 
other  work  of  a  dangerous  character,  can  be  delegated  to  an  agent  or 
employee  so  as  to  relieve  the  owner  or  proprietor  from  his  personal 
responsibility.  No  duty  required  of  him  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  his  employees  c^n  be  transferred  so  as  to  exempt  him  from  his  lia- 
bilities. Ho  may,  and  often  must,  delegate  the  performance  of  such 
duties  to  his  subordinates;  but  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  all  of 
his  servants  for  the  acts  of  those  subordinates  in  that  particular  capac- 
ity, to  tho  same  extent  as  if  those  acts  were  literally  his  own. 

Where  a  person  enters  into  the  employment  of  another,  as  a  general 
rule,  he  is  presumed  to  be  competent  to  perform  the  kind  of  service 
required  of  him  by  such  employment,  and  he  is  held  to  assume  the 
ordinary  risks  and  hazards  incident  to  the  business  upon  which  he 
enters,  so  far  as  the  risks  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  the  business  are 
known  to  him,  or  should  be  readily  discernible  by  a  person  of  his  age 
and  capacity  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care.  The  risks  must  be  inhe- 
rent in  tho  business  and  not  arise  from  defects  in  the  master's  discharge 
of  his  personal  duties. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  coal  mine  to  pro- 
vide his  employees  with  a  reasonably  safe  place  to  perform  their  labor, 
he  is  only  bound  to  exercise  ordinary  care  in  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  mine,  so  far  as  it  could  reasonably  be  exx>ected. 
Ho  is  not  an  insurer  against  unforeseen  accidents,  which  are  liable  to 
happen  from  the  action  of  the  weather,  or  tho  unanticipated  slipping 
of  earth,  slate,  coal,  or  stone  from  tho  walls  or  roof  of  the  mine. 

Before  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  coal  mine  can  be  held  liable  for 
the  death  of  one  of  the  employees  engaged  in  mining  coal,  caused  by 
the  falling  of  loose  rock  or  earth  from  the  roof  of  the  mine,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  owner  or  operator  had  previous  knowledge  of  the 
defective  or  dangerous  condition  of  the  roof,  or  by  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary care  and  caution,  he  could  have  discovered  the  defective  condition 
thereof. 

Tho  owner  or  operator  of  a  coal  mine  is  only  held  to  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  in  the  employment  of  competent  and  skillful  operators 
and  superintendents,  and  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  mine,  so 
as  to  make  it  reasonably  safe  for  the  protection  of  those  employed 
therein. 


Employees'  Liability — Duties  of  Servant — Duties  of  Mas- 
tee — Missouri^  Kansas  and  Texas  By.  Co.  v.  Young j  45  Farific  BeporUrj 
page  963. — ^Action  was  brought  in  tho  district  court  of  Labette  County, 
Kans.,  by  James  S.  Young  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  while  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany above  named.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor,  and  the  rail- 
road company  brought  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  July  13, 1896,  and  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Johnson,  and  in  it 
the  court  laid  down  certain  general  principles  on  tho  relative  duties  of 
employers  and  employees.    The  syllabus  of  said  opinion  was  prepared 
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by  the  court,  and  the  following,  showing  the  principles  above  referred 
to,  is  quoted: 

Where  a  person  seeks  employment  in  any  lino  of  business  where  there 
is  danger,  he  assumes  the  risk  and  hazard  ordinarily  incident  to  such 
employment.  By  accepting  the  employment,  he  represents  himself  as 
competent  to  i>erform  tbat  kind  of  work,  and  that  he  will  not  be  guilty 
of  negligence  in  and  about  the  performance  of  the  same.  He  owes  to 
his  employer  vigilance  and  care  in  the  execution  of  the  undertaking; 
and  where  he  has  been  guilty  of  negligence,  contributing  to  his  injury 
I)ersonally,  ho  can  not  recover  for  such  injury. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  furnish  his  servant  with  a  safe  i)hico 
to  i>erform  the  work  he  undertakes  to  do,  and  to  provide  him  with  such 
tools  and  instrumentalities  with  which  to  do  the  work  as  are  reasona- 
bly safe.  If  the  master  performs  all  that  is  reqnired  of  him  under  the 
law,  and  the  servant  is  injured  by  accident  or  through  lack  of  proper 
care  on  his  part,  the  master  is  not  liable  for  such  injury;  but  if  the 
master  fails  to  furnish  the  servant  with  a  safe  place  to  i)erform  his 
work,  or  fails  to  furnish  him  with  suitable  and  reasonably  safe  instru- 
mentalities with  which  to  perform  his  work,  and  the  servant  is  injured 
by  reason  of  the  master's  failure,  then  the  master  is  liable,  unless  the 
servant,  knowing  the  defective  condition  of  the  tools,  uses  them  with- 
out complaint;  then  ho  waives  his  right  to  damages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  railroad  company  to  furnish  its  employees  with 
reasonably  safe  tools  and  implements  with  which  to  perform  their  work, 
and  also  to  exercise  reasonable  care  and  diligence  to  see  that  the  tools 
and  instrumentalities  furnished  by  it  to  the  employees  are  kept  in  such 
state  of  repair  and  safe  condition  for  which  the  employees  are  required 
to  use  them.    Where  the  railroad  company  has  furnished,  in  the  first 
iustance,  such  reasonably  safe  tools  and  implements  to  the  employee, 
to  be  used  in  the  performance  of  the  work  he  undertakes  to  do,  and  the 
tools  become  worn,  or  some  latent  defect  exists,  of  which  the  company 
luM  no  knowledge,  or  which,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  dili- 
gence, it  could  not  have  discovered,  and  the  employee  using  the  same 
lias  the  same  means  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  tools  that  tho 
company  has,  and  the  tools  are  by  each  considered  reasonably  safe,  and 
the  employee  is  injured  by  the  use  of  the  tools,  it  is  a  mere  accident  or 
inisfortune  for  which  the  company  is  not  liable. 


Ekployers'  Liability — Electric  Railway  Company — McAdam 
^'  Central  Railway  and  Mectric  Go.j  35  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  341, — An 
^ectric  street  railway  and  light  company  constructed  its  railway  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  support  and  span  wires,  which  passed  over  tho 
t^lley  wire,  might  become  dangerous  by  contact  with  the  trolley  wire, 
^liless  properly  insulated.  The  plaintiff,  a  lineman  of  the  company, in 
P^uance  of  his  directions,  ascended  a  pole,  and,  while  on  tho  pole, 
^ived  an  electric  shock  from  taking  hold  of  a  support  wire,  duo  to 
^ke  fact  that  a  span  wire,  which  was  not  insulated,  had  come  in  contact 
^th  the  trolley  wire.  Said  shock  caused  him  to  fall  to  tho  ground,  and 
V  said  fall  he  was  severely  injured.  He  brought  suit  against  tho  com- 
pany, in  the  superior  court  of  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  to  recover  dam- 
^Sesforhisinjuriesand  judgment  was  given  in  his  favor.    Thecompany 
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appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  errors  of  the  State,  which 
court  rendered  its  decision  March  26,  1896,  and  afQrmed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  rendered  by  Judge  Hammersley,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  he  used  the  following  language: 

The  reasons  of  the  appeal  seem  to  be  a  summary  of  the  defendant's 
argument  upon  the  trial,  and  apparently  the  errors  mainly  relied  on 
are  the  alleged  erroneous  conclusions  reached  by  the  court  upon  ques- 
tions of  fact.  In  its  brief,  however,  the  defendant  claims  that,  in  find- 
ing gross  negligence  in  the  construction  of  the  defendant's  wires,  the 
court  erred  in  measuring  the  legal  duty  of  the  defendant  by  an  errone- 
ous standard.  The  trolly  wire,  as  used  by  the  defendant,  is  charged 
with  an  agency  of  exceeding  danger  to  life,  and  is  capable  of  commu- 
nicating such  deadly  quality  to  any  wire  or  conductor  of  electricity  that 
may  come  in  contact  with  it.  When  the  legislature  authorizes  a  cor- 
poration to  use  such  au  agency  in  the  public  streets,  the  law  implies  a 
duty  of  using  a  very  high  degree  of  care  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  appliances  for  the  use  of  that  agency,  requiring  the 
corporation  to  employ  every  reasonable  precaution  known  to  those 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  the  safe  treatment  of 
such  an  agency  for  providing  against  all  dangers  incident  to  its  use, 
and  holds  it  accountable  for  the  injury  of  any  person  due  to  the  neglect 
of  that  duty,  whether  the  person  injured  is  or  is  not  one  of  its  own 
employees.  This  standard  of  duty  was  correctly  applied  to  the  facts 
as  found  by  the  court  below.  The  method  of  construction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  failure  to  insulate  the  span  wire  was  a  violation  of  the 
duty  imposed  on  the  defendant  by  law. 


Employers'  Liability — Fellow- Servants — Buckaleic  v.  Tennes- 
see Coaly  Iron  and  Railroad  Co,^  20  Southern  Reporte^'^page  606. — Louclla 
Buckalew,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  Wm.  H.  Buokalew,  deceased, 
brought  suit  in  the  city  court  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  against  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  and  Eailroad  Company  to  recover  damages  for  the 
death  of  her  intestate.    The  evidence  showed  that  said  Wm.  H.  Buckalew 
was  a  convict  sentenced  by  the  criminal  court  of  JeflFerson  County,  Ala., 
for  two  years;  that  he  had  been  leased  or  let  to  the  defendant  company 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  said  county  j  that  he  was  put  to  workia 
the  coal  mines  of  said  company  at  Pratt  City,  as  such  leased  convict^ 
and  that  while  so  at  work  he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  ox* 
stone  from  the  roof  of  said  mine.    The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  fall  of 
slate  or  stone  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  company's  superiti.- 
tendent,  and  that  the  company  was  therefore  liable  in  damages.    ^ 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  in  the  city  court,  and  tU<5 
plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  whioli 
rendered  its  decision  June  16, 1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  tU^ 
city  court.    Judge  Wilkinson,  of  the  city  court,  instructed  the  jury  th»^ 
the  deceased,  although  a  convict,  was  a  fellow-servant  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  mine,  through  whose  negligence  it  was  claimed  that  thfi 
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acckleut  was  caused.  Tlio  principal  objection  of  tlio  plaintiff  to  the 
jud^rmcnt  of  the  city  conrt  was  directed  at  this  instruction,  and,  in 
regard  to  the  same,  the  supreme  court,  in  its  opinion,  which  was  deliv- 
ered by  Judge  Head,  held  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  some  of  these  counts  fin  the 
plaintifTs  declaration)  were  under  the  employer's  liability  act,  or  were 
governed  by  the  rules  regulating  the  liability  of  a  master  for  the  acts 
or  omissions  of  fellow-servants.  This  we  think  a  misconception  of  the 
law. 

A  master's  exemi)tiou  from  liability  to  a  servant  for  negligence  of  a 
fellow-servant  in  a  common  employment  has  for  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  by  voluntarily  entering  the  service  the  servant  engages  to 
take  upon  himself  the  natural  and  ordinary  risks  and  perils  incident  to 
the  performance  of  such  service,  which  includes  the  risks  of  injuries 
arising  from  the  wrongs  and  omissions  of  fellow-servants  in  the  same 
employment.  When  he  enters  the  service  it  is  presumed  that  he  has 
observed  and  understands  its  character,  and  the  character  of  the  serv- 
ants employed  therein,  and  contracts  with  reference  thereto.  If  incom- 
petent or  unfit  servants  are  introduced  or  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
master,  he  has  the  right,  growing  out  of  his  contract,  to  demand  of  th& 
master  correction  of  the  wrong,  and,  if  not  done,  to  quit  the  service* 
Thus  he  has  the  means  of  protecting  himself  against  the  dangers  of 
unfit  fellow-servants. 

There  was  under  neither  count  a  relation  of  master  and  servant 
between  the  defendant  and  the  intestate.    That  relation  always  grows- 
out  of  a  contract  between  the  parties,  express  or  implied.    Here,  under 
the  last  three  counts,  the  intestate  was  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the 
defendant,  as  his  keeper.    By  law,  and  the  defendant's  contract  with 
the  proper  law  officers,  it  was  authorized  to  put  him  to  labor  in  the 
mine,  and  owed  him  the  duty  of  doing  him  no  willful  harm  and  of 
exercising  reasonable  care  for  his  personal  safety.    The  intestate  had 
made  no  contract  with  any  one.    His  servitude  was  involuntary.    It 
was  enforced.    He  had  no  right  or  power  to  refuse  to  enter  upon  the 
Bervice,  or  to  quit  it,  at  any  time,  until  his  sentence  expired.    What- 
ever may  have  been  the  dangers  of  the  service,  howsoever  incom- 
petent, careless,  or  vicious  may  have  been  the  defendant's  agents  or 
servants  put  to  work  with  or  over  him,  the  convict  had  no  voice,  voli- 
tion, or  freedom  of  action  in  the  matter  whatever.    Ho  had  entered  into 
BO  contract,  exj^ress  or  implied,  to  take  the  risks  of  the  wrongful  acts 
and  omisBions  of  the  defendant's  servants.    He  was  fellow-servant  with 
no  one. 


Employers'  Liability — Fellow-Servants — Klochinski  v.  Shores^ 
lumber  Co.j  67  Northtcestern  Reporter^  page  934. — Action  was  brought 
^thQ  circuit  court  of  Ashland  County,  Wis.,  by  John  Klochinski  against 
tte  lumber  company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in 
|ho  employ  of  said  company.  The  plaintiff  was  injured  while  engaged 
'^^  helping  place  logs  on  a  log  deck  in  the  steam  sawing  mill  of  the 
'Oniber  company,  and  alleged,  among  other  things,  that  his  injury  waa 
^used  by  the  negligence  of  one  Murray,  the  superintendent  and  gen- 
ial manager  of  the  lumber  company,  who  was  at  the  time  taking  aa 
7535—No.  9 7 
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active  part  in  operatiug  the  log  deck.  The  plaintiff  had  judgment 
agaiust  the  defendant  comimny,  and  the  case  was  appealed  by  said 
company  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
May  22, 189G,  and  reversed  the  jadgment  of  the  lower  court.  One<^ 
the  x)oints  decided  was  that  althoagh  where  a  person  acting  as  superin- 
tendent negligently  directs  an  eiDployee  to  work  on  a  log  deck  with 
him  in  handling  logs,  without  giving  him  necessary  instructions  as  to 
the  danger,  such  negligence  will  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  master;  yet, 
having  himself  voluntarily  taken  psurt  in  the  work,  wliich  was  no  i)art  of 
his  duty  as  superintendent,  a  negligent  direction  of  his  to  the  employee 
while  they  are  working  together  will  bo  regarded  as  that  of  a  fellow- 
servant. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Pinney 
and  the  following,  treating  of  the  point  above  stated,  is  quoted 
therefrom : 

The  plaintiff  in  his  testimony  imputes  negligence  to  the  sawyer  as 
being  an  efficient  cause  of  his  injury;  but,  if  this  was  established,  it 
would  have  been  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee  or  fellow-servant  in 
a  common  employment  of  the  same  master,  and  would  furnish  no  ground 
of  ncUon  against  the  latter.  The  same  holds  good,  we  think,  as  to  the 
alleged  negligence  of  Murray,  the  superintendent  and  manager  of  the 
defendant  company.  Whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  vice-princi- 
pal of  the  defendant  or  a  coemployee  and  fellow- savant  of  the  plain- 
tiff, depends,  not  upon  Murray^s  grade  or  rank,  but  upon  the  work 
being  i)erformed  by  him  and  the  plaintiff  at  the  time.  The  evidence 
is  quite  clear  that  Murray  took  hold  at  the  time  as  a  voluntew' 
to  do  the  work  on  the  log  deck  in  place  of  one  just  disabled,  and  he 
called  the  plaintiff  to  assist  him  in  doing  it.  This  was  no  part  of  Mur- 
ray-a  duty  as  superintendent  or  manager,  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
and  the  plaintiff,  in  any  view  that  can  fairly  be  taken  of  the  case,  mast 
be  regaixled  as  coemployees  and  fellow-servants  of  the  defendant, 
engaged  in  a  common  employment.  Whatever  oitler  or  direction  Mur- 
ray gave  to  the  plaintiff  after  ho  commenced  the  work  on  the  log  deck, 
and  while  working  there  with  Murray,  must  be  regarded  as  the  order 
or  direction  of  a  coemployee  or  fellow-servant,  and  not  of  a  vice-prin- 
cipal of  the  defendant.  But  if  Murray,  as  superintendent  and  vice- 
principal,  negligently  and  improperly  directed  the  plaintiff  to  work  on 
the  log  deck  with  him,  without  giving  him  necessary  or  projier  warning 
or  instruction  as  to  tlie  danger  and  hazard  of  working  there,  for  the 
lack  of  which  he  got  injured,  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  negligent 
act  of  the  defendant,  for  which  it  would  be  liable. 


Employers'  Liability — Measure  of  Daj^ages — Baltimore  an 
Ohio  E,  R.  Co.vHcnihorne,  73  Federal  Reporter^  page  63d, — One  Charted 
Henthorne,  a  brakeman  in  theemploy  of  the  Baltimore  and  OhioBailrosk^^ 
Conipany,was  injured  in  a  collision.  He  brought  suit  against  the  railroad 
company  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  c^^ 
Ohio,  and  judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor  for  $15,000.  Tlie  rail- 
road company  brought  the  case  on  writ  of  error  before  the  United  States 
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eircttit  eoart  of  appeals  for  the  sixth  circuit,  which  court  rendered  its 
decisioQ  April  14, 1896,  and  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
In  the  opinion  of  said  court,  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Taft,  of  the 
numerous  points  decided  one  seems  to  be  of  6x>ecial  interest^  and  the 
language  of  the  judge  thereon  is  gtyen  as  follows: 

There  remains  to  consider  only  the  objection  to  the  cliarge  with 
respect  to  the  measure  of  damages.  The  charge  of  the  [lower]  court, 
as  we  interpret  it,  directed  the  jury  to  consider  as  one  clement  of  dam- 
age the  loss  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  earning  capacity  by  reason  of  his 
bodily  injuries,  and  to  reach  the  loss  of  his  earning  capacity  by  esti- 
mating as  near  as  they  could  his  probable  yearly  earnings  during  his 
entire  life,  and  to  give  him  a  sum  that  would  purchase  him  a  life  annuity 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  which  he  would  have  earned 
each  year  if  he  had  not  been  injured  and  that  which  he  could  earn  each 
year  in  his  injured  condition.  We  see  no  objection  to  this  measure^ 
indeed,  we  think  it  technically  accurate. 


Employees'  Liability — Baileoad  Oompanies —  Wright  v,  Soutli- 
ern  Ptbcific  Co.j  46  Pacifie  Reporter^  page  !^74, — Action  was  brought  in 
the  district  court  of  Weber  County,  Utah,  by  James  A.  Wright  against 
the  railroad  company  above  named  to  recover  damages  for  per:^onal 
injuries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company.  Judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  September 
23y  1S9G,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  solely  uxx)n 
the  ground  that  the  jury  in  said  court  disregarded  the  instructions  of 
the  judge  thereof  in  fixing  the  amount  of  damages.  With  this  excep- 
tion all  the  important  points  raised  by  the  defendant  were  decided  in 
the  plaintiff's  favor. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Barteh, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  con- 
tains a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  points  decided. 
The  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  plaintiff  received  the  injury  complained  of  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  defendant,  and  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  switchman  in 
^feudant's  yards.  The  engine  used  in  moving  the  cars  was  operated 
without  a  fireman,  the  engineer  performing  the  duties  of  fireman  him- 
self. This  fact  was  known  to  the  plaintiff,  who  continued  to  work 
vitlioat  making  any  complaint  to  defendant  or  to  any  of  its  agents. 
The  engine  was  defective,  and  required  more  attention  because  thereof. 
I^efendant  had  rules  which  required  switchmen  to  give  signals  to  the 
the  engineer,  and  to  see  that  the  signals  were  observed  and  obeyed 
I  hefore  going  between  the  cars,  and  to  abstain  from  going  between  them 
■^hiie  in  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  or  uncoupling  them.  But 
%&e  rules  were  constantly  violated,  not  only  by  the  plaintiff,  but  also 
^y  the  yardm aster,  as  well  as  the  other  switchmen.  On  the  occasion 
^f  the  accident  the  plaintiff  gave  the  engineer  the  signal  to  stop,  which 
^^8  obeyed,  and  then  went  between  the  cars  to  pull  the  pin,  but  being 
^^^^^ibie  to  do  so  he  stepped  out  and  gave  the  "  slow  back  up  ^'  signal. 
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and,  without  waiting  to  see  if  the  signal  was  obeyed,  went  between  the 
cars  to  uncouple  them  while  in  motion.  The  engineer,  by  a  quick 
movement,  bumped  the  forward  cars  against  the  back  one.  The  plain- 
tiff's foot  was  caught  under  the  brake  beam.  Ho  then  gave  the  signal 
to  stop,  which  not  being  observed,  ho  was  dragged  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  car  lengths  until  he  fell,  when  several  trucks  i)assed  over  and 
crushed  his  leg  below  the  knee,  causing  the  injury  comi)lained  of. 
When  the  last  signal  was  given,  the  engineer  was  in  the  act  of  replen- 
ishing the  fire,  and  therefore  failed  to  observe  and  obey  it.  Plaintiff's 
leg  was  amputated  above  the  knee  and  he  has  been  unable  to  wear  an 
artificial  leg.  Evidence  was  introduced  tending  to  show  that  the  acci- 
dent would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been  a  fireman  on  the  engine 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Held,  that  the  nonsuit  was  properly  denied; 
that  plaintiff's  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  defendant  operated  its  engine 
without  a  fireman  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  i)reclude  a  recovery; 
that  such  a  result  would  not  follow  unless  the  want  of  a  fireman  caused 
the  operation  of  the  engine  to  be  so  obviously  dangerous  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  care  and  reasonable  prudence  would  refuse  to  act  as  switch- 
man. The  plaintiff'  had  the  right  to  rely,  at  least  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  defendant's  agents,  who  deemed  it  safe  for  the 
engineer  to  perform  the  work  of  a  fireman. 

An  employee,  as  switchman,  assumes  the  perils  and  risks  ordinarily 
incident  to  such  employment,  including  the  hazards  which  observation 
would  bring  to  his  knowledge;  but  he  does  not  assume  the  perils  occa- 
sioned through  the  negligence  of  his  employer,  nor  is  he  bound  to 
anticipate  and  comprehend  all  the  perils  to  which  ho  might  possibly  be 
exposed  because  of  a  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to  per- 
form the  service  in  safety. 

The  employer  has  the  right  to  adopt  rules  for  the  conduct  of  business 
and  safety  of  the  employees;  but,  in  order  that  such  rules  may  avail 
the  employer  in  a  suit  for  damages  for  injuries  resulting  from  a  breach 
thereof,  they  must  not  only  have  been  known  to  the  employee,  but  also 
their  observance  must  not  have  been  waived  by  the  employer. 

Where  a  certain  rule  of  the  employer,  though  established  for  the 
safety  of  the  emploj^ee,  has  been  habitually  disobeyed  since  its  incep- 
tion, or  for  a  long  period  of  time,  in  the  presence  or  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  employer,  without  an  attempt  to  enforce  it,  or  has  been  disre- 
garded in  such  manner  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  to  raise  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  done  with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  the  role 
will  be  regarded  as  abrogated  or  waived. 

Evidence  of  a  customary  disregard  of  the  rule  of  a  railroad  company 
by  its  employees,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  agents  of  th^ 

company,  is  competent  as  tending  to  show  that  the  rule  was  abrogated 

or  waived. 

Where  the  negligence  of  the  employer  and  that  of  a  fellow-servani 
combine  to  produce  an  injury  to  a  servant,  the  employer  will  be  liabU 
in  damages  to  the  injured  servant. 


Employers'  Liability— Railroad  Companies — Assumption 
Bisk — Contributory  Negligence — Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pact 
R.  R,  Co,  r.  McCarty,  68  Northxcestern  Reporter ,  page  633, — Action  ^ 
brought  by  Patrick  McCarty  in  the  district  court  of  Douglas  County 
Nebr.,  against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to  recover  dama^eff 
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for  personal  injuries  snstained  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company. 
The  evidence  showed  that  McCarty  was  a  member  of  a  construction 
crew ;  that  they  had  loaded  a  train  of  flat  cars  with  earth  on  the  day  of 
the  accident;  that  Butler,  the  foreman  of  the  crew,  concluded  to  send 
the  men  with  the  train  to  unload  it  when  it  arrived  at  its  destination; 
that  just  as  the  train  started  he  ordered  McCarty  to  get  aboard,  and 
that  McCarty,  in  endeavoring  to  board  the  train,  slipped  and  fell  and 
was  injured  by  the  train  passing  over  one  of  his  feet,  causing  amputa- 
tion. Upon  these  facts  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  McCarty,  in  the 
district  court,  and  the  railroad  company  carried  the  case  on  writ  of 
error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
October  26, 1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Irvine, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  ho  used  the  following  language : 

The  argument  of  the  railroad  company,  stated  in  a  condensed  form, 
is  that  there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon  a  master  to  exercise  greater 
care  for  a  servant's  safety  than  the  servant  is  himself  required  to  exer- 
cise; and  that,  if  it  was  negligence  for  Butler  to  command  McCarty  to 
board  the  train  while  it  was  in  motion,  it  was  contributory  negligence 
for  McCarty  to  obey  the  order,  it  being  neither  alleged  nor  proved  that 
the  danger  was  not  as  apparent  and  as  well  known  to  McCarty  as  to 
Butler. 

Our  conclusion  after  a  consideration  of  the  subject  is  that  it  is  a 
harsh  and  unreasonable  rule  which  charges  a  servant,  when  commanded 
to  perform  an  act  by  his  master,  with  the  duty  of  at  once  determining 
whether  or  not  the  act  can  be  safely  performed,  and  then  performing 
it  at  his  peril  or  refusing  to  perform  it  at  the  expense  of  losing  his 
employment.    The  risk  incurred  by  obeying  a  negligent  command  of 
the  master  is  not  one  ordinarily  incident  to  the  servant's  employment, 
and  is  not  an  assumed  risk,  because  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
master  is  not  presumed  to  be  a  feature  of  the  employment.    It  is  true 
that,  where  ample  time  exists  for  examination  and  reflection,  a  servant 
may  not,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  continue  in  the  service,  performing 
dangerous  acts,  except  at  his  own  risk;  and  it  is  this  consideration 
which  governs  the  cases  holding  that  the  continued  use  of  defective 
appliances  without  protest,  and  a  promise  by  the  master  to  remedy 
them,  discharges  the  master  from  liability.    With  the  case,  however,  of 
a  command  given  suddenly,  which  must  be  obeyed  immediately  or  not 
at  all,  a  different  question  is  presented.    The  servant  is  confronted 
iritli  a  new  danger,  one  not  contemplated  when  he  entered  the  employ- 
ment, and  one  not  made  a  part  of  it  by  continued  use.    The  servant  has 
certainly,  in  the  first  place,  a  right  to  presume  that  the  master  gave 
the  command  advisedly  and  in  the  exercise  of  due  care.    If  the  servant 
ilisobcys,  he  forfeits  his  employment;  and,  even  though  he  be  aware  of 
tbo  danger,  whether  or  not  it  is  negligence  for  him  to  obey  depends 
Upon  circumstances.    The  act  may  be  so  foolhardy,  so  clearly  entailing 
disaster,  that  the  only  reasonable  course  is  to  disobey.    The  test  of 
Negligence  is  in  such  cases  as  in  others,  whether  or  not  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  so  situated  would  obey  or  refuse.    In  many  cases  a  man 
of  ordinary  prudence,  compelled  to  decide  instantly,  even  though  aware 
of  the  existence  of  danger,  would  prefer  obedience,  and  would  take  the 
risk.    It  is  not  true,  however,  because  the  servjvnt  in  such  case  may  not 
be  guilty  of  negligence  in  obeying,  that  it  follows  necessarily  that  the 
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master  iivaB  not  negligent  in  giving  the  order.  In  the  first  place,  reflec- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  discretion  is  the  business  of  the  master,  and 
not  of  the  servaut.  It  is  the  dnty  of  the  master  to  determine  T^hat 
shall  be  done,  and  how.  In  general  the  duty  of  the  servant  is  merely 
to  obey;  and  even  when  the  command  is  given  suddenly  and  without 
previous  i-eflection,  as  in  this  case,  the  master,  charged  with  the  power 
of  discretion,  has  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  rightly  directing  and 
safely  directing.  Of  course,  a  sudden  exigency  may  arise  which  ivoold 
relieve  the  master  of  any  imputation  of  negligence  in  requiring,  under 
sucli  circumstances  of  exigency,  a  dangerous  act  to  be  suddenly  per- 
formed. But  bere  the  failure  to  command  McCarty  to  board  the  train 
before  it  started  was  not  due  to  any  sudden  exigency,  but  apparently 
to  mere  inattention  on  the  part  of  tlie  foreman,  and  a  failare  by  him  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  sending  men  with  the  train  until  the  la«t  moment. 
It  was  not  McOarty's  duty  to  go  with  the  train  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  order  for  that  purpose;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  think 
there  was  evidence  to  support  a  finding  that  Butler  was  negligent  iu 
giving  the  command  and  McCarty  not  negligent  in  obeying  it 
.  The  district  court  gave  the  following  inslruction :  "  It  is  in  general 
the  duty  of  an  employee  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge  or  means  of  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  he  may 
presume  it  safe  for  him  to  do  so.  However,  he  may  not  obey  blindly 
and  without  regard  to  his  personal  safety;  for  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
to  protect  himself  by  the  exercise  of  such  care  and  diligence  as  the 
circumstances  require.  But  when  he  receives  an  order  which  mast  be 
obeyed  immediately  or  not  at  all,  and  when  he  has  no  time  or  ox)por- 
tuuity  for  considering  the  situation,  or  the  danger,  if  any,  of  a  compli- 
ance with  the  order,  he  may  rely  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  his 
superior,  unless  to  obey  the  order  would  be  reckless,  rash,  or  foolhardy 
on  his  part.  If  to  obey  would  be  so  dangerous  as  to  indicate  that  the 
employee  had  abandoned  all  care  and  consideration  for  his  own  safety, 
then  obedience  would  be  negligence  in  itseli^  which,  if  it  contributed  to 
the  injury,  would  prevent  a  recovery." 

We  think  there  was  error  in  this  instruction.  The  performance  of 
an  act  by  an  employee  not  within  the  usual  line  of  his  duties,  and  iu 
obedience  to  a  command  given  instantly  and  under  circumstances  per- 
mitting no  deliberation,  is  not  the  assumption  of  a  risk  ordinarily  inci- 
dent to  the  employment,  and  is  therefore  not  one  of  the  assumed  risks 
of  servants.  The  right  to  recover  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course 
of  performing  such  act«  depends  upon  ordinary  considerations  of  negli- 
gence and  contributory  negligence.  The  test  of  negligence  is  whether 
a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  so  conduct  himself  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  the  master  is  in  such  case  only  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  a  command  which  a  x>erson  of  ordinary  prudence  would 
not  have  given  under  the  circumstances,  and  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  have  obeyed  under  the  circumstances.  In  stating  the 
law  to  the  jury  the  court  should  have  borne  in  mind  this  teat.  But  the 
instruction  we  have  quoted  departs  from  the  rule  in  several  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  first  sentence  was  erroneous  in  implying  that, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  McCarty  had  a  right  to  presume  that  it  was  safe  for 
him  to  obey  this  command.  Where  the  danger  is  not  known  or  obvious, 
as  the  instruction  states,  the  servant  might  presume  the  act  safe  because 
it  was  commanded.  But  here  the  danger  was  as  apparent  to  him  as  to 
the  master,  and  there  was  no  basis  in  the  evidence  for  submitting  the 
case  on  the  theory  that  the  danger  was  not  known  or  susceptible  of 
knowledge. 
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In  the  second  place,  according  to  the  instruction,  the  servant  would 
be  excused  in  obeying  the  order  unless  obedience  would  be  ^^  reckless, 
rash,  or  foolhardy."  This  can  only  mean  that,  in  order  to  charge  a 
plaintiff  Tvitb  contributory  negligence  in  such  cases,  his  act  must  not 
only  be  one  which  an  ordinarily  prudent  man  would  not  perform,  but 
must  be  one  which  no  man  except  a  reckless,  rash,  and  foolhardy  man 
would  perform.  In  other  words,  instead  of  holding  up  to  the  jury  as  a 
test  of  conduct  that  of  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence,  it  raises  before 
them  as  a  type  the  conduct  of  a  mton  reckless  and  foolhardy,  and  excuses 
contributory  negligence  if  not  within  tlie  line  of  conduct  that  such  a 
man  would  pursue. 

Finally,  this  erroneous  idea  is  emphasized  by  tiie  last  sentence  of  the 
instruction,  by  which  it  is  plainly  implied  that  obedience  to  the  command 
would  not  constitute  negligence  unless  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
to  indicate  that  the  servant  had  abandoned  all  consideration  for  his  own 
safety.  This  last  sentence,  to  a  certain  extent,  explains  the  previous 
one;  and  flie  combined  effect  of  the  two  is  to  state  to  the  jury  that  the 
servant  might  recover  if  the  circumstances  were  such  that  any  man, 
however  imprudent,  however  careless,  might  havei>crformed  it,  provided 
be  kept  in  view  the  slightest  consideration  for  his  safety.  In  the  resi)ects 
indicated  the  instruction  fails  ^sentialiy  to  propose  to  the  jury  the  true 
test  of  negligence,  to  wit,  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence 
under  the  circumstances.    Eeversed  and  remanded. 


Employers'  Liability — Bailboaj)  Companies — Assumption  of 
Bisk — NEaLianNCE — Brewer  v.  Tennessee  Coalf  Iron  and  By.  Co.^  37 
8outhw€Bter9i  Reporter ^  pet^e  549, — Action  was  brought  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Marion  Oounty,  Tenn.,  by  Lewis  Brewer  against  the  company 
above  named  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  while  in  its 
employ.  In  the  declaration  ffled  by  the  plaintiff  he  alleged  liiat  it 
was  his  duty  to  stop  all  cars  loaded  with  ore  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
eottipany's  stock  house  on  a  trestle  about  25  or  30  feet  above  the  floor  ^ 
that  a  piece  of  timber  about  IS  inches  wide  and  €  inches  thick  had 
been  placed  parallel  with  and  between  the  tracks  on  said  trestle  for 
servants  and  employees  of  the  company  to  walk  on  while  handling  the 
cars;  that  said  timber  had  been  worn  off  by  unloading  ore  on  it  until 
it  was  not  more  than  two  or  thi'ee  inches  wide  on  top  and  defective, 
unsafe,  and  unfit  for  anyone  to  walk  on;  that  he  and  others  had  noti- 
fied the  company  shortly  before  the  accident  of  the  condition  of  the  tim- 
ber; that  the  company, by  its  agent,  promised  to  replace  it  and  ordered 
plaintiff  to  continue  the  work,  which  he  did,  rather  than  lose  his  job 
and  relying  upon  the  promise  to  repair;  that  one  afternoon,  in  attempt- 
ing to  step  from  a  car  on  to  the  timber  his  foot  slipped  off  and  ho  fell 
through  the  trestle  into  the  iron  ore  below,  and  that  from  this  fall  he 
tras  severely  injured.  The  defendant  company  demurred  to  this 
declaration,  and  the  circuit  court,  in  its  decision,  sustained  the  demurrer 
and  dismissed  the  suit.  The  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  gave  its  decision  November  13,  189G,  and 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 
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The  opiiiiou  of  tho  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
SDodgrass,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  declaration  does  not  aver  a  defect  in  the 
walkway  used  any  more  apparent  to  the  master  than  to  the  servant 
himself,  or  one  which  required  special  or  expert  skill  to  detect.  It  was 
a  plain  and  obvious  defect,  equally  within  the  observation  andinowl- 
edgo  of  both.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  averment  that 
the  plaintiff  was  led  to  continue  his  services  with  tho  company  on 
account  of  promise  to  repair,  but  only  that  he  did  not  decline  to  work 
because  of  fear  of  losing  his  job,  and  that  he  did  continue  it,  relying 
upon  the  express  promise  of  defendant  to  repair  the  walkway.  It  is  fur- 
ther to  be  noticed  that  there  was  no  promise  to  repair  in  any  given  time, 
nor  is  it  averred  how  long  before  the  accident  had  the  promise  been 
made.  The  true  rule  on  that  subject  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Bailey  in 
his  work  on  **The  Master's  Liability  for  Injuries  to  Servant"  (page 
208) :  "It  must  appear  that  the  servant  was  led  to  continue  his  employ- 
ment by  the  master's  promise  that  the  defect  complained  of  should  be 
removed.  Where  tho  servant  does  not  comi)lain  upon  his  own  account, 
and  continues  in  the  employment,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  risk,  he 
can  not  recover  of  the  master,  because  the  latter,  when  the  defective 
condition  is  called  to  his  attention  by  the  servant,  gives  assurances, 
which  do  not  induce  the  servant  to  remain,  that  the  defect  should  be 
remedied.  *  *  »  When  there  has  been  a  promise  to  repair  or 
obviate  defects,  and  the  servant  has  received  an  injury,  after  such 
promise,  caused  by  the  defect,  tho  question  then  becomes  one  of  ordi- 
nary care  on  tho  part  of  the  employee — whether,  relying  upon  such 
inducement  held  out  by  the  employer,  a  prudent  workman  would  take 
the  risk,  as  well  as  whether  there  were  reasonable  grounds  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  for  expecting  the  employer  would  remove  the  defect.'^  •  •  • 

Our  cases,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  are  in  accord,  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Smith  (9  Lea,  685)  and  Telephone  Co.  v.  Loomis  (87  Tenn.,504)  holding 
that  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  is  essential  on  the  part  of  tho  servant, 
and  that  tho  master  can  not  be  charged  with  his  imprudence  and  rash- 
ness. Neither,  however,  involved  the  doctrine  of  protest  against  tho 
use  of  defective  tools  or  machinery,  and  neither  are  they  intended,  nor 
is  this,  to  hold  that  in  doubtful  conditions,  or  in  a  case  where  the  ser- 
vant has  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  superior  judgment  of  the  master,  the 
master  might  not  be  held  liable,  but  only  in  i)lain  cases,  as  averred  in 
the  declaration,  of  a  defect  perfectly  known  to  both  servant  and  master, 
and  where  it  is  rashness  to  use  the  walkway,  and  tho  servant  can  not 
put  upon  the  master  a  liability  for  its  use  upon  an  indefinite  promise  of 
repair.  If  the  plank  was  18  inches  wide,  and  had  been  worn  until  it 
was  but  2  or  3  inches,  as  averred,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  danger  might 
have  existed  in  its  use  was  perfectly  apparent,  and  therefore  one  who 
used  it  must  take  the  risk.    Judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Duty  op  Mas- 
ter— Atchvton,  Topela  and  Santa  Fe  B,  B.  Co.  v.  Pen/oldj  45  Pacific 
Beporter,  page  574. — Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Atchi- 
son County,  Kans.,  by  Wm.  H.  Pcnfold  against  the  railroad  company 
above  named  to  recover  damage:^  for  injuries  received  while  in  the 
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employ  of  said  company  and  through  itb  negligence.  A  judgment  was 
rendered  for  Penfold,  and  the  company  carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error 
to  tho  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  July  11, 
1S9G,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  district  court. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  in  brief,  as  follows:  The  plaintiff,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  undertook  to  go  down  the  ladder  of  a  car, 
and  tho  end  of  one  of  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  upon  which  he  stepped, 
being  unfastened  and  displaced,  gave  way  and  he  fell  to  the  platform 
below  and  was  injured.  The  defective  car  belonged  to  tho  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  but  was  for  the  time  being  in  the  possession 
of  tho  defendant  company,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  The 
negligence  alleged  was  that  of  the  company  in  whose  possession  tho  car 
was  in  not  inspecting  it,  and  said  company  alleged  in  defense  that  as 
it  did  not  own  the  defective  car,  and  consequently  had  no  right  to 
repair  it,  it  could  not  be  required  to  inspect  it. 

The  supreme  court  in  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Judge  Johnson,  held 
the  contention  of  the  defendant  company  to  be  unsound,  and  the  sylla 
bus  of  said  opinion,  which  was  prepared  by  said  court,  is  given  below: 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  inspect  cars  owned  by  or 
received  from  another  company  which  the  employees  of  the  former  arc 
required  to  handle  or  use,  where  there  is  time  and  opportunity  to  do  so; 
aud  it  will  bo  liable  to  its  employees  for  injuries  resulting  from  defects 
in  sach  cars  which  an  ordinary  inspection  would  have  discovered. 

It  will  not  be  excused. for  failure  to  perform  that  duty  because  such 
cars  are  only  used  for  a  brief  time  or  carried  a  short  distance;  nor  will 
tbemere  fact  that  the  company  is  not  required  to  repair  such  defects 
relieve  it  from  the  obligation  to  inspect. 


Employers'  Liability  —  Eailboad  Companies  —  Employees' 
CONTBACTS  OF  SERVICE  —  Fellow-Sebvants  —  Spencer  ct  ah  v. 
^fooh^  25  Southeastern  Reporter^  page  480. — Action  was  brought  in  the 
city  court  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  J.  F.  Brooks  against  Samuel  Spencer  and 
others,  receivers  of  the  Richmond  aud  Danville  Railroad  Company, 
to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  said 
^^ivers  as  a  brakeman  on  said  railroad.  A  judgment  was  given  for 
*^o  plaintiff,  and  the  defendants  brought  tho  case  before  the  supreme 
^urt  of  the  State  on  writ  of  error.  Said  court  rendered  its  decision 
January  27, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

^e  facts  of  the  case  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  opinion  of  the 
*^preme  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Simmons,  and  the 
follov^ing  is  quoted  therefrom : 

^Brooks,  a  minor,  was  employed  by  the  receivers  of  the  Richmond  and 
^^nville  Kailroad  Company  as  brakeman  on  a  freight  train,  and  while 
^employed  sustained  serious  personal  injuries  by  reason  of  his  being 
[^^  into  by  the  train  when  engaged  in  opening  tho  "knuckle"  of  the 
"iiinper  of  a  car,  under  the  direction  of  the  conductor  of  tho  train, 
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preparatory  to  coupling  that  car  to  otliers  belonging  to  tlio  train.  By 
his  next  friend  Uo  saed  the  receivers  for  daiuagcs,  alleging  negligence 
on  tbo  part  of  the  defendants  and  the  conductor,  and  recovered  a  ver- 
dict for  $1,500.  The  defendants  made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  set  out  in  the  reporter's  statement,  and  to  the 
overruling  of  the  motion  they  excepted. 

1.  It  is  complained  that  the  court  erred  in  excluding,  when  offered  in 
evidence  by  the  defendants,  a  contract  in  writing  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  RailroadComx)any,  whereby  the  plaintiff 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  a  rule  of  the  company  prohibiting  brakemen  from 
going  between  cars  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  or  uncoupling,  etc.,  and 
agreed  to  waive  liability  of  the  company  to  him  for  any  results  of  infrac- 
tion of  the  rule.  There  was  no  error  in  excluding  this  contract.  It  was 
not  a  contract  with  the  receivers,  but  one  entered  into  with  the  company 
prior  to  the  receivership.  When  the  company  ceased  to  operate  the 
road  and  the  receivers  took  charge  of  it  the  latter  were  not  bound  to 
retain  the  employees  of  the  former,  and  the  contracts  of  the  company 
with  its  employees  were  not  binding  on  the  receivers  unless  adoptc^l  by 
them ;  nor  in  the  absence  of  such  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  receiv- 
ers were  such  employees  bound  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  any  contract 
entered  into  with  the  company.  The  contract  in  question,  therefore, 
was  not  necessarily  binding  between  the  i^laintiff  and  the  receivers,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  showing  any  adoption  of  it  as  between  theui, 
either  directly  or  by  imx)lication. 

2, 3.  It  was  complained  that  the  trial  judge,  in  his  cliarge  to  the  jury, 
erred  in  assuming  that  the  conductor  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  defrad- 
ants  on  the  occasion  in  question,  tliereby  excluding  the  theory  of  the 
defendants  that  they  were  fellow-servants,  and  that  the  company  w«a$, 
therefore,  not  liable  for  any  injuiy  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  the 
conductor.  Ordinarily,  the  conductor  of  a  train  has  control  of  its 
movements,  and  brakemen  connected  with  the  train  are,  while  engaged 
in  coupling  cars  to  the  train  at  stations,  subject  to  his  orders  and  under 
his  control;  and  he  is  not,  when  directing  the  movements  of  the  train 
and  giving  orders  to  the  brakemen  and  engineer  in  connection  there- 
with, a  fellow-servant  of  such  employees,  within  the  meaning  of  th^ 
rule  as  to  fellow-servants,  but  is  a  vice-principal  of  the  master.  Tbc^ 
evidence  in  this  case  discloses  nothing  which  would  take  it  out  of  tb^^? 
general  rule  above  stated.  It  shows  that  the  conductor  was  in  fac 
directing  and  controlling  the  movements  of  the  train,  and  that  the  plaii 
tiff  and  the  engineer  were  acting  under  his  orders  at  the  time  of  th« 
injury.  The  instructions  complained  of  were,  therefore,  not  improi>erl^ 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  conductor  wei — 
not  fellow- servants. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Fellow- Sbr*^ 
ANTS — Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Hilliardj  37  Southtcestem  Reporter^i 
page  75, — This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  i)eraonal  injurie^-^ 
From  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  circuit  court  of  Hicknis^^ 
County,  Ky.,  the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appef»i* 
of  the  State,  and  said  court  rendered  its  decision  September  30, 189^ 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge 
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Iiewis,  contains  a  full  statemeut  of  tlie  facts  in  the  case,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

E.  V.  HilHard  was  employed  as  conductor  of  a  freight  train  of  appel- 
lant, Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  which  left  Mound  Station,  of 
that  State,  October  5, 1893,  going  southward.    But  just  before  reach- 
ing Clinton,  Ky.,  the  train,  moving  at  about  the  rate  of  five  miles  per 
hour,  broke  apart,  and  Billiard,  being  on  top  of  the  cars,  thereupon 
started  to  descend  to  the  ground  on  a  ladder  fixed  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  cars,  when  a  round  thereof,  as  he  grasped  it,  gave  way,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  fell,  and  one  of  his  hands  was  ao  crushed  by  a  wheel 
as  to  necessitate  amputation.    It  is  not  contended  that  he  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  out  of  his  prox>er  place,  or  negligent,  or  outside  his 
line  of  duty,  in  attempting  to  descend  in  the  manner  and  time  he  did 
so.    Nor  is  there  dispute  about  his  fall  and  injury  resulting  from  inse- 
cure fastening  of  the  round  which  he  had  to  take  hold  of  in  order  to 
descend.    The  questions,  therefore,  are  whether  the  railroad  company 
was  guilty  of  actionable  negUgence^  and  if,  or  although,  it  was^  whether 
Billiard,  as  conductor,  was  guilty  of  such  contributory  negligence  as 
that  but  for  it  the  fall  and  injury  would  not  have  occurred.    And  those 
questions  involve  an  inquiry  as  to  the  respective  and  relative  duties  of 
tiiie  two  parties.    As  the  lower  court  instructed  the  jury,  it  was  the 
duty  of  Uie  company  to  provide  and  keep  in  good  and  safe  condition 
the  ladders  attached  to  the  several  cars;  and,  as  it  further  instructed, 
if  at  the  time  plaintiff  was  hurt  the  ladder  in  question  was  in  an  unsafe 
eondition,  and  defendant  knew  it,  or  by  the  use  of  ordinary  care  could 
bave  known  it,  in  time  to  have  put  same  in  a  safe  condition,  and  the 
ifijury  resulted  from  such  condition  of  the  ladder,  then  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover,  unless  plaintiff  knew,  or  by  exercising  ordinary  care 
oould  have  known,  that  the  ladder  was  in  such  condition. 

Defendant  asked  but  the  court  refused  to  give  the  following  instruc- 
tion: <<That  the  car  inspector  of  the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff*,  as 
conductor  of  the  freight  train  upon  which  the  accident  happened,  were 
fellow-servants  engaged  in  the  same  lino  of  service  as  to  the  inspection 
of  the  cars  in  said  &ain,  and  though  the  jury  may  believe  from  the 
evidence  that  said  inspector  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  inspection 
of  said  cars,  yet  they  can  not  find  for  plaintiff,  unless  they  believe  said 
'^^flfligence  was  gross  negligence.^^  That  instruction  was  properly 
'^nsed,  because  abstract  and  misleading.  In  the  first  place,  the  per- 
son employed  at  Mound  Station  to  inspect  each  car  of  a  train  and 
^fcertain  if  it  is  in  a  safe  condition  was  not  a  fellow-servant  of  plain- 
^^  in  the  sense  of  being  upon  a  common  footing  and  agents  of  each 
^her.  They  acted  in  different  spheres,  and  neither  could  or  was 
J^nired  to  know  whether  the  other  was  properly  doing  his  duty.  In 
^  aeeond  place,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  require  the  jury  to 
yclieve  that  the  inspector  was  guilty  of  gross  negligence.  The  simj)le 
Uiquiry  was,  as  they  had  been  instructed,  whether  the  company,  through 
^^  inspector,  used  ordinary  care  in  examining  the  cars,  so  as  to  ascer- 
y^n  whether  the  ladders  attached  to  each  were  in  a  safe  condition,  for 
^^^aa  the  legal  duty  of  the  company  to  guard  against  every  source  of 
^J^ugcr  that  it  could,  by  the  exercise  of  that  kind  and  degree  of  care, 
foresee  and  prevent.  And,  while  a  railroad  company  can  not  bo 
Required  to  insure  the  safety  of  a  train,  it  is  bound  to  make  a  rcasona- 
*^^  proper,  and  careful  examination  of  each  car.  The  evidence  in  this 
^se  shows  that  the  bolt  which  held  the  defective  round  of  the  ladder 
^as  so  rusted  and   worn  that  the  top  slipped   off'  when  plaintiff' 
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grasped  the  round.  And  the  jury  might  have  reasonably  concluded 
that  the  inspector  could  and  would,  by  using  proper  and  reasonable 
cave,  have  discovered  the  fact  j  and,  having  tailed  to  do  so,  the  legal 
liability  of  the  company  was  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conductor, 
while  required  to  examine  the  condition  of  a  train  before  taking  charge 
of  it,  could  not  bo  reasonably  required  or  expected  to  make  such  close 
and  minute  examination  as  to  discover  a  latent  defect.  If  the  ladder 
had  been  detached  or  out  of  place,  it  would  have  been  the  plaintiff's 
duty  to  have  discovered  it.  There  is  plainly  a  difference  in  the  degree 
and  character  of  examination  of  cars  required  of  the  inspector,  who  is 
employed  for  that  special  purpose,  and  that  required  of  a  conductor. 
If  there  was  not,  there  would  be  no  use  for  an  inspector.  Perceiving 
no  error  of  law  on  the  trial  of  this  action,  the  judgment  is  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Eailroad  Companies — Fellow-Seev- 
ANTS — Oregon  Short  Line  and    Utah  Northern  By.   Co.  v.   Frosty  74 
Federal  Reporter j  page  965. — Action  was  brought  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Montana  by  Hattie  Frost,  as  administra- 
trix of  James  Frost,  deceased,  against  the  above-named  railroad  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  the  intestate.    The  plaintiff 
recovered  a  judgment,  and  the  defendant  company  brought  the  case  on 
writ  of  error  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
ninth  circuit.    Said  court  rendered  its  decision  June  15,  1806,  and 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.    The  evidence  showed  that 
Frost  was  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company  on  train 
No.  5;  that  on  the  day  he  was  injured  the  train  dispatcher  at  the  super- 
intendent's office  at  Pocatello  telegraphed  an  order  to  the  operator  at 
Dillon  that  train  No.  5  should  wait  there  until  2.45  p.  m.  for  train  No. 
32 ;  that  said  operator  received  said  order  thirty-two  minutes  before 
train  No.  5  was  duo  there,  but  neglected  to  warn  it  on  its  arrival;  that 
said  train  therefore  went  on  and  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  beyond 
Dillon  when  it  c<ime  into  collision  with  train  No.  32,  and  that  in  said 
collision  Frost  was  injured  and  died  eight  days  thereafter  from  tU* 
effects  of  the  same.    The  case  hinged  on  the  question  as  to  whether  tU* 
telegraph  operator,  through  whose  negligence  Frost  was  injured,  w^ 
the  vice-principal  of  the  railroad  company,  so  that  his  negtigence  would 
be  that  of  the  company  for  which  it  would  be  resjionsible,  or  whetb^ 
he  was  a  fellow-servant  of  the  injured  man,  for  whose  negligence  tb^ 
railroad  company  would  not  be  responsible. 

The  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Jnd^^ 
Gilbert,  and  in  giving  the  reasons  of  the  court  for  its  decision  he  ns^ 
the  following  language : 

The  case  presents  the  important  question  whether  or  not  the  locft* 
telegraph  operator  at  the  station,  who  receives  and  delivers  the  orde^ 
of  the  train  dispatcher,  is  the  fellow-servant  of  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
road company  in  charge  of  the  train.  It  is  conceded  that  the  train  dis- 
patcher, in  giving  notice  of  a  change  in  the  running  of  trains,  actsfo^ 
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md  in  behalf  of  the  railroad  company.    He  is  in  that  respect  a  vice- 
)riDcipal,  not  because  of  his  attitude  to  other  employees  as  their  superior, 
lor  because  he  has  charge  of  a  department,  but  because  of  the  nature 
f  the  duty  which  ho  discharges.    He  is,  for  the  time  being,  clothed  with 
he  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  company  to  furnish  its  employees 
.  safe  place  of  operation.    The  ordinary  running  of  the  train  is  estab- 
Ished  by  a  fixed  schedule,  of  which  all  operatives  have  notice,  o^^ul  by 
rhicli  their  acts  must  be  governed.    When  occasion  arises  to  disturb 
lie  regular  schedule,  the  duty  rests  upon  the  company  to  give  timely 
otice  to  those  that  are  to  be  affected  thereby.    This  it  is  the  office  of 
lie  train  dispatcher  to  do.    But  when  he  has  given  that  information  to 
local  operator,  is  that  duty  discharged,  or  does  there  rest  upon  the 
ompany  the  further  obligation  to  see  that  all  of  its  servants  through 
rhoso  hands  that  message  goes  on  its  way  to  the  train  employees  shall 
Oliver  it  as  given,  and  that  in  case  of  any  failure  in  the  lineof  commu- 
ication  the  company  shall  be  liable  for  the  resulting  injury!    After  a 
areful  consideration  of  the  question  and  of  the  strong  reasons  that  may 
le  urged  in  support  of  either  view  of  this  proposition,  it  is  our  conclusion 
hat  the  better  doctrine  is  that  the  local  telegraph  operator  is  the  fellow- 
ervant  of  those  who  are  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  train, 
t  is  evident,  and  the  court  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact,  that  a 
iistnrbancc  in  the  regular  time  schedule  of  trains  is  frequent  and  neces- 
ary  in  the  operation  of  all  railroads.    It  then  becomes  necessary  to  issue 
]>ecial  orders  for  their  direction.    Conductors,  engineers,  and  brakemen 
lave  knowledge  of  that  fact,  and  they  know  when  they  enter  into  the 
employment  of  the  railroad  company  that  their  notice  of  such  orders 
Qust  come  through  the  local  telegraph  operator  at  the  station,  and  that 
liey  incur  the  risk  of  accident  through  his  negligence  or  mistake.    The 
special  orders  issue,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  train  dispatcher.    It 
is  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  give  personal  notice  to  all  who  are  to 
be  governed  thereby.    The  orders  must,  of  necessity,  be  conveyed  to 
some  one  in  behalf  of  the  others.    The  local  telegraph  operator,  the  con- 
ductor, the  engineer,  and  the  brakemen' arc  all  engaged  in  a  common 
employment — that  of  moving  the  train.    The  operator,  it  is  true,  is  sub- 
ject to  no  personal  risk  from  any  change  in  the  time  card ;  but  that  fact 
ia  not  a  controlling  one  in  deciding  who  are  his  fellow-servants.    There 
wust  be  some  point  where  the  responsibility  of  the  company  ceases.    If 
it  does  not  cease  at  the  time  when  information  is  given  to  the  operator, 
^lierc  shall  it  cease!    Could  it  be  said  that  a  conductor  who  received 
from  the  operator  a  message  from  the  train  dispatcher,  yet  who  failed  to 
guide  his  action  thereby,  stands  in  the  relation  of  vice-principal  to  the 
conductor,  engineer,  or  brakeman  of  another  train,  who  may  be  injured 
^7  liis  negligence,  or  that,  if  the  operator  should  receive  instructions 
from  the  train  dispatcher  to  send  out  a  flagman  to  signal  an  approaching 
train,  the  company  is  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  such  flagman  in 
failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  f    It  seems  j us t  in  principle  to  hold 
that  the  company  has  discharged  its  duty  when  it  has  given  information 
to  one  of  its  servants  who  is  engaged  in  the  common  employment  of  the 
Jthers  that  are  to  be  affected  thereby,  and  has  instructed  him  to  notify 
"iscoemployees,  and  that  when  the  company  has  exercised  due  care  in 
^electing  such  local  operator,  in  the  first  instance,  and  has  not  been  neg- 
rgent  in  employing  or  retaining  him  in  his  office,  it  has  discharged 
itsduty,  and  that  such  operator  stands  in  the  attitude  of  a  fellow- servant 
l^the  train  men.     It  follows  from  these  views  that  the  judgment  must 
J^ reversed,  at  the  cost  of  the  defendant  in  error,  and  the  cause  remanded 
«>r  a  new  trial. 
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EMPLOYEas'  Liability — Eailboab  Cohpakibs — Mastebis'  2^eo- 
LiOENCE^  Etc. — Terre  H<iut€  and  Indi^najj^oUs  Railroad  Company  r. 
Becker^  45  Northeastern  Reporter ^  poffe  9€. — Action  was  brought  iu  tlie 
circuit  court  of  Cass  County,  Ind.,  by  Mary  A.  Becker,  administratrix, 
against  tke  above-named  railroad  company,  to  recover  damages  for  the 
death  of  her  huBband,  Martm  Becker,  who  was  killed  in  a  coliision. 
Judgment  was  rendered  for  her,  and  the  railroad  company  appealed 
tlio  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
S^ovember  10, 1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court 
The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Jordan,  swd 
the  followiDg,  which  contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
is  quoted  therefrom : 

It  will  be  seen  that,  among  others,  the  Allowing  facts  are  disclosed 
by  the  speckil  verdict:  That  on  and  befiore  December  10, 18^  (beisg 
the  day  on  which  tbe  £a,tal  coliision  oocnrred)^  the  company  was  opiat- 
ing and  running  daily,  south  bound,  over  lt»  road,  four  regular  trains- 
two  jiasseRger  and  two  freight — ^and  also  a  like  number  running  nortlu 
The  time  of  the  arzival  and  d^arture  of  each  of  these  trains  at  the 
lespective  stations  along  the  road  was  fixed  by  the  appellant,  and 
printed  In  time^schedules  or  time-tables,  and  these  were  issued  aad 
delivered  to  all  of  its  servants  then  engaged  in  operating  said  trains. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  these  time-tables  were  jninted  rules  adopted  by 
appellant  for  the  direction  and  government  of  all  of  its  B^*vants 
eiigaged  in  operating  trains.  That  under  these  rules  conductors  and 
enginemen  of  all  work  and  wild  trains  were  required  to  keep  the  same 
out  of  the  way  and  off  of  the  time  of  all  regular  passenger  and  freight 
trains,  and  in  no  ease  to  oocupy  the  main  track  of  tlie  road  within  ten 
minutes  of  tbe  time  of  any  regular  train.  That  by  these  rales  the 
enginemen  and  conductors  were  equally  resjKmsible  for  Ireeping  ^  of 
the  time  of  other  trains. 

The  court  here  says  in  effect  that  the  conductor  and  engineman  of  a 
wild  train  did,  on  December  10, 1889,  violate  these  rules  and  got  on  the. 
main  track  in  the  time  of  a  regular   train,  No.  00,  on  which  MartimL 
Becker  was  fireman,  and  thereby  caused  a  collision  in  which  Beckec 
was  killed,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  as  follows: 

That  previous  to  this  collision  the  appellant  gave  no  notice  to  tii^ 
deceased,  nor  to  its  servants  in  charge  of  said  local  No.  60,  of  tU^ 
whereabouts  of  this  work  train  on  that  morning,  and  that  neither  h< 
nor  tbey  had  any  knowledge  that  said  train  on  that  day  was  workin  ^ 
wiki  between  Orawfordsville  Junction  and  RockviUe.    The  prineiptn 
insistence  of  oouns^  for  appellee  in  answer  of  theconte&tlon  of  counste- 
ibr  appellant  is  that^  under  all  the  circumstances,  negUg^ice  resultim^ 
in  the  death  of  the  deceased  servant  must  be  imputed  to  the  appellant-, 
for  the  following  reasons:  First,  in  ordering  the  w^^ork  train  to  work 
wild  l^etween  Orawfordsviiie  Junction  and  IJockville,  over  a  part  of  itfi 
road  which  they  insist,  under  the  facts,  is  shown  to  be  dangeroo.^?; 
f?econd,  failure  to  notify  Becker  and  the  servants  in  charge  of  the  traiw 
upon  which  he  was  at  work  of  the  whereabouts  ef  the  wild  train  on  the 
morning  in  question,  previous  to  the  accident;  third,  failure  to  adopta 
rale  requiring  notice  to  be  given  to  its  regular  trains  of  the  whereabouts 
of  wild  trains.    These  facts,  in  connection  with  the  negligoneeof  tlJ« 
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employees  in  charge  of  the  work  train,  they  oontend^  constitute  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  fatal  collision. 

It  may  be  conceded,  nnder  certain  circmnstances,  that  a  railroad  com- 
pany would  be  guilty  of  actionable  negligence  in  ordering  a  train  to 
work  wild,  in  the  absence  of  notice  to  its  servants  along  its  line  of  the 
f'AcL  in  the  event  the  injury  or  death  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  fail- 
ure, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  give  such  notice.    But  in  the  case  at  bar, 
under  the  facts  and  circumstances  as  they  are  shown,  wo  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  can  not  be  affirmed,  as  a  legal  proposition,  that  the  death 
of  app^lee's  decedent  was  duo  to,  or  resultecl  from,  any  negligence  of 
the  appellant    The  reasons  for  this  oonclasion,  we  think,  are  obvious. 
The  time  at  which  all  the  regular  passenger  or  freight  trains  on  appel- 
lant^s  road  were  due  to  arrive  at  and  depart  from  each  station  had  been 
fixed  and  published  in  printed  schedules  or  time-tables,  and  these  had 
been  delivered  to  all  of  its  servants  engaged  in  operating  its  trains. 
It  had  also  adopted,  and  caused  to  be  printed  and  delivered  to  such 
servants,  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  for  their  guidance  and  con- 
trol iu  conducting  and  running  trains  under  their  charge.    One  of  these 
rules  expressly  required  of  and  enjoined  upon  conductors  or  others  of  its 
employees  in  the  charge  of  work  and  wild  trains  the  duty  to  keep  such 
trains  out  of  the  way  of  all  regular  passenger  and  freight  trains,  and 
wiUer  no  ev«it  were  they  to  occupy  the  main  track  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  time  of  any  regular  train,  etc    On  the  morning  of  the  accident  in 
question  the  jury  find,  in  eftect,  that  the  conductor  and  engineman 
iu  charge  of  the  work  train  which  had  been  ordered  to  work  wild  dis- 
regarded, or  rather  neglected  to  discharge,  theirrequired  duty  in  failing 
to  sidetrack  Uieir  train  at  Waveland,  and  there  remain  until  the  arrival 
^iid  departure  from  station  of  the  local  freight,  upon  which  Becker 
l^ttlio  time  was  serving  as  fireman;  that,  notwithstanding  their  duty 
itt  that  respect,  they  "  recklessly,"  "  carelessly,"  and  negligently  left 
*Md  station  with  their  train  before  the  arrival  of  local  Ko.  60,  and  on 
^e  time  of  the  latter,  without  taking  any  precaution  to  prevent  the 
collision  whereby  Becker  was  killed. 

The  conclusion  that  the  death  of  appellee's  decedent  was  wholly  due 
^  the  negligence  of  the  conductor  and  engineman  in  control  of  the  work 
^^iiin,  in  leaving  with  their  train  the  station  as  they  did,  before  the 
•'*^Hval  of  No.  60,  and  in  running  on  its  time,  can  not  be  successfully 
®^Utroverted,  and  is  the  only  reasonable  and  legitimate  conclusion 
*|^at  can  be  deduced  from  the  facts  in  the  case.  Appellee  admits  that 
^j^^  employees  in  charge  of  this  work  train  were  the  fellow-servants  of 
^■Hi  deceased.  Hence,  under  a  well-settled  rule,  there  can  be  no  recov- 
^^,  as  against  appellant,  on  account  of  his  death,  resulting,  as  it  did, 
^^^ilcr  the  facts,  from  their  negligence.  It  clearly  appears,  wo  think, 
^*t>m  the  finding  of  the  jury,  that  the  death  of  the  servant  in  question 
*^U8t  be  attributed  solely  to  the  negligence  of  his  fellow-servants,  and 
^^^der  the  facts  this  precludes  a  recovery. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  ordering  the  train  in  question  to  work  wild, 
^'^der  the  circumstances,  was  an  act  of  negligence;  and  when,  iu  this 
^^nection,  we  consider  the  rules  of  appellant  relative  to  the  duty 
'Quired  of  those  in  control  of  wild  trains,  the  law  will  not  authorize 
^^^  in  holding  that,  in  addition  to  these,  it  was  also  incumbent  upon  the 
^^uipany  to  notify  Becker  and  the  other  servants  in  control  of  his  train 
^^  the  fact  that  the  train  in  controversy  was  working  wild,  and  at  what 
|>ointon  the  road  it  was,  previous  to  the  collision.  This  duty,  under 
^  facts,  was  not  required  of  the  appellant,  and  its  omission  to  give  the 
^ice  can  not  be  said  to  render  it  guilty  of  negligence.    It  had  the 
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right  to  presamo  that  its  servants  in  charge  of  the  work  train  would 
discharge  their  daty  as  provided  by  the  rnles,  and  would  keep  oat  of 
the  way  of  all  regular  trains,  and  not  run  upon  the  time  of  any  of  the 
latter. 


E3fPLOYERs'  Liability — Railroad  Companies  — Neoligence  op 
Company's  Surgeon — Yorlc  r.  Chicago^  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Ry, 
Co.y  67  yorthicestern  Reporter^  page  574. — ^This  was  an  action  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  Jones  County,  Iowa,  for  damages  for  the  death 
of  John  Graham,  an  engineer,  who  was  fatally  injured  in  a  collision  of 
two  freight  trains.  A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  defendant,  and  the 
plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  May  26, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court.  Damages  were  sought  upon  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  the  surgeon  of  the  railroad  company,  who  was  employed  and  paid 
by  said  comx)any  to  treat  its  injured  employees,  as  an  act  of  charity  or 
humanity,  wrongfully  and  negligently  moved  Graham,  against  his  pro- 
test, from  the  place  to  which  bo  had  been  taken  when  injured  to  a 
hotel,  which  act,  it  was  claimed,  contributed  to  produce  his  death. 
Upon  this  point,  in  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Judge  Ejune,  the  sux)reme 
court  used  the  following  language: 

It  is  not  claimed  that  Dr.  Adair  was  not  a  skillful  physician,  or  that 
defendant  did  not  exercise  due  care  in  employing  him,  but  the  claim  is 
made  that  he  acted  wrongfully  and  negligently  in  doing  as  he  did. 
We  understand  the  rule  to  be  well  settled  by  a  large  number  of  cases 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  defendant  is  not  liable  for  acts  of 
negligence  of  tbe  physician  who  is  employed  to  treat  gratuitously  its 
injured  employees. 


Employers'  Liability — Eelease  op  Claim  fok  Damages— 
ChesapeaJce  and  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  v.  Mo8by,  24  Southeastern  Reporter^  page 
916. — Edgar  W.  Mosby,  who  was  a  conductor  of  a  freight  train  on  th^ 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  while  thus  engaged  was  seriousljr^ 
injured  in  a  collision,  brought  an  action  for  damages  against  the  rail — 
road  company.    Pending  said  action  ho  instituted  a  suit  in  the  chancer 
court  of  Eichmond,  Ya.,  to  set  aside  a  release  of  all  claim  for  damages^ 
given  by  him  to  the  railroad  company,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  tim 
he  executed  the  release  he  was  mentally  incompetent.    The  chaucelloi 
after  hearing  the  case,  granted  the  relief  asked  and  set  the  release  asidi 
From  this  action  the  railroad  company  appealed  to  the  supreme  com 
of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  April  16, 1896,  aa 
reversed  the  decree  of  the  chancellor. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Harrison,  ancJ^ 
in  the  course  of  the  same,  he  used  the  following  language: 

"The  law  presumes  that  there  is  in  everyone  capacity  to  contrac*^ 
and  accordingly,  where  exemption  from  liability  to  fulfill  an  engafip©* 
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ment  is  claimed  by  reason  of  the  want  of  such  capacity,  this  fact  must 
be  strictly  established  on  the  part  of  him  who  claims  the  exemption. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  in  certain  prescribed  cases  that  this  protection  can 
be  claimed;  and  therefore  weakness  of  mind  short  of  insanity  or  imma- 
tority  of  reason  in  one  who  has  attained  fall  age,  or  the  mere  absence 
of  cxx>erience  or  skill  upon  the  subject  of  the  particular  contract,  affords 
per  se  no  ground  for  relief  at  law  or  in  equity.'^  (1  Chit.  Gout.,  186.) 
The  same  author  from  whom  this  general  rule  has  been  quoted  states 
its  qualification  thus:  ^^  Although  weakness  of  intellect,  short  of  insan- 
ity, in  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  no  ground  per  se  for  invalidat-  • 
ing  a  contract,  it  may  have  that  effect  if  additional  facts,  betraying  an 
intention  to  overreach,  can  be  proved."    (2  Chit.  Gout.,  p.  1050.) 

This  rule,  with  its  qualification,  is  substantially  adopted  by  this  court 
in  Greer  v,  Grcers,  9  Grat,  330.  It  was  there  said  that,  although  the 
jierson  may  labor  under  no  legal  incapacity  to  do  a  valid  act  or  make  a 
contract,  yet,  if  the  whole  transaction,  taken  together  with  all  the  facts, 
mental  weakness  being  one  of  them,  showed  that  consent,  the  very 
essence  of  the  act,  was  wanting,  it  would  bo  void.  Where  a  legal 
capacity  is  shown  to  exist  that  the  party  had  sufficient  understanding 
to  clearly  comprehend,  that  he  consented  freely  to  the  special  matter 
about  which  he  was  engaged,  and  no  fraud  or  undue  influence  is  shown 
to  have  been  used  to  bring  about  the  result,  the  validity  of  the  act  can 
not  be  impeached,  however  unreasonable  or  imprudent  it  may  seem  to 
others.  It  is  not  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  act,  but  the 
capacity  to  do  the  act  freely,  that  must  control  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

These  general  principles  are  entirely  applicable,  and  are  all  that  yeed 
be  invoked  in  considering  the  case  before  us. 

The  plaintiff  was  very  seriously  injured  in  a  collision  between  two 
trains  on  the  road  of  the  defendant,  he  being  conductor  on  one  of 
said  trains.    It  satisfactorily  appears  from  the  evidence  that  about  two 
months  after  the  accident  the  plaintiff  went  to  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  defendant  company,  and  agreed  upon  a  settlement  of 
bis  claim  for  damages  against  the  company.    About  two  months  after 
this  agreement  was  made  the  plaintiff  went  to  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  collected  8300  on  account  of  this  settlement  and  gave  a 
receipt  therefor,  which  fully  describes  the  accident  and  admits  that  his 
injories  were  received  under  circumstances  exonerating  the  company 
from  responsibility.    On  the  22d  of  September,  1891,  the  plaintiff  again 
went  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  collected  the  remaining 
1150  due  under  the  agreement,  and  gave  a  final  voucher  therefor,  which 
is  a  more  elaborate  paper  than 'the  first,  reciting  that  the  injuries  wore 
received  under  circumstances  completely  exonerating  the  company 
from  liability,  and  that  the  amount  was  received  in  full  compromise, 
satisfaction,  and  discharge  of  all  his  claims  or  causes  of  action,  and 
particularly  of  all  claims  or  causes  of  action  arising  out  of  personal 
iDJaries  received  by  him  in  the  accident  as  to  which  the  settlement  had 
been  made. 

The  plaintiff  admits  the  genuineness  of  his  signature  to  both  these 
papers,  but  says  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  signing  any  but  the  last 
one  for  $150,  and  further  insists  that  both  papers  should  be  declared 
pull  and  void,  because  at  the  time  of  their  execution  he  was  mentally 
incompetent,  and  that  the  defendant  took  advantage  of  his  incapacity 
*o  procure  them. 

,  The  evidence  wholly  fails  to  sustain  this  contention ;  on  the  contrary, 
Jt  shows  that  the  plaintiff  had  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  his 
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rights  in  tUe  premises.  Tlie  first  receipt  was  given  fonr  moutlis  and 
the  otlier  six  months  after  the  accident,  when  the  plaintiff  had  been 
going  about  for  months. 

The  plaintiff  insists  that  th«  consideration  for  the  settlement  made 
by  him  was  totally  inadequate,  and  that  this  circumstance  is  snffident 
to  justify  the  court  in  releasing  him  from  the  contract  he  has  made. 

If  the  plaintiff  was  at  the  time  he  signed  the  release  competent  to 
appreciate  and  understand  its  nature  and  effect — and  we  have  seen 
tliat  he  was — and  no  unfair  methods  were  used  to  induce  him  to  sign  it, 
,  then  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  settlement  was,  on  his  part, 
wise  or  unwise.  So  far  as  this  transaction  is  disclosed  by  the  record,  it 
is  absolutely  free  from  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  advantage,  or  undne 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record 
upon  which  to  base  the  contention  that  the  consideration  was  inad- 
equate* For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contra^  it  may  have  been  a 
wise  contract  for  the  plaintiff  to  make.  There  is  no  evidence  showing 
that  the  company  was  under  any  liability  to  the  plaintiff,  and  none  can 
be  inferred,  for  in  a  suit  by  an  employee  against  a  railroad  company 
the  mere  proof  of  the  accident  raises  no  presumption  of  negligence 
against  the  company. 

The  law  favors  the  compromise  and  settlement  of  disputed  claims. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  litigation;  and 
a  settlement  deliberately  sought,  as  this  was  by  the  plaintiff,  ought  not 
to  bo  set  aside  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  decree  complained  of  must  be  reversed 
and  set  aside,  and  this  court  will  enter  such  decree  as  the  court  below 
ought  to  have  cntei'ed. 


Employers'  Liability— Belief  Associations— C^icaflro,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  r.  Miller^  76  Federal  Reporter^  page 
430. — J.  E,  Miller  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Colorado  against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to 
recover  damages  for  jiersonal  injuries  sustained  while  in  the  employ  of 
said  company.    One  of  the  defenses  pleaded  by  the  railroad  company 
was  to  the  effect  that  Miller  was  a  member  of  a  relief  associatioo . 
organized  by  the  railroad  company  and  its  employees,  for  the  proteo. 
tion  and  relief  of  employees  injured  in  the  service  of  said  company 
that  when  ho  joined  said  association,  as  .a  condition  of  his  membershi 
he  x>romised  and  agreed  in  his  application  tliat,  in  consideration 
certain  amounts  which  had  been,  and  were  to  be,  paid  by  said  railrox 
company  for  the  maintenance  of  the  relief  association,  the  acceptanc^^ 
of  benefits  from  said  association  for  injuries  should  operate  asarelea^<) 
and  satisfaction  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  the  company  arisirm  ^ 
from  or  out  of  such  injuries;  and  that  he  had  accepted  and  receive5<l 
the  benefits  due  him,  by  reason  of  liis  membership,  on  account  of  tE4^ 
injury  complained  of  by  him  in  the  suit.    The  plaintiff.  Miller,  demurred 
to  this  plea,  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  circuit  coox^^^- 
Judgment  was  rendered  for  him  after  trial  on  the  remaining  issno^y 
and  the  defendant  company  cjirried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  t.h^ 
United  States  circuit  court  of  api>eals  for  the  eighth  circuit,  AYhioli 
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rendered  its  decision  October  10, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  jadgment  of 
the  lower  conrt.  The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Circuit 
Jndge  Thayer,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  chief  error  complained  of  consists  in  the  action  of  the  trial  court 
in  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  third  defense  which  was  pleaded  by 
the  defendant  company.    With  reference  to  the  alleged  error,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  has  been  held  in  several  well-considered  cases  that  if 
a  railroad  company  organizes  a  relief  association  for  the  special  benefit 
of  its  injured,  sick,  and  disabled  employees,  pays  the  incidental  exi)enses 
of  such  association,  acts  as  treasurer  or  custodian  of  its  funds,  and 
enters  into  a  binding  obligation  to  supxK>rt  and  maintain  the  association 
by  paying  out  of  its  own  funds  such  sums  to  discharge  the  obligations 
of  the  association  as  the  assessments  levied  upon  the  members  of  the 
association  are  inadequate  to  i>ay,  such  an  association,  on  admitting  nn 
employee  of  the  raikoad  company  to  membership,  may  lawfully  stipu- 
late that,  in  the  event  of  an  injury  being  sustained  by  him,  the  accept- 
ance of  benefits  from  the  association  shall  operate  as  a  relinquishment 
of  any  right  of  action  which  the  employee  may  have  against  the  rail- 
road company  in  consequence  of  the  injury,  and  that  the  stipulation  so 
made  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  company,  and  constitutes  a 
legal  defense  to  a  suit  brought  against  it  by  the  injured  employee  if  the 
latter  accepts  benefits  from  the  association.    The  various  courts  which 
have  had  this  question  under  consideration  appear  to  agree  that  the 
stipulation  in  question  is  not  opposed  to  sound  public  ]>olicy,  but,  on 
the  whole,  is  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  those  whom  it  immediately 
afifects,  inasmuch  as  many  railroad  employees,  owing  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  employment,  arc  hurt  without  any  culpable  negligence 
on  the  part  of  their  employer,  and  inasmuch  as  the  employee  retains, 
until  after  he  sustains  an  injury,  the  right  to  elect  whether  he  will  sue 
Ills  employer  for  negligence  or  accept  benefits  from  the  association.    It 
also  appears  to  be  agreed  that  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  employer 
to  maintain  and  support  such  association  by  contributing  the  funds 
necessary  for  that  purpose  creates  a  privity  of  contract  between  the 
employer  and  all  the  members  of  the  association,  and  at  the  same  time 
fiirnishes  a  sufficient  consideration  to  support  such  contract. 

Conceding  the  foregoing  xiropositions  to  be  supiK)rted  by  adequate 
authority,  we  nevertheless  think  that  the  plea  filed  by  the  defendant 
below,  to  which  the  demurrer  was  addressed,  failed  to  show  with  the 
requisite  certainty  that  the  defendant  had  become  legally  obligated  to 
the  members  of  the  relief  association  to  maintain  that  organization,  and 
to  supply  such  funds  as  might  at  any  time  be  needed  by  it  to  meet  its 
obhgations.    There  is  no  (Urect  allegation  found  in  the  plea  that  the 
d^efendant  had  assumed  such  an  obligation,  the  nearest  approach  to 
^nch  an  averment  being,  in  substance,  a  recital  that  the  plaintiff  had 
*&reed,  in  consideration  of  certain  amounts  which  had  been  and  were 
^o  be  paid  by  said  company  for  the  maintenance  of  the  relief  depart- 
^•^^nt,  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  relief  department  should 
Operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  the  defendant 
^pmpany.    The  plea  failed  to  show,  we  think,  that  if  the  relief  associa- 
tion was  at  any  time  short  of  funds  to  meet  its  obligations  to  a  member 
^  the  association,  such  member  could  maintain  an  action  against  the 
^^endant  company  for  the  amount  that  was  due  to  him.    The  plea 
^Hher  failed  to  show  what  sum  of  money,  if  any,  the  defendant  com- 
^ll^^y  had  theretofore  contributed  out  of  its  own  funds  to  tlio  supi>ort  of 
^«  relief  association.    It  also  failed  to  show  what  other  beneficial  acts, 
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if  any,  the  defendant  company  had  done  and  performed  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  association.  In  short,  it  would  seem  to  be  fairly 
consistent  with  the  averments  of  the  plea  that  the  moneys  thereto- 
fore expended  by  the  relief  association  in  the  case  of  its  injured  and 
disabled  members  had  not  been  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  defendant 
company,  but  had  been  paid  from  sums  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
those  who  were  members  of  the  association. 

In  a  case  of  this  character,  where  the  contract  invoked  as  a  defense 
lies  close  to  the  line  dividing  agreements  that  are  lawful  from  those 
which  are  unlawful,  it  is  proper  to  require  the  defendant  to  set  out  the 
arrangement  which  existed  between  itself  and  its  employees  in  the  form 
of  a  relief  department  with  such  fullness  and  certainty  that  the  court 
may  be  able  to  say  from  an  examination  of  the  same  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  that  it  is  neither  objectionable  on 
grounds  of  public  policy  nor  voidable  for  want  of  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. The  demurrer  to  the  third  defense  was  properly  sustained.  As 
the  record  discloses  no  material  error,  the  judgment  is  affirmed. 

Circuit  Judge  Caldwell,  while  in  agreement  with  the  other  members  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court, 
yet  disagreed  with  them  in  part,  as  his  opinion,  quoted  below,  will 
show: 

Assuming  that  contracts  of  this  character  are  valid,  this  case  is 
rightly  decided  on  the  ground  stated  in  tbe  opinion.  But  such  con- 
tracts, in  so  far  as  they  attempt  to  release  a  railroad  company  from  lia- 
bility for  injuries  inflicted  on  its  employees  through  its  negligence,  are 
without  sufficient  consideration,  against  public  policy,  and  void,  and 
must  ultimately  be  so  declared  by  all  courts. 


Employers'  Liability — Street-Eailway  Companies — Fellow- 
Servants — Lundquist  v.  Duluth  Street  Railway  Go.^  67  Northwestern 
Reporter^  pa^je  1006. — This  action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of 
St.  Louis  County,  Minn.,  by  Gust  Lundquist  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  received  while  in  the  emi)loy  of  the  street-railway  company.  The- 
case  was  dismissed  by  the  court,  and  from  an  order  denying  a  motion, 
for  a  new  trial  the  x>laintiff  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Statej^^^s, 
which  rendered  its  decision  July  3, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  order  of  thc^^^e 
district  court.    The  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff,  with  others,  wa^  -^s 
engaged  in  repairing  the  tracks  on  tbe  street;  that  the  company  hac^^^^ 
adopted  a  rule  that  the  motorman  of  each  car  as  it  approached  shoulc^^d 
give  warftiug  to  the  men  so  employed;  that  the  plaintiff  was  struck  an»  -^d 
injured  by  one  of  the  company's  cars,  and  that  the  motorman  of  tli^Eue 
same  had  given  no  warning  of  its  approach. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Stai 1, 

and  in  the  course  of  the  same  he  used  the  following  language: 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  claims  that  it  was  the  defendant's  duty     ^o 
furnish  to  plaintiff'  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  and,  a»  ^ 
means  of  making  the  place  in  question  safe,  it  was  necessary  to  gi  ^V6 
him  due  warning  of  the  approach  of  its  cars,  and,  having  made  a  ncx/e 
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requiring  the  motorman  to  givo  sncli  warning,  liis  failure  to  do  so  was 
the  negligence  of  the  defendant  and  not  of  a  fellow-servant. 

It  is  true,  as  claimed,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  use 
reasonable  care  to  provide  a  safe  place  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
required  to  work,  and  that  this  duty,  like  the  duty  to  furnish  safe 
machinery  and  proper  appliances  for  doing  the  work,  was  an  absolute 
one,  which  the  defendant  could  not  delegate  so  as  to  bo  relieved  from 
liability  in  case  the  duty  was  neglected.  But  if  the  safe  place  or  safe 
machinery  which  the  master  has  furnished  and  keeps  in  repair  is  made 
unsafe  by  the  negligence  of  his  servants,  whom  he  has  selected  with 
due  care,  in  using  or  operating  the  place  or  machinery,  and  one  of  his 
servants  is  injur^  thereby,  such  negligence  is  that  of  a  fellow-servant. 
The  plaintiff  and  the  motorman  in  the  case  at  bar  were  fellow-servants. 
The  plaintiff  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the  motorman  in  failing 
to  give  any  signal  of  the  approach  of  the  car,  or  to  slacken  its  speed, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  But  such  duties  did  not  appertain  to  the 
work  of  furnishing,  constructing,  or  equipping  a  safe  place  for  work, 
or  safe  machinery  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  but  to  the  operation  of 
tbc  street  railway ;  hence  his  negligence  in  the  premises  was  that  of  a 
fellow -servant,  and  the  plaintiff  can  not  recover. 


Employers'  Liability — Substitution  by  Employer — Missouri^ 

Kansas  and  Texas  Ry,  Co.  v.  Ferchy  36  Southwestern  Reporter ^ page  487. — 

Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Grayson  County,  Tex.,  by 

P.  F.  Ferch  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  incurred  while  he 

Tras  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named  railroad  company.    A  jndgment 

Was  rendered  for  Ferch,  and  the  railroad  company  appealed  the  case  to 

the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May 

20,  189C,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court. 

The  material  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows ;  Ferch  was  injured  by  a 

I>ile  driver  crushing  his  hands  while  he  was  placing  a  ring  around  the 

liead  of  a  pile  to  keep  it  from  splitting,  which  was  one  of  his  duties. 

^he  accident  was  not  due  to  negligence  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  his 

ooemployees,  but  to  defects  in  the  pile-driving  machine,  which  could 

liave  been  discovered  and  remedied  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care. 

Tho  pile-driving  gang  to  which  he  belonged  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 

tihe  employ  of  the  railroad  company;  but  about  two  months  before  the 

Occident  occurred  it  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  chief  engineer  of 

o  construction  company,  which  was  an  independent  contractor  for  the 

railroad  company,  and  it  was  still  in  the  service  of  the  construction  com- 

I>any  when  the  injury  was  received.    The  names  of  the  members  of  the 

gang  were  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  railroad  company,  and  they  were 

paid  with  its  checks,  and  some  of  the  evidence  seemed  to  show  that 

3?erch  had  no  knowledge  that  a  change  had  been  made  in  original 

employment  and  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  master  other  than  the 

™iroad  company.    There  was  other  testimony,  however,  to  the  effect 

*^^at  the  members  had  all  been  notified  of  the  change  of  employment 

^y  the  foreman,  and  the  railroad  company  claimed  that  as  Ferch  was 
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not  in  its  employ  \?lien  the  accident  happened^  but  in  that  of  its  inde- 
pendeut  contractory  it  could  not  be  beld  liable  in  damages.  Upon  this 
I)oint  the  supreme  court,  in  its  opinion,  which  was  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  James,  used  the  following  language: 

While  it  can  not  be  doubtied  that  if  the  machine  and  crew  went  into 
the  independent  service  of  the  contractor,  and  subject  to  its  sole  direc- 
tion and  control,  with  knowledge  on  the  x>art  of  the  crew  of  the  change, 
appellant  would  be  absolved  from  the  duties  that  apply  to  the  relation 
of  master,  still  we  think  it  equally  clear  that  the  employer  can  not  rel- 
egate his  employee  to  the  service  of  another,  under  circumstances  that 
do  not  charge  the  employee  with  notice  of  any  change,  and  thereby 
escape  the  obligations  of  master.  The  servant  can  not  be  held  to  have 
ceased  being  such  where  he  is  continued  in  his  ordinary  work,  and  no 
knowledge  is  imparted  to  him  of  any  change  in  the  relations  between 
him  and  his  employer.  According  to  the  rule  just  mentioned,  the  orig- 
inal employer  continues  to  sustain  the  relation  of  master,  and  (without 
any  reference  to  the  question  of  his  liability  to  third  persons,  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  contractor's  liability),  in  our  opinion,  it  follows  that 
the  servant  may  look  to  him  for  the  performance  of  those  duties  that 
result  from  the  relation  of  master,  among  which  was  reasonable  care 
in  keeping  safe  the  machinery  at  which  he  worked. 


Employers'  Liability — Temporary  Danger — MeCann  r.  Ken- 
nedy^  44  Northeastern  Reportetj  page  1055^ — ^Action  was  brought  iu  the 
superior  court  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  by  William  E.  McCann 
against  John  A.  Kennedy,  his  employer,  to  recover  damages  for  x>^- 
sonal  injuries.  A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  the  case  before  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  the  State  on  exceptions.  Said  court  rendered  its 
decision  October  22, 1S9C,  and  overruled  the  exceptions. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Holmes  and  con- 
tains a  sufficient  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.    It  reads  as  follows : 

This  is  an  action  for  x>ersonal  injuries,  on  the  ground  of  negligent 
superintendence.  The  plaintiff  was  at  work  upon  a  house  in  which  the 
defendant  was  making  some  changes.  He  went  up  a  ladder,  stepped 
tlirough  a  window,  and  then,  in  order  to  avoid  a  man  who  was  working 
behind  it,  stepped  to  the  left  upon  a  joist  which  had  been  sawed  nearly 
through  for  a  wellhole,  and  fell.  The  plaintiff  knew  that  the  customary 
way  to  make  wellholes  was  to  lay  the  joists  and  then  cut  them  out, 
and,  so  far  as  appears,  knew  where  this  wellhole  would  be.  It  would 
seem  from  the  plaintiff's  testimony  that  the  joist  had  been  cut  very 
recently.  Another  witness  stated,  without  contradiction,  that  he  had 
cut  it  a  moment  before  the  accident,  and  had  gone  to  get  an  ax  to  knock 
the  joist  out*  The  only  ground  on  which  the  plaintiff*  could  recover  is 
that,  while  the  joist  remained,  it  was  a  trap,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  warned.  But  the  danger  was  momentary,  and  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  require  employers  to  warn  their  men  of  every  such  transi- 
tory risk  when  the  only  thing  the  men  do  not  know  is  the  precise  time 
when  the  danger  will  exist.    Exceptions  overruled. 
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Maritime  Liens — Employees  on  Steam  Dredge — Baylor  et  ah 
V.  Taylor  et  al.y  77  Federal  Reporter^  page  476. — This  was  a  suit  origi- 
Bating  in  tbo  United  States  district  court  for  the  eastern  district'of 
Virginia  with  the  filing  of  a  libel  against  the  steam  dredge  Morgan  by 
A.  J.  Taylor  &  Bro.,  the  owners  of  the  tug  D.  3i.  JTcy,  to  recover  charges 
for  towage.  Intervening  libels  weix)  afterwards  filed  by  S.  S.  Saylor 
and  others  to  recover  for  services  rendered  on  board  the  dredge.  The 
district  court  rendered  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Taylors,  but  held  that 
the  intervening  libelants,  Saylor  and  others,  were  not  seamen  and  con- 
sequently not  entitled  to  a  lien  for  their  wages.  Saylor  and  others, 
the  intervening  libelants,  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fourth  circuit,  which  court 
rendered  its  decision  November  25, 1890,  and  reversed  the  part  of  the 
decision  of  the  disti-ict  court  applying  to  the  claim  of  Saylor  and  others 
for  wages.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge 
Brawley,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom : 

In  sustaining  the  libel,  and  decreeing  i)riority  of  lien  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  dredge  and  its  accompanying  scows  in  favor 
of  the  tug  for  towage,  the  court  below  has  in  effect  decided  that  the 
dredge  was  a  "vessel,"  and  therefore  subject  to  a  maritime  lien ;  other- 
wise it  would  have  had  no  jurisdiction.  If  it  was  a  vessel,  then  tlie 
intervening  libelants,  the  engineer  and  hands  employed  upon  it  in  doing 
the  wdtk  which  it  was  engaged  to  do,  must  be  considered  as  seamen, 
and  entitled  to  priority  of  payment;  for  the  ship  has  from  the  earliest 
times  been  recognized  as  the  primary  security  for  the  seamen's  wages, 
\rhich  take  precedence  over  all  other  liens  or  claims  upon  the  same 
corpus. 

The  learned  judge  has  decided  that  the  dredge  and  scows  are  liable 

in  admiralty  for  the  services  rendered  [by  the  tug],  but  that  the  laborers 

<5niployed  on  the  dredge  are  not  entitled  to  a  lien  for  wages  as  seamen, 

'trbeir  work  not  being  necessary  to  navigation.    The  record  contains  no 

X>recisc  description  of  the  dredge;   but,  inasmuch  as  the  testimony 

^ihows  that  she  was  engaged  in  cleaning  out  and  deepening  the  chan- 

:K3els  in  Aquia  Greek  and  Komini  Creek,  that  she  had  no  natural  powers 

^Df  propulsion  by  oars,  sails,  or  steam,  and  was  moved  from  Washiug- 

"t:x)n  by  water  to  the  place  where  she  was  engaged,  it  may  be  assumed 

^hat  such  form  and  characteristics  were  given  her  as  enabled  her  to 

:x:iavigate  the  water  and  to  transport  from  i)lace  to  place  the  steam  shovel 

X>l^<-'d  upon  her,  and  that  her  occupation  was  to  transport  from  place 

^o  place  such  steam  shovel  and  the  engine  and  hands  employed  on  her, 

^^nd  to  maintain  them  afloat  in  her  work  of  deepening  channels  in  nav- 

iirable  waters,  an  occupation  incident  to  navigation.    If  so,  then  she 

:fsill8  within  the  definition  of  a  "vessel,''  as  given  in  section  3,  c.  1,  title  1, 

of  tlie  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  is  as  follows: 

^*The  word  ^vessel'  includes  every  description  of  watercrafb  or  other 
^^ficial  contrivance  used  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of  trans- 
P<>rtation  on  water." 

If  this  craft,  this  movable  thing  capable  of  being  transported  on  the 
^^ter  and  engaged  in  a  work  incidental  to  navigation  in  shoveling  mud 
^'^O.  removing  it  by  water,  is  a  vessel,  then  she  comes  within  the  mari- 
^'^e  jurisdiction,  and  the  persons  employed  on  her  in  that  work  are  sea.- 
^^^,  and  the  lien  on  the  vessel  for  wages  is  correlative.    Such  persons 
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fall  within  the  definition  of  <' seamen ''in  section  4612  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes,  which  is  as  follows : 

('In  the  construction  of  this  title  every  person  having  the  command  of 
any  vessel  belonging  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  *  master'  thereof,  and  every  person  (apprentices  excepted)  who 
shall  be  employed  or  engaged  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on  board  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  'seaman,'"  etc. 

It  is  now  well  settled  that  all  persons  employed  on  a  vessel  to  assist 
in  the  main  purpose  in  which  she  is  engaged  are  entitled  to  a  lien  for 
wages.  The  statute  above  refen*ed  to,  which  declares  that  persons 
employed  "in  any  capacity"  upon  vessels  shall  be  deemed  ""seamen," 
seems  conclusive  upon  this  point.  If  it  be  considered  necessary  to  give 
a  reason  for  a  rule  supported  by  a  great  weight  of  authority,  it  would 
be  found  in  this,  that  a  vessel  and  her  crew  are  considered  a  unit.  Each 
person  aboard  of  her  contributes  according  to  his  capacity  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  in  which  she  is  engaged.  If  she  comes  within  the 
maritime  jurisdiction,  the  persons  employed  aboard  of  her  come  also, 
with  all  the  rights  and  disabilities  which  flow  therefrom.  Among  those 
rights,  from  the  days  of  Ol^ron,  are  that  the  ship  stands  responsible  fot 
the  wages  of  the  seamen. 

The  decree  of  the  district  court,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  conflict  witli  the 
opinions  herein  expressed,  is  reversed. 


Masteb  and  Servant— Contract  of  Hieing— iowwrnVl.    and 

•r. 

Nashville  R.  B,  Co.  i\  Offutt,  36  Southwestern  Reporter^page  181. — Action 
was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Warren  County,  Ky.,  by  James  T. 
0£futt  against  the  railroad  company  above  named  for  damages  for 
breach  of  a  contract  of  hiring.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  Offutt, 
and  the  railroad  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  12, 1890,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court.  The  plaintiff  in  the  original  action  alleged 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  railroad  company  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  brakeman  and  freight  conductor  and  had  been  discharged 
for  violating  some  of  the  rules  of  the  company;  that  not  long  after  and 
during  a  strike  on  the  road  he  was  again  employed  for  special  duty,  and 
that  the  company  contracted  with  him,  through  its  agents,  that  after 
the  strike  was  over  it  would  give  him  regular  work  as  freight  conductor, 
and  that  said  work  should  continue  so  long  as  the  plaintiff  did  faithful 
and  honest  work.  The  evidence  showed  that  after  the  termination  of 
the  strike,  which  lasted  but  a  few  days,  the  plaintiff  was  kept  on  the 
pay  roll  as  a  freight  conductor  with  directions  to  wait  until  a  place 
could  be  found  for  him ;  that  he  was  paid  up  to  the  end  of  August,  1890, 
and  that  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1890,  he  received  formal  notice 
from  the  company  that  he  would  be  allowed  no  more  time,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  discharge  from  the  service  of  the  company.  The  plain- 
tiff claimed  pay  up  to  the  26th  day  of  September  and  damages  for 
breach  of  the  alleged  contract  for  regular  or  permanent  employment. 
The  court  of  appeals  held  in  the  decision  that  the  alleged  contract  of 
employment  was  a  legal  one;  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover 
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pay  np  to  September  26^  but  that  lie  was  not  entitled  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract,  as  the  alleged  contract  of  employment  was 
snch  an  one  as  could  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  party. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Landes,  and  so 
much  of  the  same  as  bears  on  the  points  mentioned  above  is  quoted 
below: 

Oa  the  former  appeal,  the  superior  court  held  that  the  contract  alleged 
in  the  petition  was  not  illegal  or  against  public  policy;  that  it  was  not 
^^thin  the  statute  of  frauds;  and  that  a  discharged  employee  for  a* 
fixed  term,  who  sues  and  whose  case  is  tried  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  employment!  can  recover  damages  from  his  employer  for  dis- 
chargiug  him  only  up  to  tbe  date  of  the  trial.  These  are,  undoubtedly, 
correct  principles  of  law,  and  the  first  and  second,  as  stated,  unques- 
tionably apply  to  this  case  as  it  appears  in  the  record  before  us.  We 
can  conceive  of  no  reason  for  holding  that  a  contract  of  employment  or 
of  service,  either  for  a  fixed  term  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  would  not 
be  legal,  or  would  bo  against  public  policy.  In  actual  experience,  such 
contracts  are  constantly  made;  and,  on  both  principle  and  authority, 
sQch  contracts  must  be  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and 
therefore  may  be  made  by  parol.  The  third  principle  or  rule  is  likewise 
well  settled.  But  whether  it  applies  to  tbis  case  must  be  determined 
from  this  record.  He  [Offutt]  failed  either  to  allege  or  prove  that  he 
bound  himself  to  serve  the  appellant  either  for  a  definite  or  indefinite 
time,  even  conceding  that  the  appellant  promised  to  employ  him  as 
alleged  in  the  petition.  Upon  his  own  showing  tbe  appellant  had  no 
right  to  make  him  answer  in  damages  if  he  failed  or  refused  to  enter 
its  services.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  essential  element  of  mutu- 
ality of  obligation  was  omitted  from  the  alleged  contract  of  hiring  for 
the  breach  of  which  his  suit  was  brought. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  there  was  a  contract  for  regular  employment, 
as  alleged  in  the  petition  and  amended  petition,  still  the  contract,  as 
alleged  and  proved,  being  that  "said  regular  work  would  continue  so 
long  as  this  plaintiff  did  faithful  and  honest  work  for  the  defendant," 
was  a  contract  indefinite  as  to  time  or  term  of  employment  or  service, 
and  was  therefore  subject  to  be  terminated  at  any  time,  at  the  discretion 
of  cither  party  to  it.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  principle  or 
role  of  law  laid  down  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  superior  court,  as  to  the 
recovery  of  damages  by  an  employee  for  a  fixed  term,  who  has  been  dis- 
charged without  cause  by  his  employer,  has  no  application  to  tbe  facts 
of  this  case  as  they  are  presented  in  the  record.  Tbe  well-settled  rule 
with  reference  to  tbe  character  of  hiring  that  is  set  u])  in  the  petition 
and  amended  petition  is  thatwheu  the  term  of  service  is  left  discretionary 
with  cither  party,  or  when  it  is  not  definite  as  to  time,  or  when  it  was 
for  a  definite  time,  provided  both  parties  are  satisfied,  in  either  event 
either  party  has  the  right  to  terminate  it  at  any  time,  and  no  cause 
therefor  need  be  alleged  or  proved. 

.  Upon  the  case  as  it  is  presented  in  the  record  tbe  appellant  bad  the 
^ightto  terminate  the  relation  between  it  and  the  appellee  at  will  and 
without  cause,  and  is  not  liable  for  damages  for  so  doing.  But  the 
appellee  had  and  has  the  right  to  reasonable  pay  for  the  time  be  waited 
for  employment  or  work  from  the  appellant  up  to  the  date  on  which  he 
received  notice  of  discharge. 

Thia  will  entitle  the  appellee  to  reasonable  pay  for  his  time  to  the 
26th  day  of  September,  1890,  deducting  what  he  has  received  therefor 
from  the  appellant. 
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Master  and  Servant — Degree  of  Gare — Fry  et  al.  v.  HiUan,  S7 
Southicestern  Reporter^pfige  359, — Action  was  brought  iu  the  district 
court  of  Eexar  County,  Tex.,  by  James  Hillan  against  T.  C.  Fry  and 
others  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries.  Hillan,  an  emx>loyee 
of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Eailway  Company,  was 
riding,  in  tbo  discharge  of  his  duties,  on  the  iron  ladder  on  the  side  of 
a  freight  car  which  was  being  moved  on  a  track  in  the  coal  yard  belong- 
ing to  Fry  and  others.  Goal  was  piled  so  close  to  the  track  that  the 
ladder  struck  it  and  Hillan  was  Icnocked  off  and  severely  injured.  Upon 
the  above  state  of  facts  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  district  court 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendants  ajjpealed  the  case  to  the  court  of 
civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  October  14, 1896, 
and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  On  one  point,  however, 
viz,  the  degree  of  care  which  was  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  coal-yard 
owners,  the  court  decided  in  the  line  of  the  plaintiffs  contention,  and 
on  this  point,  the  court,  in  its  opinion,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Fly,  used  the  following  language: 

It  is  contended  by  appellants  that  the  court  imposed  a  higher  degree 
of  care  ui)on  them  than  the  law  demands,  in  instructing  the  jury  that 
appellants  were  bound  to  exercise  such  care  as  an  ordinarily  prudent 
person  would  have  exercised  under  like  circumstances.  Their  i>roposi- 
tion  is :  "A  trespasser  or  mere  licensee  who  is  injured  by  any  dangerous 
machine  or  contrivance  on  the  premises  of  another  can  not  recover  dam- 
ages unless  the  contrivance  is  such  that  the  owner  may  not  lawfully 
erect  or  use  or  when  the  injury  is  inflicted  willfully,  wantonly,  or 
through  the  gross  negligence  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises.''^ 

However  sound  such  a  proposition  might  be  under  a  proper  state  o^ 
facts,  it  can  not  be  applied  in  this  suit,  because  the  facts  do  not  warran  ^ 
it.    Appellee  was  neither  a  trespasser  nor  mere  licensee.    The  track  wa  ^ 
built  into  the  yards  of  appellants  for  the  evident  purjwso  of  makings.  ^ 
l)ossible  for  the  cars  of  the  railway  to  enter  and  be  unloaded  there  an  ^ 
then  be  carried  out.    The  track  was  built  for  the  common  interest  aii.  ^ 
mutual  advantage  of  the  railway  company  and  appellants.    The  comjm- 
struction  of  the  railway  track  iu  the  yards  of  appellants  carries  with  it 
the  conclusion  that  the  railway  company  would  use  t  he  track.    It  couT  <i 
have  been  constructed  for  no  other  purpose.    The  testimony  show^^d 
that  the  engine  went  into  the  yard  on  the  morning  of  the  accident  wi  th 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  servant  of  appellants.    We  are  o^ 
the  opinion  that  the  degree  of  care  demanded  of  appellants  was  tl»  ^^^ 
which  "an  ordinarily  prudent  person  would  have  exorcised  under  tl^® 
circumstances." 


Master  and  Servant  —  Interpretation  of  Contract  <^'^ 
Employ>ient — Oraves  v.  Lyon  Bros,  and  Co,,  68  Nortliicestern  Reporf-^^^ 
page  985, — This  suit  originated  in  justice's  court  and  was  apx)ealed  ^^ 
the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County,  Mich.  The  evidence  of  the  pl»i**' 
tiff  and  defendant  was  conflicting,  but  the  jury  by  its  verdict  found  t:l»^ 
facts  infavor  of  the  truth  of  the  plaintiiTs  statement,  and  judgment  trf«^ 
accordingly  rendered  lor  him.    The  defendant  appealed  the  case  to  tiJ^ 
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supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  November  17, 
189G,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 

Tlie  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Grant  and 
contains  a  statement  of  tho'facts  in  the  case.  The  following  language 
was  used  therein : 

He  [the  plaintiff]  sued  the  defendant  coriwration  to  recover  a  balance 
daimed  to  bo  duo  on  a  contract  of  hire  for  a  year.  For  two  years  pre- 
vious to  1893  he  had  been  employed  by  the  defendant  by  the  month. 
On  January  4,  1893,  according  to  his  testimony,  the  manager  of  the 
defendant  informed  him  that  his  "pay  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  $600 
for  the  year;"  that  he  replied:  "  If  that  was  all  ho  could  pay,  he  would 
go  on  doing  his  work."  About  the  middle  of  March  plaintiff  was  dis- 
charged. At  that  time  he  said  to  the  manager  of  the  defendant :  "  You 
understand  yon  made  a  contract  with  mo  for  8600  for  the  year  from  the 
1st  of  January,^  and  ho  says:  "1  can't  help  that;  it  is  a  case  of  two 
gainst  one."  Plaintift*  was  paid  about  the  1st  of  April,  obtained  other 
employment  at  a  reduced  compensation,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
brought  this  suit,  and  recovered  the  year's  compensiition  less  what  had 
been  paid  him  and  what  he  had  earned. 

Defendant  insists  that  there  was  no  change  of  employment  by  the 
month  to  employment  by  the  year.  We  think  it  a  fair  inference,  from 
plaintiff's  version  of  the  conversation,  that  the  contract  was  for  a  year. 
Defendant's  agent  denied  the  conversation^  and  under  his  view  it  was 
a  hiring  by  the  month.  The  court  left  the  question  to  the  jury,  instruct- 
ing tliem  to  consider  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  in  determining  the 
question.  We  find  no  error  upon  the  record,  and  the  judgment  is 
iiffirmed. 
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JABVABT  1,  1896. 

NEW  JERSE7. 

ACTS  OF  1896. 
Chapter  27. — Wages  preferred — In  exeeuiiona,  etc, 
(Amending  an  act  approved  March  13,  1856,  page  740,  revision  of  1877.) 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  the  act  of  which  this  act  in  amendatory  [shall]  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Ko  goods,  chattels  or  personal  property  whatsoever,  being  in  this  State, 
and  belonging  to  any  manufacturer  or  other  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  corporation, 
shall  be  liable  to  bo  removed  by  virtue  of  any  execntion,  attachment  or  other  process, 
nnless  the  party  by  whom  or  at  whose  shit  the  said  execution,  attachment  or  other 
process  was  issued  or  sued  out,  shall  first  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  operatives, 
mechanics  and  other  employees  employed  by  such  manufacturer,  person  or  persons 
or  corporation,  the  wages  then  owing  from  such  manufacturer,  jwrson,  persons  or 
corporation  to  the  operatives,  mechanics  and  other  employees  employed  by  them; 
Provided f  The  same  shall  not  exceed  two  months'  wages,  and  in  case  the  sum  owine 
as  aforesaid  shall  exceed  two  months'  wages,  then  the  said  party  at  whose  so  it  such 
process  is  sued  out,  upon  paying  the  said  operatives,  mechanics  and  other  employees 
two  months' wages,  may  proceed  to  execute  his  processus  he  might  have  done  before 
the  passage  of  this  act;  and  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  levy  and  pay  to  the  plaintiff,  as  well  the  money  so  paid  for  wages  as  tbo 
money  to  be  mode  by  virtue  of  such  process. 

Sec.  2.  Section  two  of  said  act  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  If  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  shall,  by  virtue  of  any  execution,  attach- 
ment or  other  process,  remove  from  the  possession  or  premises  of  any  person,  ponooB 
or  corporation  against  whom  such  process  may  be  issued,  any  goods,  chattels  or 
personal  property,  without  first  paying  to  the  operatives,  mechanics  and  other 
employees  of  such  person  or  persons  or  corporation,  their  wages  to  the  amount  in  the 
preceding  section  specified,  such  goods  or  chattels  or  personal  property  shall  not  bo 
sold  by  such  sheriff  or  other  officer  po  taking  or  removing  the  same,  until  ten  dajs 
after  such  removal,  and  then  not  until  the  plaintiff  or  partj'  at  whoso  suit  sach 
goods  or  chattels  are  taken  as  aforesaid  shall,  before  the  sale  thereof,  pay  to  the 
operatives,  mechanics  and  other  employees  of  such  person  or  persons  or  corporation 
against  whom  such  process  is  issued,  the  \Cages  due  them  at  the  time  of  each 
removal;  Proridedf  The  same  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  two  months'  wages,  and 
if  more  than  two  months'  wages  is  owing  to  such  operatives,  mechanics  or  other 
employees,  then  the  party  by  whom  or  at  whoso  suit  such  execution  or  other  procees 
is  issued,  by  paying  two  months'  wages,  may  proceed  to  execute  his  process,  and 
sell  such  goods  or  personal  property ;  Provided,  The  persons  to  whom  snch  wagtf 
may  be  owing  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  said  ten  days  after  snch  removal,  p^^ 
notice  to  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  holding  snch  process  of  the  amount  of  wages  due 
and  claim  the  same,  which  notice  may  be  served  by  delivering  the  some  to  said 
officer  or  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  nets  iu consistent  with  this  act  [shall]  "be  and  the 
same  .iro  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  9,  1896. 

Chaptku  179. — Payment  of  wages. 

Section  1.  Every  manufacturing,  mining  or  <jaarrying  and  Inmbering  corpoi** 
tion,  partnership,  association  and  establishment  m  this  State  employing  persons  ^"^ 
the  business  of  manufacturing,  mining  or  quarrying,  shall  pay  at  least  every  t^^ 
weeks,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  each  and  every  employee  engaged  i** 
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its  business,  or  tlieir  representatives,  the  full  amonnt  of  wages  due  to  sucli  employees 
up  to  within  twelve  days  of  such  payment;  Provided,  however,  That  if  at  any  time  of 
payment  any  employee  shall  be  absent  from  his  regular  place  of  labor,  and  shall  not 
receive  his  wages  through  a  dnly  anthorized  representative,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
said  payment  at  any  time  thereafter  npon  demand. 

8ec.  2.  No  assignment  of  future  wages  payable  every  two  weeks,  nnder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  valid  if  made  to  the  employer  or  employers  from  whom 
such  wages  are  to  become  due,  or  to  nny  person  on  behalf  of  such  employer  or 
cmplojers,  or  if  made  or  procured  to  bo  made  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  such  employer  or  employers  from  the  obligation  to  pay  weekly  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  legal  for  any  such  company  or  establishment,  or  the  agent 
of  any  such  company  or  establishment,  to  enter  into  or  make  any  agreement  with 
any  employee  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  any  such  employee  otherwise  than  as 
provided  iu  section  one  oif  this  act,  except  it  bo  to  pa^  such  wages  at  shorter  intervals 
than  every  two  weeks,  and  every  agreement  made  m  violation  of  this  act  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  null  and  void;  And  provided,  That  each  and  every  one  of  such  em- 
ployees with  whom  any  agreement,  in  violation  of  this  act,  shall  be  made  by  any  such 
person,  company,  establishment  or  agent,  shall  have  his  or  her  action  and  right  of 
action  against  any  such  partnership,  association,  company  or  establishment  for  the 
fall  amonnt  of  sucli  wages  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  iu  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  Any  employer  or  employers  who  roav  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  une  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  violation,  to  be  paid  to 
the  people  of  the  Stale,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  Provided,  That  an  action  for 
such  violation  is  commenced  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  factory  inspector  of  this  State  and  his  deputies  shall  bring  au  action 
against  any  employer  or  employers  who  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  having  been  notified  in  writing  by  said 
inspector  or  his  deputies  that  such  action  will  be  brought;  and  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  county  prosecutors  of  the  pleas  to  appear  in  behalf  of  such  proceedings 
brought  hereunder  by  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputies. 

Sec.  6.  When  ah  employer  or  employers  against  whom  action  is  brought  under 
this  act  fail  to  ap|>ear,  after  having  been  duly  served  with  the  process,  the  default 
shall  be  recorded,  the  allegations  m  the  complaint  taken  to  be  true  and  judgment 
rendered  accordingly. 

Sec.  7.  When  judgment  is  rendered  upon  any  complaint  for  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  court  may  issue  a  warrant  of  distress  to  compel  the 
payment  of  the  penalty  prescribed  by  law,  together  with  costs. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  or  affect  any  contract  now  exist- 
ing or  that  shall  hereafter  be  entered  into  between  any  manufacturer  or  corporation 
and  any  employee  or  employees  or  any  bona  fide  trades  union  or  labor  organization. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  16, 1896. 

CnAPTER  181. — Balceries,  etc. — Inspection,  hours  of  laboi;  etc. 

Section  1.  No  employee  shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  a 
biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery,  or  confectionery  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours 
is  any  ono  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  nor  more  hours  m  any  one 
yeek  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days 
iu  which  such  person  shall  so  work  during  such  week ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  iu  cases  of 
^ergency  for  employers  to  jiermit  any  employee  and  for  the  latter  to  work  an  addi- 
tioniLl  time  not  exceeding  two  hours  per  day,  such  extra  work  to  be  remunerated  at  the 
Jttrrent  rate  of  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  such  employee  for  his  weekly  work  of  sixty 
uonn;  no  employee  in  any  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  shall  be  discharged  by  his 
^ployer  for  having  made  any  truthful  statement  as  a  witness  iu  a  court  or  to  the 
'aetory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 
^EC.  2.  All  buildings  or  rooms,  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakeries,  shall 
"^drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  to  conduce  to  the  proper  and  healthful  sanitary 
Audition  thereof,  and  constructed  with  air-shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes 
^locient  to  insnre  ventilation,  as  the  factory  inspector  or  any  of  his  deputies  shall 
^f«ct:  DO  cellar  or  basement  not  now  occupied  as  a  bakery  Bhall  hereafter  be  occu- 
pied and  used  as  a  bakery,  and  a  cellar  bakery  heretofore  occupied,  when  once 
wojed  ihall  not  be  re-opened,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  have  previously  complied 
**ta  the  provisions  of  tnis  act. 

,  ^*c.  3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall 
jj  at  least  eight  feet  in  height  and  shall  have,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  factory 
"»8pector,  an  impermeable  floor,  constructed  of  cement  or  of  wood  properly  saturated 
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with  liDMed  oil :  the  side TvallB  of  aucli  rooms  shall  be  plitfttered  or  WMnaeoted,  except 
vhece  brick  wallaareshoifD,  and,  if  required  h^  the  factory  inaiieGior,  shall  be  white- 
washed at  least  once  in  three  months;  the  foraiture  and  utensils  in  snch  rooms  shall 
be  so  arranged  that  the  famitnre  and  Aoor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  proper  and 
Lcalthfn],  sanitary  and  clean  condition;  no  domestie  animal,  except  cato,  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in.  a  room  used  as  a  biseait,  bread  ot  cake  bakery,  or  lor  the  storage 
of  flour  or  meal  food  prodnets* 

Sec.  4.  The  mannfaetnred  ftoor  or  meal  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectly  dry  and 
airy  rooms^  so  arrangefk  that  the  lloors,  shelrea  and  all  other  facilities  for  storing  the 
same  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Skc.  5.  Every  such  bakery  shall  bo  provided  with  a  proper  wash-room  and  water- 
closet  or  closets,  apart  from  the  bake-room  or  rooms  where  the  manufacturing  of  such 
food  prodocts  is  condncted ;  and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet  or  privy  shall  bo  within 
or  communicate  directly  with  thebake-room  of  any  bakery,  hotel  or  public  restaurant. 

Si£C.  6.  The  sleeping  places  for  tlic  persons  employed  in  a  bakery  shall  be  kept  sep- 
arate from  the  room  or  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are  manufactured  or 
stored,  and  the  factory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector  may  inspect  su-^h 
sleeping  places^  if  they  are  on  the  same  premises  as  the  oakery,  and  o-^er  them 
cleaned  or  changed  in  compliance  with  sanitary  principles. 

Skc.  7.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  the  factory  inspector  or  deputy  factory  iaspectar, 
as  provided  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  ofiense, 
and  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  second  offense  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days,  and  for  a  third  ofiense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  thirty  days'  imprisonment. 

Sec.  8.  The  factory  inspector  and  his  depntics  shall  inspect  all  bakeries  and  see 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  observed  therein;  sudi  deputies  shall  have  all 
power  and  duties  of  the  deputy  inspectors  and  shall  be  amenable  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  iactory  inspector;  the  factory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factory 
inspector  authorized  by  him  may  issue  a  certificate  to  a  person  conducting  a  bakery 
that  snch  bakery  is  conducted  in  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc.  9.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  property  affected  by  the  proviaions  of 
section  two,  three  or  five  of  this  act  shall,  within  sixty  days  afto^  the  service  of  a 
notice  requiring  any  alterations  to  be  made  in  or  nxN>n  such  promises,  comply  there- 
with, and  such  notice  shall  be  in  writing  and  may  be  served  up<m  such  owner,  agen^» 
or  lessee,  either  personally  or  by  mail,  aj£d  a  notice  mailed  to  the  last  known  addres^i^ 
of  such  owner,  agent  or  leasee  shall  be  deemed  sufilciont  for  the  purposes  of  tiiis  *^* 

Approved  April  16.  1896w 

CiiAPTEK  185. — Insolvenqf  of  c^rparaHama —  Wa§e8  preferred, 

Skction  83.  In  ease  of  the  insolvency  of  any  corporaticm  the  laborers  and  worl 
men,  and  all  persons  doing  labor  or  service  of  whatever  character,  in  the  regur 
employ  of  such  corporatiou,  shall  have  a  first  and  prior  lien  upon  the  assets  therec 
for  the  amount  of  wages  due  to  them  respectively  for  all  labor,  work  and  ser>ic 
done,  performed  or  rendered  within  two  months  next  preceding  the  date  when  pr 
ceedings  in  insolvency  shall  bo  actually  instituted  and  begun  against  such  insolve 
corporation. 

8ec.  84.  Such  lien  shall  be  prior  to  all  other  liens  that  can  or  may  be  acquired  u 
or  against  suth  assets,  except  the  lien  and  cneumbranco  of  a  chattel  mor 
recorded  more  than  two  months  next  preceding  the  date  when  proceedings  in  los 
vency  shall  have  been  actually  instituted  against  such  insolvent  corporation,  a- 
except  the  lien  and  encumbrance  of  a  chattel  mort^rage  reccorded  within  two  men* 
next  preceding  the  date  when  proceedings  in  insolvency  shall  have  been  acUuh. 
instituted  against  snch  insolvent  corporation,  for  nkoney  loaned  or  for  goo<ls  j^ 
chstfcd  within  said  period  of  two  months;  and  also  except  as  against  the  lieik. 
mortgages  given  upon  the  lands  and  r&d  estate  of  saoh  iBSolvent  eorporatioii. 

Approved  April  21, 1896. 

SOUTH  CAROLZNA. 

ACTS  OF  1896. 

Act  No.  W. — Payment  of  wages  hjf  eontraHors. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
tractor  or  contractors  in  the  erection,  alteration  or  repairing  of  buildings  in  t*^^ 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  pay  all  laborers,  subcontractors  and  material  men  for  ^C*^ 
lawful  services  and  material  famished  out  of  the  money  received  for  the  erecti^^/ 
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alteration  or  repairs  of  buililiDKS  upon  wliich  said  laborers,  subcontractors  nud 
material  men  are  employed  or  interested,  and  said  laborers,  ns  well  as  all  subcon- 
tractors and  persons  who  shall  furnish  material  for  said  building,  shall  have  a  tirst 
lien  on  the  money  received  by  said  contractor  or  contractors  for  the  erection,  altera- 
tion or  repair  of  said  buildings  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  claims. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  make  the  owner  of  the  building  rosponsiblo  in  any 
way:  J*rarided,  further ,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  bo  construed  to 
prevent  any  contractor  or  contractors  or  subcontractors  from  borrowing  money  on 
such  contract. 

Sec.  2.  Any  contrftctor  or  rontractors  or  snbeontrartors  who  shall  for  other  purposes 

than  paying  tho  money  loaned  upon  said  contract  expend  and  on  that  account  tail 

to  pay  to  mm  J  «r  all  labocera,  subeontractoM  and  material  men  ooi  of  tho  luono.v 

reeeived,  as  piovidod  in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  as  admitted  by  snch  contraelor  or 

contractors,  or  as  may  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  bo 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conriction  shall  be  lined  not  less  thnn 

one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  Ave  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  [imprisoned  J 

not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  twelre  montiss:  iVoridsil,  Said  eon  tract  or 

or  contractors  or  subcontractors  may  have  the  right  of  irbitcation  by  Agreement  with 

said  laborers,  subcontractors  and  material  men. 

AppxQTvd  ihb  aecond  day  of  ICaxeh,  A.  D.  18M. 


BEGEITT  GOVERlTMEirT  GONTBACTS. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
farnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for^constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Pueblo,  Colo. — December  22, 1896.  Contract  with  J.  J.  Hanighen, 
Omaha,  Kebr.,  for  i)lumbing  and  gas  piping  for  post-office,  $8,300. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  twelve  months. 

Allegheny,  Pa. — December  28, 1890.  Contract  with  W.  C.  Peake, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  interior  finish,  plumbing,  and  approaches  for 
post-office,  $35,527.    Work  to  be  completed  within  nine  months. 

Lynn,  Mass. — January  9, 1897.  Contract  with  L.  L.  Leach  &  Son, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  erection  and  completion  of  post-office,  except  heating 
apparatus,  $69,000.    Work  to  be  completed  within  ten  months. 

Omaha,  Nebr. — January  14, 1897.  Contract  with  Bernhard  J.  Jobst^ 
for  interior  finish  of  basement,  first  story,  and  all  outside  windows  of 
court-house,  custom-house,  and  post-office,  $83,598.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted witliin  eight  months. 

Los  Angeles,  C al. — ^February  4, 1897.  Contract  with  John  Han- 
Ion  for  miscellaneous  changes  in  and  extension  to  court-house  and  post- 
office,  $8,380.    Work  to  be  completed  within  fourteen  weeks. 

Washington,  D.  C— February  4, 1897.  Contract  with  William  H. 
Doyle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  plumbing,  gas  piping,  etc.,  in  post-office, 
$49,950.    Work  to  be  completed  within  six  months. 
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WORK  AHB  WAGES  OF  MEV,  WOMEV,  AST)  CHILBBEV. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Eei)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled 
Work  and  Wages  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  comprehends  the  results 
^^  an  investigation  relative  to  the  comparative  employment  of  men, 
^oinen,  and  children  at  two  periods  of  time,  and  is  made  in  accordance 
^ith  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  August  1, 1894,  as  follows : 

^^^olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
^<^ngre88  assembled,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby ,  aathorized 
^^d  directed  "to  investigate  and  make  report  upon  the  conditions  attending  the 
f^Ployroent  of  women  and  children;  their  wages,  earnings,  sanitary  surround- 
^^a,  and  cost  of  living;  the  effect  of  various  employments  upon  their  health  and 

^^^Qvity;  what  measures  are  taken  to  protect  their  physical  condition  and  to 
P<t>tect  them  from  accidents;  the  rates  of  wages  paid  them  in  comparison  with  the 

^^^B  paid  men;  and  the  effeot,  if  any,  their  employment  has  had  upon  the  wages 
, '^d  employment  of  men :  Provided,  That  the  investigation  hereby  authorized  shall 

^  Carried  out  under  the  regular  appropriations  made  for  the  Department  of  Labor." 

^nder  the  proviso  that  the  above  investigation  should  be  carried  out 

^^er  the  regular  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  offi- 

^'^B  of  the  Department  were  obliged  to  leave  out  some  of  the  features 

^tliorized.    The  Fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 

^^U  with  the  sanitary  surroundings  and  cost  of  living  of  women,  and 

^j*  Bome  extent  with  the  measures  taken  to  protect  their  physical  con- 

^'^ioD.    It  did  not  seem  wise,  therefore,  to  spend  money  at  the  present 

^^e  in  collecting  further  information  upon  such  topics.    So  the  inves- 

^S^tion  undertaken,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the  Eleventh 

"^^^Unal  Rex)ort,  covers  more  specifically  the  employment  and  wages  of 

^^en  and  children  in  comparison  with  the  employment  and  wages 

.  ^  ^en  in  like  occupations,  how  far  women  and  children  are  supersed- 

^^  men, and  the  relative  eflBciency  of  men,  women,  and  children  when 

^Ployed  in  doing  like  work. 
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The  difficulties  surroiiiidiug  the  collectiou  of  information  where  such 
comparisons  as  those  indicated  are  to  be  made  are  very  great,  and  of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  country — that  is,  to  collect 
information  from  all  industrial  establishments;  yet  the  attempt  was 
made,  with  fair  success,  to  secure  data  from  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  representative  establishments  and  jiersons  and  from  nearly  all  the 
States  in  which  mechanical  industries  are  prominent.  The  agents  of 
the  Department  secured  information,  through  the  schedule  method, 
from  1,067  establishments  of  various  kinds,  located  in  30  difiereut 
States.  A  total  of  42,990  males  and  51,539  females,  or  an  aggregate  of 
91,529  persons  in  all,  were  found  employed  in  these  establishments 
during  the  former  period;  and  68,380  males  and  79,987  females,  or  au 
aggregate  of  148,367  persons,  during  the  present  iieriod.  By  "jireseut 
lieriod"  in  this  report  is  meant  some  week  in  the  i)eriod  during  which 
the  canvass  was  made — that  is,  the  years  1895  and  1896;  and  by  *•  former 
l^eriod'^  is  meant  some  week  antedating  by  at  least  ten  years  the  week 
selected  in  1895  or  1896.  To  present  this  class  of  information  seven 
general  tables  were  necessary.  These  tables  are  taken  up  separately 
and  their  chief  points  explained. 

Table  I, — Occvpations  and  earnings  oftcomen  and  eliildren^  and  of  men 
hy  industries  and  States. — The  different  establishments  from  whose  iiaj- 
rolls  «ind  officials  information  was  secured  in  this  investigation  ar 
given  in  this  table,  classified  according  to  industries  and  States.  Fob 
each  establishment  are  given  the  occupations  in  detail,  with  extender 
information  as  to  the  sex,  ago,  and  weekly  earnings  of  the  employec== 
First,  for  what  has  been  designated  as  the  "former  period,"  and  beeou^ 
for  what  has  been  designated  as  the  "present  period."  Unless  oth^ 
wise  stated,  the  facts  given  comprise  in  each  case  information  as  to  irm 
the  employees  of  the  establishment,  and  so  far  as  wages  are  concerns 
the  information  was  taken  directly  from  pay  rolls,  while  the  da^i 
relating  to  the  age  and  efficiency  of  employees  were  secured  from  t"I 
proprietor  himself,  or  from  a  foreman,  bookkeeper,  or  some  otlm* 
responsible  employee  designated  by  the  proprietor.  The  data  for  oa  ^ 
occupation  in  each  establishment  comprise  information  as  to  the  nii.^ 
ber  of  employees,  male  and  female,  classified  as  to  ago,  as  "18yerx- 
or  over"  or  ''under  18  j'cars,"  whether  working  by  time  or  piece,  ax^ 
their  highest,  lowest,  and  average  earnings  for  the  selected  week  - 
different  periods,  which  periods,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  hz^^ 
been  termed,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  "former  period"  and  the  " preset ^ 
period,"  each  covering  one  week's  pay  roll,  the  former  period  bei'*' 
at  least  ten  years  prior  to  the  present  period.  The  facts  for  eacl»^  * 
these  periods  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  the  tables  and  afforcX 
ready  comparison  as  to  the  conditions  at  the  two  i)eriods. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  agents  of  the  Depi*^ 
mcnt  in  securing  accurate  information  as  to  the  earnings  for  a  ^f^ 
week,  owing  to  the  f\ict  that  many  employees  were  not  working  f^ 
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tiuie,  although  no  note  of  ifc  was  to  bo  foiiiul  on  the  pay  rolls.  This  was 
especially  true  of  pieceworkers,  of  whoso  time  no  record  was  kept. 
Every  efibrt  was  uia<lo,  however,  to  secure  earnings  for  a  full  week,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  has  been  dono  quite  generally  in  the  case  of  time 
workers.  In  the  case  of  pieceworkers  the  same  effort  was  made,  and 
although  the  assurance  of  full  weekly  earnings — thai  is,  earnings  for 
a  full  week's  work — was  had  in  most  cases,  still  there  is  some  reason  to 
iloiibt  the  absolute  accuracy  of  this  assurance  because  of  the  fact  that 
no  record  of  time  was  usually  kept  in  such  cases,  but  merely  the  quan- 
tity of  work  i^erformed  and  the  earnings  for  the  same.  In  every  case 
of  doubt  the  establishment  was  entirely  dropped  from  consideration, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  appear  in  the  rei)ort. 

The  following  tables  show  a  comi^arison  of  the  persons  employed  at 
^lie  two  i)eriod8,  subdivided  as  to  sex  and  as  to  whether  18  years  of 
^^e  or  over  or  under  18  years  of  age: 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  TWO  PERIODS,  13Y  STATES. 

lChc  hundred  and  tbirt^'-six  oatablisliTnenta  from  wliicli  complete  datn  coiilduot  bo  Bccured  haro  been 

excluded  from  considerutiou  in  this  table.] 


St;ito. 


f>iida 

i^^'noU 

tL^»Qe 


•^'land 

*»a«cfaaaeUa . 


^»«^nn 


*  e^v  Jersey 

JJJftb  Carolina. 

gJMoWand..., 
Tv''*U  Carolina. 

V{''*'*«8«e 

^^'•ffiaia 

^;*«t  Virginia  . 


ToUl. 


Estab. 

lisb- 

liicntB 

in- 
volved. 


5 

22 

1 

11 

50 

18 

23 

16 

10 

12 

30 

47 

54 

3 

1 

22 

87 

211 

20 

35 

129 

26 

20 

0 

19 

33 

14 


Former  period. 


931 


Males. 


Females. 


Present  period. 


or  over. 


243 

777 

59 

181 

1,806 
388 
230 
338 
408 
491 
GIO 

2,271 

786 

48 

27 

833 

1,981 

5,522 
555 

1,085 

4,193 
811 

1,111 
524 
783 
519 
448 


26,479 


Under  J 8 

18  years 

years. 

or  over. 

99 

224 

95 

GIO 

01 
08 

14 

374 

1,629 

34 

404 

46 

209 

123 

427 

103 

477 

G 

319 

103 

1,077 

334 

2,040 

23 

1,244 

12 

102 

19 

16 

298 

202 

1,410 

428 

8,251 

273 

446 

122 

760 

896 

3.624 

125 

443 

334 

974 

118 

305 

119 

834 

46 

436 

91 

473 

4,175 

27, 163 

Under  18 
3-ears. 


G3 
145 


13 

488 

03 

78 

100 

229 


112 

330 

63 

5 

2 

42 
012 
993 
408 
163 
1,447 
61 
380 
102 
262 
168 
223 


6,743 


Males. 


Eemalca. 


18  years  i  Under  IS  18  years  Under  18 


or  over,     vears. 


or  over,     years. 


319 

979 

40 

225 

3,473 

514 

381 

350 

807 

851 

1,251 

4,078 

090 

75 

31 

401 

2, 049 

7,089 

1.290 

2,227 

6,753 

1,343 

2,847 

834 

0G7 

836 

930 


43, 195 


180 

392 

97 

732 

97 
120 

28 

855 

3,840 

57 

GI6 

87 

394 

217 

727 

223 

1,103 

DO 

433 

364 

2.2D3 

320 

2,955 

45 

1,568 

4 

34 

29 

135 

35 

370 

317 

2.280 

720 

11,  054 

568 

1,075 

280 

1,425 

1.342 

7,034 

204 

983 

895 

2,033 

233 

768 

224 

067 

48 

719 

138 

1.015 

7,540 

45, 162 

163 
lOS 


16 

1,021 

103 

145 

315 

725 

15 

771 

337 

274 

0 

2 

102 

746 

1, 004 

G40 

305 

2,490 

196 

815 

453 

316 

313 

461 


12,751 


^lom  this  table  have  been  excluded,  necessarily,  all  establishments 
^^*  which  complete  information  as  to  age  was  not  given.  The  number 
^^  ostablishments  included  in  the  table  is  931,  situated  in  27  different 
^^*^te8.  The  table  shows  that  in  the  931  establishments  furnishing 
^^H>lete  information  26,479  males  IS  years  of  age  or  over  were  em- 
^*^yed  in  the  former  period  as  against  13,195  in  the  present  period; 
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4,175  males  under  18  years  of  age  were  employed  in  the  former,  7,540 
bei  ng  employed  in  the  present  period.  So  far  as  females  are  concerned, 
those  18  years  of  age  or  over  numbered  27,163  in  the  former  as  against 
45,162  in  the  present  period,  and  those  under  18  years  of  age  numbered 
6,743  in  the  former  as  against  12,751  in  the  present  period.  Similar 
details  for  the  establishments  located  in  each  of  the  27  States  are 
shown  by  this  table. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  TWO  PEBIODS,  BY  INDUSTRIBS. 

[One  hundred  and  thirty-tlx  establishmenta  from  which  complete  data  conld  not  be  aeonred  hare  been 

excluded  from  conaideration  in  thia  table.] 


Indus  tries. 


Domestic    and    personal 

service  

Maiuifactiires: 

AwiiingH,  tents,  flags« 
and  sails 

Ban  and  baffging 

BaKery  ana  confec- 
tionery producta 

Baking  powder,  ataroh, 
etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bottling  

Boxes,  pa]>er 

Boxes,  paper,  wooden, 
and  iHush 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brooms  and  brushes . . . 

Burial  cases  and  un- 
dertakers' supplies.. 

Buttons  and  bucklea.. 

Canned  and  preserved 
fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats 

Carpets,  etc 

Celluloid  goods 

Cigars,  tobacco,  and 
snuff 

Clothing 

Coach  trimmings,  etc. . 

Coffee,  spice,  etc 

Cordage,  twino.etc.... 

Corsets 

Cotton  and  woolen 
goods 

Cotton  goods 

Dress  and  millinery 
trimmings 

Drugs,  medicines, 
paints,  etc 

Earthenware  and  stone- 
ware   

Feather  dusters 

Fur  and  fur  goods 

FumiDhiDg  goods, 
shirts,  etc 

Furniture,  upholstery, 
ana  bedding 

Glassware 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hardware  and  cutlery. 

Hats,  caps,  etc 

Hosiery,  knit  goods, 
and  underwear 

Ink,  mucilage,  stove 
and  shoe  polish,  etc. . 

Jewelry  and  plated 
ware 

Juto  goods 

Leather  and  leather 
goods  


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

in- 
volved. 


Former  period. 


Males. 


43 


16 
4 

89 

3 
28 

2 
26 

7 

16 

9 

6 
10 


12 
8 
2 

60 

46 

2 

6 

8 

4 

16 
64 

18 

14 

7 

8 

13 

27 

22 

4 

6 

6 

26 

18 

6 

11 
1 


18  years  Under 
or  over.  18  years. 


284 


163 
171 

M7 

116 

1,457 

106 

240 

78 
153 
227 

284 
141 


364 

85 

147 

2,102 

1,141 

65 

130 

103 

83 

678 
3,801 

136 

845 

488 

16 

138 

189 

613 
236 
68 
315 
609 

329 

62 

842 
35 

68 


8 

6 
88 

189 


76 
40 

48 

7 
81 
27 

17 
19 


4 
4 
8 

232 
23 
10 


8 
.      7 

226 
1,239 

38 

17 

19 

4 
4 

26 

60 
82 


63 
24 

40 

1 

28 
5 

12 


Females. 


Present  period. 


Males. 


18yearS|  Under 
or  over,  j  IHyeara 


806 


162 
271 

666 

107 

882 

82 

765 

143 
135 
183 


62 


11 
72 

847 


18  years 
or over 


168 

91 

177 

37 
66 
26 


60 
196 

21 
99 

618 
62 
88 

116 
37' 

1,661 
2,353 
151 
104 
438 
322 

667 
189 

121 
100 

655 
3,966 

221 
1,706 

830 

133 

486 

87 

169 

77 

249 

39 
8 

14 

1.784 

90 

834 
28 

122 
86 

670 

64 

36 

3 

16 

83 

1,106 

177 

66 

11 

98 
24 

6 

18 

63 

20 

609 


178 
827 

1.064 

119 

2,442 

198 

877 

92 
195 
246 

472 
290 


687 
200 
188 

8.327 

1,797 

49 

194 

146 

45 

1,203 
7,475 

216 

382 

716 

23 

229 

482 

973 
383 
125 
460 
782 

617 

98 

096 
116 

81 


Under 
18  years. 


Females. 


18  years!  Under 
orover.|183*earB. 


23 


6 
83 

322 

6 

80 
49 
84 

8 
65 
88 

45 
89 


19 

15 

6 

418 
72 
13 

1 
20 

4 

640  I 
2,374  I 

29  I 

21 


8 
16 

68 

66 

131 

6 

75 

34 

90 

1 

61 
81 

26 


1,415 


166  ' 
872 

1.142 

83 

1,183 

139 

1,084 


159 
L216 

1,876 

113 

212 

180 

89 


167 


24 

166 

76S 

16 
168 
143 


201 
203 
189 

70 
80 
61 

98 
376 

82 

624 
160 
122 

814 

4 

23 

2,089 
3,669 
228 
117 
488 
493 

1.097 

640 

20 

23 

186 

188 

1,805 
7,341 

618 
3,008 

1,004 

223 

496 

OS 

841 
117 
810 

66 

4 

16 

2,636 

852 

476 
107 
360 

199 
54 
10 

43 
132 

825 

18 

25 

82 

33 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  TWO  PERIODS,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 


Indastries. 


ifEftonfactares—  Canclnded. 

Matches 

Metallic  gooda 

Heedlea  and  pina 

Optical  ^>od8 

Orergaitera,  leggings, 

ct« 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 
Photograpna  andpbo- 

tographic  mat«nals . 
Printworks,  dye  works, 

and  bleocheries 

Printing,   pablishing, 

etc 

fieeds,  harness,  etc  ... . 
Bobber     and    elastic 


goodi 
Silk  an 


and  silk  goods 

Soap,  candles,  grease, 
eto 

Tinware    and    sheet- 
metal  goods 

Tlmbrellasand  parasols 

\ViTe  and  wire  goods.. 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted 
goods  

Miscellaneous 

■^f«»aional : 

Jwibrary 

M  iHcellaneous 

^ooks  and  stationery. . 

^rags 

I>ry  goods,  etc 

Oenerai  merchandiae.. 

Xnsnrance 

Xtaga 

Be  win  s  machines 

JdisceUaneons 


ToUl. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

in- 
volved. 


1 

14 
3 

8 

3 
34 

3 


72 
2 


16 

8 

6 
8 
8 
5 

29 
22 

2 
2 

4 
5 
78 
2 
8 
6 
2 
9 


831 


Pormer  period. 


Males. 


Females. 


Present  period. 


Males. 


Females. 


18  years  Under 
or  over.  118  years. 


18  years'  Under 
or  over.  18  years. 


24 

648 

86 

261 

11 
606 

13 


11 
20 
30 

1 
186 


26,479  ,    4,175 


960 

225  1 

1,707 

188 

20 

3 

235 

11 

444 

90 

100 

14 

257 

74 

55 

59 

9 

180 

12 

1,408 

249 

730 

107 

39 

16 

61 

1 

15 

4 

43 

5 

1,341 

330 

37 

66 

1 

85 

10 



116 

80 

18  years  Under  j  18  years'  Under 
or  over. '18  years.!  or  over. '18  years. 


42  : 

7 

261  , 

70 

59  ! 

12 

67; 

20 

87  . 

■ 

607 

id7 

19  . 

1 

1 
124 

1 

44 

1,078 
14 

173 
462 

97 

35 
144 

29 
90 

873 
871 

86 
62 


77 
4 

45 
866 

38 

48 
1 

17 

f» 
I 

403 
177 


11 

1 

26 

5 

841 

197 

4 

31 

i 

171 

2 

7 

116 

ii 

27,163 

6,748 

53 

' 

492 

22 

105 

13 

473 

114 

20 

1 

931 

122 

22 

' 

1,870 

2,345 
37 

424 

773 

266 

536 
39 


295 


I 


267  ' 

4  ; 

23  ' 
160 

i 

14  ' 
175 


89 

7  i 

297 

62  i 

1,938 

371 

959 

166 

79 

11 

45 

1 

19 

8 

86 

8 

2,248 

593 

23 

1 

125 

5 

43 

18 

162 

82 

43,195 

7,540 

107 

231 

60 

147 

34 
70 
84 
73 

51 
764 

■**  iio 

19 

342 

48 

1,520 
23 

166 
16 

317 
860 

55 

468 

101 

64 

101 

130 

82 

100 

1,137 
1,727 


45,162 


62 
11 
20 
21 

530 
405 


80 

09 

19 

47 

11 

2,267 

543 

5 

149 

•   •■■•*■ 

195 

9 

10 

126 

42 

12,  751 


niis  table  is  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  one,  and  inclndes  the 

to  for  the  same  establishments  arranged  by  indastries.    For  the  sake 

Wevity  the  specific  industry  headings  as  given  in  Table  I  of  the 

)irt  are  here  so  grouped  as  to  bring  together  establishments  engaged 

similar  class  of  work. 

order  that  these  facts  may  be  more  clearly  brought  out,  and  the 
farison  be  made  more  easy,  the  following  tables  have  been  drawn 
the  two  preceding  ones,  showing  the  increase  and  per  cent  of 
«e  of  persons  employed  at  the  two  periods. 
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INCREASE  AND  PEK  CENT   OF  INCREASE  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT   THE  TWO 

PERIODS,  BY  STATES. 

[Odc  Inindred  and  thirty-six  cstabli Aliments  from  vhich  coniploto  data  cotiltl  not  be  secured  bavc  been 

excluded  Irom  consideration  in  thii>  tabic] 


State. 


Alnb.imn 

Coiiiircticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oe»r;iia 

lllinoia 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maino 

Maryland 

MiiHsachu.scttd 

lUii'liignu 

Miuiu'sota 

31iHsis.sij!)pi  ... 

Ali.sHouri 

Now  Jersey 

New  York  — . 
North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pen  nny  Ivan  ia  . 
Rhode*  Island  . 
South  Carolina 

Tcnncsaeo  . 

Virginia 

"Wfst  Virginia 
"Wiacousin  .... 

Total  ... 


Estab 

Ush- 

ments 

in- 
volved. 


5 
22 

1 

14 
50 
18 
23 
IG 
10 
12 
30 
47 
54 

3 

1 
22 
K7 
211 
20 
33 
129 
26 
20 

9 
10 
33 
14 


Increase  (number). 


Hales. 


Females. 


18  years 

rinder 

or  over. 

18  years. 

77 

81 

202 

2 

a  19 

44 

14 

1,087 

481 

12G 

23 

151 

41 

12 

94 

464 

120 

357 

24 

Oil 

261 

1,807 

a  14 

•J04 

22 

27 

4 

4 

10 

GS 

19 

cm 

115 

2,107 

292 

735 

295 

1.142 

158 

2,606 

444 

532 

79 

1,730 

561 

310 

85 

18i 

105 

317 

2 

487 

47 

18  years 
or  over. 


931 


168 

122 

36 

52 

2.211 
212 
185 
."00 
620 
114 

1,216 

915 

324 

22 

33 

72 

870 

2,803 
029 
G59 

3,410 
540 

1,1'59 
463 
133 
283 
642 


10,710  ;      3.365  !    17,999 


Under 
18  years. 

100 
a  37 


3 

533 

40 

67 

125 

496 

15 

659 

a2 

211 

4 

■  •*•••  ■ 

60 
134 
909 
238 
142 
1,043 
135 
435 
261 

54 
145 
238 


6,008 


lucroaso  (jier  t-eut). 


Males. 


18  yearrt 
or  over. 


31.8 
26.0 
a  32.  2 
24.3 
92.3 
32.5 
05.7 
3.6 


1 
3 
1 


115. 
72. 

105. 
79.6 
26.0 
56.3 
14.8 
20.4 
33.7 
39.2 

132.4 

105.3 
62.8 
65.6 

150.  3 
59.2 
23.5 
61.1 

109.0 


03.1 


Under 


Females. 


18  y oars  I    Under 


18  years,  or  over.  .18  years. 


81.8 
2.1 


100.0 

128.6 

67.6 

89.1 

76.4 

116.5 

400.0 

253.4 

a4.2 

95.7 

(&) 
516 

118.8 
56.0 
68.2 

108.1 

129.5 
49.4 
63.2 

168.0 

57.4 

83.2 

4.3 

51.6 


75.0 
20.0 
59.0 
76.5 

135.7 
52.5 
88.5 
70.3 

131.2 
35.7 

112.9 
44.0 
26.0 

183. 3 
32.4 
24.2 
61.7 
34.0 

141.0 
86.0 
94.1 

121.0 

108.7 

151.8 
15.9 
64.9 

114.6 


80.6 


66.3 


15S.  7 
a  25. 5 


23.1 
103.2 
63.5 
85.9 
03.8 
210.6 

(ft) 
588.4 

a. 6 
334.9 

£0.0 


142.9 
21.9 
91.4 


58. 

87. 

72. 
221. 
114. 

i:\o. 
20.6 
86.3 

106.7 


3 

1 
1 
3 
5 
9 


89.1 


INCUEASE   AND   PER  CENT   OF  INCREASE  OF  PEKSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  TV>'0 

PERIODS,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

{One  hundred  and  thirty-six  establishments  from  which  completo  data  could  not  be  socared  hare  been 

excluded  irom  cou.'iideration  in  this  table.] 


Industries. 


Domestic     and     personal 
service 

Manuiactures: 

Awnin;;s,  tents,  flags, 
and  sails 

Baes  and  bafging 

Bakery  ana  confec- 
tionery prodncts 

liakiug  powder,  starch, 
etc 

Boot r.  and  shoes 

Bottlin^r 

Boxe«4,  paper 

Boxes,  paper,  wooden, 
ami  plush 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brooms  and  brushes. .. 

Burial  eases  and  un- 
dertakers' supplies.. 

Ihittons  and  bueklcs.. 

Canned  and  preserved 
fruits,  vegetahles, 
.ind  meats 

Carpets,  etc 

Celluloid  goods 

Ci;;nrs,  tobacco,  and 
enuir 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

in- 
volved. 


43 


16 
4 

39 

3 

28 

2 

26 

7 

15 

9 


5 
10 


12 
3 
2 

50 


Increase  (number). 


Males. 


Females. 


1 


18  years   Under  118  years  Under 
or  over.  18  years,  or  over.  1 18  years. 


815 

15 

600 

25 
156 

60* 

4 

101 

717 

183 

476 

4 

985 

03 

137 

5 

4 

0 

36 

a24 

^      301 

57 

319 

14 
42 
19 

1 
34 
11 

58 

68 

6 

188 
149 

28 
20 

38 
181 

283 
115 
a9 

15 

11 

2 

106 
08 
34 

1,135 

180 

1,438 

530 


Increase  (iK?r  cent). 


Males. 


18  years  Under 
orover.ll8yeart. 


Females- 


18 years    I'lulcr 
orovcr.1 18  Tears. 


110.0 

187.5 

16.3 
91.2 

**i6L5 

75.7 

131.7 

3.5 
67.6 
88.6 
57.1 

5.3 
22.5 
75.0 

17.9 

27.5 

8.4 

14.3 

109.7 

40.7 

66.2 
105.7 

164.7 
105.3 

79.9 
135.8 
a  6.1 

375.0 

275.0 

66.7 

51.8 

80.2 

75.6 


2S1.2 


2.5 
37.3 

118.2 
130.6 

71.5 

120.5 

A  22.  4 
34.1 
CO.  5 
41.7 

**'*57.*i 
124.0 

40.6 

50.4 

3.3 

89.2 

36.9 

116.0 

63.3 
92.8 

a  lOr  0 
0  17.2 

20.5 

158.1 

38.6 

170.7 

(6) 
a  40. 5 

02.7 


93.5 


a  Decrease.        b  No  employees  in  this  class  in  former  i)eriod,  hence  i^crcontage  can  not  bo  computed. 
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3  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED.  ETC.—Concludcd. 


i. 


JDcladed. 


aga,eto. 
•to 

e,  et«  . . . . 


woolen 


lillinery 
Miicines, 


aod 


irs 

oods 

goods, 


bolstery, 


ittena — 
1  cutlery. 


b  goods, 

car 

0,   store 

liHli,  etc.. 

plated 


leotber 


n  ... 
tins. 


fggjngs, 


ter  goods 
andpho- 
tftterials 
ye  works, 

ries 

l>lisbiiig, 


;9,  etc.... 
elastic 


goods... 
,  grease, 


I    sheet- 


1  pnrasols 
e  goods.. 


worsted 


tloncry. 


landii 


DCS... 

•     •••«! 


Estab 

lish 
ments 

in- 
volved. 


Increase  (n amber). 


Males. 


18  years 
or over 


46 
2 
6 
8 

4 

15 
64 

13 

14 

7 

3 

13 

27 

22 
4 
5 
6 

26 

18 

5 

11 
1 

2 

1 

14 
2 
3 

2 
24 


72 
2 

4 

16 

8 

5 
3 
3 
5 

29 
22 

2 

2 

4 
5 
78 
2 
3 
6 
2 
9 


031 


656 

a  16 

64 

43 

12 

3,674 

79 

37 

278 

7 

91 

293 

860 
147 
67 
135 
273 

188 

36 

354 
81 

13 

29 

a56 

19 

212 

9 
325 

9 

901 

638 
17 

189 
829 

76 

279 

a  16 

80 

117 

530 


40 

a  16 

4 

43 

907 

a  14 

59 

8 

8 

46 


Under 
18  years. 


16, 710 


49 

3 

1 

12 

aZ 

314 

1,135 

a9 

4 

17 

4 

12 

33 

6 
49 

5 
22 
10 

59 


33 
76 

14 


11 
a7 
84 


a  14 

1 

70 

79 
1 

12 
70 


101 


a2 
50 

122 
60 

•6 


4 

8 

263 

1 

4 


3,305 


Females. 


18  years  Under 
or  over.  18  years. 


1,216 

77 

13 

50 

171 

1,U0 
3,385 

174 

10 

182 
40 
61 

oai 

142 
79 

238 
73 

515 

771 

47 

114 
156 

86 
63 
w30 
10 
80 

14 
167 


218 

442 

9 

144 

398 


66 

a  14 

53 

70 

264 
856 

44 

37 

8 

21 

1,420 

1 

118 

24 

3 

10 


17,909 


451 

a26 

17 

65 

88 

307 
1,361 

90 

6 

17 
1 
2 

262 

135 

19 

7 

28 

49 

146 

2 

19 
61 

13 

27 


22 
53 


89 
12 

10 
102 

26 

14 

10 

a 

14 

127 
288 


6 

340 


ol 
7 


81 


6,008 


Increase  (per  cent). 


Males. 


18  years 
or  over. 


67.5 
a24.6 
49.2 
41.7 
36.4 

77.4 
96.7 

58.1 

10.7 

63.5 
43.8 
65.9 

135.0 

58.7 
62.3 
115.5 
42.0 
53.6 

67.1 

58.1 

103.5 
231.4 

19.1 

120.8 

a  10. 2 

22.1 

81.2 

81.8 
53.  C 

09.2 

93.0 

37.4 
85.0 

80.4 
74.1 

40.0 

108.  G 

a20.1 

50.8 

65.0 

37.6 
SI.  4 

102.6 
a  26. 2 

26.7 
100.0 
07.6 
a37.8 
89.4 
22.0 
80.0 
39.7 


63.1 


Under 
1?  y  liars. 


213.0 
30.0 
(b) 

150.0 
a  42. 9 

138.0 
91.6 

a  23.  7 

23.5 

89.5 
100.0 
300.0 

132.0 

12.0 
59.8 

(6) 
41.5 

41.7 
147.5 


Females. 


117.9 
1,520.0 

116.7 


100.0 

a  35.0 

280.0 


a  10. 3 

(&) 
31.1 

42.0 
33.3 

109.1 
77.8 


186.5 


a22.2 
416.7 

49.0 
65.1 

a  31. 3 


100.0 
60.0 
79.7 
(b) 

400.0 


0.7 


ISyearsj  Umler 
orover.  18  years. 


80.0 


51.7 
51.0 
12.5 
11.4 
53.1 

175.6 
85.6 

21.0 

2.1 

1U.5 
51.9 
24.5 

52.0 

42.5 

282.1 

105.1 

84.0 

81.3 

63.8 

71.2 

116.3 
650.0 

67.9 

154.8 

all. 5 

16.9 
119.4 

37.8 
25.9 


175.8 

41.0 
64.3 

83.2 
86.1 

4.1 

188.6 

a  9.  7 

182. 8 

77.8 

30.2 
93.3 

122.2 

59.7 

72.7 
80.8 

169.6 
25.0 

380.6 

14.0 

42.0 

8.6 


GO.  3 


238.6 

a  50.0 

283.3 

53.7 

88.0 

138.9 
80.  0 

C7.7 

6.9 

43.6 
33.3 
14.8 

201.1 

210.0 

51.3 

233.3 

180.7 

69.0 

83.6 

18.2 

316.7 
355.6 

65.0 
385.7 


183.3 
265. 0 


2.8 


0.1 

115.6 
300.0 

22.2 
27.9 

63.4 

29.2 

1, 000.  0 

17.6 

20D.O 

31.5 
102. 7 

a  100.0 


120.0 
175.6 


a  100. 0 
35  J.  0 


281.8 


89.1 


^o  employees  in  this  class  in  t'oruicr  period,  benco  perccntogu  can  not  bo  computed. 
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Taking  up  the  totals  for  these  tables,  which  represent  the  incre^ 
and  per  cent  of  increase  of  i)erson8  in  the  931  establishments  over  t 
former  period,  we  see  that  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  o\ 
increased  16,716,  or  63.1  per  cent,  while  the  female  employees  18  yet 
of  age  or  over  increased  17,999,  or  66.3  per  cent.  The  male  employe 
under  18  years  of  age  increased  3,365,  or  80.6  per  cent,  and  the  fem^ 
employees  under  18  years  of  age  increased  6,008,  or  89.1  per  cent. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  fenu 
employees  of  the  establishments  included  in  this  investigation : 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  PEMALB  EMPLOYEES,  BY  STATES. 


SUte. 


Alabama 

Connectiont . . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maskachusetta. . 

Michi;;an 

Minnesota 

Missiasippi 

Miasouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

PennHylvania. . . 
lihode  Island . .. 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virjiinift 

West  Virpnia.. 
Wisconsin 


Former  period. 


Present  period. 


si-«i-i  riS; 


Wid- 
owed. 


Dl- 


Un 


vorc^d.  known.  T<>*^-  jSi'^gl*- 


Mar- 
ried. 


287 

674 

58 

77 

1,950 

464 


346 

546 

705 

10 

540 

2, 193 

1,274 

49 

101 

332 


Total 


1,968 
9.801 

810 

872 
5.  :J07 

469 
1, 276 

409 


43 
1 
4 

156 
6 


3 
49 


2 

142 
16 


990 
603 
690 


32,801 


49 

513 

43 

20 

102 

8 

76 

48 


30 
2 


11 
7 


8 
128 


2 
16 

1 

1 

11 
50 

1 


2 


1 
6 


70 
1 
3 


5 
183 

1 
33 
39 
25 

2 
32 


86 
3 


1.858 

458 

254 

6 


1,266 

1,433 

72 

16 

142 


2 
7,836 


1.551 


4 

1,383 


1,357 


498 


8 
454 


287 

755 

189 

61 

2,117 

2,335 

458 

605 

617 

706 

1,277 

1,986 

2,459 

1,307 

191 

104 

340 

7,836 

2, 022 

12,048 

854 

929 

6.831 

504 

1,354 

497 

454 

1,090 

604 

696 


16,879   51,530 


539 

751 

212 

123 

4,301 

3,294 

455 

958 

890 

1,825 

1,168 

3,374 

3.195 

1,723 

202 

124 

456 

7.442 

2,8i4 

14.569 

1,598 

1,601 

10,  836 

1,102 

2,499 

1,053 

360 

1,042 

1,010 

1,375 


0 

60 

35 

11 

448 

172 

79 

39 

110 

'426' 

564 

198 

72 

18 

8 

3 

2,003 

138 

1,015 

113 

63 

883 

40 

321 

106 

83 

204 

10 

55 


Wid- 
owed. 


7 

20 

21 

2 

112 

181 

9 

35 

42 

3 

51 

366 

80 

7 


Di- 
vorced. 


Un- 
known. 


25 

1 


17 


70,921  16,775 


10 
13 

151 
44 

349 
10 
66 

215 
35 
28 
61 
6 
37 
12 
38 

2,011 


8 
88 
40 


Tc 


4, 
8, 

1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
4, 
3, 
1. 


4 
2 


....    9. 

....    3, 

89   16, 

20   11. 


2, 
1, 


:::*  1: 

8  I  1, 


36 


244  ,79, 


This  table,  as  the  heading  indicates,  deals  with  the  conjugal  con 
tion  of  female  employees,  showing,  by  States,  the  number  of  sing 
married,  widowed,  and  divorced  women  at  each  of  the  two  periods,  a 
the  number  whose  conjugal  condition  was  reported  as  unknown.  T 
total  shows  that  for  the  present  period,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  79,€ 
women,  70,921,  or  88.7  per  cent,  were  single;  6,775,  or  8.6  per  cent,  m; 
ried;  2,011,  or  2.5  per  cent,  widowed;  36,  or  less  than  one-tenth  oi 
per  cent,  divorced;  and  244,  or  0.3  per  cent,  unknown.  For  the  forn 
period,  out  of  a  total  of  51,539  women,  32,801,  or  63.6  per  cent,  w< 
single;  1,357,  or  2.6  per  cent,  married;  498,  or  1  per  cent,  widowe 
4,  or  less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent,  divorced;  and  16,879,  or  32.8  i 
cent,  unknown.  The  large  per  cent  of  unknown  detracts  consideral 
from  the  value  of  the  figures  for  the  former  period  for  comparative  p^ 
poses.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  information  as  to  the  conju| 
condition  of  employees  ten  or  more  years  ago  was  not  obtainable. 
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ludns  tries. 


X>omeBtic  and  personal 

service 

^Canufactiires : 

Awn  in^,  ten  to,  flags, 

and  sails 

Ba£fl  and  bagging . . . . 
"Bakery  and  confec- 
tionery prodacts. .. 
Baking  powder, 

starcn,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bottling 

Boxes,  paper 

Boxes,  paper,  wooden, 

and  plush 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brooms  and  brashes . . 
Bnrial     cases     and 

nndertakors'    snp- 

pUes 

Bnttons  and  backles 
Canned      and     pre- 

serred  fruits,  Teg- 

etablos,  and  meats . 

Carpets,  etc 

Celluloid  goods 

Cigars,  tooaoco,  and 

snuff 

Clothing 

Coach  tHmminga,  etc . 

Coffee,  spice,  ete 

Cordage,  twine,  etc  . . 

Corsets 

Cotton   and  woolen 

goods 

Cotton  goods 

Dress  and  millinery 

trimmings 

DruKs,      medicines, 

pauits,  etc 

Sarthenwai-e       and 

stoneware 

Feather  dnsters 

Fur  and  tar  goods . . . 
Furnishing     goods, 

shirts,  etc 

Furniture,       nnbol- 

stery,  and  beading 

Glassware 

Gloves  and  mittens . . 
Hiffdware  and   cut- 
lery  

Hatai  caps,  etc 

Hosiery,  knit  goods, 

and  underwear  . . . 
Ink,  mucilage,  stove 

tndshoe  polish, etc 
Jewelry  and  plated 

vare 

Jute  goods 

leather  and  leather 


Former  period. 


rooda. 


J5< 

batches 

Metallic  goods 

j^eedles  and  pins  — 

^tical  goods 

Overgaiters,        leg 

^gingB,  etc 

-^aper     and     paper 

^  jiEOoda 

-'^^ktographs        and 
photographic   ma- 

^^  t«rials 

^•int     works,     dye 
works,  and  bleaon* 


^^^  enes 

'^Mnting,  publishing, 

^^^<-tc 

§*«d«,  harness,  etc. . 
"^uloer  and   elastic 
goods 


Sin- 
gle. 


Mar- 
ried. 


Wid-j    Di- 

owed,  vorced. 

I 


716 


152 
336 

1.067 

80 
887 
173 
002 

155 
109 
191 


72 
275 


425 

60 

125 

1,974 

2,263 

210 

107 

1,181 

885 

783 
5,349 

843 

466 

195 

43 

237 

1,552 

316 
63 
83 

95 
629 

1,780 

103 

97 
219 

56 
49 
305 
67 
86 

16 

661 


17; 


141 

1,129 
17 

215 


40 


1 

4 

37 

1 
46 


14 


2 
12 


11 
6 


74 
86 

7| 

19 
22 

82! 
301 

69 

7 

1 

"b 

188 

22 

"2 


4 

23 

67! 


3 
1 

1 

20 

1 

3! 

24 
1 


18 


3 
11 


8 


11 


1 

1 


40 

24 

1 


8! 

7, 

29 
46 

26 

23 


1 

3| 

12 

"i 


2' 

4i 

2s: 

2 

3 
4 


13 


4 

43 


Un- 
known 


Total 


92       866 


38 


191 
343 


220   1,335 


Present  period. 


Sin 
gle. 


Marl  Wid-      Di- 


Un- 


ried.  owed,  vorced.  known.' 


26 

107 

233 

1,175 

173 
1,048 

121 

25 

180 

27 

227 

17 

208 

6 


717 
41 


81 
294 


1,404 


182 
515 

2.442 

95 

1,379 

255 

1.530 

261 
312 
226 


87 
425 


Total 


1, 1541  1, 182 
108,  181 
125       144 


221 
775 
9 
5 
104 
305 

198 
8,669 

100 

128 

2 

36 
45 


2,309 

3,148 

227 

117 

1,312 

719 

1,092 
14,265 

1,038 

623 

198 

80 

293 


124 


14 
10; 

46 

1 
88 
11 
42 

7 

3 

10 


9 
16 


412 
23 


4,048 


269 


4, 350i    346 


294 

180 

1,339 

1.017 


13 
3 

33 
40 


2. 171i     309 
17, 377|2, 938 


1,091 

602 

381 
106 
304 


I 


210   2,018|  2, 6*18 
48 


76: 

42 
163 

763 

47 


40 

36 

95 

83 

1 


20 
272 


20 
151 


898 

63 

162 

143 
819 

2,636 

159 

104 
268 


604 
158 
416 

252 
1,355 

3,403 

232 

216 
557 


92 

151 

144 

242 

389 

588 

71 

101 

87 

211 

37 

45 

996 

1.020 

108 

19 

16 

5 

29 

879 

41 

"26 

10 
123 

272 

6 

16 
25 

2 

22 

20 

2 

8 

4 

! 

91 


10 


19 


168       378 

1,347]  1,807 
18         :18 


218 


354 


7 
44, 


67 


9 
13 

34 

3 
49 

8 
81 

3 
6 


2 
4 


113 
14 


92 

198 

4 


30 
36 

117 
308 

28 

24 


10, 
21I 

176| 

29' 

i 

I 

8 

5 
5 

5 
14 
31 


1 

2 

49 


10; 


45 
1 

8' 


3 


2 

1 


1    1,589 


205 
538 


27   2,519 


...'        99 

19,  1,5^5 

8       282 

1    1,604 


12; 


271 
321 
243 


98 
458 


12 
1 


25 

1 
3 

25 

14 


1,708 
218 
144 

4,409 
4,906 
312 
183 
1,402 
1,118 

2,601 
20,632 

1,252 

750 

897 
121 
354 

3,225 

675 
161 
448 


267 
26i  1,552 


3,834 
246 


13 


\ 


237 
587 

158 
278 
639 
103 
220 

51 

1,175 

19 

300 

1. 8:^8 
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CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  nTDITSTXIES-ConcIiuled, 


Indus  tries. 


Foriuor  period. 


Sin- 
gle. 


Mar 
ricd. 


Manufactures  —  Con- 
cluded. 

Silk  and  silk  goods.. 

Soap,  candles,  j^reasc, 
etc 

TiiiTforo  and  ftbcet- 
nietalg^oods 

UuiUrellns  and  para- 
noia   

W  i  ro  and  w  i  re  goods . 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  \r orated 
^oods 

Miscellaneous 

Professional : 

Library 

M  iscellaneous 

Trade : 

Books  and  stationery . 

Drugs 

Dry  goods,  etc 

(loneral  merchandise 

Insurance  

'RagB 

So  win  I?  macbines . . . . 

MisceiiAUCOUS ....... 


Toua 


1,28G 

129 

78 

56 
44 
VJ 

1,174 
050 

44 

58 

11 
31 

045 
45 
31 

144 
7 

111 


32, 801 


14 


1» 

39 

1 
1 


Wid  I    Di- 
owed.Toreed. 


10 

14 

8 

3 


15 

1 


1« 

"i 


1.357 


Un- 
known 


TotaL 


422   1,717 

I 
«       135 


83 
1 


1,436 
124 


531 

102 


13 
29 


83 

• 

145 
46 
07 

2,639 
1,127 

48 
02 

11 

31 

1,494 

148 

32 

173 

•       7 

152 


Present  period. 


Sin- 
gle. 


Mar- 
ried. 


Wid-      Di         Un-  ' 
Urwcd.  vorced.'known' 


16, 879  51,  SM  70, 621 


otat 


This  table  is  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  one,  tlie  data  whicU  ^'^ 
that  table  was  given  by  States  being  here  arranged  by  industry  gronl?^ 

Sammarizing  these  figures,  so  far  as  the  present  period  is  coucerD^^' 
by  general  industry  heads,  we  have  the  following  table,  showing  t^® 
number  and  per  cent  of  persons  of  each  conjugal  condition  under  o^^^ 
general  industry  head: 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  AT  PRESENT  PERIOD,  BY  GBNE^-^^ 

INDUSTRY  HEADS. 


General  industry  lie»d8. 


Domestic  and  personal  serrico; 

Number 

Percent 

MAUufaetures: 

Number 

Per  cent 

Professional : 

Number 

Per  cent 

Trade : 

Number 

Percent 

All  industries: 

Number 

Per  cent 


Single. 


1.404 
88.36 

€5,100 
88.34 

174 
03.55 

4.243 
93.85 

70,021 
83.67 


Married. 

i 

1 
Widowed.  Divorced. 

Un- 
known. 

124 
7.80 

57 
3.59 

3 
.19 

1 
.06 

6,507 
8.83  1 

1,812 
2.46 

31 
.04 

241 

.33 

7 
3.76 

137 
3.03 

4 
2.15 

138 
8.05 

1 
.54 

1 
.02 

2 
.05 

6,775 
8.47 

2.011 
2.51 

36 
.05 

244 

.30 

Tot^^ 


73, 


601 
103 


"too 

lOO 


The  foregoing  analysis  of  Table  I  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Eep^^ 
and  Table  I  itself  comprehend,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  feu^ts  **f 
tlie  establishments  from  which  information  was  obtained  under  ^^*\ 
special  investigation  and  the  number  of  peoi^le  only  who  were  emploj^^^ 
in  those  establishments.  While  they  are  fairly  representative  of  g^^^' 
eral  conditions,  one  studying  them  must  not  make  the  mistake  ^ 
assuming  that  they  relate  to  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  wi^^ 
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ry.  In  order  that  the  student  of  this  report  may  have  the  facts  as 
inpation,  sex,  etc.,  for  the  whole  country,  some  special  tables  have 
constructed  from  the  results  of  the  Eleventh  Census  and  are 
:ht  into  this  report  for  general  comparative  purposes*  The  two 
tables  following  show  the  number  and  x)ercentage  of  males  and 
es,  10  years  of  age  or  over,  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  each 
of  occupations,  not  only  at  the  census  of  1890,  but  at  the  censuses 
rO  and  1880: 

SR  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  TEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  THE  UNITED 

ES  AT  THE  CENSUSES  OF  1870,  1880,  AND  1890,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 


ClaescH  of  occapatiocs. 


1870. 


1880. 


Males.     Females. 


tore,  fisheries,  and  mining 

ional  serrice 

ic  and  personiil  aer^'ice 

ml  tran8x>ortatio:i 

ctaring  and  mechanical  indas 

II  ooenpatioiis 


5, 744. 314 

278, 841 

1.338.663 

1,  209, 571 

2, 098,  216 


10,009,635 


Males.     Females. 


1800. 


Males.     Females. 


387,040,  7,409.970 
92,  257|      425, 947 

973, 1571  2,  321,  937 
19,828    1,803,029 

353,997   2,783.450 


1.830,288.14.744,942 


594,  Coil  8,3.13,813 

177. 2.'i5       632,  «M6 

1, 181, 506;  2,  602.  879 

62,852   3,097,701 


830,890 


4, 064, 051 


2, 647. 1571 18, 821, 090  3, 014. 571 


679, 523 

311.687 

1,  667. 098 

2.*8,421 

1,027,242 


INTAGE  OP  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  THE  UNITED 
'fiS  AT  THE  CENSUSES  OF  1870,  1880,  AND  1890,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCQPATIONS. 


Classes  of  occapations. 


tare,  fi^heric.*,  and  mining 

ioDsl  service 

ic  and  personal  sendee 

nd  tra asportation 

ctnricg  and  mechanical  indas- 

11  occapations 


18" 

70. 
Fcm.iles. 

1880. 

m 

Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

93.53 
75.14 
S7.91 
06.30 

85.56 

6.47 
24.86 
42.09 

1.61 

34.44 

02.67 
70.01 
66.28 
00.  C3 

8L52 

7.43 
29,39 
33.72 

3.37 

18.48 

92.46 
66.99 
61.76 
B3.13 

79,82 

85.32 

14.68 

81.76 

15.22 

82.78 

Females. 


7.54 
3.3.01 
38.24 

6.87 

20.18 


17.22 


ID  these  tables  it  t7i11  bo  seen  that  the  proportion  of  females  10 
of  age  or  over  employed  in  all  occupations  in  the  United  States 
II  its  relation  to  the  whole  number  employed  from  14.68  ]ier  cent 
0  to  17.22  per  cent  in  1890,  while  the  males  decreased  in  propor- 
Lom  85.32  per  cent  in  1870  to  82.78  per  cent  in  1890,  fully  corrobo- 
^  the  facts  obtained  in  the  present  investigation  that  the  females 
►  some  extent  entering  into  places  at  the  expense  of  the  males. 
Mises  for  this  state  of  affiurs  will  be  referred  to  later  on  under  the 
priate  table. 

king  at  particular  classes  of  occupations,  wo  And  that  the  propor- 
f  females  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  rose  from 
er  cent  in  1870  to  7.54  i)er  cent  in  1890;  in  professional  service, 
24.86  per  cent  to  33.01  per  cent;  but  in  domestic  and  personal 
e  there  wjis  a  drop  from  42.09  per  cent  in  1870  to  38.24  per  cent  in 
[ind  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  proportion  of  males  to  the  whole 
er  employed  from  57.91  per  cent  in  1870  to  61.76  per  cent  in  1890. 
de  and  transportation  the  females  show  the  largest  gain,  it  being 
L.61  i)er  cent  in  1870  to  6.87  per  cent  in  1890.  This  is  due  to  the 
of  women  into  employment  as  clerks  in  the  trade  and  transpor- 
.  departments  of  business.    There  has  also  been  a  very  Uxr^Oi  ?Jn^^ 
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iu  tbe  xiroportion  of  females  engaged  in  mauufactariug  and  mechani 
industries,  tbe  percentage  being  14.44  in  1870  and  20.18  in  1890.  1 
males,  on  the  other  hand,  have  dropped  in  proportion  from  85.56 
cent  in  the  former  year  to  79.82  per  cent  in  the  latter.  The  fact  is  al 
lately  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  females,  tak 
all  the  occupations  in  the  country  into  consideration,  is  gradually 
creasing.  The  two  tables  following  give  the  numbers  and  percenta 
for  principal  occupations,  taking  those  in  which  large  numbers  only 
employed.  The  tables  should  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  i 
ceding  ones. 

NUMBER  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10   YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  THE  VNT. 
STATES  AT  U'HE  CENSUSES  OF  1870,  1880,  AND  1890,  IN  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATION 


Occupations. 


AOBICULTURB,  FISHIRIBS,  AND  XININO. 


Agricultaral  laborers 

Farmere,  planters,  and  overseers — 

PROFESSIONAL  SSBVICB. 


Artists  and  teachers  of  art 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music. 
Professors  and  teachers 


DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers. 
Botel,  restaurant,  and  saloon  keep- 
ers, and  bartenders 

Laborers  (not  snecifted) 

Lannderers  ana  laundresses 

Nurses  and  midwives 

Servants  (b) 


TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Agents  (claim,  commission,  etc.)  and 

collectors 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  salesmen  (e) 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Packers  and  Hhipi>ers 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators  . . 

XANUrACTURINQ  AND  MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


1870. 


1880. 


Males. 


Bookbinders 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers. . 

Box  make rs 

Carpet  makers 

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers 

Confectioners 

Corset  makers 

Cotton-mill  operatives 

Dressmakers,  milliners,  seamstresses, 
etc. (/) 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives. 

Millaud factory  operatives  (not  spec- 
ified)  

Paper-m ill  operatives 

Printers,  compositors,  etc 

Rubber- factory  operatives 

Silk-miU  operatives 

Tailors  and  tailoresses 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives. 

Woolen  nii  11  operatives 


2,612,664 
2, 958, 639 


8,660 
10, 257 
42, 775 


5,725 

75,580 

1, 025,  095 

5,297 

806 

126, 679 


20,219 

300,190 

851. 336 

5,266 

7,961 


6,376 
161, 485 

8,857 

10,292 

«  1,704 

7,607 


Females 


47,208 

^4,100 
9,275 
1,664 

35,258 

8,585 

38, 920 

2,035 

954 

A  64,  613 

36, 137 

36,060 


878,832 
32,681 


412 

6,753 

84.047 


7,060 

1,581 

21,871 

65,609 

11,356 

873,738 


97 

10, 798 

5,727 

195 

355 


2,729 
9,612 
2,223 
6,377 
e75 
612 


64,398 

a  96,  533 
8,350 
1,989 

9,548 
3,884 
1,504 
1,851 
2,302 
h  97,  207 
4,134 
22, 776 


Males. 


2,788,976 
4, 172. 049 


7,043 

17,295 

a  73, 335 


6,745 

111,  197 

1,801,391 

13,  744 

1,189 

185,078 


83^553 

496,645 

464,687 

8.810 

(d) 


8,342 

173,  072 

8,632 

9.962 

12,002 

11,892 

795 

78,292 

9,300 

13,004 

4,334 

26.064 
14,  711 
69,270 
4,292 
8,860 
81,658 
66,177 
52,504 


Females. 


1800. 


634,900 
67.002 


2,061 

13,182 

a  154,  375 


12,  313 

4,334 
62,854 

108, 198 
14,412 

970.  273 


436 

88,088 
14.752 
532 
id) 


5.491 
21,007 
7,130 
7,106 
1,818 
1.800 
3.885 
91,  479 

207,009 
8,856 
7,860 

13,568 

6,719 

8,456 

2,058 

9,211 

52,098 

10.868 

35,506 


Males. 


Fenii 


2,666,057 
5, 055, 130 


11,681 

27,636 

101, 278 


11,756 

180, 437 

1,858,658 

31,831 

6,190 

244,090 


169.707 

842,832 

665,774 

18,426 

43,  740 


12,298 
179,867 
14,286 
11,546 
20,556 
17,  577 
733 
80,177 

11,468 

17, 319 

8,746 

61.603 
18,856 

106,365 

9,706 

14,192 

121,  501 
83,634 
47,638 


441 

22( 


IC 

34 

24( 


32 

10 
64 

216 

41 
1,302 


4 

171 

26 

6 

6 


11 

83 

14 

10 

4 

6 

6 

02 

616 

8, 

20 

41, 
8, 
U 
6. 
SO, 
63, 
27, 
36, 


a  Teachers  nnd  scientific  persons. 
Mncludfs  housekeepers  and  stewards, 
c  Includes  st«nogi-aphers  and  typewriters. 
d  Not  separately  returned. 
«  Clock  makers. 


/Includes  sewing-machine  oiierators  and  sbix 

collar,  and  cuff  makers. 
g  Seam  !s tresses  included  with  "  Tailors  and  t» 

cresses." 
A  Tailors,  tailoresses,  and  seamstresses. 
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PERCENTAGE  OP  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OP  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  THE 
irXITED  STATES  AT  THE  CENSUSES  OP  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  IN  PRINCIPAL  OCCU- 
PATIONS. 


Oocapations. 


AOllCCLTUBB,  FISHXRIKS,  AND  MINnVQ. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


Males.      Femalea.l    Malen.      FemaJcfi       Malea.    I  Females 


Asricnltoral  laborers 

Fannen,  planters,  and  ovemeers  . . . 

PBOFXaaiOXAL  8ERVICK. 

Mrtutsasd  teachers  of  art ! 

Amicians  and  teachers  of  music ' 

Profeswrs  and  teachers i 

DOUSnC  AND  PERSONAL  SEBVICI.      j 

Boarding  and  lodging  honne  keepers. 
Hotel,  restanranr,  and  saloon  keep- 
en.  and  bartenders 

Laborers  (not  speci  fled ) 

Laonderers  ana  laundresses 

KoTRes  and  mid  wives 

Serra&ta(&) 

TUfiB  AND  TRAXSPOBTATIOH. 

Agenta  (claim,  commission,  etc.)  and 

wUectors 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  salesmen(e) . 

Merchants  and  dealers 

l^kenand  shippers 

Tek^^i^ph  and  telephone  oi)erators . . 

lusrrACTURTsa  and  mschanical 

INDUSTKIKS. 


87.08 
90. 2i 


89.90 
64.07 
83.73 


4i.78 

97.95 

97.91 

8.70 

6.63 

12.66 


99.52 
96.63 

98.40 
96.43 
95.73 


{jjokbinders 

^t  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers. 

*>x  makers 

^rpet  makers 

^l<>ckand  watchmakers  and  repairers 

J^nfectioners 

J;«r»et  makers 

r^tonmill  operativea 

-'^(samakers,  milliners,  seamstresses, 

,>«tc.(/) 

^  t  and  cap  makers 

^oiiiery  ana  knitting  mill  operatives 
"^  ill  and  factory  operatives  (not  sper- 

>*fl«d; 

^^permill  operatives 

^t^nters,  oompositors.  etc 

^^  bber-factory  operatives 

MUVmill  operatives 

4L^ilors  and  tailoressea 


70.02 
94.37 
63.44 
65.68 
f05.78 
9?.  55 


^Imoco  and  cigar  factory  operatives . 
ftolen-mill  operatives 


42.30 

P4.08  ! 
73.47 
45.55 

78.69  I 
68.85  : 
96.28  i 
52.37 
29.30 
A39.93 
89.73 
61.29 


12.94 

.76 


10.10 
35.93 
66.27 


55.22 

2.05 

2.09 

91.30 

93.37 

87.84 


.48 
8.47 
1.60 
8.67 

4.27 


20.98 
5.63 
36.  56 
34.32 
f4.22 
7.45 


I 


83.91 
98.65 


77.36 

56.75 

a  32.  21 


36.39 

96.25 
96.63 
11.27 
7.62 
16.02  i 


16.09 
1.35 


I 


22.64 

43.25 
a  67.  79 


04.61 

3.75 

3.37 

88.73 

02.38 

83.98 


a  Teachers  and  scientlflo  persons. 

6  Includes  housekeepers  and  stewards. 

e Includes  stenographers  and  typewriters. 

dNot  separately  returned. 

e  Clock  makers. 

179— No.  10 2 


57.70 

1795.92 
26.53 
54.45 

21.31 
31.15 
8.72 
47.63 
70.70 
fc60.07 
10.27 
88.71 


/Includes  sewing-machine  operatortt  and  shirt, 

collar,  and  cun  makern. 
If  Seamstresses  included  with  "Tailors  and  tail* 

orettKes." 
h  Tailors,  tailoresses,  and  seamstresses. 


85.12 
95.71 


51.92 
44.46 
29.16 


26.51 

94.69 
97.14 
12.81 
13.01 
15.78 


14.68 
4.29 


48.08 
65.54 

70.84 


73. 4» 

5.81 

2.86 

87.19 

86.99 

84.22 


98.72 

1.28 

97.21 

2.79 

92.90 

7.10 

83.07 

16.93 

96.92 

3.08 

96.30 

3.70 

94.81 

5.69 

73.86 

26.14 

(rf) 

(d) 

83.77 

16.23 

60.31 

89.69 

5155 

48.45 

89.18 

10.82 

84.23 

15.77 

54.70 

45.24 

49.88 

50.12 

58.37 

41.63 

51.77 

48.22 

86  85 

13.15 

81.40 

18.60 

86.85 

13.15 

75.60 

24.40 

17.06 

82.91 

11.22 

88.78 

46.12 

63.88 

46.81 

63.69 

8.04 

96.96 

2.17 

97.83 

77.13 

22.87 

72.12 

27.88 

85.64 

64.46 

29.69 

70.41 

66.77 

84.23 

66.13 

44.87 

68.65 

31.35 

67.79 

82.21 

05  25 

4.75 

89.82 

10.18 

67  .^n 

82.41 

60.05 

39.95 

40  ";: 

60.97 

40.72 

59.28 

Q:  ■ 

88.  06 

65.58 

34.42 

8.'».  ■''.! 

14.11 

74.92 

25.08 

59.  6G 

40.34 

66.64 

43.36 
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That  the  conjugal  condition  of  females  10  years  of  age  or  over 
engaged  in  each  great  class  of  occupations  may  be  ascertained,  the 
following  table  has  been  drawn  from  census  results: 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 


Single  and 
UDknown. 


Classes  of  occupations. 


Agriculture,  fisheries,  ainl  miuing. . 

Professional  serrico 

Domestic  and  perHonoI  service 

Trade  and  transiiortation 

Manufacturing  and  mocUanical  in- 
dustries   


295,14843.44 
273,80887.88 
.  1, 164, 960  69. 85 
187, 820'82. 23 


All  occupations 


811,900  79.05 
2,733,82560.84 


Married. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


152,95C22 

81,619 
214, 0G8 

16,875 


109,  712 


515,26013.16 


2.51 

G.04 

12.84 

7.39 


10.68 


Widowed. 


Num- 
l)er. 


Per 

cent. 


Dirorced. 


Num- 

bor. 


Pw 

cent. 


225, 548  3.3. 19 

14.337;  4.60 

272,10616.32 


22, 219 


0.73 


06,055  0.35      0,489 


5,871 

1,803 

16,561 

1,498 


630,26316.10     35,218 


0.86 

.58 
.09 
.63 


Total 


679>,52» 

311.  G87 

1.667, 608 

228,421 


.981 1.027, 


.00^3,914.57] 


There  is  mncli  discussion  as  to  the  nnmber  and  ])erceiitage  of  marrie 
women  employed  in  industrial  x^ursuits.  the  foregoing  table  gives  tb 
facts.  It  is  found  that  the  married  women  constitnte  13.16  per  cent 
all  the  women  engaged  in  the  occapations  of  the  oonntry.  The  largei 
percentage  in  any  one  class  of  occupations  is  found  in  agriculture,  fis 
eries,  and  mining,  where  it  is  22.51.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  th 
in  agriculture  there  are  a  great  many  colored  women  employed.  T 
smallest  x>excentargo  of  married  women,  0.94,  is  to  be  found  in 
sional  service,  while  in  manuHicturing  and  mechanlctil  industries  10. 
per  cent  are  married.  This  percentage  corroborates  the  observations 
many  iuvestigators  of  the  subject.    It  has  rarely  been  given  as  over 

That  the  number  and  jiercentage  of  females  by  conjugal  oonditL 
may  be  known  for  principal  occapations  at  the  census  of  1890,  the 
lowing  table  is  inserted : 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  ' 
UNITED  STATES  ENGAGED  IK  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONS  AT  THE  CENSUS  OP 
BY  CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 


::££ 


Occup.itious. 


AOnirCLTURE,  K1SHEKIE3,  AND  MIXIXO. 

Agricultural  Ul>orerH 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers. . . . 

PBOFESSIONAL  SERVICE. 

Artists  nnd  teachers  of  art 

HuHiciaus  and  teachers  of  music. . . . 
Professors  and  teachers 

DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

Boanllng  and  lodging  bouso  keepers. 
Hotel.restaurant.and  saloon  keepers, 

and  bartenders 

Housekeepers  and  stowardessos 

Laborers  (not  si>cciiied) 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  niidwives 

Servants 


Single  and 
unknown. 


Harried. 


Num-      Per 
ber.     Mwnt. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


973,15100.87   122.10127.32 
20,485   0.05;    29,48113.02 


8.  355  77. 25 

27,  595  79. 94 

22G,  307  92. 01 


4,318,13.25 


1,109,11.86; 
42,  305  49. 14' 
27,  801  50. 83; 
72,  770  33.  59 
20,711  50.03 


1,44313.34 

4,11211.01 

11,031   4.48 


7,  550  23. 17 

2,69120.64 
13,09815.21 
14,  G81  26.  78 


Widowed. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


60. 529  11.  30 
172,91070.38 


890  8.23 
2.  386*  0. 91 
7,700  3.13 


19,  503  GO.  11 

I 
6, 883  58. 17 

28,  742  33.  39 

11,75121.44 


08,  440  31. 60     71,  903  33. 19 

5,40613.06     14,532  35.11 

091,425.81.49   ICO,  070,  8.  22i  116,016|  9.61 


Divorced. 


Num-  I  Per 
her.     cent. 


i 


2, 260;  0. 51 
*^,5Sli  1.55 


127 
426 
932 


1,132 

337 
1, 944 

522 
3, 512, 

717 
8,228| 


1.18 
1.24 

.38 


3.47 

3.33 
2.26 
.95, 
1.02! 
1.80 


To**!. 


34. «» 
246,  CW 


32,593 

216.  Si 
41.35! 


;68:i,2l6,«3» 
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^''^r:MBEB  AND   PEBCENTAOE   OF  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OB  OVER  IN    THE 
UXITED  STATES  ENGAGED  IN  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONS,  ETC.-Coiicluded. 


Occupations. 


TUADE  AXD  TKANSPOETATIO:?. 

•^^^^  nU  (claim,  commissioD,  etc.)  and 

^^«>llectonj 

^x^  1{ keepers  and  aca>iuitants 

C1«»t1si!  ami  copyists 

M  ^x-xhant«  and  dealers 

'^'vs'kera  and  sbippers 

SsaX«3«woDieD 

8t:-*?aiojrnmhersi  and  trpoxrritera 

^^^liSgrapL  and  ielepWno  operaton. 

BC^JkJSUFACTUUSO  AND    MECOIXICAL 
I5DUSTBIE8. 

RooTcbindera - 

B«M>t  and  skoe  nakcrs  aad  rspainrs 

Kox  makers 

(^■krpet  makers 

^lock  and  watch  malcers  and  repair- 
Confectioners  

Oowct  makers 

^otton-mill  operatives 

^rrssniakers 

^at  ami  cap  inakers 

Soodery  and  koiltiDf  nill  operati  res 
^iU  and   factory  oporatiTcs    (not 

mK*!:::::::::::::;:::::::;::: 

^pwmill  openttires 

^nulerg,conipoaitors,etG 

^ttbbcr- factory  operatlres 

^^^n»tresa«« , 

2*^'BSniachino  operators 

^^rl,  eolLir,  and  cuff  makers 

^nk  mm  operatives 

^s*  iloresaea , 

^baccoaml  cigar  factory  operatives 
Wo«l8B.iBiiioiieratiTea 


Single  and 

unknown. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Married. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


2,42449.7? 

25.70402.65 

58, 185  90.  «1 

6,027  25.04 

5,997  91.99 

53, 758iOL  97 

20.09991.40 

7.CI>5  9a4& 


10,93594.59 

27,88788.81 

13,568  94.53 

7,789  72.28 


4,191 

3,677 


89.25 

64.80 


5, 326j91. 83 

76, 847:82.  66 

314, 946174. 56 

5, 81G,8&  88 

18, 489*88. 85 

34,19981.44 
42,703j71.23 

7,  452^83. 16 
10,85q90.03 

5,  008'91.  51 
105,325172.12 

5, 398  89. 64 
13,952  87.34 
19,176'02.80 
60, 769(79. 56 


21,460 
31,461 


7C.67 
86.26 


1,199 

6,329 

293 

2,520 

508 

483 


268 
3^827 

442 
1, 150ilO 


327 

735 
210 

11, 700 

35, 271 

451 

1,383 


19.86 
4.32 
4.53 

24.77 
4.49 
4.31 
2.39 
5.70 


2.3 

11.30 

3.08 

1.75 


0.96 
12.95 

4.14 
12.50 
12.23 

6.74 

6.64 


4, 468  10. 63 
10,61117.06 


79f5 
606 
329 
14,660 
291 
977 
046 


8.88 
6.77 
5.10 
9.97 
4.83 
6L11 
4.58 


8,132   9.61 

4, 627  16.  53 
9,85«  9.21 


■\FidoTrcd.    '    Divorced. 


I 


Num- 
ber. 


1,324 
725 

2,795 

12,281 

208 

1,930 
520 
275 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


333 
1»032 

302 
1,719 

148 
1,218 


27.16 
2.61 
4.35 

48.06 
3.19 
3.39 
2.45 
3.25 


2.88 

4.86 

2.10 

15.98 

3.15 

_..  21.47 
199^  8.43 
4, 133  4. 45 
9311.79 
5.98 
4.04 


33,993 

400 
840 

3,085 

5,883 
672 
425 


24,186 

305 

976 

510 

6,401 

1,817 

1,494 


7.35 
9.79 
7.50 
3.52 
2021  3.13 


159 
144 
330 
314 

22 
243 
143 

51 


10.56 
5.06 
6.11 
2.47 

10.13 
6.49 
4.10 


24 
331 

42 
112 

30 

44 

35 

276 

4,118 

27 

98 

243 

794 
41 
«2 
17 
1,972 
28 
70 
31 

447 
87 

158 


Per 
cent, 


Totri. 


3.26 
.52 
.51 

1.23 
.34 
.421 
.07 
.60t 


.21 

.98, 

.29 

LM 

.64 

.78 

.00 

.30 

L43 

.40 
.47! 

.58 
L32 
.46 
.68 
.26 
1.85 
.47 
.44 
.15 
.70 
.31 
.43 


4,876 
27,772 
6i,  219 
25,651 

6,520 
58.461 
21,270 

8,474 


11,560 
33,077 
14,354 
10,768 


4, 

5,674 
5,809 

92,965 

288.328 

6,694 

20,810 

41,993 
60.087 

8,961 
12, 038 

6.456 
146.043 

0.022 
15,975 
20,663 
63,800 
27,991 
so;  471 


^he  following  table,  compiled  from  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and 
■^^,18  given  in  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  proportion 
®^ children  at  work  at  the- three  census  years: 

KUiiBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  CHILDREN  AT  WORIC  AT  THK  THi?EE  CENSUS  YEARS 

1570,  1880,  AND  1890. 


Census  years  and  claaaification  of  ages. 


i' 


1870. 

ir^'^ildren  10  to  15  years  of  age,  iuclnsive 

Iw  '*'  of  a  beve  at  troilc 

^*^'^6jaofabovoatwork 

18SO. 

Xe^l^^^>«n  10  to  1^  7<^*n  <^  ^S^  inelnaiTe 
j,^5cr  of  above  at  work 

'^••tof  above  at  work 

Xoo^i^^ren  10  to  14  yean  of  ago,  inelnsivo 

IVTjr  of  above  at  work 

*•>»»  of  above  at  work 


Hales. 


2,840,200 
548,  064 

laso 


3, 370, 114 

825, 187 

24.44 


3,574,787 

400.  586 
11.21 


Females. 


2,764,160 

191, 100 

6.91 


3, 273.369 
293,  ICO 

a96 


3,458,722 

202. 427 

5.85 


Total. 


5,004,369 

739. 164 

13.19 


6,649,483 

1, 118, 356 

16.82 


7,033.569 

003,013 

8.57 
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This  table  sliows  that  at  the  census  of  1870, 13.19  per  cent  of  children 
from  10  to  15  years  of  age  were  at  work.  At  the  census  of  1880  the 
proportion  of  children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  at  work  was  consider- 
ably larger,  being  16.82  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  this  com- 
parison to  the  census  of  1890,  owing  to  the  difterent  age  groups  used 
there,  the  group  under  consideration  including  only  those  children 
from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  The  total  children  from  10  to  15  years  of 
age  at  the  census  of  1870  was  5,604,369;  the  number  at  the  census 
of  1880  was  6,649,48  J,  an  increase  of  18.65  per  cent.  If  the  number  of 
children  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  between  the  censuses 
of  1880  and  1890,  there  would  have  been  7,889,612  children  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age  at  the  census  of  1^90.  The  number  given  in  the  table 
as  being  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  is  7,033,509.  If  the  assumption  is 
correct  that  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  children  between  1870 
and  1880  was  maintained  between  1880  and  1890,  we  see  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  15  years  of  age,  which  were  included  in  1870  and  1880, 
but  excluded  in  1890,  would  be  856,103,  and  of  an  age  that  would  show 
a  larger  proportion  at  work  than  at  any  of  the  other  five  years  i included 
in  the  age  group.  If,  further,  of  all  the  children  10  to  15  years  of  age 
the  same  per  cent  were  at  work  in  1890  as  in  1880,  the  number  at  work 
in  1890  would  be  1,327,033,  and  as  it  is  known  that  603,013  of  those  10 
to  14  years  of  age  were  at  work,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  out  of 
856,1D3  children  15  years  of  age  724,020,  or  84.57  per  cent,  were  at  work. 
The  probability  that  a  very  much  smaller  per  cent  of  the  children  15 
years  of  age  were  at  work  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  per  cent  of 
aU  children  at  work  decreased  materially  between  1880  and  1890. 

Table  II, — Relative  efficiency  of  women  and  children  and  of  men  engaged 
in  the  same  occupations,  by  establishments. — In  436  of  the  establishments 
canvassed  the  agents  of  the  Department  were  able  to  secure  data  as  to 
the  relative  efficiency  of  women  and  children  and  of  men  working  at 
the  same  occupations.  These  data  are  confined  wholly  to  the  present 
period  and  represent  the  best  judgment  of  the  best-informed  officials 
or  foremen  of  each  establishment.  In  many  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  same  occupation  admits  of  two  grades  of  work,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  women  and  children  perform  the  lighter  while  the  men  perform 
the  heavier  grades.  Where  such  difference  has  been  specified  by  the 
proprietor  or  foreman,  the  distinction  has  been  made  by  attaching  the 
words  "heavy  work''  and  "light  work"  to  the  occupation  name,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  differences  exist  in  cases  where  no 
note  was  made. 

Table  III. — Comparison  of  rates  of  pay  of  women  and  children  and  of 
men  of  the  same  grade  of  efficiency. — This  table  is  drawn  from  Table  II, 
and  includes  only  those  instances  in  which  men  and  women  are  indi- 
cated as  having  the  same  degree  of  efficiency.  It  therefore  furnishes 
a  more  ready  comparison  as  to  the  compensation  of  women  and  children 
and  of  men  of  the  same  occupation  and  of  the  same  grade  of  efficiency. 
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The  following  table,  including  the  instances  shown  in  Table  III  in 
which  men  and  women  or  men  and  children,  of  the  same  grade  of  effi- 
ciency and  working  at  the  same  occupation,  are  brought  in  comparison, 
classifies  and  summarizes  these  instances  by  industries,  showing  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  women  earn  more  than  men,  the  number 
in  which  men  earn  more  than  women,  the  number  in  which  men  and 
women  earn  the  same  wages,  the  number  in  which  children  earn  more 
than  men^  the  number  in  which  men  earn  more  than  children,  and  the 
number  in  which  men  and  children  earn  the  same  wages.  In  addition 
to  the  number  of  instances  there  is  also  shown,  in  the  form  of  a  per 
cent,  how  much  more  is  earned  in  each  instance  or  number  of  instances 
reported.     The  table  follows : 

COMPAKISON  OF  AVERAGE  EARNINGS   OF  PERSONS  OF  THE  SAME  OCCUPATION 

AND  GRADE  OF  EFFICIENCY. 


Industries. 


In- 
stan- 
ces. 


Domestic  and  personal  service : 

Laiindr>' 

Reatanrant 

Msnnfactares: 

Bjtfs  and  bagjging 

BaKcnr     ana     confectionery 

prodacts 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brooms  and  brnshes 

Barial  cases  and  undertakers' 

supplies 

Buttons  and  buckles 

Canned  and  preserved  Aruits, 

regetablcfl,  und  meats 

Carpets,  etc 

Cigars,  t'Obacco,  and  snuff. 

Clothing 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Dress  and  millinery  trimmings 
Drugs,  medicines,  paints,  eto. . 
Earthenware  and  stoneware. . . 

Fur  and  fur  goods 

Fomisliing  goodn,  shirts,  etc. . 
Furniture,    upholstery,    and 

bedding 

Glassware 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  caps,  etc 

Hosiery,  knit  goods,  and  un* 

derwear  —  

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Jute  good  s 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Hatches 

Metallic  goods 

Needles  and  pins 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Photographs      and      photo- 


Women 
earn  luoru 
than  men. 


Per 
cent. 


I 


4 
1 


2 
2 
6 
2 
4 

56 
1 


7 
1 


graphic  materials 

not  works,  dye  works,  and 


bleacheries 
Printing,  publishing,  etc 
Rubber  and  eUatio  goods 


5 
5 


4.2 


6.4 
42.0 


15.7 
22.1 
14.3 
20.3 
P.  8 
8.2 
17.9 


35.1 


13.3 


7.7 
8.4 


Men  earn 

more  than 

women. 


In- 
stan- 
ces. 


Per 
cent. 


4 
2 


5 
11 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 


2 

20 

5 

15 
196 
1 
8 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
3 
3 
3 

18 

1 
2 


23.0 
24.6 

10.5 

10.0 
28.1 
46.1 
14.8 
55.6 

82.9 

72.7 


In- 
stances 

in 

which 

men 

and 

women 

earn 

the 

name 

wages. 


Children 
earn  more 
than  men. 


stan-; 
ces. 


Per 
cent. 


Men  earn 

more  than 

children. 


28.  6 


16.4 
3.8 


4 
2 
5 


2 

20 

4 


2.3 
20.3 
45.6 
20.9 
17.5 

1.2 
63.1 
15.0 
79.8 
10.7 

61.0 
26.5 
19.3 
116.0 
27.4 

23.1 
85.5 
11.7 


13.8 

6.7 

109.0 

18.2 


1 
37 


1 

1 


In- 
stan- 
ces. 


Per 
cent. 


3 
1 
3 


1         6.6 


10 


13.8 


5.3 


7.7 


17 
2 
8 

47 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

6 
3 


In- 
Htances 

in 

which 

men 

nud 

children 

earn 

the 

same 

wages. 


92.0 


13.0 

2.3.5 

1.0 

83.7 


119.8 


8.7 


41.4 
77.5 
30.9 
30.0 
15.1 
25.0 
21.4 


15.2 

126.7 

125.7  '• 


I. 


109.5  ' 

49.9  !. 

I 

50.2  j. 
101.4  I. 


104.9  ! 


110.4 


1 
1 


1 

i 


7 
I 


1 

i 


38  5 

1. 

1 

1 

26.6 
11.3 

4 
1 

1  • 

6.3  1. 

1.0  i 

•  •  •  • 

4  1 

1 

13.1  1 

i 
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COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  PERSONS  OF  THE  SAME  OCCIJPATION 

AND  GRADE  OF  EFFICIENCY— Concluded. 


Indostrieft. 


Hano  fActurea — Conclnded. 

Hi  lie  and  silk  goods 

Tinware  and  ^eetrinetal 
coods 

"W  ooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  — 

Miscellancoua 

Profeaaional: 

L  i  brary 

Trade : 

Books  an  d  atatiouery 

Dry  goods,  oto 

G  cneral  morcliaikliso 

Insuraaoo  

Sowing  macbines 

lliAcellaDeous 


Total 


Woven 
earn  more 
tban  men. 


Men  earn 

more  than 

fromen. 


In- 
stan- 
ces. 


5 
2 


Per 
ceot. 


In- 
stan- 
ces. 


0.4 

7.7 


10 
2 


5.5 
16.6 

4.4 

'ii."o 


11 


1 

7 


1 
111 

2 
1 


2 


129 


10.3 


593 


Per 
eent. 


In- 
stances 

in 

which 

men 

and 

women 

cam 

tbo 

samo 

wages. 


CbildreD 
cam  moro 
than  men. 


20.8 


In- 

stan- 

cei». 


Per 
eent. 


Men  ears 

more  than 

children. 


In- 
stan- 
ces. 


2.5 


15.0 
34.2 
21.1 

ia.c 

43.8 
157.0 
50.2 
29.2 
06.7 
51.0 


1 
3 


2 
2 


7.7 
0.0 


3 

1 

18 

5 


Per 
cent. 


In- 
Btauc«a 

in 

which 

men 

and 

children 

cam 

the 

■nme 

wages. 


31.9 

04.8 
23.1 

50.7 
4.3 

U7.0 


32 
1 


118.8 
198.7 


1 

2 


50.1 


68 


24 


8.0 


182 


.1, 


57.7 


22 


Looking  at  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  under  the  head  of  ^'Domestic 
and  personal  service"  the  laundry  industry  is  given.  In  this  industry 
men  and  women  of  the  same-  degree  of  efticicucy  worked  at  tlio  same 
occupation  in  four  instances,  in  each  of  which  the  men  were  paid  more 
than  the  Avomen,  earning  an  average  of  23  per  cent  more  in  the  four 
instances.  Men  were  found  working  with  children  of  the  same  grade 
of  efficiency  and  at  tlie  same  occupation  in  one  instance,  in  which  case 
the  men  received  nearly  93  per  cent  more  pay  than  the  children.  In 
both  of  these  eomparisous  it  must  be  remembered  that  notw«ithstand« 
ing  the  greater  pay  received  by  the  men  they  were  engaged  at  identic- 
ally the  same  work  as  the  women  and  children,  and  were  considered 
by  the  proprietors  or  foremen  of  the  establishments  involved  as  pos- 
sessing no  greater  degree  of  fitness  or  eflSciency. 

Taking  up  the  totals  shown,  we  see  that  out  of  782  instances  in  which 
men  and  women  work  at  the  same  occupation  and  perform  their  work 
with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  men  receive  greater  pay  in  595, or  7G.1 
per  cent,  of  the  instances,  and  women  receive  greater  pay  in  129,  or  1G.5 
per  cent,  while  in  ^S  instances,  or  7.4  per  cent,  they  receive  the  same  pay 
for  the  same  work.  The  men  receive  50.1  per  cent  greater  pay  than  the 
women  in  the  i)^  instances  in  which  they  are  given  greater  x>fty,  while 
the  women  receive  but  10.3  per  cent  greater  pay  in  the  129  instances  in 
which  they  are  paid  higher  wages.  Out  of  the  228  instances  in  which 
men  and  children  (persons  under  18  years  of  age)  work  at  the  same 
occui)atioii  with  a  like  degree  of  efficiency,  men  receive  greater  pay  in  182, 
or  79.8  i)er  cent,  of  the  instances,  and  children  receive  greater  pay  in  24, 
or  10.5  per  cent,  while  in  22  instances,  or  9.7  per  cent,  they  receive  the 
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sauio  pay  for  tUo  samo  work  performed  with  the  same  degree  of  efiQcieucy. 
The  ijieu  receive  57.7  i)er  cent  greater  pay  than  the  children  in  tbe  182 
Instances  in  which  they  are  paid  more,  while  the  children  receiye  but 
S.G  x>er  cent  greater  pay  in  the  24  instances  in  which  they  are  paid 
liigher  wages. 

Table  IV, — Reasons  for  the  employment  of  icomen  and  girls. — This 
t;able,  arranged  by  States  and  industries,  shows  the  reasons  given  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  various  establishments  why  they  employ  women 
£knd  girls  in  preference  to  men.  In  one  column  of  this  table  is  stated 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  employment  of  women  and  girls 
is  increasing  in  the  industry  in  which  their  establishment  is  eugageil. 

1!lie  reasons  for  the  preference  for  women  are  variously  given,  the 
ii3ost  common  being  their  greater  adaptability  for  the  work  for  which 
they  are  employed.  It  is  also  stated  that  they  are  more  reliable,  more 
e^ily  controlled,  cheaper,  more  temperate,  more  easily  x)rocurable, 
^1  eater,  more  rapid,  more  industrious,  more  careful,  more  polite,  less 
liable  to  strike,  learn  more  rapidly,  etc.  One  of  these  reasons,  or  two 
o^  more  combined,  is  given  for  each  establishment. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  where  it  was  stated  in  one  col- 
^in-iii  of  the  table  that  women  were  preferable  to  men  because  better 
^^•vpted,  cheaper,  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  other  reasons  given,  the 
i^^sswer  as  to  the  increasing  tendency  toward  the  employment  of  women 
^  t:bat  industry  would  be  in  the  affirmative;  for  if  women  are  better 
^^•pted,  etc.,  why  would  there  not  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  their 
'^'^liloyment?  The  following  reasons  have  been  given  by  proprietors 
^  t.lio  agents  of  the  Department  why  a  negative  answer  is  not  incon- 
ent  in  such  cases:  Machinery  is  gradually  displacing  them  in  many 
xistrics,  as  more  automatic  work  is  done  by  machines  than  formerly; 
^"^^'  often  women  who  are  better  adapted  and  cheaper  are  unreliable; 
^'ir  physical  strength  is  inadequate  for  heavy  work;  females  have 
^ays  been  employed  in  certain  occui)ation8,  men  not  being  fitted  for 
^m  and  never  engaging  in  them;  women  can  be  employed  only  in 
ttain  occupations;  very  scarce,  and  hard  to  find  suitable  women; 
^i  do  better  work  than  women,  and  if  they  were  fitted  for  and  under- 
Hid  certain  work  they  would  be  i)referred ;  women  in  many  instances 
k  not  be  depended  upon;  some  industries  largely  employing  women 
»  gradually  being  forced  out  of  business  by  the  changes  in  fashion, 
]ably  the  fancy  plush  box  trade  is  being  superseded  by  celluloid 
les;  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  opi^oses  the  emi)loyment  of  women. 
hhlc  V. — First  employment  of  icomen  and  occupations  in  tchich  em- 
)cd. — This  table,  arranged  by  States  and  industries,  shows  for  each 
blishment  the  date  at  which  women  were  first  employed  there  and 
^eupations  in  which  they  were  employed. 
le  VI. — Hours  per  weeJc  worJced  in  estahlishments  reporting^  by 
I.— Complete  data  as  to  the  hours  per  week  worked  in  the  dift'erent 
ishments  could  not  be  obtained,  quite  a  number  of  establish- 
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meuts  failing  to  report.  This  table,  farnishing  the  data  as  to  hoars 
per  week  worked  at  the  former  x)eriod  and  at  the  present  period  by 
the  establishments  reporting  as  to  this  question  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
its  relation  to  Table  I,  enabling  the  reader  to  consider  hours  per  week 
worked  in  connection  with  the  occupations,  wages,  and  other  informa- 
tion furnished  there.  It  has,  therefore,  been  tabulated  in  the  order 
followed  there  for  convenience  in  reference. 

Table  VII. — Occupations  followed  by  women  and  girlSj  by  industries, — 
This  table,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  given  chiefly  to  enable  the  reader 
to  refer  readily  to  the  varied  occupations  in  which  women  and  girls  are 
engaged.  While,  of  course,  not  complete  in  the  sense  of  embracing 
every  occupation  at  which  women  and  girls  are  employed,  it  furnishes 
the  results  so  far  as  this  investigation  is  concerned.  As  will  be  seen 
by  a  study  of  Table  I,  most  of  the  industrial  States  were  covered  and 
the  number  of  industries  represented  is  quite  large,  embracing  almost 
all  at  which  women  and  girls  are  employed  to  any  great  extent. 


COHDinOH  OF  THE  NEGRO  IH  VABIOTJS  CITIES. 

INTEODUCTIOK. 

The  present  investigation  is  one  of  a  series  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  in  contemplation  in  relation  to  the  social  and  economic  con- 
dition of  the  negro.  The  data  from  which  the  following  tables  were 
compiled  were  gathered  exclusively  by  representative  colored  men  and 
women  nndei  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  G.  Bradford,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who 
invited  the  Department  of  Labor  to  cooperate  with  bim  in  the  work 
and  undertake  the  tabulation  and  publication  of  the  data  thus  secured. 

The  investigation  was  begun  in  February,  1896,  by  three  colored 
men,  graduates  of  Atlanta  University;  one,  Joseph  E.  Smith,  a  minister 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  another,  K.  B.  Wright,  a  college  president  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  third,  Butler  B.  Wilson,  a  lawyer  in-  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  was  styled  by  its  authors  the  Atlanta  University  City 
Problem  Investigation. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  originally  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  among  negroes  in  the  above  cities, 
and  also  to  discover  whether  the  mortality  was  on  the  increase  or 
decrease,  and  if  certain  measures  of  reform  which  had  been  introduced 
had  been  effective  or  not. 

In  May,  1896,  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  *'  Negro  mortality  in 
cities''  was  held  at  Atlanta  University,  being  the  first  of  a  series  of 
annual  conferences  to  be  held  there  for  the  *'  Study  of  city  problems" 
as  affecting  the  negro.  The  facts  brought  out  at  that  conference  were 
so  suggestive  that  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  investigation  for  another 
year  on  the  same  subject. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  three  of  the  graduates, 
one  of  the  teachers,  and  one  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  latter  a 
Northern  man.  The  university  undertook  the  general  direction  of  the 
investigation,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  work  of  gathering  the  data 
should  be  left  exclusively  to  colored  men  and  be  wholly  voluntary. 

These  two  restrictions  added  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  prosecut- 
ing the  investigation,  but  increased  its  effectiveness,  as  it  secured  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  leading  colored  men  of  the  country,  upon 
whom  would  depend  the  success  of  any  practical  measures  of  reform 
that  might  be  suggested  by  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

There  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  investigation  about  50  gradu- 
ates of  Atlanta  University,  30  of  Fisk  University,  and  16  of  the  col- 
ored graduates  of  Berea,  besides  the  prominent  colored  doctors,  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  and  teachers  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  including  representatives  from  all  the  more 
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lirominent  institutions  for  the  liiglier  education  of  tlic  negro.  In  all, 
something'  over  300  Avere  invited,  of  whom  about  100  volunteered,  and 
of  the  latter  oO  were  able  to  comx)lete  their  part  of  the  investigation 
within  the  time  allowed  them,  which,  unfortunately,  was  very  short. 

Tlic  investigation  was  carried  to  completion  in  18  cities,  all  cxcei)t 
one  of  which  are  located  in  the  Southern  States.  The  effort  to  secure 
schedules  for  several  groups  of  colored  people  in  each  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  for  a  larger  number  of  groups  in  cities  of  greater  size  and 
importance  was  quite  successful,  as  the  following  tables  show.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  groups  and  in  securing  data  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  it  is  to  the 
tabulation  for  these  cities  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  representiitive 
and  accurate  showing  of  the  condition  of  the  negro  so  far  as  this  inves- 
tigation is  concerned.  The  tabulation  of  the  data  for  32  groups  in  the 
other  cities  canvassed  is  presented  mainly  for  the  value  it  may  have  in 
corroborating  the  facts  presented  for  the  IG  groups  in  Atlanta,  the  10 
groups  in  Nashville,  and  the  single  group  in  Oambridge.  The  data  for 
the  32  groups  in  other  cities  have  doubtless  been  gathered  with  quite 
as  much  care  in  most  cases,  but  the  same  care  could  not  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  32  groups  to  be  investigated  as  in  the  cities  for 
which  a  separate  statement  is  made. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  ^^  groups"  in  some  of  the  previous  state- 
ments, and  an  explanation  is  probably  necessary  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  just  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  in  this  connection.    It  was  not  possible  to  secure  data  from 
any  large  portion  of  the  population  or  for  any  large  section  of  the 
cities  involved  in  the  investigation  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  no  instance 
was  there  any  remuneration  given  to  investigators  for  the  work  i>er- 
formed,  it  being  purely  voluntary  and  usually  performed  by^jierson  s 
with  so  many  other  interests  that  but  a  part  of  their  time  could 
devoted  to  this  work.    For* this  reason  it  was  decided  to  select  one 
more  groups  of  from  10  to  20  houses  standing  together  in  the  x)ortioi 
of  the  city  which  were  thought  to  be  representative  of  the  vario 
conditions  of  the  negro  in  that  locality.    Each  of  these  collections 
houses  has  been  termed  a  group.    The  following  table  shows  in  det 
the  number  of  groups  and  of  families  and  individuals  for  each  ci^ 
represented  in  the  tabulations: 

XUMBER  OF  GROUPS,  FAMILIES,  AXD  rN'^DIVIDUALS  CANVASSED. 


City. 


AtianlAf  Gsi. ... ........ 

Nashrille/rciin 

Cambridge),  Muhs 

Savannah,  Ga 

Wasbinffton,  D.  C 

Macon,  Ga 

Jackfiunvillc,  Fla 

Columbia,  S.  C 

BinniDKham,  Ala...... 

Ttiskegee,  Ala 


Groups. 


Fami-      In(li« 
lies,     viduals. 


CItj. 


16 
10 
1 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 


324 
246 
08 
06 
GO 
30 
77 
15 
17 
21 


1,202 

1,000 

360 

S80 

203 

90 

827 

81 

03 

119 


riMuivka    Fami- 
OWMips.      j.pg^ 


;  Orangobiir^,  S.  C 

'  Sanford,  Fla 

I  Atbena,  Ga 

I  Carters ri Ilo.  G a 

LoQiaTiUe,  Ky 

Macon,  Miss 

Chattauoo^a,  Tenn ■ 

«rackson,  Tcnn 


Total 


59 


vid«--»  a»J 


22 
24 
IG 
10 
15 
17 
21 
22 

1,137 


M09 

:mi6 

73 
S3 

70 

€7 


4,  742 
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Great  credit  is  due  to  the  investigators  for  their  work  in  tbo  investi- 
gation, for  through  them  its  success  has  been  possible.  As  previously 
stated,  they  are  all  representative  colored  persons.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  in  detail  the  name  of  each  person  engaged  in  the  work  of 
securing  the  data,  the  groups  investigated  by  each,  and  the  location 
of  each  group: 

INVESTIGATORS  AND  LOCATION  OF  GROUPS. 


InvoAtisrators. 


Athens,  Oa. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Haynca 

Atlanta^  Qa. 

Selena  S.  Butler 

Bmmalt.  Holmes 

Laura  C.  l)avi» 

LfllaB.  Riddrerand  MarrE.  Brittain 
ilary  F.  X'uiiin 

Prof.  William  B.  MattlM w« 

Prof.  Wimam  B.  MatI  hews 

Dr.H.  K.Butler 

George  A.  Toirns  and  Adrienne  E. 
Herndon. 

JoliaH.  Brotm 

VtUleA.  Ford 

^liceD.  Carey 

Geoigia  8.  Kins 

Kcv.  Uenry  H.  Proctor 

-Y*"io  E.Crawford 

•"^O-  E.  Keller 

Binninffham^  Ala. 

^- -V.  M.  Brown 

f*  A  ,  M.  Brown 

Cambridge,  2fa98. 

*<?»■  Pv.  Wilron 

I 

'  Cur'enviOe,  Oa. 

**^  E.  Cooper 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
•J^oscph  E,  Smith 

,        Cohiinbia,  S.  C. 

» C.  Johnson 

IC.Jobnjion 

C Johoson  .•......•••>...... 

'      Jackton,  Tenn. 

tit.  Hcrry 


15 


1 
2 
3 


5 


8 

7 
8 


10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
IG 


Locality. 


17 


18 
19 
20 


Parts  of  RocTcsprlng,  Broad,  Rcc&o,  and  Billup  streets, 
AVest  Athens. 


Part  of  Anbnm  arenno  (Wheat  street).  Fourth  Ward. 

Part  of  Howell  street,  Fourth  Ward. 

Part  of  Parks  street,  Fourth  Ward. 

Part  of  Loinin'n  alloy.  Fourth  Ward. 

Parts  of  Tatnall,  Markham,  Walnut,  Beck  with,  and  High 

etrceta,  First  Ward. 
Part  of  Lyons  aveuue,  Fourth  Ward. 
Part  of  Lyons  avenue,  Fourth  Ward. 
Houston  street  from  Butler  street  to  Bell  street,  Fonrth 

Ward. 
Part  of  West  Mitchell  street  and  one  house  on  TatnaU 

street,  First  Ward. 
Part  of  Markham  street,  First  Ward. 
Part  of  Vine  and  Diamond  streets.  First  Ward. 
Part  of  Air  Lino  street.  Fourth  Ward. 
Boaz  street  from  Butler  street  to  Bell   street-.  Fourth 

Ward. 
Parts  of  Lynch,  Tolbert,  and  Harrison  alleys,  Decatur 

street  section. 
Parts  of  Sunset  aveuno  and  Jett  street,  First  Ward. 
Parts  of  G  reen '  s  Ferry  aveuue  aud  Chapel  atr  cot,  west  side. 


1     Parts  of  Sixteenth  street,  north,  and  Sixth  avenue,  west 

^nd,  north  side. 
18     Parts  of  Sixteenth  street,  avenues  F  and  G,  south  side. 


Parts  of  Gray  place,  and  Hastinppi,  Washin^jfon,  ITnion, 
Columbia,  Howard,  Brewery,  Clarke,  I'ortland,  Davis, 
School, Murdock,  Bristol,  Snownen,  and  Ljnde  streets, 
and  cvmer  Hampshire  and  Windsor  stieets,  liower 
CambridKeport. 


Partd  of  Barton  and  Carter  .streets,  Fourth  Ward. 


Part  of  Ea.st  Eighth  street,  Seventh  Wanl. 


Parts  of  Lumber  street,  northeastern  nection. 

Parts  of  Sumter  and  Wheat  streets,  uorthea.stern  section. 

Parts  of  Blossom  and  Gates  streets,  southwestern  scctiun. 


Part  of  Shannon  street.  South  JarV- — 
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INVESTIGATORS  AND  LOCATION  OF  GROUPS— Ctoncluded. 


Investigators. 


Group 
num- 
ber. 


LoitinUle,  Ky. 

Prof.  Frank  L.  "Williams 

Macon  y  Qa. 

Dr.  C.  McCarthy 

Dr.C.  McCarthy 

Dr.  C.  McCarthy 

Dr.  C.  McCarthy 

Macon,  MUm. 

Dr.Daniel  W.  Shcrrod 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Prof.  Eugene  Harris 

Hon.  J.  C.  Napier • 

Orangeburg,  S.  O. 

N.J.Frederick  and  Chas.H.  Johnson 
Frank  B.  Johnson 

San/ord,  Fla, 

"William  C.  McLester 

Savannah,  Qa. 

Dr.  C.  McKauo 

Sarah  J.  Butler 

Rev.  R.  R.  Downs 

Rev.  R.  R.  Downs 

Rev.  R.  R.  Downs 

Ttiskegee,  Ala. 

Rev.  E.J.  Penney 

Rev  .E.J.  Penney 

Washington,  D.  O, 

Dr.  Furman  J.  Shadd 

Maggie  R.  Bowen 

Dr.  W.  Bruce  Evans 

C.L.Franklin 


7 

80 
31 
82 


8 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Locality. 


10 


11 


12 

21 

25 
26 
27 


Magazine  street  between  Twentr-third  and  Twenty-fif^  j 
s&eets,  and  Twenty-fourth  street  between  Magadf  ^ 
and  Broadway  streets,  southwestern  section. 

Cole  alley,  western  section. 
Tracey  lK>ttom. 
Reynold's  alley. 
Not  reported. 


Northeastern  section. 


Parts  of  Addison  avenue  and  Blank,  Hamilton,  and  Ji 

streets,  northwestern  section,  Third  Ward. 
Parts  of  Blank  and   Park   street«,  northwestern 

tion,  Third  Ward. 
Parts  of  Hamilton  and  Watkins  streets,  northwc 

section. 
Parts  of  Grant  and  Hamilton  streets,  Polk  alley, 

alley  (rear  Jackson),  northwestern  section. 
Parte  of  Jackson  and  Phillips  streets,  northwestei 

tion. 
Parts  of  Harding  and  Phillips  streets,  north wester^cx  ae 

tion.  

Parts  of  Alameda,  Hefferman,  and  Jefi'erson  streets,     "^res 

Nashville. 
Parta  of  Alameda,  Morena,  and  Salem  streets,  West  !^^««M||■ 

ville. 
Parts  of  Albion,  Bata via,  Herman,  Morena,  and  ^^ai«m 

streets,  West  Nashville. 
Herman  street,  west  of  Tweed,  Mount  Nebo. 


0     Parts  of  Peasley  street  and  Railroad  avenue. 


Part  of  Treadwell  street. 


Parts  of  Cypress,  Hickory,  Pine,  and  Sanford  aven»<* 
eastern  section. 

Parts  of  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets  east,  sonthe«»**'^ 
section,  or  Southville.  _  -,_,rt 

Parts  of  Bolton  Street  Lane.  Burroughs,  and  Wal^**"^ 
streets,  western  section,  Ellis  Ward. 

Part  of  Oak  street,  Thirteenth  Ward. 

Part  of  Huntingdon  s^«et,  precinct  No.  2. 

Part  of  Farm  streeti  **  Yamacraw." 


13     Zion  Hill,  township  17,  section  32. 
28  I  Woods  Fh»t,  township  17,  section  80. 


14 

i 
22 

23  i 

! 

29  i 


am 


Covington  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  atre^^^ 
Rhode  Island  avenue  and  R  street  northwest       .^<«r«ei 

Third   street   southwest,  and  Crabtree  court  l>^'^>«)ar 
Maryland  avenue  and  D  street  and  Third  and-  ^ 
and-half  street-s  southwest.  -cc^iJMii 

Parts  of  Cleveland  avenue,  Fourth,  Pomeroy,  *»<^ Jj^^yirD. 
streets,  and  Howard   row   northwest,  Howaro*^ 
suburbs.  ^.r.-^m" 

Parts  of  Eighth  street  extended  northwest,  "Co^^*' 
(local). 
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ANALYSIS  OF  TABLES. 

In  the  tabolar  presentations  which  follow  this  analysis  the  cities 
embraced  in  the  investigation  have  been  arranged  in  four  divisions  in 
)ach  summary  table,  and  the  same  order  is  followed  in  the  tables  which 
l^ve  more  detailed  information,  as  follows :  Sixteen  groups  in  Atlanta, 
>a.;  10  groups  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  1  groap  in  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and 
12  gronps  in  other  cities.  Under  each  of  these  divisions  the  groups 
lave  been  arranged  according  to  their  condition  and  the  character  of 
heir  surroundings,  whether  good,  fair,  or  bad.  In  the  first  division, 
comprising  the  16  groups  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  groups  1, 2,  .S,  4,  and  5  may  be 
classed  as  good ;  gronps  6,  7, 8, 9, 10,  and  11  as  fair ;  and  groups  12, 13, 
L4, 15,  and  16  as  bad.  In  the  second  division,  comprising  10  groups 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  group  1  may  be  classed  as  good;  groups  2,  3,  4,  5, 
S,  7, 8,  and  9  as  fair;  and  group  10  as  bad.  In  the  third  division,  the 
single  group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  may  be  classed  as  fair.  In  the  fourth 
division,  groups  1  to  14  are  classed  as  good;  groups  15  to  23  as  fair; 
And  groups  24  to  29  as  bad;  the  condition  of  groups  30,  31,  and  32  not 
l)eing  reported.  The  groups  in  this  fourth  division  are  located  as  fol- 
lows: Group  1  in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  group  2  in  Cartersville,  Ga.; 
groap  3  In  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  groups  4  and  5  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  group 
6  in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  group  7  in  Macon,  Ga. ;  group  8  in  Macon,  Miss. ; 
iToups  9  and  10  in  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  group  11  in  Sanford,  Fla. ;  group 
'2  in  Savannah,  Ga.;  group  13  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  group  14  in  Wash- 
'^^ton,  D.  O. ;  group  15  in  Athens,  Ga. ;  group  16  in  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
^oap  17  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  groups  18,  19,  and  20  in  Columbia, 
'  C).;  group  21  in  Savannah,  Ga.:  groups  22  and  23  in  Washington, 

•  ^''j  group  24  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  groups  25,  26,  and  27  in  Savan- 
^t,  Ga. ;  group  28  in  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  group  29  in  Washington,  D.  0. ; 
^^^  groups  30,  31,  and  32  in  Macon,  Ga. 

The  tables  are  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

^able  J. — Relationship  to  heads  of  families^  by  groups  j  pp.  287^  288,-^ 
'^^der  the  four  heads  or  divisions  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  viz, 
^  groups  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  10  groups  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1  group  in 
^mbridge,  Mass.,  and  32  groups  in  other  cities,  the  persons  embraced 
^  «ach  separate  group  have  in  this  table  been  classified  as  to  their 
^lationship  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  which  they  live,  the  distinction 
^  to  sex  being  preserved.  This  classification  includes  heads  of  fami- 
^^^  themselves  and  the  seven  principal  relationships  found,  as  children, 
^^i^nts,  brothers  and  sisters,  grandchildren,  nephews  and  nieces, 
^arders,  and  lodgers,  the  remaining  relationships,  composing  a  very 
'^all  proportion,  being  tabulated  under  the  term  "  other  relationships,'' 
^th  footnotes  indicating  the  exact  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
^tuiiy.  Taking  up  the  total  of  the  16  groups  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  it  is  seen 
•^t  out  of  1,292  persons  embraced  in  these  groups,  537,  or  41.57  per 
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cent,  were  heads  of  families,  most  of  them  being  husbands  or  wives,  232 
being  males  and  305  females;  600,  or  47.14  per  cent,  were  children,  291 
being  males  and  318  females;  the  remaining  146,  or  11.29  i)er  cent,  were 
divided  among  the  other  relationshiiis.  As  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  so  in  Xash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in  the  32  groups  in  other  cities  tbe 
heads  of  families  themselves,  together  with  their  children,  compos 
the  greater  jwrtion  of  the  members  of  the  families  investigated,  a  ve 
small  proportion  of  persons  bearing  other  relationships  having  bee 
found.  The  following  table,  drawn  from  Table  I,  presents  these  figmee 
briefly : 

KUMiiER  AND  VEJJL  CENT  OP  PEUSOXS  OF  iLACn  RELATIOIiSJlIP. 


ISctatfoiMhfp  to  head  of 
lamily. 

Atlanta,  Gn., 
16gr««p«. 

Tcnn., 

Otmbrid^ 

MftM., 

I  grofip. 

other  cities, 
33gMnpa. 

Allgimip^^ 

Xum* 
b&r. 

Per 

cent. 

JTuin- 
b«r. 

Per 
etnL 

ytini- 
1   ^«- 

Per 

Ifum- 

■MK* 

Per 

CCBt 

Num- 

P<-     » 

JtesLftn  of  fkotfliOT 

637 
600 

33 
13 

26 
12 

7 

«.57 

47.  M 

LTD 

2.66 

2.55 

l.tl 

2.01 

.66 

.54 

442 

486 

30 

4t 

25 
» 

9 
M 

8 

40.55 
44.fi» 

2.75 
4.22 
2.29 
LU 

.83 
2.20 

.73 

178 
1     15ft 

;  ^ 

1 

48.63 

4L» 

1.00 

4.» 

.27 

^     817 

seo 

44 
42 

^        54 
37 
16 
44 

20 

40.97 
4i.l4 

2.21 
2.11 
2.71 
1.85 
.80 
2.21 
1.09 

1,9T4 

2,187 

100 

138 

113 

79 

52 

n 

»7 

4L  .    63 

ChiUlrea 

Parents - 

4S»^  79 

2-    11 

Hbrothcra  and  nmteKB 

Grnnclchildron 

2.  3ft 

Nepbem  and  niecM 

Soiinlcra 

m-47 

I 
11 

2 

.27 
8.01 

.5& 

1-10 

liodlgcra .................... . 

B.  « 

other  rolationaliips 

-  7S 

Total 

1,202 

100.00 

,  1.090  100.00 

366 

100. 00 

l.QM    lOfkAA 

4,742 

1QO.O^ 

1 

Table  II. — Sizes  of  families^  hy  grouj^Sj  jp.  2S9, — This  table  shows  f*>^ 
each  group  the  number  of  families  of  1  person,  2  persons,  3  per&oii^ 
etc.  The  followiug  table  summarizes  these  data  for  each  of  the  foo^ 
divisions  of  the  table: 


NUMBER  Al^D  FEB  CEKT  OF  FAMIUES  OF  BACH  SPECIFI£D  SIZE. 


Sizo  of  famUii'ia 


1  pcrRon 

2lM>rilOB« 

3i)orsons 

4f>enM)n6 

5  peraoua 

Gp«r90D!« 

7  yerdozi3 

8  persons 

1)  persons 

lOp^'mons 

Over  19  pcisoua. 


Total 


Atlanta,  Gn., 
16  groups. 


Kum- 
f   ber. 


22 

65 

76 

48 

42 

27 

22 

& 

8 

5 


824 


Per 
cent. 


&70 
21.00 
23.46 
14.82 
12.06 

8.33 

2.78 
2.47 
1.51 


iOOiOtt 


Naahville, 

Tenji., 
10  groups. 


Num- 
ber. 


5 
44 

38 
46 
53 
21 
18 

n 

6 
3 

1 


246 


Per 

cent. 


2.04 

17. 8» 

15.45 

18.67 

21.55 

8.54 

7.32 

4.88 

2.03 

1.22 

.41 


kMk90 


Cambridge. 
1  group. 


OtbeTcitaet, 
33  groapH. 


AH 


Nvm- 

Par 

,Num- 

Pte 

Num- 

bcr. 

cest. 

^  bcr. 

cent. 

ber. 

5 

y     &10 

22 

4.68 

U 

25 

25.51 

81 

17.81 

218 

23 

23.47 

103 

21. 20 

218 

18 

18.37 

86 

18.34 

196 

14 

14. 2d 

57 

VL\% 

108 

2 

2.M 

36 

7.68 

88 

4 

4.0a 

38 

8.10 

82 

5 

'    5.10 

17 

3.63 

43 

12 

2.77 
2.56 

26 
22 

2 

2.04 

1 

.21 

2 

M 

100.  0» 

488 

KNlQO 

1.137 

1«* 


In  Atlanta,  Ga.^  the  largest  nomber  of  families  eoiisisted  of  3  p^^' 
sons^  the  per  cent  being  2^40,  while  the  next  lai^est  nambtf  consisted 
of  2  persons,  the  per  cent  being  20.0G.  In  NashvUle,  Tenn.^  tbe  large^ 
number,  constituting  21.55  per  cent,  consisted  of  5  persons,  followed 
by  18.67  per  ceut  consisting  of  4  i)ersons.     In  Cambridge,  Mass-y 
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2o.51  per  ceut  of  all  families  coaslsted  of  2  persons,  and  23.47  per  cent 
of  3  persons^  while  in  the  32  groups  in  other  cities  21.06  x^er  cent  of  the 
families  consisted  of  3  persons,  and  1S.34  i)er  cent  of  4  persons.  Tak- 
ing all  groups  in  all  cities,  the  largest  number,  comprising  21.11  x)er 
cent  of  all  families,  consisted  of  3  i>ersons,  followed  by  19.17  per  ceut 
consisting  of  2  persons,  17.41  per  cent  of  4  persons,  and  14.60  per  cent 
of  5  persons. 

The  average  size  of  family  in  the  various  cities  fs  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  table: 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OP  FAMILY,  BY  CITTES. 


Cities. 


ToUl 
famjlies. 


ToUl 

persoQii. 


^Jl«ttit«.Gft 

J^ambiidge,  Vai» 
<^U»6rciiioi 

Total 


324 

1,292 

240 

1,090 

08 

390 

469 

1,0M 

1,137  j        4,742 


Average 
bIzo  of 
famil3'. 

3.99 
4.43 
3.73 
4.25 


4.17 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  for  all  the  families  inves- 
^^Sated  the  average  number  of  persons  per  family  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
^^«  found  to  be  3.99;  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  4.43;  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
^•^3  5  in  the  other  cities  4.25,  and  in  all  the  cities  covered  by  the  investi-* 
Sutton,  4,17.  Comparison  with  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1890  in  the 
^^^ea  of  the  first  three  cities,  returns  for  all  the  others  not  being 
^^Ven,  shows  that  for  the  entire  population  of  these  cities  the  aver- 
*S^e  size  of  family  was  considerably  larger,  viz,  for  Atlanta  4.91,  iN'ash- 
^^le  4.92,  and  Cambridge  4.95. 

I'able  III, — Ages,  by  groups,  p.  290. — ^This  table  deals  with  the  ages 
^*  the  x>erson8  embraced  in  this  investigation,  classified  by  periods 
^^  years  as  follows :  Under  10, 10  to  19,  20  to  29,  30  to  39,  40  to  40,  50 
^^  ^9, 60  or  over,  and  age  unknown.  The  following  table  shows  briefly 
*^^  immber  and  per  cent  of  persons  under  each  age  i)eriod  for  Atlanta, 
^^v  Ifashville,  Tenn.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  32  groups  in  other 


NUMBEll  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  EACH  AGE  PERIOD. 


Ago  periods. 


Atlanta,  Ga., 
16  groap«. 


ber. 


Total..., 


290 

315 

235 

209 

112 

70 

56 

5 


Per 
cent. 


23.44 

24.28 

18.19 

16.18 

8.67 

&42 

4.33 

.80 


1«202  1100.00 


Kashville, 

Toon., 
10  groups. 


Knm- 
bor; 


.212 

274 

190 

141 

115 

91 

GO 

1 


1,090 


Per 

cent. 


19.45 

25.14 

17.43 

12.94 

10.55 

8.35 

6.05 

.09 


100.00 


Cmd  bridge, 

Iblass., 
1  group. 


Num- 
ber. 


00 
67 
91 
64 
32 
18 
3 
1 


806 


Per 
cent. 


24.59 

18.31 

24.86 

17.49 

8.74 

i.92 

.82 

.27 


100.00 


other  cities, 
32  groups. 


Num- 
ber. 


419 
452 
404 
280 
222 
119 
72 
26 


1,094 


Per 
cent. 


21.01 

22.67 

20.26 

14.04 

11.13 

5.97 

3.61 

1.31 


100.00 


All  groups. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,011 
1,108 
920 
694 
481 
288 
197 
88 


4,742 


Por 
ceut. 


21.32 

23.37 

19.40 

14.64 

10.14 

0.28 

4.15 

.70 

100.00 
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The  largest  uuoiber  of  persons,  as  shown  by  this  table,  were  betwe^ 
the  ages  of  10  and  19  in  each  of  the  divisions,  except  that  for  the  group  ^ 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  the  largest  number  were  between  20  and  ^ 
In  the  16  groups  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  65.01  per  cent  of  the  persons  canvassic 
were  under  30  years  of  age,  and  81.19  per  cent  under  40;  in  the  10  groiLn 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  62.02  per  cent  were  under  30  and  74.96  per  c^ 
under  40  years  of  age;  in  the  single  group  for  Oambridge,  Mass.,  67  ^ 
per  cent  were  under  30  and  85.26  per  cent  under  40  years  of  age; 
the  32  groups  in  other  cities  63.94  per  cent  were  under  30  and  77.98  ja 
cent  under  40  years  of  age;  and  the  figures  for  all  groujis  in  all  cltie 
show  64.09  per  cent  of  persons  to  have  been  under  30  and  78.73  pej 
cent  under  40  years  of  age. 

Table  IV. — Household  conditions j  hy  families^  pp.  29 1-30J2.— This  tdble 
deals  with  the  condition  of  the  families  involved  in  the  investigation 
as  regards  rent  and  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  for  sleeping  and 
other  purposes.  Each  family  is  taken  up  in  detail  and  for  each  is  shown 
the  monthly  rent  paid,  a.nd  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  subdivided 
as  to  their  use  for  sleeping  and  other  purposes. 

Table  V. — HotLsehold  conditions^  by  groups^  pp.  303j  304. — This  tabU 
summarizes  the  data  shown  in  the  preceding  one,  by  groups.  Consider 
ing  the  totals  for  the  first  division  of  the  table,  consisting  of  the  16  groups 
irn  Atlanta,  Ga.,  it  is  seen  that  1,292  persons  occupied  581  rooms  fo 
sleeping  purposes  and  306  for  other  purposes,  an  average  of  2.22  pe< 
sons  to  each  sleeping  room  and  2.54  persons  to  each  other  room.  I^ 
many  instances  the  same  room  or  rooms  were  used  by  the  family  fo 
both  sleeping  and  other  purposes.  In  such  cases  the  rooms  have  bee: 
classified  as  sleeping  rooms  and,  of  course,  omitted  from  consideratio 
as  other  rooms.  In  the  10  groups  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  an  average  ^ 
2.44  persons  was  found  to  each  sleeping  room  and  2.87  persons  t, 
each  other  room,  while  in  the  group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  averag 
persons  to  each  sleeping  room  was  1.96  and  to  each  other  room  1.S- 
In  the  32  groups  located  in  other  cities  is  shown  an  average  of  2.05  pel 
sous  to  each  sleeping  room  and  2.14  persons  to  each  other  room.  1 
does  not  appear  from  these  figures  that  any  great  overcrowding  exists 
on  the  whole,  although  for  certain  individual  families  and  groups  tl» 
averages  are  somewhat  larger.  The  use  of  the  same  room  or  rooms  fo 
cooking,  eating,  living,  and  sleeping  purposes  is  noticeable  and  in  sotni 
groups  is  quite  common.  Group  4  of  Atlanta,  with  15  families,  had  bo^ 
4  rooms  used  for  other  puri)08es,  showing  that  at  least  11  of  the  15  fam- 
ilies used  the  same  room  for  all  purposes  of  the  family.  Groups^,  8, 1^> 
12, 13, 14, 15,  and  16  of  Atlanta  showed  similar  conditions.  This  condi- 
tion is,  however,  not  so  noticeable  in  the  groups  in  Nashville,  Tenn.> 
while  in  the  group  in  Oambridge,  Mass.,  the  96  families  reporting  as  to 
the  number  of  rooms  occupied  had  the  use  of  209  rooms  for  other  tha>* 
sleeping  purposes.  In  the  32  groups  in  other  cities  this  condition  wa* 
found  to  exist,  although  not  so  noticeably  as  in  Atlanta. 
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This  table  shows,  also,  that  of  the  324  families  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  73,  or 
22.53  per  cent,  owned  the  houses  in  which  the  members  lived,  while  249 
fSsimilies,  or  76.85  per  cent,  paid  an  average  rent  of  $4,25  per  month,  the 
stmonnts  ranging  from  an  average  of  $2.55  per  month  in  group  14  to 
•7.49  in  group  1,  varying  according  to  the  size,  condition,  and  location 
of  the  houses  occupied.    Of  the  246  families  in  the  groups  for  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  116,  or  47.15  per  cent,  owned  their  houses,  while  123,  or  50  per  cent, 
paid  an  average  rent  of  $4.68  per  month.    The  range  of  rentals  for  the 
groups  in  Nashville  was  not  so  great,  being  from  $3.81  per  month  in  group 
10  to  $5.89  in  group  5.    A  very  small  proportion  of  the  98  families  in  the 
group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  owned  their  houses.    Three  families,  or 
3.06  per  cent,  owned  their  houses,  while  94,  or  95.92  per  cent,  paid  an  aver- 
age rent  of  $8.91  per  month,  more  than  double  that  paid  in  Atlanta, 
Cra.,  and  almost  double  that  paid  in  Nashville,  Tenn.    In  the  32  groups 
located  in  other  cities,  of  the  469  families  embraced  therein,  157,  or 
33.48  per  cent,  owned  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  while  284,  or  60.55 
pet  cent,  paid  an  average  rent  of  $5.51  per  month,  ranging  in  the  indi- 
vidual groups  from  $2.50  to  $9.63  per  month.    Of  the  37  families  tabu- 
lated in  this  table  as  not  reporting  as  to  rent,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
footnotes  that  8  were  paying  for  houses  on  the  installment  plan. 
The  following  short  table,  drawn  from  Table  IV,  classifies  the  fami- 
ineladed  in  the  investigation  as  to  the  number  of  sleeping  rooms 
<^upied  by  each  : 

AVERAGE  PERSONS  PER  SLEEPING  ROOM. 


Cities. 


i^^kGa 

^•"hvillc,  Tenn 

Sj^rid^e,  Maw.  (a) 


Families  having  to  each  sleeping  room  an  aver- 
age of— 


Under 
1  per- 
son. 


6 
1 


Total  (6) 


14 


lor 
under 
2  per- 
sons. 


94 

54 

34 

147 


21 


329 


2  or 
under 
3  per- 
sons. 


119 

114 

49 

177 


459 


3  or 
under 
4  per- 
sons. 


66 
35 
11 

81 


4  or 
under 
5  per- 
sons. 


5  per- 
sons or 
over. 


26 

21 

1 

31 


.1. 


14 
21 

1 
17 


192 


79 


53 


ToUl 
fami- 
lies. 


Aver- 
age 
persons 
toa 

sleep- 
ing 

room. 


824 

246 

96 

467 


1,133 


2.22 
2.44 
1.96 
2.05 


2.17 


a  Not  including  2  families  not  reporting  sleeping  rooms. 
b  Nut  including  4  families  not  reporting  sleeping  rooms. 

Id  each  of  the  three  cities,  and  in  the  32  groups  in  other  cities,  the 
*^ge8t  number  of  families  had  an  average  of  2  or  under  3  persons  to 
*  sleeping  room,  while  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  had  an 
•verage  of  1  or  under  2  persons  to  each  room  used  for  sleeping  purposes. 
^  all  the  families  reporting,  1.85  per  cent  had  an  average  of  less  than 
^person  to  a  sleeping  room;  29.04  per  cent,  1  or  under  2  persons;  40.51 
l^f  cent,  2  or  under  3  persons;  16.95  per  cent,  3  or  under  4  persons; 
^*^'^  per  cent,  4  or  under  5  persons,  and  4.68  per  cent,  5  persons  or  over. 
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The  families  embraced  in  the  investigation  classified  as  to  the  total 
rooms  occupied  for  all  purposes  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


ROOMS  PER  FAMILY. 


Families  li%'i]ig  iu — 

Cities. 

1 
room. 

2 
rooms. 

3 
rooms. 

4 
rooms. 

5 
rooms. 

6 
rooms. 

7 
rooms. 

8 
rooms. 

0 
rooms. 

10 
rooms 

or 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total 
fam- 

Uies. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Kashville,  Tenn.. 
Cambricl  ee.  Mass . 
Other  citica 

a  58 

9 

5 

45 

a  116 

55 

7 

98 

84 

124 

28 

72 

25 
34 
21 

117 

17 
14 
18 
63 

16 

5 

7 

33 

4 

1 

0 

18 

2 
2 
4 

9 

1 
1 

1 

1 

..... 

24« 

98 

5 

G 

,       4« 

Total 

117 

276 

808 

197 

112 

61 

29 

17 

7 

8 

sji.ia' 

a  Incliiding  one  family  li.iTin£f  an  additional  half  room. 

Of  the  1,137  famiUes  involved,  this  table  shows  that  117,  or  10.29  p^ 
cent,  had  but  1  room  for  their  use  for  all  purposes  j  276,  or  24.27  per  ceat> 
had  2  rooms;  308,  or  27.00  per  cent,  had  3  rooms;  107,  or  17.33  percent^ 
had  4  rooms ;  112,  or  9.85  per  c.ent,  had  5  rooms ;  61,^or  5.36  per  cent,  h^^ 
6  rooms;  20,  or  2.55  per  cent,  had  7  rooms;  17,  or  1.50  per  cent,  bad  ^ 
rooms;  7,  or  0.62  per  cent,  had  0 rooms ;  8,  or  0.70 per  cent,  had  10  rooii>^ 
and  over,  while  a  very  small  number  of  families  did  not  report  as  trO 
the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  them. 

Table  VL — Occupations  and  earnings^  hy  families^  pp.  301-333. — Eao"!* 
line  in  this  table  presents  the  data  for  a  family,  showing  the  occup^' 
tiou  of  the  head  (generally  the  father),  the  number  of  weeks  he  wH-^ 
employed  during  the  year,  his  average  weekly  earnings,  and  his  mcaxi^ 
of  subsistence  when  unemi)loyed;  also,  the  number  of  members  not- 
ing as  honsewives,  the  number  at  work,  the  number  at  work  and  ^^ 
school,  the  number  at  school,  and  the  number  at  home.    In  addition* 
to  these  facts  is  shown  the  total  earnings  for  the  year  of  these  otU^^ 
members  of  the  family.    Taking  up  group  1,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  this  tabl^ 
we  note  that  the  family  numbered  4  consisted  of  two  i^ersons,  that  tb^ 
head  of  the  family  was  occupied  as  a  drayman,  was  employed  50  weel^^ 
during  the  year,  and  earned  $5  per  week,  lived  on  his  savings  daring' 
the  2  weeks  not  emi)loyed,  and  that  the  other  member  of  the  family  w^*^ 
the  housewife.    In  family  numbered  19,  of  the  same  group  and  city,  tlJ^ 
head  of  the  family  was  a  restaurant  proprietor  for  12  weeks,  and  his  earn- 
ings were  $17  per  week.    The  footnote  to  these  items  shows  that  he  w"^ 
employed  as  a  bank  porter  at  $10  per  week  for  40  weeks,  making  a  fo^* 
year's  work  of  52  weeks.    The  remainder  of  the  family  consisted  of  * 
housewife,  1  i^erson  at  work  (which  a  footnote  shows  was  the  motb«' 
of  the  head  of  the  family),  2  children  at  school,  and  2  persons  ^^ 
home.    The  earnings  of  the  person  at  work  are  shown  to  have  be^ 
$364  for  the  year.    In  a  similar  manner  the  facts  for  each  family  lu^/ 
be  analyzed.  * 
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In  connection  with  Table  YI  the  following  short  table  has  been  pre- 
pared showing  the  means  of  sapiK)rt  of  the  families  embraced  in  the 
investigation : 

KUMBER  OP  FAMILIES  A^^>  MEANS  OF  SUPPORT. 


By  whom  supported. 


Head,  roalo 

Head,  male,  and  male  children 

Head,  male,  and  female  children 

IIea.d,  male,  and  male  and  female  children 

Head,  female 

Herkd,  female,  and  male  children 

H«ttd,  female,  and  female  children 

H  ead,  female,  and  male  and  female  children 

Heads,  male  and  female 

Heaads,  male  and  female,  and  male  childen 

H  ea.tls,  male  and  female,  and  female  children 

Heads,  male  and  female,  and  male  and  female  chil- 
dren  

Head,  male,  and  others 

He3d,  female,  and  others 

Hesids,  male  and  female,  and  others 

Others,  male 

Otlicrs,  female 


Total 


Atlanta, 
Ga.,  10 
gronps. 

Nash- 
ville, 
Tenn.,10 
groaps. 

Cam- 
bridge, 
Mass.,  1 
group. 

other 
ciiies,32 
groaps. 

73 

10 

4 

7 

31 

11 

10 

12 

84 

12 

5 

4 

18 
22 

14 

1 
6 

00 
14 

8 

4 

13 

7 

4 

5 

51 

10 

7 

2 
21 

8 
15 

7 

6 

40 
4 
1 

131 

15 

8 

8 

41 

11 

16 

5 

08 

19 

19 

18 
24 
23 
21 
4 
8 

4 

3 
1 
1 
22 
1 

1 
0 
2 

8 

1 

324 

246 

9S 

469 

Total 
families. 


304 
43 
16 
19 
89 
32 
31 
23 

2a5 
51 
31 

25 
72 
55 
58 
13 
20 


1,137 


Examining  the  figures  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  we  note  that  out  of  a  total 

of  324  families  73,  or  22.53  per  cent,  were  supported  wholly  by  a  male 

head  of  family,  31,  or  9.57  per  cent,  wholly  by  a  female  head,  and  84, 

or  25.93  per  cent,  wholly  by  both  a  male  and  a  female  head  of  family. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  using  the  terms  "male  head"  and  "female 

head,"  that  in  almost  every  case  they  denote,  respectively,  the  father 

^^d  mother  of  the  family.    It  is  thus  seen  that  in  321  families  in 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  31,  or  9.57  per  cent,  were  wholly  supported  by  the  mother; 

2^,  or  G3.27  per  cent,  were  wholly  or  in  part  sui)i>orted  by  the  mother, 

^od  47,  or  14.61  per  cent,  were  wholly  sui^ported  by  females,  while  84, 

®r  25.93  per  cent,  were  wholly  supported  by  males.    The  figures  for  the 

^^  groups  in  Kashville,  Tenn.,  the  single  group  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 

^^^d  tlie  32  groups  in  other  cities  may  be  analyzed  in  the  same  manner. 

^^0  total  number  of  families  embraced  in  the  investigation  for  all 

Poups  in  all  cities  was  1,137.    Of  this  number  304,  or  26.74  per  cent  of 

^^ttiilies,  were  supported  wholly  by  a  male  head,  89,  or  7.83  per  cent, 

"y  a  female  head,  while  255,  or  22.43  per  cent,  were  supported  by  both 

^'^h  and  female  heads;  650,  or  57.17  per  cent  of  these  families,  were 

^^Pported  wholly  or  in  part  by  a  female  head,  140,  or  12.31  per  cent, 

^^re  supported  wholly  by  females,  while  360,  or  31.66  per  cent,  were 

^%orted  wholly  by  males. 

^dble  VIL — Sickness  during  the  year^  pp.  332-^44. — This  table  shows 
*^  <letail  the  age  and  sex  of  each  person  embraced  in  the  investigation 
^^0  Was  sick  during  the  year,  together  with  the  name  of  the  ailment 
from  which  he  suffered  and  the  number  of  days  sick. 

^tti/c  VIII. — Summary  of  sickness  during  the  year,  by  sex  and  age 
^^^tod«,  jyp.  345-^51. — This  table  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  one, 
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and  shows  by  sex  and  age  periods  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness 
under  certain  classified  groups  of  ailments,  the  remaining  diseases  or 
ailments  following  in  alphabetical  order.  The  following  short  table 
shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  sick  during  the  year  with 
each  of  the  selected  ailments  and  with  all  other  ailments: 

XUMBE-l  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONS  SICK  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Name  of  ailment. 


Consumption 
Pneumonia  . . 


Total 


Cholera  infantum . 
Convulsions 


Total 


Typiioid  fever 
Scarlet  fever. . 
Malarial  fever 

Diarrhea 

Diphtheria  ... 


Total 


Syphilk 
Scrofula 


Total 

Other  ailments  . . . 
Grand  total. 


Atlanta,  Ga., 
16  groups. 


Nashville, 

Tenn., 
10  groups. 


Cambridge, 

Mass., 

1  group. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
20 


22 


Per 
cent. 


0.45 
4.53 


4.98 


Num- 
ber. 


5 
14 


Per 
cent. 


1.07 
2.90 


19 


2 


.45 


.45 


10 

2 

50 


2.27 

.45 

11.31 


5 
1 
43 
6 
5 


62 


14.03 


.68 


.68 


353     79. 86 


60 


2 
10 


18 


4.06 


Num- 
ber. 


1.07 
.21 
9.19 
1.28 
1.07 


1 

1 


Per 
cent. 


3.74 


3.74 


Other  cities, 
32  groups. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

7 
10 

1.08 
1.54 

17 

2.62 

Total. 


.9H 


.46 


Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

14 
48 

0.84 
2.88 

62 

3.72 

! 

6 

.36 

.93 


3 


.46 


1 
3 
1 


4.68 


.93 

2.81 

.93 


12.82 


10       0.35 


195 
2 


.31 


30.09 
.31 


199 


.43 
3.12 


3.85 


371 


442 


100.00 


468 


79.27 


92 


100.00 


107 


85.98 


30.71 


.31 


.31 


6 


22 

3 

289 

11 
6 


427     65.90 


.36 


1.32 

.18 

17.36 

.66 

.36 


100.00 


648  1 100. 00 

I 


331       19.88 

2          .12 
21         1.26 

2-3 

1.38 

1,243 

74.66 

1,665 

100.00 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  above  table,  malarial  fever  was 
the  most  common  malady.  Keference  to  Table  VIIT,  where  all  ailments 
are  given  in  detail,  shows  that  rheumatism  also  was  quite  common  among 
the  people  included  in  the  investigation.  Both  of  these  diseases  may, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  observance  of  hygienic 
rules.  Pneumonia  also  was  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  found, 
wliich,  with  typhoid  fever,  may  often  be  avoided  by  proper  care  of  the 
health,  these  diseases  generally  attacking  those  enfeebled  by  age  or  neg- 
lectful of  their  health.  The  absence  of  such  diseases  as  rickets  and 
other  developmental  lesions  in  these  families  sliows  that  the  children 
liave  a  fair  heritage  of  good  constitutions  to  start  life  with. 

Table  IX, — Defective^  maimed^  and  deformed^  pp.  352-354, — This  table, 
similar  in  form  to  Table  VII,  shows  age,  sex,  and  name  of  defect, 
etc.,  for  each  defective,  maimed,  or  deformed  person  included  in  the 
investigation. 

Table  X, — Summary  of  defective^  maimed^  and  deformed^  by  sex  and 
age  jyoriods,  pp,  351-356, — This  table  summarizes  the  data  shown  in  the 
preceding  table,  h}  sex  and  age  i)eriods.    In  the  10  groups  in  Atlanta, 
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Ga.,  embracing  1,292  individuals,  68,  or  5.26  per  cent,  were  found  defect- 
ive, maimed,  or  deformed;  in  the  10  groups  in  !N^asliville,  Tenn.,  with 
1,090  individuals,  137,  or  12.57  per  cent,  were  found;  in  the  single  group 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  366  individuals,  28,  or  7.65  per  cent,  were 
found;  and  in  the  32  groups  in  other  cities,  with  1,'  94  individuals,  89, 
or  4.46  per  cent,  were  found.  Keference  to  the  table  shows  that  defects 
in  sight  and  hearing  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  reported. 

TaMe  XL — Deaths  during  past  five  yearsj  pp.  356-^61. — This  table 
shows  in  detail  the  sex,  age  at  death,  and  cause  of  death  of  all  persons 
who  have  died  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  families  included  in 
the  investigation. 

Table  XII. — Summary  of  deaths  during  past  five  years^  by  sex  and  age 
periods^  pp.  361^65. — ^Table  XII  summarizes  the  facts  shown  in  Table 
XI  by  sex  and  age  periods,  grouping  the  deaths  under  four  selected 
clas.ses  of  causes,  the  other  causes  of  death  following  these  classes  in 
detail  and  in  alphabetical  order.  The  accompanying  short  table  drawn 
from  Table  XII  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  deaths  during  the 
past  five  years  by  groups  of  causes : 


lOJMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS  DURING  PAST  FIVE  TEAKS,  BY  CAUSES. 


.  CanBes. 

Atlanta,  6a., 
16  groups. 

Nashville, 

Tenn., 
10  gronpa. 

Cambridge, 
Mass., 
1  group. 

Other  cities, 
32  groups. 

Total  deaths. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

8 
8 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

ConsnmDtiozi ............... 

17 
23 

0.34 
12.64 

32 
7 

24.06 
5.26 

15. 38 
15.38 

35 
19 

12.77 
6.04 

92 
67 

14.36 

Pneumonia  ................. 

8.89 

1 

ToUl 

40 

21.98 

39 

29.32 

16 

30.76 

54 

19.71 

149 

23.24 

! 

Cliolera  infantum ........... 

7 
3 
4 

3.84 
1.66 
2.20 

4 

2 

5 

3.01 
1.50 
3.76 

1 

3 

10 

1.92 

5.77 

19.  23 

10       3. 65 

9       3.28 

10       3. 6.^ 

22 
17 
29 

3.43 

CoDvalsionB ............ 

2.65 

StiUbirthB 

4.53 

1 

Total 

14       7. 69 

11 

8.27 

14 

26.92 

29 

10.58 

68 

10.61 

Trbhold  fever 

5 

2.74 

3 

2.26 

2 

3.85 

4 
2 

15 

1.46 

.73 

5.47 

14 
2 

2. 19 

Scarlet  ferer 

!^l 

Malarial  fever - 

3 
2 
4 

i.65 
1.10 
2.20 

7 

5  2ft 

1 

25         .1.90 

Oiarrhftii                    

1 

2 
4 

.31 

Diphtheria               

.62 

Total 

14 

7.69 

10 

7.52 

2 

3.85 

21 

7.66 

47  I       7.33 

Syphilis 

i 

1 

Scrof nla 

3 

1.65 

2       1.51 

2       3.85 

1 

.37 

8  1       1.25 

Total 

8 

1.65 

2 

1.51 

2  1    3.85 

1 

.37 

8  1       1.25 

Other  cauAea 

111 

60.99 

71     53.38 

18      34. 62 

169 

61.68 

369       67. 57 

Grand  total 

182 

100.00 

133    100.00 

52 

100.00 

274 

100.00 

641 

100.00 

In  the  16  groups  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  21.98  per  cent  of  the  deaths  that 
'^^^iirred  in  the  families  embraced  in  the  investigation  were  from  con- 
^^iQption  and  pneumonia,  9.34  per  cent  being  from  consumption  and 
^"^•Wper  cent  from  pneumonia;  7.G9  per  cent  were  from  cholera  infan- 
^^,  convulsions,  and  stillbirth;  7.69  per  cent  were  from  typhoid  and 
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malarial  fevers  and  diarrhea  and  diphtheria;  1.65  per  cent  were  from 
scrofula,  while  C0.99  per  cent  were  from  other  causes.  In  the  10  groups 
in  2!^ashyille,  Tenn.,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  consumption  and  pneu- 
monia was  29.32,  24.0G  per  cent  being  from  consumption  and  5.20 
cent  from  pneumonia.  The  prox>ortion  of  deaths  from  consumption  ii 
[Nashville  was  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities,  the  per  cent  foK^^ 
Atlanta  being  9.34,  that  for  Cambridge  being  16.38  per  cent,  and  tha^^a^i 
for  the  32  groups  in  other  cities  12.77  per  cent.  Cambridge,  Mass*  ,== 
shows  a  very  large  proportion  of  deaths,  26.92  per  cent,  from  infantile  j 
diseases,  the  majority  of  which,  19,23  per  cent  out  of  the  26.92  per  cen*  .^^ 
being  stillbirths.  The  preceding  statements  and  figures  appl}'  only  •^ 
the  641  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  families  embraced  in  the  invest^  ,^ 
gation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  cases  of  dea 
is  not  a  large  one,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  figures  given  may 
reflect  conditions  for  the  whole  colored  population.  A  compilation 
data  from  the  health  reports  of  various  cities,  made  by  Mr.  L.  M.  II, 
shaw,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  an  alumnus  of  Atlanta  University,  follow 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  afford  very  accurate  information  concern 
the  deaths,  etc.,  in  the  cities  for  which  the  necessary  official  reports 
available. 

The  accoini)anying  tabular  statements,  inesenting  vital  statistic  ^  of 
the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Memi>1iis, 
Tenn.,  and  Eichmond,  Va.,  are  designed  to  show  the  physical  condi  t:  ion 
of  the  colored  i)opulation  of  those  cities  and  to  compare  the  same  «^ritli 
the  physical  condition  of  the  whites.     The  number  of  births  and     the 
number  of  deaths,  upon  which  the  birth  and  death  rates  are  based,  xvcre 
abstracted  from  the  reports  of  the  health  departments  of  the  cities  m 
question.    For  decenniftil  years  the  population  is  given  as  returned  by 
the  United  States  census,  while  for  intercensal  years  it  is  estimated- 

The  first  group  of  statements  relates  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  covers  the  fourteen  years  from  18vS2  to  1895.    The 
figures  upon  which  the  death  rates  are  based  arc  taken  from  the  anna^ 
reports  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.    The  table  imin^ 
diately  following  shows,  for  each  of  the  fourteen  years  1882  to  18i^^ 
the  population,  total  deaths,  and  deaths  per  1,000  of  both  white  iurm 
colored,  with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess  of  deaths  per  1,000 -of  c(0 
ored;  also  averages  for  the  three  i)eriods  1882  to  1885, 1886  to  1800,  aw 
1891  to  1895 : 

POPULATION,  DEATHS,  AND  DEATH  RATE  PEPw  1,0C0,  ATLANTA.  GA.,  18^2  TO  18« 


Year. 

Popalation. 

Total  deaths. 

Deaths  per  1,000. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Excess  o 

fcok 

p. 

Number. 

1882 

23,639 
25,034 
26.511 
28,075 

18,202 
19, 217 
20,289 
21,420 

392 
500 
497 
492 

630 
735 
785 
854 

16.58 
19.97 
18.75 
17.52 

94.61 
38.25 

38.69 
89.87 

18.03 
18w28 
19.94 
22.  SS 

1883 

1884 

1885 - 



Average 

i 

25,  815 

19,  782 

470 

751 

18.22 



37.96 

19.74 
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ION,  DEATHS,  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  ETC.— Conc'd. 


Population. 

Total  deaths. 

Deaths  per  1,000. 

WUte. 

Colorod. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Excess  of  colored. 

Number,  j  Per  ceut. 

29,732 
31,486 
33,344 
35, 311 
37,416 

22,615 

23,876 
23,207 
26,613 
28,098 

449 
680 
6i6 
653 
793 

541 
815 
886 
949 
1,032 

16.10 
21.60 
19.87 
18.49 
21.19 

23.92 

34.13 
85.15 
35.60 
36.73 

8.82 
12.53 
15.78 
17.17 
15.54 

58.41 
58.01 
81.47 
92.80 
73.34 

0 

33, 458 

23,282 

C44 

827 
805 
813 
691 
884 

845 

19.25 

33.41. 

14. 10             73. 51 

39,623 
41,961 
44,437 
47,058 
49.835 

29,665 
31, 319 
33,006 
34, 910 
36,857 

1,167 
1,085 
1,107 
047 
1,126 

20.87 
19.18 
18.30 
14.68 
17.74 

39.34 
34.64 
33.48 
27.13 

30.55 

18.47 
15.46 
15.18 
12.45 
12.81 

88.50 
80.60 
82.05 
84.81 
72.21 

e 

4i,583 

83,163 

804 

1,086 

18.03 

32.70 

14.73 

81.63 

Bn  from  the  table  that  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  popahi- 
igli  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  white,  has  constantly 
I,  the  average  death  rate  per  1,000  for  the  first  period  being 
the  second  period  33.41,  and  for  the  third  period  32.76. 
y,  as  compared  with  the  whites,  the  death  rate  of  the  colored 
n  shows  much  improvement.  Though  the  percentage  of  excess 
1  for  the  third  period  is  greater  than  that  for  the  second,  the 
^es  for  both  of  these  i)eriods  show  a  marked  decrease  from 
le  first  period. 

)le  next  following  shows  for  the  years  1882  to  1895  the  total 
id  the  deaths  per  1,000  of  total  population  of  both  white  and 
lildren  under  5  years  of  age,  with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess 
I  death  rate: 


CD  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  CHILDP.EN  UNDER 
5  YEARS  OF  AGE,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  1882  TO  1895. 


• 

Total  deaths. 

Deaths  per  1,000. 

Year. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Excess  o 

r  colored. 

Xuiiibftr. 

Per  cent. 

163 
194 
163 
167 

264 
339 
319 

329 

6.90 
7.75 
6.15 
5.95 

14.50 
17.64 
15.72 
15.30 

7.  CO 
9.89 
9.57 
9.41 

110.15 

127. 01 

155.61 

158. 15 

c .......................... 

172              313 

6.63 

15.81 

9. 10 

137. 74 

160 
264 
206 
205 
287 

257 
332 
337 
364 
451 

5.38 
8.38 
6.18 
5.81 
7.67 

11.36 
13.91 
13.37 
13.68 
16.05 

5.98 
5.53 
7.19 
7.87 
8.38 

111.  15 

GG.99 

116.34 

135.46 

109.26 

o   ......................... 

224 

348 

0.71 

13.  77 

7.00 

105. 22 



264 

276 
251 
218 
276 

403 
403 
421 
303 
401 

0.66 
6.58 
5.65 
4.63 
5.54 

13.50 
12.87 
12.73 
8.68 
10.88 

0.93 
6.29 
7,08 
4.05 
5.34 

104.  05 

05.59 

125.  31 

87.47 

06.39 

'G 

257 

386 

5.76 

11.65 

5.80 

102.  26 
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The  deaths  per  1,000  and  the  percentages  of  excess  of  colored  death 
rate  show  a  decrease  daring  the  three  periods,  the  colored  rat«  for  the 
first  period  being  15.81,  for  the  second  period  13.77,  and  for  the  third 
period  11.65,  while  the  percentages  of  excess  of  colored  for  the  three 
periods  are  137.74, 105.22,  and  102.26,  respectively. 

The  two  succeeding  statements  show  for  the  three  periods  1882  to 
1885, 1886  to  1890,  and  1891  to  1895,  the  average  annual  deaths  and 
death  rates  per  10,000,  with  distinction  of  color  and  number  and  per 
cent  of  excess  of  colored,  by  specified  causes : 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DEATHS,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  FOR  THE  PERIODS  1882  TO  1885,  1886  TO 

1890,  AND  1891  TO  1895,  BY  CAUSES. 


Caaaes. 


Consnmption 
Pneamonia . . 


Total 


Cholera  infantum . 
StUlbirths , 


Total 


Tjrphoid  fever. 
Scarlet  fever... 
Malarial  fever. 
Diphtheria 


Total 

Other  causes 

Grand  total. 


1882  to  1885. 


White.     Colored. 


47.5 
23.3 


70.8 


99.3 
52.8 


152.1 


1886  to  1890. 


1891  to  1895. 


White. 


Colored.  ,   White.    |  Colored. 


63.0 
87.8 


100.8 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


22.3 

.8 

2.5 

4.3 


29.9 


(o) 
(a) 


(a) 


33.8 

.3 

3.8 

.3 


38.2 


&369.6 


470.3 


6560.7 


761.0 


41.6 
48.0 


89.6 


116.0 
66.4 


75.0 
62.0 


182.4 


127.0 


58.4 
83.4 


141.8 


34.0 

77.4 


144.2 
107.0 


251.2 


50.6 
128.0 


111.4 


35.8 
4.2 
5.4 
3.4 


48.8 


405.0 


644.2 


28.0 
.8 

13.8 
.8 


43.4 


477.0 


844.6 


32.6 
7.2 
2.0 
6.0 


47.8 


517.8 
804.0^ 


178.6 


32.6 

.4 

7.2 

1.2 


41.4 


615.2 


1,066.4 


a  Included  fn  ' '  Other  causes." 


b  Including  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  and  stillbirths. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DEATH   RATE  PER  10,000,   ATLANTA,  GA.,  FOR  THE   PERIODS 

1882  TO  1885.  1886  TO  1890,  1891  TO  1895,  BY  CAUSES. 


1882  to  1885. 

1886  to  1890. 

1891  to  1895. 

Causes. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

50.20 
26.  G9 

Excess  of 
colored. 

White 

18.83 
11.30 

Col- 
ored. 

Excess  of 
colored. 

White 

Col- 
ored. 

43.48 
32,27 

Excess  of 
colored. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

28.66 
20.61 

Percent. 

Consumption  . 
Pneumonia 

18.40 
9.03 

31.80 
17.66 

172.83 
195.57 

45.88 
26.26 

27.05 
14.96 

143.65 
132.39 

16.82 
11.66 

158.50 
176. 76 

Total 

27.43 

76.89 

49.46 

180.31 

30.13 

72.14 

42.01 

139. 43 

28.48 

75.75  47.27 

165.98 

Cholera  infan* 
1  um  ......   . . 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

12.43 
14.35 

23.10 
32.99 

10.67 
18.64 

85.84 
129.90 

7.63 
17.36 

15.26     7.63 
38.  60|  21.  24 

100.00 

Stillbirths 

122.35 

Total 

(a) 

(a) 

(o)           (o) 

26.78 

56. 09 

29.31 

109.45 

24.99 

53.86   28.87 

115.53 

Typhoid  fever . 
Scarlet  fever  . . 
Malarial  fever . 
Diphtheria 

8.04 
.31 

1.66 

17.09 

.15 

1.92 

.15 

8.  45        97. 80 

6.16    6106.67 

.  95         97. 94 

6 1. 51  61, 006. 67 

10.70 
1.25 
L61 
1.02 

11.07 

.32 

5.46 

.32 

.37 
6.93 
3.85 
6.70 

3.46 

6290.63 

239. 13 

6218. 75 

7.31 

L61 

.45 

L35 

9. 83     2.  52 
.  12  6  1. 49 

2. 17|     1.  72 
.36'    6.P9 

34.47 

61,241.67 

382.22 

6275.00 

Total 

11. 58 
cl43. 15 

19.31 

7.73         66.75;  14.58 

17.17 

2.69 

17.76 

10.72 

12.48|     1.76 

16.42 

Other  causes  . . 

c283. 44  6140.29 

c  98.  00 121. 05 

188.67 

67.62 

55. 86  116. 15  185.  50|  69.35 

69.71 

Grand  total 

182. 16   379. 64 

i 

197. 48!      108. 41 192. 54  334. 07  141. 53 

1 
1 

73.51180.34  327.59147.26 

1            1 

81.65 

a  Included  in  "Other  causes." 

6  Excess  of  white. 

c  Including  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  and  stillbirths. 
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ng  to  the  table  immediately  preceding,  it  is  seen  that  aeaths 
iumptioii  and  pneumonia  among  the  colored  population  show 
fcl  rate  per  10,000  for  the  first  period  of  76.89,  a  rate  of  72.14 
KX)nd  period,  and  a  rate  of  75.75  for  the  third  period.  Among 
)S  from  these  causes  the  annual  death  rate  for  the  first  period 
per  10,000,  for  the  second  period  30.13,  and  for  the  third 
5.48.  The  percentages  of  excess  of  colored  for  the  three  peri- 
80.31, 139.43,  and  165.98,  respectively. 

bal  deaths  for  the  second  group  of  causes  show  a  decrease  in 
for  both  white  and  colored,  though  the  percentage  of  excess 
d  has  increased,  or,  in  other  words,  the  colored  death  rate  has 
tased  as  rapidly  as  the  white  death  rate.  In  the  total  for  the 
>up  of  causes  it  is  seen  that  the  death  rate  of  colored  has 
i  both  actually  and  relatively.  The  rate  per  10,000  shows  an 
^  whites  in  the  three  periods  in  the  deaths  resulting  from 
)ver  and  diphtheria. 

cond  group  of  statements  relates  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
Baltimore,  Md.  The  figures  upon  which  the  death  and  birth 
based  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  health  depart- 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  Keturns  of  deaths  cover  a  period  of 
iars,  from  1880  to  1894;  those  of  births  a  period  of  ten  years, 
4  to  1893. 

ble  immediately  following  shows,  for  each  of  the  fifteen  years, 
.894,  the  population,  total  deaths,  and  deaths  per  1,000  of  both 
d  colored,  with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess  of  deaths  per 
colored ;  also  averages  for  the  five-year  periods  1880  to  1884, 
889,  and  1890  to  1894 : 


ON.  DEATHS,  ANH  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000,  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  1880  TO  1894. 


Population. 

Total  deaths. 

DeathH  per  1,000. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

ExcesH  of  colored. 

Number. '  Per  cent. 

1 

* 

278,  &84 
280,384 
294,303 
802,543 
311, 014 

53,716 
54,951 
56,215 
57.  5C»8 
58,821 

6.170 
6,719 
6,878 
7,125 
6,398 

1,873 
2,097 
2,045 
2,255 
1,895 

22.15 
23.46 
23.37 
23.55 
20.57 

34.87 
38.16 
36.38 
39.21 
32.  22 

12.72 
14.70 
18.01 
15.66 
11.65 

57.43 
62.66 
55.07 
66.50 
56.64 

K« 

294.  56« 

56,242 

6,658 

2,033 

22.  60           36. 15 

13. 55             59.  U2 

319,  722 
328,674 
337, 877 
347,  338 
357,063 

60,174 
61,558 
62,974 
64,322 
65,801 

6,324 

6,477 
6,380 
6,894 
6.819 

1,829 
1,  862 
1,992 
2,042 
1,884 

19.78  '        30.40 
19.  71           30.  25 
18.  88           31.  6.1 
19.85           31.75 
19.10  1        28.63 

10.62 
10.54 
12.75 
11.90 
9.53 

S.'i.  69 
53.48 
67.  M 
59.  95 
49.90 

ge 

838.135 

62,966 

6,579 

1,922 

19.46 

30.52 

11.06  j          56.87 

367,143 
377, 423 
387,  981 
398,844 
409,112 

67, 104 
68,647 
70,226 
71,841 
73,  493 

8.026 
7,838 
8,361 
7,370 
7,242 

2,172 
2,235 
2,  221 
2,184 
2,244 

21.86 
20.77 
21.55 
18.48 
17.70 

32.37 
32.56 
31.63 
30.40 
30.53 

10.51 
11.79 
10.08 
11.  92 
12.83 

48.08 
56.76 
46.77 
64.50 
72.49 

igo 

888, 101 

70,262           7,767  j        2,211           20.01 

31.47 

11.46 

67.24 
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It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  two  five-year  periods  1885  to  1889 
and  1890  to  1804  show  smaller  average  death  rates,  for  both  white  and 
colored,  than  the  five-year  period  1880  to  1884,  although  the  rates  for 
the  period  1890  to  1894  are  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  the  preceding 
X)eriod.  A  similar  showing  is  observed  with  resx>ect  to  the  excess  and 
per  cent  of  excess  of  death  rate  of  colored,  the  excess  for  the  first  period 
being  13.55,  for  the  second  period  11.06,  and  for  the  third  period  11.46, 
while  the  percentages  of  excess  are  59.92, 56.87,  and  57.24,  respectively. 

The  following  statements  show  for  the  four  years  1886, 1887, 1891,  and 
1892  the  deaths  and  death  rates  per  10,000  of  both  white  and  colored, 
with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess  of  death  rate  of  colored,  by  si>ecified 
causes : 

DEATnS,  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  FOR  THE  YEARS   188G,  1887,  1891,  AXD  1SS2,  RY  CAUSES. 


Caiiscfl. 

IdSS. 

1887. 

1881. 

1892. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

CoDHuinption 

Fiicumunia 

843 
470 

361 
180 

751 
374 

349 
167 

755 
710 

318 
267 

780 
592 

347 
226 

Total 

1,313 

550 

1,125 

516 

1,465 

585 

1,372 

573 

Cholera  infantnm . . 
Convulsions  {a) 

370 
239 

113 
106 

406 
206 

146 
109 

38C 
254 

J  45 
98 

531 
233 

130 
111 

Total 

COO 

210 

012 

255 

640 

243 

764 

241 

Typhoid  fever 

Sr.irlet  fever 

Molanal  fever 

Diarrhea  .......... 

120 
25 
52 
80 

180 

34 
1 
12 
55 
12 

118 
37 
41 
87 

151 

35 
1 
14 
36 
18 

125 

124 

10 

78 

321 

25 

4 

7 

25 

29 

163 

247 

18 

04 

352 

30 
11 

6 
27 

Diphtheria 

29 

Total 

457 

114 

434 

104 

667 

00 

874 

103 

Scrorula  ........... 

14 

17 

10 

5 
12 

7 
7 

7 
14 

n 

12 

7 
16 

10 

Syiiliilis 

16 

Total 

21 

27 

17 

14 

21 

23 

23 

26 

Other  cau£03 

4,077 

952 

4,192 

1.103 

5,045 

1.204 

5,328 

1,27S 

Grand  total.. 

6,477 

1,862 

6,380 

1,992 

7,838 

2,235 

8,361 

2,221 

alndades  adulta. 
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DEATH  KATE  PER  10,000,  BALXniOKE,  MD.,  FOR  IU£  YEARS  1886, 1887, 1891,  AND  18D2. 

BY  CAUSES. 


1886. 

1887. 

Causes. 

White. 

Colored. 

Excess  of  colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

£xcei>8  of  colored. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  ccut 

Consumptioxi 

Pneomonia 

25.65 
14.30 

58.65 
30.70 

83.00 
16.40 

128.66 
114.68 

22.23 
11.07 

55.42 
26.52 

33.19 
15.45 

149.30 
139. 57 

Total 

99.95 

89. 3S 

49.40 

123.65 

33.80 

81.94 

48.64 

146.07 

Cholera  infantnm.. 
ConvulsioDS  (a) 

11.26 
7.27 

18.36 
17.22 

7.10 
9.95 

63.06 
136. 80 

12.01 
6.10 

23.18 
17.31 

11.17 
11.21 

03.01 
183. 77 

Total 

18.53 

35.68 

17.06 

92.01 

18.11 

40.40 

22.38 

123. 58 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Malarial  ferer 

Duirrhca. ......... . 

3.65 
.76 
1.68 
2.43 
5.48 

5.52 
.16 
1.96 
8.94 
1.95 

1.87 

ft. 60 

.37 

6.51 

53.53 

51.23 
5375.00 

23.42 

267.90 

ft  181. 03 

3.49 
l.IO 
1.21 
2.58 
4.47 

5.50 
.16 
2.22 
6.71 
2.86 

2.07 
ft.  04 
1.01 
8.13 
ftl.Cl 

59.31 

5537.50 

83.  47 

121.32 

DiDhtkeria 

ft  56.  23 

Total 

13.90 

18.52 

4.62 

33.24 

12.85 

16.51 

8.  GO 

28.48 

Scrofula  ........... 

.43 
.21 

2.76 
1.62 

2.33 
1.41 

541. 86 
671.43 

.15 
.35 

1.11 
1.11 

.06 
.76 

040.00 

SvphilU 

217. 14 

UJ  |7UU««    ........... 

Total 

.64 

4.38 

8.74 

584.38 

.50 

2.22 

1.72 

344. 00 

Other  causes 

124.04 

154.65 

30.61 

24.68 

124. 07 

175. 15 

51.08 

41.17 

Grand  total . . 

197.06 

30^48 

105.42 

53.50 

188.83 

316. 31 

127.48 

67.51 

1891. 

White. 

20.10 
15.20 

1892. 

Canaes. 

White. 

Colored. 

Excess  of  colored. 

Colored. 

Excess  of  colored. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Consamption 

Paeumonia 

20.00 
18.81 

46.32 
38.90 

26.82 

20.09 

181.60 
106.  80 

49.41 
32.18 

29.31 
16. 92 

145. 82 
110.88 

Total 

38.81 

85.22 

46.41 

119.51 

35.30 

81.59 

46.23 

130.  74 

Cholera  1  n  fan  turn . . 
CoDTalaiMis  (a) 

10.23 
6.73 

21.12 
14.28 

10.80 
7.55 

100.  45 
112.18 

13.69 
6.00 

18.51 
15.81 

4.82 
9.81 

35.21 
1G3. 50 

Total 

16L96 

35.40 

18.44 

108.73 

19.09 

34.32 

14.63 

74.30 

Typhoid  ferer 

Scarlet  fever 

Valarial  fever 

Diarrhea 

Diphtheria 

3.31 
3.29 
.50 
2.07 
8.50 

8.64 
.58 
1.02 
3.64 
4.23 

.33 

52.71 

.52 

1.57 

54.27 

9.07 

5467.24 

104.00 

75  85 

ft  100.  95 

4.20 
6.37 
.47 
2.42 
9,07 

4.27 
1.57 
.85 
3.85 
4.13 

.07 
5  4.80 

.38 

1.43 

54.94 

.02 

ft  305.  73 

80.85 

5U.  09 

5119.61 

Total 

17.67 

13.11 

ft  4. 56 

ft  34.  78 

22.53 

14.67 

ft  7.  86 

b  53. 58 

Scrofula    .......... 

.19 
.37 

1.60 
1.75 

1.41 
1.38 

742.11 
372.97 

.18 
.41 

1.42 
2.28 

1.24 
1.87 

088.80 

Syphilis 

456.10 

Total 

.56 

3.35 

2.79 

498.21 

.50 

3.70 

8.11 

527. 12 

Other  canaea 

133.67 

188.50 

54.83 

41.02 

137.33 

181.08 
316.26 

44.05 

32. 51 

Grand  total.. 

207.67 

325.56 

117.91 

56.78 

215.50 

100.76 

4a  76 

a  Includes  adults. 


ft  Excess  of  white. 


Eeference  to  the  four  groups  of  specified  causes  sliows  tliat  the  death 
rate  of  colored  was  generally  lower  for  the  three  years  1887, 1891,  and 
1892  than  for  188C,  although  in  the  total  for  all  causes  the  rate  for  the 
other  years  was  greater  than  that  for  1880. 

In  all  these  groups  the  colored  death  rate  was  in  excess  of  the  white 
except  in  the  third  group,  where  for  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
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diseases  from  which  the  colored  people  seem  to  have  been  largely  exempt, 
the  white  death  rate  was  in  excess.  The  greatest  excesses  of  the  col- 
ored death  rate  over  the  white  appear  in  the  first  and  fourth  groups  of 
causes. 

The  table  following  shows  for  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1884  to 
1893  the  total  and  the  illegitimate  births  and  the  birth  rate  per  1,000 
of  total  population  of  both  white  and  colored]  also  the  average  births 
and  birth  rates  per  1,000  for  the  two  five-year  periods  1884  to  1888  and 
1889  to  1893 : 

TOTAL  AND  ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS  AND  BIRTH  RATE  PER  1,000  OF  TOTAL  POPU- 

LATION,  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  1884  TO  1893. 


Tear. 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Average 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Average 


Total  births. 


White. 


6,899 
6,632 
6,481 
7,765 
7,500 


7,055 


8,  10*2 
8.226 
8,238 
8.087 
7.914 


Col. 
ored. 


1,136 
1,108 
1,213 
1,262 
1.225 


Births  per  1,000. 


White. 


22.18 
20.74 
19.72 
22.98 
21.59 


Col. 
ored. 


Excess  of 
white. 


Nam- 
ber. 


1,189     21.45 


19.31 
18.41 
19.70 
20.04 
19.04 


2.87 
2.33 
.02 
2.94 
2.55 


19.31  !    2.14 


8,113 


1,263 
1,172 
1,101 
1,347 
1,221 

22.69 
22.41 
21.83 
20.84 
19.84 

19.19 
17.47 
16.04 
19.18 
17.00 

1,221 

21.48 

17.76 

3.50 
4.94 
6.79 
1.66 
2.84 


8.72 


Per 
cent. 


14.86 
12.66 
.10 
14.67 
13.39 


niegitimate 
births. 


White. 


124 
112 
103 
146 
134 


11.09 


18.24 
28.28 
36.10 
8.65 
16.71 


20.93 


209 


Col- 
ored. 


178 
171 
155 
224 
220 


124 

180 

156 

205 

180 

229 

224 

246 

261 

359 

224 

387 

niegitiinate  births  per  1,000. 


White. 


0.40 
.35 
.31 
.43 
.39 


Col. 
'  ored. 


2.94 
2.84 
2.52 
3.56 
3.42 


.38 

3.06 

.44 

3.12 

.49 

3.41 

.59 

3.58 

.67 

5.11 

.56 

5.30 

285 


55       4.15 


Excess  of 
colored. 


Nnm-  '    Per 
ber.    ■  cent. 


2.54 
2.49 
2.21 
3.13 
3.03 


635.0 
711.4 
712.9 
727.9 
776.9 


2.68       714.6 


2.68 
2.02 
2.99 
4.44 
4.83 


609.1 
595.9 
506.8 
662.7 
862.5 


3.60       650.4 


Of  total  births,  the  excess  of  births  per  1,000  of  population  is  seen 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  whites.  For  the  first  five-year  period  this  excess 
is  2.14,  the  percentage  of  excess  being  11,09  5  for  the  second  five-year 
period  the  excess  is  3.72,  the  percentage  of  excess  being  20.93. 

The  illegitimate  births  for  the  colored  population  show  a  very  large 
excess  over  the  illegitimate  births  for  the  white.  While  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  excess  of  colored  birth  rate  from  2.68  in  the  first  five- 
year  period  to  3.60  in  the  second,  the  per  cent  of  excess  shows  a  decrease 
from  714.6  in  the  first  period  to  G50.4  in  the  second. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  average  annual  death 
rates  and  birth  rat^s  per  1,000  of  both  white  and  colored  population  for 
the  two  five-year  periods,  1885  to  1889  and  1890  to  1894: 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DEATH  AND  BIRTH  RATES  PER  1,000  COMPARED,  BALTIMORE, 

MD.,  1885  TO  1889  AND  1890  TO  1894. 


Averngo  death  rate  per  1.000 
Averago  birth  rate  per  1,000  . 


Excess  of  (lentil  rat<3. 


1885  to  18o9. 


\Thite. 


19.46 
21.58 


a  2. 12 


a  Excess  of  birth  rate. 


30.52 
19.28 


11.24 


1800  to  1894. 


Colored.     White.      Colored. 


20.01 
20.87 


a. 86 


31.47 
17.63 


13.84 
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While  the  white  death  rate  is  slightly  less  than  the  birth  rate,  the 
lored  death  rate  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  birth  rate.  The  following 
:tract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City 
'  Baltimore  for  1888  indicates  that  the  returns  relating  to  births  are 
^rhaps  not  complete : 

I  feel  ashamed  of  the  record  which  shows  that  apparently  the  births 
the  city  of  Baltimore  have  been  less  than  the  deaths,  and  ray  shame 
ises,  not  from  the  fact,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  birth  rate  of  the 
ty  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other,  but  that  the  physicians  of  Baltimore 
lould  be  so  dull  to  comprehend  the  value  of  vital  statistics,  and  so 
different  to  the  feelings  of  the  public,  who  are  obliged  to  see  in  the 
cord  that  the  deaths  in  Baltimore  have  exceeded  the  births,  and  that 
lose  who  attend  upon  such  cases  are  so  disregardful  of  the  law  and 
le  obligation  it  imposes  upon  all  who  call  themselves  good  citizens. 

The  third  group  of  tabular  statements  presents  vital  statistics  relat- 
g  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  covers  the  period  of  fourteen 
3ars,  from  1881  to  1894,  The  figures  upon  which  the  death  rates  are 
ised  are  taken  ^om  the  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  health  of 
harleston.  The  table  following  shows  for  each  of  the  fourteen  years 
181  to  1894  the  population,  total  deaths,  and  deaths  per  1,000  of  both 
hite  and  colored,  with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess  of  deaths  per 
OOO  of  colored ;  also  averages  for  the  three  periods,  1881  to  1884,  1885 
.  1889,  and  1890  to  1894 : 

►PULATION,  DEATHS,  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  1881  TO  1894. 


Tear. 


31 

32 

33 

84 

Average.. 

las 

WW 

M*7 

•«8 

ad$ 

Average . . 

890... 

801.. 

»2.. 

893. 

894.; 

Average  . 


Population. 


White. 


22,818 
22,038 
23.058 
23,179 


22,  098 


23,301 
23. 423 
23,546 
23,070 
23,794 


23,547 


23, 919 
24, 044 
24, 171 
24,298 
24,425 


24,171 


Colored. 


27,624 
27,977 
28,335 
28,697 


28,158 


29,064 
29. 435 
29.812 
30, 193 
30,  570 


29, 817 


30, 970 
31,365 
31.766 
32, 172 
32,584 


31, 771 


Total  deaths. 

White. 

Colored. 

1,292 
1,172 
1,286 
1,215 

651 
554 
540 
502 

584 

1,241 

Deaths  per  1,000. 


White. 


28.53 
24.15 
23.42 
25.54 


25.40 


487 

1,250 

571 

1,596 

540 

1,316 

492 

1.375 

526 

1,431 

20.90 
24.38 
23.32 
20.79 
22.11 


525 


511 
533 
58G 
535 
479 


1.  394  i        22.  30 


1.310 
1,371 
1,317 
1,284 
1,300 


21.36 
22.17 
24.24 
22.02 
19.61 


529 


1,316 


21.88 


Colored. 


46.77 
41.89 
45.89 
42.34 


44.08 


43.01 
54.22 
44.14 
45.54 
46.80 


46.74 


42.30 
43.71 
41.46 
39.91 
39.90 


41.43 


Excess  of  colored. 


Number.    Per  cent 


18.24 
17.74 
21.97 
16.80 


18.08 


22.11 
29.84 
20.82 
24.75 
24.69 


24.44 


20.94 
21.54 
17.22 
17.89 
20.29 


19.55 


63.98 
73.46 
93.81 
05.78 


73.52 


105.  79 
122.40 
89.28 
119. 05 
111.  67 


109.63 


98.03 
07.16 
71.04 
81.24 
103. 47 


89.39 


-^n  inspection  of  the  average  death  rates  per  1,000  for  the  three 
'^^iods  shows  a  gradual  decrease  for  the  white  population,  being  25.40 
^^  the  first  period,  22.30  for  the  second,  and  21.88  for  the  third.  The 
^'^red  death  rates  for  the  three  periods  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
^  ^kite,  the  first  period  showing  a  rate  of  44,08,  the  second  a  rate  of 
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46.74,  and  the  third  a  rate  of  41.43.  The  per  cent  of  excess  of  colored 
death  rate  is  smaller  for  the  first  x>^iod  than  for  either  of  the  other 
two  periods,  being  for  the  first  73.52,  while  for  the  other  two  it  is  109.63 
and  89.39. 

The  table  immediately  following  shows,  for  the  years  1885  to  1894, 
the  total  deaths  and  deaths  x>er  1,000  of  total  population  of  both  white 
and  colored  children  under  5  years  of  age,  with  excess  and  per  cent  of 
excess  of  colored  death  rate : 

DEATHS  AKD   DSATH  RATE  PEB  1,000   OF  TOTAL   POPULATION  OF   CHILDREN 
UNDER  5  YEARS  OF  AGE,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  1885  TO  1804. 


Toua  defttha. 

Deatka  per  1,000. 

Year. 

White. 

ColoTod. 

White 

Colored. 

£xccs0  of  colored. 

Number. 

Per  ccnL 

1885 

123 
173 
152 
133 
158 

468 
640 
504 
586 
592 

5.28 
7.39 
6.46 
5.62 
6.64 

16.10 
21.74 
16.91 
19.41 
19.36 

10.82 
14.35 
10.45 
13.79 
12.72 

204.92 

388* 

194  18 

1887 

161.76 

1888 

245.37 

1880 

191.57 

A  vorafTO 

148 

558 

6.28 

18.71 

12.43 

196  14 

1890 

148 
159 
143 
HO 
116 

517 

553 
651 

441 
527 

6.19 
6.61 
5.92 
5.76 
4.75 

16.60 

17.63 
17.35 
13.71 
16.17 

10.50 
11.02 
11.43 
7.95 
11.42 

160  63 

1891 

166  72 

1892 

193.07 

189.1 

138  U2 

1894 

240.43 

Average 

141 

518 

5.84 

16.30 

10.46 

178  96 

The  average  death  rates  per  1,000  for  the  second  period  show  a 
decrease  from  the  rates  for  the  first  period  for  both  white  and  col- 
ored children,  the  white  rates  for  the  two  periods  being  G.28  and  5.84 
and  the  colored  rates  18.71  and  1G.30.  Although  the  per  cents  of  excess 
of  colored  death  rates  are  large,  the  second  period  shows  a  smaller  per 
cent  than  the  first,  the  per  cent  for  the  second  i)eriod  being  178.96  as 
compared  with  198.14  for  the  first. 

The  two  tables  following  show  for  the  three  periods  1881  to  1884, 
1885  to  1889,  and  1890  to  1894  the  average  annnal  deaths  and  death 
rates  per  10,000,  with  distinction  of  color  and  excess  and  per  cent  of 
excess  of  colored,  by  specified  causes. 
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AVSRAGB  AXUUAL  DEATHS,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  FOR  THB   PERIODS   1881   TO  1884, 

1885  TO  1889,  AND  1890  TO  1894,  BY  CAUSES. 


C«ILB«8. 


CoDSiUDpiioat 
Pneumonia  . . 


Total 


C'holem  infantum. 
CoBTulBions 


Total.... 

Malarial  fever. 

Diarrbea 

Diphtheria  . . . . 


Total 


Scrofula 
Syphnifl 


1881  to  1884. 

White. 

Colored. 

83.3 
18.8 

203.3 
53.5 

82.1 

256.8 

(fl) 

(a) 

(•) 

(a) 

1885  to  1889. 


White.      Colored. 


47.2 
10.6 


203.0 
55.2 


66.8 

18.  G 
8.2 

258.  2 


46.0 
38.8 


26.8 


84.8 


1890  to  1894. 

>STiite. 

Colored. 

42.8 
16.4 

183.2 
51.2 

59.2             237.4 

17.4 
10.4 

30.0 
43.2 

27.8 

73.8 

Total 

dl.7 

dl4.3 

2.4 

30.0 

2.4 

16.8 

Other  ranges  

1 438.  0 

e  879.  6 

:J88.6 

~'930.4 

410.8 

016.8 

Grand  total 

584.3 

1,241.3 

525.0 

1,393.6 

528.8 

1,310.4 

a  included  in  '*  Other  causea." 

bNotinclnding  de.iths*in  1881. 

(  Not  inclndinjj;  deaths  from  diarrhoa  in  1884. 

d  Xot  incluclinj?  deaths  from  scrofula  in  1884. 

elacluding  deaths  from  cholera  infautum  and  convulsions,  and  from  diarrhea  and  scrofula  in  1881. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DEATH  RATE  PER  10,000,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  FOR  THE  PKP.IODS 
1881  TO  1884,  1885  TO  1889,  AND  1890  TO  1804,  BY  CAUSES. 


18S1  to  1884. 


Canscs. 


WhiUf. 


!   Col- 


CoDsiimption  . 
I'neumonia  . . . 

Total 


Exress  of 
colored. 


1885  to  1839. 


White. 


27.52     72.20     44.68   162.35;     20.05 
8.18:     19.00     10.82   132.27 


35.701    01.20|    55.50,  155.46;     28.37 


1800  to  1801. 


Excess  of 
colored. 


Per 
cent. 


While. 


239.  55     17.  71 
122.  48       6.  78 


Col. 
orcd. 


57.  66 
17.  0t> 


Cholera  infan- 

tam !     (a) 

ConTulsiona ..      (a) 


Total 


Typhoid  fever 
Kailarial  fever 

Warrhca 

I>iphtheria  . . . 

Total 


(fl) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a)         (a) 


(«) 


7.00 
3.48 


86.50   58.22     205.22 


15. 43;     7.  53 
13.011     0.53 


11.38  28.44    17.06 


05.32 

273.85 


149.  91 


8.83!    11.36 


2. 53     28. 65 

6.221      6.50,        .28       4.50 

6  4.78611.72    66.946145.10 

6.96i      2.50    c4.37;Cl08.73 


4.93 
2.55 
5.43 
4.25 


8.  38,     3.  45 

0.041    3.40 

11.  CO     6.17 


1.21 


69.  US 
136.86 
113.6:3 


Scrof  alft  . . , 
lilia  . . . 


d  26. 79  d  32. 17|  <l  5. 38  d  20. 08!    17. 16;  27. 23 


6.30i   62.95    62.656883.33 


.44       2.13 


£.74    e5.08 


1.60 


«4.34 


384.00 


<-586.49 


.43:    6.98 
.59     6.10 


1.02;  13.08 


254.04 


C3.04  c  251.  24 


24. 49|  74.  72 


Exce.ss  of 
colored. 


Per 
cent. 


30.  95     225.  58 
10.28'     151.62 


50.  23.     205. 10 


7.20 
4.30 


11.50 


4.38 

3.00 

3.5G 

.83 


9.  63'       2. 43       33. 75 
13.60       0.30!     216.28 


2.3.231     11.731     102.00 
6.G8 


0.231 
0.38; 


2.30 
3.17 


.25 


52.51 
103.50 
163.48 


C.58  f 232. 00 


10.07 


0.5511,523.26 


0.51 


Total . . . 
Other causM. .  fl90. 8ir.}12.  36/121. 55;  /03. 70|  165. 03  312. 05,147. 02 
Gnrad  total. 


933.  90 


12.061,182.35 


89.09 


440.81   186.77 


11.83 

22.  54 

10.  7l"      90.  53 

.16 

.83 

2.14 
3.15 

1.981,237.50 
2.32,     279.52 

.99 

5.29 
'J88. 55 

4.30     4:M.34 

1 

169.  96 

118,59       GO.  78 

73.52*  222.96  467.39  244.43 


109.63 


218.77,414.33;  195.56.      69.39 


« Included  in  "  Other  causes." 

^  Not  including  deaths  in  1884. 

^Kxceua  of  white. 

"Not  including  deaths  from  diarrhea  in  188-1. 

^Not  including  deaths  from  scrofula  in  1884. 

/iDcluding  deaths  irom  cholera  Infant iim  and  convulsions,  and  from  diarrhea  and  scrofula  in  1884. 
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The  death  rates  per  10,000  for  the  first  group  of  causes,  cousamption 
and  pneumonia,  show  a  constant  decrease,  for  both  white  and  colored^ 
during  the  three  periods,  the  white  rates  being  35.70,  28.37,  and  24.49, 
respectively,  and  the  colored  rates  91.20,  86.59,  and  74.72.  The  decrease 
in  the  colored  death  rate,  however,  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  in  the 
white,  this  being  brought  out  iu  the  percentages  of  excess  of  colored, 
where  the  percentages  for  the  second  and  third  period  are  seen  to 
exceed  the  percentage  of  excess  for  the  first  period. 

The  second  group,  causes  of  infant  mortality,  shows,  for  the  period 
1890  to  1894,  an  improved  condition,  both  actual  and  relative,  for  col- 
ored children  when  compared  with  the  preceding  period,  1885  to  1889. 
The  third  group  of  causes  shows  the  smallest  percentages  of  excess  of 
colored  death  rate.  In  deaths  resulting  from  diphtheria,  the  white  death 
rate  is  seen  to  be  iu  excess  of  the  colored  for  the  three  periods.  The 
fourth  group  of  causes  shows,  for  all  the  periods,  large  percentages  of 
excess  of  colored  death  rate. 

The  fourth  group  of  tabular  statements  presents  vital  statistics 
relating  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  covers  the  period  of  fourteen  years 
from  1882  to  1895.  The  death  rates  are  based  upon  figures  taken  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  health  of  Memphis.  For  each  of 
the  fourteen  years  1882  to  1895  the  succeeding  table  shows  theijopu- 
lation,  total  deaths,  and  deaths  i)er  1,000  of  both  white  and  colored, 
with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess  of  death  rate  of  colored ;  also  averages 
for  the  three  periods  1882  to  1885,  1886  to  1890,  and  1891  to  1895 : 

P0PULA.TI0N,  DEATHS,  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000,  MEMPHIS,  TEXN.,  1882  TO  1895. 


Year. 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Average 23,  507 


1886. 

1887. 
188S. 
1889. 
1800. 


Average 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
i894. 
1895. 


Average 


Population. 


White. 


21,  268 
22, 696 
24.219 
25,  845 


27,  581 
29, 432 
31,  407 
33,  516 
35,  766 


31,540 

38.  167 
40,  728 
43,  463 
46,  380 
49,494 

43,040 


Colored. 


16,984 
18, 136 

19.  365 

20,  679 


18,791 


30,  652 
32,  730 
34,  949 
37, 320 
89,850 

35,100 


Total  deaths. 


White. 


420 
610 
756 

666 


613 


677 
634 
537 
549 
696 

619 


Colored. 


22,081 

676 

23,  578 

673 

25, 176 

74.1 

26,  883 

657 

28,  706 

638 

25. 285 

678 

701 
793 
921 

818 


808 


749 
796 
795 
665 

706 


742 


777 
716 
698 
741 
773 

741 


Deaths  per  1,000. 


White. 


19.76 
26.88 
31.22 
25.77 


26.08 


24.51 
22.87 
23.  72 
19.60 
17.  84 


21.49 

17.74 
15.  57 
12.36 
11.84 
14.06 

14.17 


Colored. 


41.27 
43.73 
47.56 
39.56 


43.01 


33.92 
33.76 
31.  58 
24.74 
24.59 


29.35 


Excess  of  colored. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


21.52 
16.85 
16.34 
13.79 


16.93 


9.41 
10.89 
7.  86 
5.14 
6.75 


7.86 


25.35 
21.88 
19.97 
19.86 
19  40 

7.61 
6.81 
7.61 
8.02 
5.34 

21.11 

6.94 

108.96 
62.69 
52.34 
53.51 


64.95 


38.39 
47.62 
33.14 
26.22 
37.84 


36.59 


42.90 
40.53 
61.57 
67.74 
37.98 

48.95 
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»otli  white  aud  colored  the  table  shows  that  tlie  death  rate  has 
ed  daring  the  three  periods,  the  white  death  rates  for  the  periods 
16.08,  21.49,  aud  14.17,  respectively,  while  those  of  the  colored 
H,  29.35,  and  21.11.  The  percentages  of  excess  of  colored  are 
r  the  first  period,  36.59  for  the  second,  and  48.95  for  the  third- 
the  percentage  of  excess  of  colored  for  the  third  period  is 
than  that  for  the  second,  the  percentages  for  the  two  periods 
siderably  less  than  that  for  the  first. 

illowing  table  shows,  for  the  years  1886  to  1895,  the  total  deaths 
iths  per  1,000  of  total  population  of  both  white  and  colored 
1  under  5  years  of  age,  with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess  of 
death  rate: 

8  AND  DEATH  KATE  PEB  l.OOO  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  CHILDREN 
UNDER  5  YEARS  OF  AGE,  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  1886  TO  1895. 


Total  deaths. 

Deaths  per  1,000. 

Year. 

1 
1 

White. 

Colored. 

13.54 

12.26 

10.37 

8.33 

8.50 

Excess  of  colored. 

vv  uite. 

V'Viurvu . 

Number. 

Per  cent 

201 
194 
202 
144 
157 

299 
289 
261 
224 
244 

7.29 
6.59 
6.43 
4.30 
4.39 

6.25 
5.67 
3.94 
4.03 
4.11 

85. 73 

86.04 

61.28 

93.72 

93.63 

■aire 

180 

263 

5.C9 

10.  42             4.  73 

K9  on 

••6^  ....-..•....•-••.. 

178                 287 

4.66 
3.63 
2.76 
3.21 
2.59 

8. 71             4  OR 

86  01 

148 
120 
149 
128 

215 
200 
245 
222 

6.57 

5.98 
6.56 
6.57 

2.94 
3.22 
3.35 
2.98 

80.99 

116.67 

104.  36 

115.06 

rjkire ... .................... 

145 

232 

8.31 

6.60 

3.29 

99.15 

I  mf^v  .......................... 

I  an  inspection  of  the  averages  for  the  two  five-year  periods  it  is 
at  the  death  rates  per  1,000  of  both  white  and  colored  children 
decrease  in  the  second  period  from  the  averages  for  the  first 
For  whites  the  rate  for  the  first  period  is  6.69  and  for  the  sec- 
1,  while  the  colored  rates  for  the  two  periods  are  10.42  and  6.60, 
ively.  The  per  cent  of  excess  of  colored,  however,  is  greater  in 
>iid  than  in  the  first  period,  being  99.15  for  the  second  aud  82.95 
first,  showing  that  the  colored  death  rate  has  not  decreased  as 
as  the  white. 

iwo  statements  following  show  for  the  three  periods  1882  to  1885, 
1890,  and  1891  to  1895,  the  average  annual  deaths  and  death 
er  10,000,  with  distinction  of  color  and  excess  and  per  cent  of 
of  colored,  by  specified  causes. 
179— No.  10 4 
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AVERAGE  ANKUAL  DEATHS,  MEKPHIS,  TENN.,  FOR  THE  PERIODS  1882  TO  1865,  1886 

TO  1890.  AND  1891  TO  ISBS.  BY  <:AUSSS. 


Caoaes. 


ConstimptuMi .... 
Pneumonia 

Total 

Cholera  infantum 
ConA-Bki«U8 

Total 

Typhoid  fever... 
Malarialfover... 

Diarrhea 

Diphtheria 

Total 

Scrofula  

Syphilis 

Total 

Otfaor  causes 

Grrand  total 


1882  to  1885. 

18S0  to  1890. 

1891  to  18K. 

White. 

Colored. 

"NVhitc. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

60.5 
39.8 

122.8 
65.5 

76.6 
36.0 

127.2 
57.8 

•8.4 
36.6 

1SS.4 

64.8 

120.3 

188.3 

112.6 

18.).  0 

106.0 

197.4 

ia3 

IB.B 

11.8 
4L0 

15.6 
IS.6 

9.2 
40.8 

11.6 
4.4 

11.2 
212 

1S.6 

S2.I8 

28. -2 

Sb.O 

1«.0 

23.4 

14. « 

27.0 

32.8 

7.3 

ll.A 

38.3 

31.3 

2.3 

22.4 

35.4 
16.2 
16.2 

16.4 

51.6 

10. « 

9.0 

1«.0 
17.« 
ll.« 
12.8 

18.2 

23.2 

16.4 

4.6 

81.1 

«S.4 

119.2 

87.t 

5S.3 

7».4 

1.3 
2.3 

5.3 
3.5 

.6 
1.2 

2.8 
2.2 

.6 
1.6 

3.0 
4.0 

11. 6 

8.8 

1.8 

5.0 

2.2 

7.0 

389.4 

475.0 

445.0 

415.2 

436.2 

432.8 

613.0 

808.3 

677.8 

742.2 

618.6 

74L0 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DEATfl   RATE  PER  10,090,  MEMPHIS,  TENJif,,  FOR  THE  PEPJODS 

1882  TO  1885,  1880  TO  1890,  AND  1891  TO  1895,  BY  CAUSES. 


Causes. 


Consumption 

Pneumonia 

Total 

Cholera  infantum 
C<mTnlsimiB 

Total 

Typhoid  fever . . . 
Malarial  fe  v«r . . . 

Diarrhea 

Dipktiieria 

Total 

Scrofula.... 

Syphilis 

Total 

Other  causes 

Grand  total 


1882  to  1885. 


1686  <o  1890. 


1891  to  1895. 


White 


34.^5 
16.93 


Col- 
ored. 


05.85 
34.86 


Excess  of 
colored. 


Num* 
ber. 


81.10 
17.93 


51.18 


100.21 


4.  38       6.  28 


B.53 


7.«1 


21.82 


5.06 
11.49 
13.  "05 

it.  10 


28.10 


6.12 
20.38 
1«.66 

1.22 


34.50'    44.36 


.55 
.98 


2.62 

1.86 


1.53 


4.68 


165.65   2a2.76 


260.77   430.13 


49.03 


1.90 
16.20 


26.19 


.16 
8.89 
2.71 


9.86 


P«r 
cent. 


White. 


Col- 
ored. 


Excess  of 
entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


90.60 
105.91 


95.80 


21.29 
11.41 


35.70 


43.38, 
FI8.13 


4.95 


50.30 
22.86 


73.16 


3.64 


Per 
cent. 


26.61 107.  D8 
11.45^00.35 


37.46,104.03 


255. 25 


2.  99i  1«.  13 


6.94   19.77 


2.68- 
77.37 
19.43 


al.68ai54.ie 


7.10 

1L22 

5.14 


6.49 

20.41 

3.95 

2.56 


al.311a35.99 
12. 141904. 26 


10.83 


28.64     28.60iM.41 


2.27 

.88 


412.731 

89.80 


.19     1.11 

.  38;       .  87 


3.15 


87.11 


205. 88' 


.571     1.98 


52.50;  141.09164.22 


a.  61 

9.10 

al.19 


121.14 


White 


Excess  of 
^  ,  colored. 

€ol- 

®'^-  Num  I    Per 
ber.  1  c«t 


15.90  37.78  2!.  88    137.61 


8.39 


24.29 


16.46;  ia07|    120-02 


56. 24 1  31.95,    IM-M 

1  '-  >      T 


2.661    3.I9J      .53|     l&S 

1.01     6.88|    5.32|    9»T5 


3.67 


aL56  044.66 


5.61 


at).  40 

61.61 

a30.13 


20.81 


.921484. 21 

.  49  128. 05 


3.66 
4.08 
2.66 
2.9S 


9.52I    5.85J    159.  <• 


;ljf[ 


4.62;      .96     2^2 

5.38]  m-g 

2.011     75. 5» 


9.46 
4.C7 
1.61 


12.36  Si.  66 


aL62{«m 


«.7»     *••< 


.14.      .8S|      .71!   »7.g 
.36     1.14       .78:    at** 


I.4I4247.37, 


.50 


23.13  16.39:    09.04  123.30  23.36< 

I  I  L  -1. 


1!     r-c 


166. 36     64. 95   214. 90  293. 54   78. 64!  66. 59   14L  73,2U.  11;  69. 38, 

I  III  \        !        1 


48. 


a  'Excean  «f  white. 


Ill  the  first  group  of  causes,  viz,  consumx^tioii  and  pneumonia,  tbei 
is  a  constant  decrease  in  the  death  rate  for  both  the  white  and  colore^ 
population.    The  death  rates  per  10,000  for  whites  for  the  three  perioS-^ 
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are  51.18, 35.70,  and  24.29,  respectively,  while  the  colored  death  rates 
for  the  same  periods  are  100«21,  73.16,  and  56.24.  The  percentages  of 
excess  of  colored  death  rate,  however,  show  an  increase  for  the  three 
periods,  being  95.S0  for  the  first,  104.93  for  the  second,  and  131.54  for 
the  third,  demonstrating  that  the  decrease  in  the  colored  death  rate 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  decrease  in  the  white. 

The  second  group,  canses  of  infant  mortality,  shows  a  decrease  in 
the  per  c^it  of  excess  of  colored  for  the  third  period  when  compared 
with  the  first,  but  an  increase  when  compared  with  the  second.  The 
third  group  of  causes  shows  the  smallest  percentages  of  excess  of  col- 
ored, being  28.64  for  the  first  period,  20,31  for  the  second,  and  50.49  for 
the  third.  As  in  the  three  preceding  cities,  in  deaths  resulting  from 
diphtheria  the  rate  per  10,000  is  greater  for  whites  in  all  three  periods. 
The  fourth  group  of  causes  shows  large  percentages  of  excess  of  colored 
death  rate. 

The  final  group  of  tabular  statements  relates  to  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  city  of  Eichmond,  Va.  The  figures  upon  which  the  rates  are  based 
are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  health  of  Eichmond, 
the  returns  covering  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  namely,  from  1881  to 
1895. 

The  table  immediately  following  shows,  for  each  of  the  fifteen  years, 

1881  to  1895,  the  population,  total  deaths,  and  deaths  per  1,000  of  both 

vhite  and  colored,  with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess  of  deaths  per 

1,000  of  colored  j  also  averages  for  the  five-year  periods  1881  to  1885, 

1886  to  1890,  and  1891  to  1895: 

K)PULA.TIOX,  DEATHS,  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  1881  TO  1895. 


• 

Popnlittioii. 

Total  de&tbs. 

Deaths  per  1,000. 

Tear. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Excess  of  colored. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1881 

1882....  

1888....  

1884... 

1885 ;;;;;;;;;;; 

8«,900 
38,091 
89,800 
40,507 
41,865 

28,243 
28,661 
29,084 
29,514 
29,950 

921 
842 
835 
881 
031 

1,289 
1,158 
1,168 
1,108 
1,085 

24.05 
22.10 
21.34 
21.72 
22.24 

45.64 
40.40 
40.16 
39.57 
36.23 

20.69 
18.30 
18.92 
17.85 
13.99 

82.93 
82.81 
89.08 
82.18 
62.90 

Average 

39,348 

29,090 

882 

1,174 

22.42 

40.34 

17.92 

79.98 

188«... 

1887.. 

1888... 

1880..   

1880..:;;;;;;;*;"--- 

43,205 
44,582 
46,009 
47.481 
49,034 

30, 393 
30,842 
31,297 
31,760 
32, 330 

886 
952 
972 
945 
1.166 

1,059 
1,258 
1,176 
1,223 
1,360 

20.51 
21.35 
21.13 
19.90 
23.78 

34.84 
40.79 
37.68 
38.51 
42.25 

14.  33 
19.44 
16.45 
18.61 
18.47 

60.87 
91.05 
77.85 
93.52 
77.67 

^Terag© 

46,062 

31,324 

984 

1,216 

21.37 

38.83 

17.46 

81.74 

1891.. 

m. 

18B3..: 

18W.. 

i8»..:;;;;;;— •;;• 

50.603 
52,222 
53,894 
55, 618 
57. 398 

32,706 
33,183 
33,678 
34,171 
34,676 

1,138 

1,100 

1,059 

915 

756 

1,287 
1,274 
1,278 
1,029 
1,011 

22.49 
21.06 
19.65 
16.45 
13.17 

89.35 
38.39 
37.95 
30.11 
29.16 

16.86 
17.33 
18.30 
13.66 
15.99 

74.97 
82.29 
93.13 
83.04 
121. 41 

Average 

53,947 

33,682 

994 

.   1,176 

18.42 

34.91 

16.49 

89.54 
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An  inspection  of  the  averages  for  the  three  five-year  periods  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  population  as  well  as  in  the 
death  rate  of  the  white,  the  average  colored  death  rate  per  1,000  for  the 
first  period  being  40.34,  for  the  second  38.83,  and  for  the  third  34.01. 
Eelatively,  as  compared  with  the  whites,  there  has  been  an  increase. 
In  other  words,  the  colored  death  rate  has  not  decreased  as  rapidly  jis 
the  white  death  rate.  For  the  first  five-year  period  the  excess  of  the 
colored  death  rate  was  79.98  per  cent,  for  the  second  period  81.74  per 
cent,  and  for  the  third  period  89.54  per  cent. 

The  following  statements  show  for  the  three  five-year  periods,  1881 
to  1886,  1886  to  1890,  and  1891  to  1895,  the  average  annual  deaths  and 
death  rates  per  10,000,  with  distinction  of  color  and  excess  and  percent 
of  excess  of  colored,  by  specified  causes : 


AVEKAGE  ANNUAL  DEATHS,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  FOR  THE  PERIODS  1881  TO  1885,  1«6 

TO  1890,  AND  1891  TO  1896,  BY  CAUSES. 


Causes. 


Consumption  .... 
Pneumonia 

Total 

Cholera  infantum 
ConvulHion9(a).  . 
Stillbirtbs 

Total 

Typhoid  fever  . . . 

Duirrhea 

Diphtheria 

Total 

Scrofula  

Syphilis 

Total 

Other  causes 

Grand  total 


1881  to  1885. 


1886  to  1890. 


1891  to  1805. 


White. 


100.6 
38.6 


139.2 


39.8 
17.0 
66.0 


112.8 


36.0 
29.2 
12.4 


77.6 


1.2 
2.0 


3.2 


549.2 


882.0 


Colored.      White.      Colored.  '    White.   ,  Colorwl. 


159.8 
60.0 


219.8 


37.0 

54.8 

102.0 


193.8 


34.6 

30.2 

6.2 


70.0 


8.2 
3.6 


11.8 


678.2 


1, 173. 6 


a  Includes  adults. 


98.0 
46.6 


144.6 


28.0 
18.2 
64.2 


110.4 


26.4 
27.4 
20.4 


74.2 


1.2 
2.6 


3.8 


651.2 


130.4 
65.6 


196.0 


25.2 

47.2 

127.6 


200.0 


14.0 
23.0 
17.4 


64.4 


6.0 
5.8 


11.8 


754.2 


"I 


984. 2       1, 216. 4 


100.0 
53.2 


153.2 


25.0 
19.4 
79.6 


124.0 


27.8 
25.4 
19.6 


72.8 


.2 
1.6 


1.8 


641.8 


993.6 


117.0 
82.3 


199.3 


32.4 

57.6 

165.8 


255.8 


14.4 

22. 4 

8.6 


<6.4 


.   l.€ 
7.0 

I« 

"665.  a' 

Tits.  8 
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AVERAGE   ANNUAL  DEATH  RATE  PER  10,000,  RICHMOND.  VA.,  FOR   THE   PERIODS 

1881  TO  1885,  1886  TO  1890,  AND  1891  TO  1895,  BY  CAUSES. 


1881  to  1885. 

1886  to  1890. 

■ 

1891  to  1895. 

Caiues. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Excess  of 
colored. 

Whit«. 

Excess  of 

^  ,        Colored. 
Col- 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Exce.sH  of 
colored. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

ored. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

16.20 
14.64 

Per 
cent. 

ConHnmptioii  .... 
Pneumonia 

25.57 
9.81 

54.93 
20.63 

29.86 
10.82 

114.82 
110.30 

21.27  41.63 
10.12   20.94 

20.36   95.72 

10. 82 106. 92 

i 

18.54 
9.86 

34.74 

24.40 

87.38 
147.46 

Total 

35.38     75.56 

40.18 

113.57,    31.39J  62.57 

31.18'  99.33 

28.40  59.14 

30.74 

108. 24 

Cholera  in  fan  turn 
CoiiTtilsioDS  (a).. 
Stillbirths 

10. 12     12.  72 

4.  32     18. 84 

14. 2  ^     36.  06 

2.60 
14.52 
20.83 

25.69 
336. 11 
146.  38 

6. 08!     8.  04 

3.95'  15.07 

13.94    10.74 

1.96'  32.24 
11.12  281.  52 
26.80192.25 

4.63 

3.60 

14.76 

9.62 
17.10 
49.23 

4.99 
13.60 
34.47 

107. 78 
375. 00 
233.64 

Total 

28.67J    66.62!    37.95 

132.  37 

23.97   63.85|  39.88166.37 

22.99 

75.95 

52.96 

230.  36 

Typhoid  ferer  . . . 

Diarrhea 

Diphtheria 

9.15     11.89 
7.  42i     10.  38 
3. 15       1.  79 

2.74 

2.96 

M.36 

29.96 

3'.).  89 

&75.98 

6. 73     4. 47 
5. 95     7. 34 
4.43|     5.56 

b  1.  26,628. 19 
1.39;  23.36 
1.13    25.51 

5.15     4.28 
4.  71     6. 95 
3. 63     2. 55 

6.87 

2.24 

61.08 

620.33 

47,  56 

642.35 

Total 

19.72:    24.06 

1 

4.34 

22.01 

840. 00 
143. 14 

16.11 

17.37 

1.26 

7.82 

13.49   13.78 

.29 

.43 

1.79 

2.15 

Scrofula 

Syphilis 

.  30       2. 82 
.51       1.24 

2.52 
.73 

.26 
.57 

1.92 
1.85 

1.66:638.46 
1.  28j224.  56 

.  04       .  47 
.  29     2.  08 

1.075.00 
617.24 

Total 

.  81       4.  06 

3.25 

401.23 

.83 

3.77 

2.94 

354.22 

.33 

2.  55 

2.22 

672. 73 

Other  causes 

139.67 

233.13 

93.56 

67.03 

141. 37 

240.76 
388.32 

99.39 

70.  30 

1  118.  t>7  197.  67 

78.70 

66.15 

Ciraud  total 

224.15 

403. 43 

179.28 

79.98 

213.  67 

174.65   81.74 

■ 

184.18 

:^9.09 

164.91 

89.54 

a  Includes  adults. 


6  Excess  of  white. 


With  the  exception  of  the  second  group  of  causes,  namely,  causes 
of  infant  mortality,  there  has  been  for  the  groups  of  specified  causes 
a  constant  decrease  in  the  colored  death  rates.  For  the  first  group, 
consumption  and  pneumonia,  the  colored  death  rates  are  seen  to 
^  75.56  for  the  first  period,  62.57  for  the  second,  and  «o9.14  for  the 
*^ii*d,  the  percentages  of  excess  of  colored  death  rate  being  113.57, 
^•33,  and  108.24.  In  the  group  of  causes  of  infant  mortality  the  death 
^te  has  increased  both  actually  and  relatively.  For  the  first  five-year 
period  the  death  rate  is  66.62  and  the  excess  of  the  colored  death  rate 
J^2.37  per  cent,  while  for  the  third  five-year  period  the  death  rate  is 
'•^.95  and  the  excess  of  the  colored  death  rate  230.36  per  cent.  In  the 
third  group,  typhoid  fever  in  the  second  and  third  periods  and  diph- 
"*«tia  in  the  first  and  third  show  the  white  death  rate  to  be  in  excess 
^^  the  colored.  The  fourth  group  shows  the  largest  percentages  of 
®^cess  of  colored  death  rate. 

I'he  following  table  drawn  from  preceding  statements  summarizes 

^^  the  five  cities  of  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Memphis,  and 

^*<ihmond  the  average  annual  death  rates  per  1,000  of  both  white 

^<1  colored,  with  excess  and  per  cent  of  excess  of  deaths  per  1,000  of 

^Jored,  for  three  periods  of  years.    The  three  periods  are  embraced 

^^lin  the  years  1880  to  1895.    Although  the  years  covered  in  any 

^^  period  are  not  absolutely  the  same  for  all  the  cities,  they  are 

^ftciently  identical  for  comparative  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  by 

^Hmining  the  separate  statements  from  which  the  summary  was  made* 
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AVEBAGE  ANNUAL  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,090  AND  EXCESS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EXCESS 
or  COLORED  FOR  THREE  PERIODS  OF  Y£ARS»B7  CITIES. 


First  period.               |             Second  period. 

Third  period. 

City. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

ExoeMof 
colored. 

White. 

19.25 
19.46 
22.30 
21.49 
2L37 

Col 
ored. 

Excess  of 
oelorod. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Exec 
colo 

Num- 
ber. 

saof- 
red. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Atlanta 

Baltlmare 

Chnrleatoo... 

Jdemphis 

Ricbioond ... 

18.22 
22.60 
25.40 
26.98 
22.42 

37.96 
36.15 
44.08 
43.01 
4a  34 

19.74 
13.55 
18.68 
16.93 
17.92 

106.41 
59.92 
73.62 
04.95 
79.96 

33.41 
30.52 
46.74 
29.35 
38.83 

14.16 
11.06 
24.44 
7.86 
17.46 

73.61 
56.87 
109.63 
36.59 
81.74 

18.03 
20.01 
2L88 
14.17 
18.42 

32.70 
31.47 
41.43 
21.11 
34.91 

14.73 
11.46 
10.55 
6.94 
16.49 

81.66 
57.24 
89.39 
48.95 
89.54 

Table  XIII. — Sickness j  by  sanitary  eondition  of  houses,  2>p.  366,  367. — 
In  this  table  the  total  x)ersoDS  embraced  in  the  investigation,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  x^ersons  sick  during  the  year,  are  classified  by  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  houses  in  which  they  lived;  first,  as  to  light  and 
air,  whether  good,  fair,  or  bad;  second,  as  to  ventilation,  whether  good, 
fair,  or  bad;  third,  as  to  cleanliness,  whether  good,  fair,  or  bad;  and, 
fourth,  as  to  outside  sanitary  condition,  whether  good,  fair,  or  bad. 
Taking  up  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  the  IG  groups  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  it  is  seen  that,  so  far  as  regards  light  and  air,  577  persons  are 
reported  as  living  in  houses  where  it  was  good,  and  of  these  persons  1G3, 
or  28.25  per  cent,  were  sick  during  the  year,  the  average  days  of  sick- 
ness of  those  reporting  being  45.4G;  348  persons  lived  in  houses  in 
which  the  light  and  air  was  fair,  and  of  these  36.21  per  cent  were  sick 
during  the  year,  the  average  days  of  sickness  of  those  reporting  being 
C0.27,  and  367  persons  lived  in  houses  in  which  light  and  air  was  bad, 
32.70  per  cent  of  whom  were  sick  during  the  year,  the  average  days 
of  sickness  of  those  reporting  being  42.75.     So  far  as  ventilation  was 
concerned,  the  largest  per  cent  of  sick  persons  (36.07)  was  found  amoDf 
those  living  in  houses  where  ventilation  was  bad,  while  31.10  i^er  ceat 
was  found  where  it  was  fair,  and  but  28.49  x>6r  cent  where  ventilatioi 
was  good.    As  regards  cleanliness,  28.64  x>er  cent  of  the  i>^80ds  liviog 
in  houses  where  it  was  reported  as  good  were  sick  during  the  year, 
33.59  per  cent  where  it  was  fair,  and  32.45  i^er  cent  where  it  was  bad. 
The  effect  of  the  outside  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  in  Atlanta  on 
the  health  of  their  occupants  was  quite  marked.    Of  persons  surrounded 
by  bad  sanitary  conditions  35.14  per  cent  were  sick  during  the  year, 
30.30  per  cent  of  those  surrounded  by  fair  sanitary  conditions  were 
sick,  while  of  those  enjoying  good  sanitary  surroundings  but  27.79  p^^ 
cent  suffered  from  sickness  dnring  the  year.    The  parts  of  the  tal>^ 
relating  to  the  10  groups  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  single  group  in  Cs^^' 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  the  32  groups  in  other  cities  may  be  examined  is  ^ 
similar  manner  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses  and  the  healtli  of 
their  occupants  be  seen.    While  bad  conditions  of  light  and  air,  venti- 
lation, cleanliness,  and  outside  sanitation  do  not  invariably  sliow  tt^^ 
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largest  per  ceut  of  sickness,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  a  rule 
bad  conditioDS  lead  to  a  greater  per  cent  of  sickness  among  those  so 
surrounded. 

Ailments  which  are  not  influenced  or  cansed  by  sanitary  conditions, 
such  as  accidents,  childbirth,  etc.,  have  been  omitted  from  considera- 
tion in  making  up  this  table. 

Table  XIV. — Sanitary  condition  of  houses,  pp,  367^  368, — This  table 
classifies  the  houses  in  each  group  as  to  their  sanitary  condition, 
whether  good,  fair,  or  bad.  Of  the  IG  groups  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  light 
and  air  were  reported  as  good  in  120  houses,  fair  in  80,  and  bad  in  82; 
ventilation  was  good  in  112  houses,  fair  in  73,  and  bad  in  97;  cleanli- 
ness was  good  in  98,  fair  in  105,  and  bad  in  79;  and  the  outside  sani- 
tary condition  was  good  in  96  houses,  fair  in  56,  and  bad  in  130.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  table  itself  for  the  conditions  as  found  in  the 
other  groups  and  cities. 

Table  XV. — General  description  of  homes,  pp.  368,  369. — Table  XV 
deals  with  the  general  character  of  the  houses  composing  each  group 
and  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  each  group  is  located. 
It  also  shows  the  number  of  houses  in  each  group,  together  with  the 
number  of  bathrooms,  water-closets,  and  privies  pertainiug  thereto. 
Bathrooms  were  found  in  but  11  of  the  groups  embraced  in  the  can- 
vass, the  total  number  of  houses  having  bathrooms  being  only  43. 
Water-closets  were,  likewise,  found  in  comparatively  few  groups, 
privies  being  the  rule. 


Table  I.— RELATIONSHIP  TO  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  GROUPS. 

ATLiiNTA,  GA le  GROUPS. 


Gronp 
Butnber. 

Heads  of 
fatmHios. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Parents. 

Broth- 
ers and 
a  i  stars. 

Grand- 
children. 

Nephfiws 

and 

nieces. 

Board- 
ers. 

Lodgers. 

other 

rclatiou- 

8  hips. 

Total. 

18 
23 
14 
7 
17 
U 
15 
16 
21 
18 

F. 

19 
25 
18 
15 
22 
17 
17 
23 
23 
19 

M.    F. 

M. 
.... 

F.  jM. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

38 
52 
31 
25 
37 
36 
30 
35 
50 
44 
48 
39 
42 
14 
32 
25 

564 

F. 

1 

20 
27 
17 
15 
12 
22 
10 
18 
27 
22 
25 
19 

18 
30 
23 
14 
19 
10 
13 
28 
20 
21 
23 
23 
17 
12 
20 
18 

5 

42 

1...    **' 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

a\ 

58 

i... 

.... 

1 

43 

i *' 

«  •  •  • 

*i* 

■  «  •  ■ 
•  •  «  • 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

■   V  w  • 

1 

2 

I 
1 
3 
3 

2 
.... 

3 
2 

1 
5 

1 
2 
1 
5 

•   •   a    • 

1 

.... 

S3 

1... 

"i' 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

1 

2 

"2* 
2 

1 

1 

b'Z 

49 

39 

1 
1 

M 

1... 

M..; 

11... 

12... 

U..    "•' 
14..  

J5..: 

16.. 



.... 

1 
2 

1 
3 

■  «  •  • 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

58 

c3 

54 

3 
2 

2 

44 

18       21 

SI 

14 
14 
5 
12 
11 

232 

2  1 

1 

4 

2 

•  •  «  • 

1 

50 

20  '  20 

1 
4 

41 

15 
14 
16 

5 
19 
13 

1 

1 

a\ 

35 

1 

1 
.... 

. 

8$ 

1 
Ifi 

1 
11 

2 
22 

""i* 

0 

38 

1 

18 

.... 

8 

0 

«  •  ■  « 

dl 

Total 

305   291 

1 

318 

3 

19 

18 

5 

8 

708 

a  Servant. 

b  Grandmother  and  servant. 


e Grandmother,  aunt,  and  cousin. 
d  Sec  preceding  znotes. 
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Taui^  I.~RELATI0NSHIP  TO  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES,   BY  GROUPS— Cone' 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.-IO  GROUPS. 


Group 
n  timber. 


Heaas  of      Chil- 
faiullieB.  I   dren. 


M. 

1 

21 
21 
18 
15 
24 
17 
21 
23 
22 
21 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total. 

203 

F.    I  M. 


23 
25 
24 
23 
24 
20 
24 
26 
24 
26 


18 

37 

16 

32 

23 

16 

I  33 

17 

'  20 

j  28 


239  240 


F. 


22 
21 
32 
27 
24 
12 
24 
24 
23 
37 


246 


I  Broth-     p_n„j 
Parento.  era  and  J^^'™^^ 
Bistors. ; 


^"CT'   Board. 


1 

i 


4 

6 
8 
2 

6 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.— 1  GROUP. 


.1    88 


90 

83 

69 



4   8 

9 

1 

1 

■   B  •  • 

10 

g2  im 


OTHER  CITIES-32  GROUPS. 


1 

IT 

8 
13 
18 
30 
13 

3 

13 
13 

4 
22 
15 

7 
10 
14 

9 
17 

5 

4 

4 
16 

9 
11 
22 
14 
10 
21 
10 

17 
4 
2 

8 

9 

21 

18 

31 

14 

11 

16 

16 

6 

24 

17 

7 

15 

16 

9 

21 

5 

4 

5 

21 

13 

16 

23 

18 

10 

28 

14 

18 

5 

6 

7 

9 

9 

11 

21 

34 

11 

5 

9 

24 

2 

34 

18 

14 

10 

15 

3 

18 

7 

7 

6 

18 

21 

16 

18 

13 

17 

18 

26 

21 

3 

2 

4 

444 

8 
16 
15 
19 
29 
20 
11 

8 
21 

9 

no 

23 

12 

15 

19 

2 

18 

6 

6 

8 

24 

13 

16 

22 

17 

7 

6 

28 

35 

8 

2 

3 

476 

1 
9. 

•  a  •  • 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
.... 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

16 

2 

5 
1 
3 

3 

23  : 

27  1 

3 

(  2 

1 
I 

1 

—  -i-  — 

4 

i* 

1 
7 
5 

1 

.... 

1 

1 
3 

I 

, 

5 

6 

hi 

6 

i3  26 

7 

1 

I 

7 
3 

1 

' 

9  1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

(ii  1  j2 

0 

5 

2 

41  ....  43 

10 

8 

1 
1 
5 

■""1"" 

1 

9 

57  ; 
35 
21 
21 

11 

.... 

1 
2 



1 
1 

2 

1 

.... 

di    .... 

12 

' 

1 

13 

i 



1 

14 

.... 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

m  m  m  m 

.... 

2 
2 

1 
2 

"i" 

1 

' 

1 

15 

1 

1 

1 

a2 

31 

16 

ia 

17 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

5 

4 

41 

18 

1 
3 

"3* 

1 
1 
1 

' 

1 

13 

19 

1 

1 

....!.... 

1 

15 

20 

] 

1 
6 
2 

1 

1 

10 

21 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 

.... 

* 

1  '■>   1 

1   5 

-  •  *  • 

22 

il 

40 

22 

23 

2 

1 

2 
I 

•  •  ■  • 

38 
28 

24 

1 


1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

4 

1 

1 

ml  

47 

25 

i 

2 
2 

1 

2 

nl  2d 

26 

1 

'•  ■*■ 

29 
44  ! 

27 

.... 

1 

1 

....   2 

-...02  pi 

28 

1 
2 

36 

29 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1  i  , 

di  ■ 

41 

30 

i 

8 

31 

1 

I 

....1  ...L... 

4 

6 

32 

1 
25 

1 

22 

1 

10 

"■■'■■"•"■■'""■''""■ 

;{65 

2 

42 

17 

20 

Total . . 

452 

34 

15 

6 

31 

13 

/7 

/13 

911 

> 

1-^ 


a  CouKiiiA. 

6  Grandmother. 

c  Amit. 

d  Cousin. 

r  Aunt,  and  1  not  reported. 

/Soo  prtcedinjf  notes. 

aCouRiii  aiul  Hervant. 

A  Grandauut. 


i  Servant,  annt,  and  friend. 

i'  Aunt  and  consiu. 
Servant. 
I  Grandmother  and  great-grandchild. 
tnUnclo. 

n  Great -«:randchild. 
o  Not  rept>rted. 
p  Graudnieoe. 
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Table  II.— SIZES  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  GROUPS. 
ATLAl^^TA,  OA.— 16  GROUPS. 


Families  of  tho  number  of  persons  noted. 

Total 

t.          Groap  niunber. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

Over 

10. 

fam- 
ilies. 

1 

4 
6 

3 
I 
6 
8 
6 
4 
5 
2 
4 
7 
5 
3 
3 
3 

4 
6 

6 
4 
7 
2 
4 
9 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
2 
4 

4 
7 
3 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 
6 

""3" 

1 
3 

'i 

1 

4 
3 
1 
4 
3 
3 
...... 

4 
3 

"  ■;■ 

4 

1 
3 
2 

...... 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 

2 
2 

1 
1 

...... 

3 

4 
2 
3 

I 

19 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

27 

3 

2 

1 
2 

19 

4 

15 

5 

i 
1 

............. 

25 

6 

"i 

17 

7 

18 

8 

24 

» 

1 
3 

1 
3 

*  *  *  * 

20 

10 

2 
1 

1 

21 

U 

1 
1 

1  

21 

12 

2 :      1 

24 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

20 

14 

5 
2 
2 

1 

...... 

1" 

16 

16 

3 
2 

i 

16 

16 

.                 ' 

16 

i 

Total 

22 

65 

76 

48 

42 

27 

22 

9 

8 

5 

.^91 

NASHVILLE,  TENN— 10  GROUPS. 


1 

1 

4 
2 
5 
2 
4 
6 
4 
6 
6 
6 

2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
4 
4 
5 
8 
4 

4 

7 
8 
7 
1 
6 
5 
1 
1 
6 

5 
5 
8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
10 
2 
1 

3 

4 
...... 

2 
3 

1 
1 
2 
4 

4 
1 
1 
3 
2 

1 

1 

23 

2    . 
...... 

1 

25 

1 

25 

25 

2 

1    

25 
21 

A                   "••••••••••••-•••••- 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

3    . 

1    . 

1; 
3    . 

1    

i 

24 
20 

2 

2 
. . . . . 

26 

10...  

1    

1 

2rt 

Total  

6 

44 

38 

46 

53 

21 

18 

12 

5 

3 

1              'Hi\ 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS— 1  GROUP. 


5 

25 

23 

18 

14 

2 

4 

5 

98 




OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS. 

1.... 

1 
1 
7 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
3 
...... 

3 
2 

1 
1 

2          '^ 

1 
1 
...... 

5 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
6 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

2....  

2 

6 

3 
5 

2 

10 

3 ; 

2 
2 

1  1        1 
1         4 

22 

4....    

5           2 

1 
1 

20 

5...      

7 

1 

2 

4 
0 

5 

4 

3 

4 
0 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

:i2 

15 

«... 

7....    

2 

1 

1 

1 

11 

8...           

9..    

2 

1 

1 
4 

4 

1 
2 

17 

1 

1 
1 
...... 

1 

1 

16 
6 

10...  

0           * 

11...      

12  .  

13., 

14.. 

15.. 

18, 

17. 

18. 

10    *"••.. 

...... 

""1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

4 

5 

10 

""2" 

4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 

**2' 
2 

1 
2 
6 
5 
2 
6 
2 
5 

""3* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

19 

7 

4 
1 

3 

15 

4 

* 

*  i 

16 

9 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

21 
5 

2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 

1 

1 

5 

ao.      - 

•••••" 

1 

4 
1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 

5 

«.       -• 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 
6 
6 
1 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 

6 
2 

4 
7 
3 
1 
11 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

2L 

S-... ;; : 

15 

*i.    ............. 

ii  • 

16 

s  -.... 

25 

*»>. 

18 

^_            .................. 

fy  ' 

10 

*; :::;::::::::::::: 

3n  **••. 

1 

28 

9 

•••*•• 

1 
4 
1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

14 

2 

2 
1 

20 

1 
2 
2 

•■»••• 

6 

n;;:;...:::::;:;:;;::::: 

1 

0 

1 

1 

7 

i 

' 

^,^^Total 

22 

84 

103 

80 

67 

36  i       38 

17 

13 

12 

1           469 

1 
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Table  III.— AGES,  BY  GROUPS. 

ATLANTA,  GA— 16  GROUPS. 


Gronp  num- 
ber. 

Under  10. 

10  to  19. 

20  to  29. 

30  to  39. 

40to49. 

50  to  59. 

60  or 
over. 

Agonn- 
knoirn. 

Totj^: 

M. 

10 
11 
8 
8 
12 
10 

1 

0 

10 

14 

0 

8 

4 

10 

7 

F. 

M. 

10 

12 

7 

7 

3 

13 

11 

6 

13 

11 

10 

9 

16 

2 

0 

5 

144 

F. 

8 

16 

0 

7 

8 

8 

0 

14 

12 

12 

13 

11 

0 

12 

11 

12 

M. 

2 
8 
5 
4 
8 
5 
8 
10 
8 
7 
9 
4 
2 
3 
2 
6 

F. 

6 

15 

10 

7 

8 

11 

15 

16 

10 

7 

5 

3 

7 

10 

8 

6 

M. 

10 
11 
6 
2 
6 
5 
7 
3 
11 
9 
5 
6 
8 
2 
4 
3 

F. 

M. 

5 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
5 
6 
2 
5 
5 
4 

F. 

4 
4 
2 

4 
8 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
5 
9 
4 

M. 

I 
4 
3 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

•  •  ■  • 

1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 

F. 

3 
5 

1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
5 
3 
6 
2 
3 
1 

a 

2 

M. 

■  •  •  * 

4 

1 
3 
1 
1 

F. 

3 
1 
2 
2 
G 

M. 

F. 

M. 

38 
52 

1 

0 
11 
14 

8 

7 

11 

3 

11 

12 

8 

14 

14 

8 

4 

7 

7 

9 
6 
6 
4 
9 
5 
4 
8 

11 
8 
9 
6 

10 
5 
5 
7 

n 

3 

31    i 

4 

25    \ 

5 

1 

37    \ 

6 

36 
36 
35 
50 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 
o 

3 

10 

44 

11 

3 

4 
2 
2 

48 

12 

39 

13 

1 

42 

14 

1 

14 

15 

3 

4 

54 

2 
2 

58 

.'.V.C... 

32 

10 

3 
32 

25 

20 

....  .  — 

/ 

7 

Total. 

142 

148 

171 

91 

144 

98 

111 

41 

2i 

2 

3 

584  { 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.- 

-10  GROUPS. 

1 

7 
16 

4 
18 
12 

6 
14 

6 
30 
11 

7 

9 

8 

7 

19 

6 

11 

16 

11 

14 

10 

19 

14 

10 

12 

8 

17 

7 

9 

14 

19 
11 
20 
24 
11 
5 
13 
14 
15 
22 

6 
10 
6 
13 
9 
8 
5 
7 
5 
7 

12 
14 
13 
10 
15 
11 
8 
9 
12 
10 

5 
5 
3 
4 
9 
7 
7 
11 
11 
6 

6 
8 
9 
7 
6 
4 
8 
12 
6 
7 

5 
6 
5 
4 
4 
2 
7 
8 
2 
5 

48 

6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
9 
9 
6 
6 
9 

G 
4 
5 
3 
4 
6 
5 
5 
7 
6 

5 
5 
5 
6 

4 
3 
2 
3 
8 
4 

40 

3 
5 
2 
4 
5 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 

20 

4 
5 
4 

6 
5 

1 
3 

4 
4 
1 

37 

1 

42 
65 
39 
5< 
55 
40 
56 
45 
47 
61 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total . 

104 

108 

120 

154 

76 

114 

68 

73 

67     51 

1 

49G 

1 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.— 1  GROUP. 


1 '    48  !     42 


31 


36 


46 


45 


35 


20     17 


15 


12  I    6       1 


OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS. 


1 

3 
6 
4 
IG 
20 
4 
2 
4 
7 
2 

20 
8 

3 
7 
3 

12 
13 
13 
6 
5 
9 
2 

19 
13 

"4 

12 
2 
7 
3 
3 
3 

10 
1 
7 

12 

11 
2 
5 
8 

13 
1 
2 
2 

6 
8 
9 
5 
7 
4 
3 
8 

13 
2 

14 
8 
5 
8 

11 
1 

11 
1 
5 
3 

11 
0 
6 

10 
3 
4 
6 

10 

11 
4 
2 
2 

5 
7 

12 
8 

12 
5 
8 
5 
0 
6 

13 

12 
6 
G 
G 

'"9" 
5 
2 
5 

11 

6 

10 

G 

4 

3 

19 

20 

7 

"3 

3 
7 
6 

15 
3 
1 

11 

10 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
G 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 

12 
9 

11 

12 
7 
7 

15 
6 
2 

"i 

1 

4 
7 
9 
7 

20 
S 
G 
8 
7 
3 

10 
8 
5 
7 

11 
4 

12 
4 
5 
2 

14 
4 
8 

10 

13 
6 

14 
5 
7 
3 
4 
4 

3 
..... 

6 
18 
6 
2 
2 
4 

4 

1 
8 
7 
11 
8 
4 
2 
G 

4 
1 
5 
7 
7 
8 
1 
1 
5 

3 
8 
3 
6 
6 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 

3 

1 
2 
4 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

"3* 
3 

1 
2 
5 
1 
6 
2 
1 

■  •  •  « 

3 
3 

1 
3 

1 
7 

1 

I 

16 ; 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

23 

271 
43 
74 
26 
9 
33 

3 

4 

1 
3 
1 

■    •    •  a 

3 
2 
1 

5 

5 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 

G 

•  •  •  • 

2 

7 

8 

3 

4 
2 

9 

43! 

10 

9  i 

11 

11 
5 
5 
4 

3 
8 
10 
2 
1 

11 
7 
3 
6 
4 
7 
G 

8 
7 

I 

3 
1 

4 

57 
35 
21 
21 
31  . 

12 

3 
2 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

13 

14 

15 

3 
2 
8 
6 
5 
2 
7 
4 
2 
9 
G 
11 
8 
U 
13 

1 

1 

10 

13  • 

17 

0 

3 

2 

1 

**i' 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

•  «  •  ■ 

2 

41 

18 

13 

19 

2 
3 
7 
8 
5 
2 
2 
3 
6 
3 
8 
1 
1 

2 

16 

20 

3 
0 
2 
2 
5 
4 
3 
3 
6 
6 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

I 

"i' 

1 
2 

10 

21 

1 
6 
1 
8 
5 
1 

11 
3 
3 
1 

2 
3 
5 
14 
6 
2 
7 
6 
7 
1 
1 
1 

149 

2 
G 

4 
9 
2 
2 

•  •  »  • 

1 
5 
2 

8 

8 

4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

■  •  a  « 

1 

40 

22 

1 

38 

23 

1 

28 

24 

47 

23 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

•  •  •■• 

29 

26 

29 

27 

44 

28 

56 

20 

41 

80 

8 

31 

4 

82 

3 

1 

64 

6 

.... 

1 

108 

114 

55 

31 

Total . 

200  \ 

219 

210 

242 

165 

230  i 

131 

41 

11 

15 

911  Jl 

4a 

58 

43 

3S 

4§ 

3§ 

38 

58 

U 

U 

« 

58 

U 

85 

35 

38 

708 


60 
57 

6S 
» 

54 
04 

5T 

#7 


30 
3d 
40 
41 
79 
44 
30 
Si 
49 
IT 


J9 

9« 
4S 
U 
48 

u 
16 

fl 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
C 
0 

u 
I 

11 
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Tadle  IV.— household  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAAIILIES. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 10  GROUPS. 

Gboup  1. 

[O.  H.  indicates  that  Uto  family  own  the  house  in  which  they  live.] 


Persons. 

Booms. 

Monthly 
rent. 

1 

Family 
number. 

Persons. 

Kooma. 

Monthly 
rent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Sleep- 
ing. 

Other. 

Male. 

Female. 

Sleep- 
ing. 

Other. 

1        2 

1    I 

i    I 

1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
5 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 

i' 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
5 
3 
3 

$3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 

10.00 
8.30 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18..*.... 
10 

4 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 

1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 

$13.  50 
13.80 
G.40 
0.40 
O.H. 
O.H. 
10.00 
O.H. 
O.H. 

Gboup  2. 


1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 
1 

i' 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

O.H. 

O.H. 
2.00 

(a) 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
5.00 
2.60 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
20. 
27. 


2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 
2 

•        ^ 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

O.H. 
5.00 
9.00 

o.n. 

O.H. 
5.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 
6.00 

O.H. 
5.00 
7.00 
4.50 


Group  3. 


2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

O.H. 

6.00 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.50 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

2.00 

11, 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


6 
1 
1 
1 


3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
8 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


1 
3 
2 


3 
2 


4.00 
3.00 
G.OO 

10.50 

O.H. 
4.00 
3.  CO 

O.H. 

O.H. 


Group  4. 

#     - 

.  fi-  • .  •> . 

3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 

3 

4 
1 
8 
3 
4 
3 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

•  •*  »  *  *  * 

i' 

i' 

3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

9 

^      3 

-      2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

i" 

3.50 

10 

11 

12 

1 

1 

3.50 
3.50 
2.00 

13 

14 

15 

4 

3 
2 

2.  CO 
2.00 
3.00 

Group  5. 


3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
...... 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 

8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

O.H. 
0.0$ 
C.O0 
3.00 

O.H. 
5.50 
5.60 

O.H. 
5.00 
3.60 
6.50 

O.H. 

O.H. 

14 

16 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

i' 

i" 

1 
1 

2 
5 

4 
1 
1 

2.50 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 

O.H. 

1« 

17 

18 

19 

5 
2 
1 

4.  CO 
4.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 

20 

21 

4 

O.H. 
3.50 

22 

28 

2 

7.00 
O.H. 

24 

2.76 

25 

1 

2.75 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

ATLANTA,  GA.-16  GROUPS -Continued. 

Group  6. 
[O.  H.  indicates  that  tho  family  own  the  house  in  which  they  live.] 


Person  H. 


Family 
number. 


Male. 


1 G 

2 

3 1 

4 5 

5 1 

G ,  2 

7 1  1 

8 2 

9 2 


Female. 


Sleep 
ing. 


Kooms. 
Other. 


2 
4 

1 

5 

1 
o 

1 
1 

2 


2  I 

2 
2 

3  I. 
2 

2 

2  j' 
2  I 
2 


1 
2 
1 


1 

i 


Monthly 
rent. 


$3.60 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 


Family 
number. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Male 


« 

2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 


PerHons. 
Female. 


Rooms. 


3 

1  , 

2  i 
3 

3  I 
1  I 

4  ' 
3 


^-1-  other. 


2 
2 

2  '. 
2  I 
2    . 
o 

2  I. 
2  I 


Moiitlily 
reiit. 


1 

i 
i 


Group  7. 


1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

7.00 

2 

5 

2 

4 

1 

11.00 

3 

1 

1 

I 

2.00 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

O.H. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.75 

6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

O.H. 

7 

J 

1 

1 

6.00 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2.50 

9 

3 

3 

3 

O.H. 

Oboup  9. 


Groi 

TP  8. 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

8.00 

13 

4 

2 

2 

i 

2 

4 
3 

2 
2 

2 
1 

8.00 
5.00 

14 

15 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5.00 

16 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8.00 

17 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

1 

8.00 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2.50 

19 

2 

o 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5.00    i  20 

1 

2 

2 

9 

3 
2 

4 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

5.00      21 

1 

2 
3 
3 

4 

2 
2 
3 
3 

10 

2 

1 

5.00 
8.00 

22 

11 

23 

12 

2.50 

24 

3 

1 

1.. 

2.. 
3., 
4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


2 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

8 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

O.H. 

O.H. 
6.  GO 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

O.H 

O.H. 
5.75 
5.75 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
5 
1 


Group  10. 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


2 

2 

2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1 

o 

4 

2 

O.H. 

i 
12 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3.50 

1  13 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

•  ••«««  • 

3.50 

i  14 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3.50 

15 

4 

1 

2 

i 

5 

4 

3.  50 

16 

2 

3 

3 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3.50 

17 

2 

5 

2 

.1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

O.H. 

18 

1 

2 

1 

1 ! 

8 

3 
1 

1 

2 
2 

5 

i* 

1 

6.00 

19 

1 

1 
I 
1 

1 

9 

5.00 

20 

i 

2 

10 

3.50 
O.H. 

21  

1 

! 

11 

4 

1 

2.<* 

(fl) 
7.00 

4.50 
6.00 
8.O0 

O.H. 

O.H. 
9.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


a  Rent  free. 
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Table  IV.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 16  GROUPS— Continued. 

Group  11. 
[O.  H.  indicates  that  the  family  own  the  house  in  which  thoy  live.] 


Persons. 


Rooms. 


Family 
noznbeV. 


!•  -   **•■■• 

A     1 

6 

2 

3 

3 , 

2 

4 

2 

5.  -  . 1 

1 

6 

I 

3 

•-W  •  *••■« 

2 

0.-  .  -..., 

4  1 

3 

9. 

% 

1 

10 ; 

2 

11 1 

2 ; 

2 

Male.  Female.    ^^J®P 


Monthly 
rent. 


O.H. 

$5.00 
5.00 

O.H. 
5.00 

O.H. 
3.50 

O.  IT. 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


Persona. 


Rooms. 


Family 
number. 


12 

1 

13 

5 

14 

3 

15 

1 

16 

1 

17 

3 

18 

19 

1 

20 

3 

21 

4 

Female,  i  ^}^f' 


1 
3 

3 
2 
1 
:{ 
1 
1 
4 
5 


1 
o 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Other. 


1 
1 

1 

2 


1 
1 


Monthly 
rent. 


O.H. 

$3.  0« 
3.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 
3.50 
1.50 
1.50 
4.50 
4.25 


Gbolp  12. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 
2 
1 
6 


2.00 
2.00 
2.  IK) 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 


1  I, 

2  !. 


2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
4.50 
2.00 
4.50 
2.00 
2.20 


Group  13. 


3.. 
4 

5.. 

7.. 
8.. 
9. 
10. 


1 
o 


3 

3  i 
2  I 
4 


2 
3 


2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

o 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
O.H. 
3.00 
4.50 
4.50 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


I 


1 

t 
2 

7 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.10 
4.50 
4.50 

4.  50 
4.50 

5.  SO 

5.  :;o 


Group  14. 


1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2  .. 

1  1 .  • 

1  .. 

1  1 

3 

{  ■ 

5.25 
2.75 
2.75 
2,00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


5 

1 
1 
1 


2 

1 

... 

2.00 

3 

1 

2.00 

1 

1 

2.00 

3 

2 

2.00 

1 

1 

2.  00 

0 

2 

4.  t!0 

2 

1 

I  1     4.  00 

1 

1 

2.  00 

Group  15. 


>> 
*.. 

3., 

4.. 

y. 

8.. 

m 

«.. 

ft 


1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 


4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
2 
2 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
I 
1 


3.00 
4.00 


00 

00 
00 


3. 
4. 


6.00 


00 

00 


■  "  "  " 

9 

1 

,  10 

3 

1  11 

2 

12 

1 

13 

14 

1 

15 

2 

16 

1 

1 1 

?! 

'>    I 

\' 

2 
I 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
o 


n.  00 
4.(0 
3.  W 


4. 

4. 
1. 
4. 
4. 


lO 
'0 
00 
00 
00 
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BULLETIN   OP   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP  LABOR. 


Tabi^  IV.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 10  GROUPS— Concluded. 

Group  16. 
[0.  H.  indicates  tbat  the  family  own  the  bouse  in  which  they  livo.] 


Family 
number. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

3 

6 

1 

7 

3 

8 

1 

Persons. 


Male. 


Female. 


2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


Hooms. 

Sleep- 
ing. 

Other. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Monthly 
rent. 


$5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 

O.H. 
3.00 
2.00 
5.00 


Persons. 

Family 
number. 

Male. 

Female. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
6 
5 

14 

15 

16 

2 
3 
3 

Itooms. 


Sleep- 
ing. 


Other. 


2 
o 


1 
1 
1 

1 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  GROUPS. 
Group  1. 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 
0.. 
7.. 
8.. 
0.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

'i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

O.H. 

O.H. 
0.50 

O.H. 
L50 
6.00 
0.00 

O.  H. 
6.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 


1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

8 

2 

3 

< 

4 

3 

4 

< 

Group  2. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
0. 


v.. 
8.. 
0.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


4 

1 
2 
3 
5 
3 


4 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 


1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5.  GO 
O.H. 
O.H. 

(a) 
O.H. 

3.00 
O.H. 
O.H. 

5.00 

5.00 
O.H. 
O.H. 

3.50 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

2 

1 

Group  3. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


5. 


0.. 
7.. 
8.. 
0.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


1 
2 


3 
2 


3 
1 


1 
1 
3 
3 


1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
4 
2 
6 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 


1 
1 
1 


2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 


4.00 
0.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 
5.00 
4.00 
0.00 

O.  H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
5.50 
6.00 
4.50 


14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


2 
3 
2 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
4 
5 
2 
2 


1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

n 


2 
3 
I 
2 


2 
1 
3 
1 
2 


2 
3 
2 

1 


Group  4. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5.00 

14 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1.00 

15 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5.00 

16 

3 

2 

3 

1 

i 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5.00 

17 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3.00 

18 

3 

5 

2 

1 

G 

2 

1 

2 

4.00 

19 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

4 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

4.00  i 

3.00 

5.00 

20 

21 

4 

1 
2 
3 

2 
I 
2 

1 
3 
1 

* 

8 

4 

2 

i 

0 

22 

1 

i 

10 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5.00 

23 

3 

4 

2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5.00 

24 

2 

2 

1 

12 

1 

8 

2 

...... 

5.00 

25 

1 

4 

2 

1 

13 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6.00  : 

a  Not  reported. 


CONDITION  OF  THE   NEQRO   IN   VARIOUS   CITIES. 


Taalb  IV.— H0U8£H0LD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Contintia 

KASHVILLB,  TEXIT^IO  GSOUPS— ContJnojed. 

Gboup  5. 
[O.  H.  indicstes  that  tbo  family  ovra  the  honse  In  which  they  lire.] 


Penons. 

Roman, 

Ily 



Monthly 

ber 

MftleJ  Femftlc. 

Sleep- 

Other. 

rent. 

1 
1 

ing. 

5  !              4 

2 

$0.00 

2  1              8 

2 

6.00 

2  '              1 

2 

6.00 

4 

1 

2 

6.00 

I 

5 

2 

6.00 

2 

R 

2 

6.00 

2 

3 

1 

2.50 

1 

1 

2 

O.H. 

5 

4 

2 

7.50 

2 

1 

2 

(«) 

1 

4 

2 

3 

7.50 

1 

2 

2 

1 

O.H. 

1                 2 

2 

3 

O.H. 

Family 
number. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Persons. 


Male.  Female. 


3 
4 

1 
3 
3 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 


Itooms. 


Sleep- 
ing. 


Other. 


2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

I 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Ml 


C 
I 

I 

6 

6 

5. 

7. 

3. 
0.1 
O.  £ 

4.6 


Gboup  G. 


I 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

i 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O.H. 
4.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 
5.00 
7.00 

O.H. 

(o) 
O.H. 

5.00 
O.H. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IB. 
1». 
20. 
21. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

I 

1 

2 

1 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.  H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

(o) 

O.H. 
O.H. 

0.60 


GSOVP  7. 


6 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
5 


4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7.00 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

6.00 

3.00 
O.H- 
O.  H. 
O.H. 

3.00 
O.H. 

6.00 


13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
If. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
34. 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

o 

2 

3 

3 

2 

•    »•   V    •    • 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4.00 
O.  H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

an. 

5.00 
2.50 

O.H. 

O.H. 
4.50 
4.00 


Gboup  S. 


3 

0 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

8 

2 

2 

I 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

6.00 
O.H. 
O.H. 

5.00 
O.H. 
O.H. 

6.00 
O.H. 


14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

i 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
3.50 
1.50 
4.50 

O.H. 

O.H. 
6.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 


a  Not  reported. 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV. -HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  GROUPS— Concluded. 

Group  9. 
[O.  H.  indicates  that  the  family  own  the  house  in  which  they  live.J 


Persons. 

Xi*n  *»«  via* 

Rooms. 

Monthly 
rent. 

t  aniily 
number. 

Male. 

1 
3 
2 

2 
3 
2 
1 

Female. 

Sleep- 
ing. 

Other. 

1 

2 

3 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

i 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2' 

1 
2 

O.H. 

$8.00 
O.H. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

O.H. 
5.00 
O.H. 
OH. 
O.H. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2 

1 
4 
3 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

Family 
number. 


14 

4 

15 

1 

16 

2 

17 

2 

18 

3 

19 

1 

20 

5 

21 

1 

22 

1 

23 

1 

24 

25 

5 

26 

1 

Peraons. 


Male. 


Female. 


Rooms. 


Sleep- 
ing. 


5 
6 
1 
4 

5 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
2 


Other. 


Monthly 
rent. 


1 
o 

40 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


1 
1 
I 
2 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 


Group  10. 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

5.. 
6.. 

7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


2 
2 
5 
2 
3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
2;i 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 
6 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i 

4 

2 
I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 
o 

1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
4 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 


O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
4.00 
5.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
1.50 
4.00 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
I  18. 
I  19. 
i  20. 
I  21. 
■  22. 
I  23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


2 
2 
1 
2 
3 


CiLMBRIDGE,  MASS.-l  GROUP. 
Group  1. 


3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

16.50 

6.00 

6.00 

13.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

12.00 

7.00 

13.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

11.00 

11.00 

10.  00 

11.00 

12.00 

G.OO 

6.00 

8.00 

11.00 

8.00 

25.00 

13.00 

6.25 

7.00 

5.00 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
."-.7. 
58- 
59. 
GO. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 


4 

3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
3 


2 

2 

2 
o 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2 
I 
2 
5 
3 
2 
1 
3 


<a) 


4^ 

4 


5 


3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

I 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
1 
3 
2 
8 
2 


(a) 


3 
2 

4 
2 
2 
3 


4.   _ 


0- 


S4 


_  00 


(a) 


(a) 


a  Not  reported. 


CONDITION   OF   THE   NEGRO    IN   VARIOUS   CITIES. 


Table  IV.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continuoc 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.— 1  GROUP- Conclndcd. 

Group  1— Concluded. 

[O.  II.  indicates  tbat  tho  family  own  tho  hoase  in  wliich  they  live.] 


Persons. 
Family  ' 

nambcr.!  .  . 

Male. 


70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
73. 
7«. 
77. 
TS. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
92. 
83. 


3 
2 


2 
3 
1 
2 


Female. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 


1 
4 

1 
3 


Rooms. 


Sleep- 
ing. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 


Other. 


2 
8 
3 
2 
4 
5 


2 
1 


1 
2 

4 
2 
3 


Monthly 
rent. 


$7.00 

10.00 
8.00 
8.00 

11.00 
8.00 
3.00 
7.00 
4.00 
3.00 
5.00 
8.00 
0.00 
7.00 

12.00 


Family 
number. 


84. 
85. 
88. 
87. 
S8. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
02. 
03. 
94. 
93. 
90. 
97. 
08. 


Persons. 

Rooms. 

Hi 
t 

1 
Male.  1  Female. 

1 

Sleep- 
ing. 

Other. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

] 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

C 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

n 

3 

& 

K 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0. 

1 

1 

2 

7. 

3 

2 

2 

4 

13. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8. 

2 

1 

2 

9. 

1 

3 

2 

4 

VIA 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

r 


OTHER  CITIES-02  GROUPS. 
Group  1. 


2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

4 

4 

8.00 

o.  n. 

O.H. 
O.H. 


5 
0 
7 
8 


1 

s. 

4 

3.    *"•■ 

4.    "•••■ 

5  ••  -•■ 

i 

2 

1 

1 

0.  

1 

t:^--- 

•••... 

1 
3 

^- 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 


Group  2. 


2 

3 

4 

2 

2 
4 

2 
3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 


4.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
3.00 
8.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


O.H.  !  C. 
O.H.  |i  7., 
O.H.  li  8.. 
O.H.  I  0.. 
3.00      10. 


Group  3. 


4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10.  00 
0.50 

1 1.  00 
O.H. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

(a) 

2 

0 

3 

O.H. 

1 

2 

3 

2 

O.H. 

1 

3 

3 

2 

O.H. 

0 

4 

2 

1 

O.H. 

5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

O.H. 
4.00 

O.H. 
5.00 

O.H. 
3.50 


Group  4. 


t:; 


■  •  •  • 
•  ••  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  « 
•  •  •  • 


»  •  •  • 


h  --  - 


2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3* 

3 

1 

2 

3 

O.H. 
5.00 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
4.00 
1.50 
2.50 

O.H. 
4.00 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


179— No.  10- 


a  Not  reporte<l. 


2 

8 

2 

2 

O.H. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

O.H. 

2 

3 

2 

3 

O.H. 

1 

3 

3 

2 

O.H. 

2 

3 

2 

3 

O.H. 

3 

4 

2 

O.H. 

1 

1 

1 

12.00 

3 

4 

3 

O.H. 

2 

1 

2 

O.H. 

4 

3 

1 

10.00 

2^8 
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Table  IV.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

OTHEIl  CITIES— 32  GROUPS- Continued. 

Group  5. 
[O.  H.  indicates  that  tbo  family  own  the  boiue  in.  which  they  lire.] 


Family 

Persons. 

Rooms. 

Monthly: 

1 
YtkmHy 

Persons. 

Rooms. 

1 

',aa.v 

number. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Sleep- 
ing. 

2 

Other. 

rent. 

number. 

1 
Male.  Female. 

i 

^-P-    other. 

I 

1 

2 

2 

O.R. 

L7 

2  1             2- 

1 

3            2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

O.K. 

1  m 

3 

4 

5 

4.! 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$8.00 

!  10. 

4 

4 

8 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

0;H. 

20. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5........ 

9 

1 

12 

3 

O.H. 

21 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6. 

1  «  *  •  ■  « 

2 

1 

1 

0;H. 

22- 

2 

4. 

3 

1 

T 

3 

3 

3 

1 

23 

2 

3 

2 

8 

fr. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5.00 

24- 

3 

3 

3 

4. 

9. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

OiH. 

2&. 

2 

1 

3 

7 

10 

o 

1 

3 

3 

(ft) 

26 

1 

2: 

3 

4' 

ML 

i 

2 

2 

3 

10. 03 

27. 

2 

3 

5 

4 

12: 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0;H. 

1  2» 

2 

1 

S 

6 

13 

1 

2 

4 

2 

G.H. 

29 

2 

1 

2 

3 

M 

4 

2 

3 

4 

13.00 

90. 

1 

3; 

2 

2 

15 

6 

3 

4 

6 

15.00 

31 

2 

2 

3 

3 

le 

1 

4 

2 

2 

O.H. 

32 

3 

8 

6 

5 

Group  C. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
0 
7 
8 


2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O.H. 

0. 

1 

3 

O.H. 

10 

2 

3 

OH. 

u 

1 

4 

OH. 

12 

3 

2 

10.00 

13 

2 

4. 

O.H. 

14 

2 

6 

5.00  < 

15 

1 

8 

5.00 

Gbquv  7. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


I 
1 
2 


2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
1 

L 
1 


2.00 

7 

2 

4 

1 
1 

i' 

4.00 

8 

1 

4  00 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2.00 

10 

1 

2 

1 

2.00  , 

11 

1 

a 

4 

2 

2.00 

1 

GfiOUF  8. 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5; 
0. 
7. 
8. 
9., 


3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

•  ^-m  ■  »  •■  - 

3 

1 

2 

•  «^  •  ■  •  • 

a 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O.H. 

! 
10 

8 

2 

*  «  m-m  «  •  ■ 

3.00 

1  11 

2 

2 

1 

3.00 

12 

1 

2 

3.00 

13 

1 

1 

O.H. 

i  14 

1 

1 

1 

(b) 

15 

2 

2 

2 

4.00 

16 

3 

2 

5 

O.H. 

17 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3:00 

1 

Group  a. 


r 

2 
3 
4 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8 


2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

m  «>.«   •   •   ■    • 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3.00 
(b) 
{by 
ib) 
(b) 
3.00 
2.00 
(b) 


9i 

1 

1 

4 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

U 

2 

1 

1 

2 

,  12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

3 

5 

3 

1 

U 

5 

5 

3 

I 

,  15 

3 

3 

3 

1 

!  16 

i 

3 

2 

3 

1 

a  Rent  free. 


b  Not  rei>orted. 
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Table  IV,— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMnJES-Continued, 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS-Continaea. 

GsotTP  10. 
[O.  H.  indicates  that  the  family'  own  the  hoase  in  which  they  live.] 


Persona. 


Rooma. 


TkmQf 
number. 


1.... 

8... 


Male.i  Female. '  ^^'    Other. 


Monthly 
rent. 


Family 


Persons. 


Rooms. 


^       , 1 j jMonthly 

number,  l^^,^  I y^,^^  I  Stosp.    Q^y^^\    rent. 

ing. 


3 
1 
1 


3 

1 

4 


2 
1 
3 


4 

1 


$2.(X> 
(a) 
4.00 


4. 
5. 
6. 


3 

1 


0 
I 
2 


3 

1 
2 


2 
2 


(a) 
(a) 


Group  11. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5.... 
«... 
7... 
«..-" 

» 

10.  . 

11.. 

li. . 


3 
3 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 


1  I 
3  i 

1  I 
3  ' 

?! 

2  i 
2 
2 

1  i 

2 


2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
6 
3 
3 
2 


2 
2 
4 

3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 


O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

a.  50 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 


!  13 

14 

<  15 

I,  le 

'!  17 

1  i» 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


3 
4 

3  ! 
2 


2 

2 

1 

7 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

O.H. 

tl.00 
3.50 
3.0O 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 


Group  12. 


1 — 

2...    "*•■ 

3... 

4... 

«... 

7.._ 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

8... 
9...    ■•" 

1 
1 

10.....;; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 



2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

G 

3 

3 

1 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


3 
2 
2 
3 


2 
1 


O.H. 

4.00 
O.H. 
8.00 
&.00 
5.00 
5.00 
G.  00 
8.00 
O.H. 


11. 

12- 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Group  13. 


O.H. 

o.n. 

O.H. 
O.H. 


5. 
0. 
7. 


Group  14. 


3 

3 

1 

3 

8 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

12.50 
12.50 
11.50 
12.50 

8.50 
10.00 
10.00 

8.50 


0... 
10.. 

11.. 
it.. 

13.. 
14., 

16. 


I 

3 
2 

2 
2 

O.H. 

1 

O.H. 

2 

2 

3 

2 

O.H. 

4 

5 

3 

1 

O.H. 

1 

2 

2 

8 

COO 

6 

2 

2 

3 

O.H. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

O.H. 

2 

4 

2 

2 

O.H. 

2 

4 

3 

3 

O.H. 

1 

3 
3 


2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

8 

8 

1 

•••••■ 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 


(a) 
8.50 
10.00 
8.50 
2.50 
8.50 
€.30 


Group  15. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
%. 
7. 
8 


1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

7.50 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 


0. 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 


2 

2 

2 

2 

O.H. 

4 

3 

2 

8.00 

4 

0 

4 

8 

O.H. 

8 

4 

2 

2 

5.00 

1 

1 

1 

2 

O.H. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4.50 

1 

0 

2 

8 

O.H. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Concladed. 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  GBOUPS-C<mcI«iaed. 

Gboup  28. 


[0.  H.  Sndicatfis  that  tlie  family  own  tbo  honse  In  wliich  tkey  live.] 

- 

Family 
xmmber. 

Persons. 

KOOIDA. 

Monthly 
rent. 

Family 

number. 

Persona.       1        Cooms. 

Monttafy 
rent. 

Male.  Fomale. 

1 

Bleep- 
ing. 

Other. 

Male.  Female.    ^^P"    Other. 

1 1 

3 
2 

o 

3 
6 
5 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

i' 

$3.00 
LOO 
2.00 
LOO 
8.25 
6.00 
2.00 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

5 
3 
6 

6 
1 
3 
2 

3 

4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
1 

3 
2 
2 

$&50 

2 • 

,.. 

4.00 

3 

2 

1 
4 

1 

3.00 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2 
2 
4 
2 

2 

1 

1 

6.00 
&00 

OH. 

O.H- 

Gboup  29. 


1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

&00 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

COO 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5.00 

4 

4 

3 

3 

aoo 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

&00 

6 

2 

3 

2 

&00 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2.00 

8 

1 

1 

2 

•  »•  •  •  •  • 

&00 

9 

5 

3 

2 

3 

0.60 

10 

3 

2 

2 

3 

9.50 

11. 

12. 
IS. 
14. 
16. 

le. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

i' 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

G 

3 

2 

9. 50 

10.30 

2L00 

laoo 

2.S« 
ILOO 

7.00 

7.00 
10.00 

&00 


Group  30. 


1 

2 

1 
2 

5 

2 
1 
1 

3.00 
2.00 
(a) 

4 

5 

-     ' 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 
2 

1            3.00 
1          L  50 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1          3.80 

Group  31. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3.00 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8.00 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3.00 

6 

1 

2 

1 

3.00 

3 

1 

1 

3.00 



I 

1 

2.00 

1 

Gboup  32. 


a  Not  rejKirted. 


1 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

4.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.50 

6 

0 

3 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2.50 

5.00 

3 

1 
1 

i  7 

2.00 

4 

1 
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Tablk  IV.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES- Continued. 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS— Continued. 

Group  23. 
[O.  H.  indicates  thattlio  family  own  tho  lionsc  in  whicli  tboy  live.] 


n  amber. 

Persons. 

Rooms. 

Male. 

Female. 

Sleep- 
ing. 

Other. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

3 

1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 

4 

2 

3' 

2 
3 
4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

7 "■ 

8 : 

1 
2 

1 

Persons. 


Rooms. 


Monthly  ,'   Family 
rent.       i  number. 


Male. !  Female. 


Sleep.  !(j^j^ 


Monthly 
rent. 


$12.00 
5.50 

O.H. 

O.H. 
G.CO 
G.00 

14.00 
4.00 


Gboup  24. 


2.. 

3-  . 

4-  . 
5.. 
6.. 
7-. 
8-. 
9-  . 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


2 
2 


3 

2 

1 
o 

2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 


3  2  1 

2  2  1 

3  2  1 

4  12 
12  1 
..11 
111 

2  13 

3  2  1 

3  1    

2  1    

1  1  1 

111 


5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
O.H. 
3.00 
COO 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 


14. 
15. 
IG. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

I 
2 

2' 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

I 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4.00 
0.00 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

O.H. 

10.  CO 
2.00 


Gkoui*  23. 


1.. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
0. 


1 

1 

1 

1 
o 

1 
2 
1 
2 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.  CO 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

le 

17 
18 


1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

(o) 

O.H. 

O.H. 
4.00 
0.00 
8.00 

O.H. 
7.00 

O.H. 


Group  26. 


3 

2 

2 

3 
0 


3 

8 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

O.H. 

6.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 


G. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10 


8 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
4.00 


Group  27. 


1..., 
2..., 
3.... 
4  -., 
5... 
0.... 
7... 
8... 
«... 
10.. 
Il- 
ls.. 
«.. 
14.. 


4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.60 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.75 
3.75 


15 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3.50 

16 

2 

4.00 

17 

2 

2 

2 

0.50 

18 

1 

1 

3  00 

19 

2 

0 

2 

<a) 

20 

1 

1 

1 

3.00 

21 

3 

2 

7.00 

22 

8 

1 

1 

5.00 

23 

1 
1 

1 
2 

5.  CO 

24 

1 

5.00 

23 

2 

1 

2 

5.00 

26 

2 

3 

1 

7.00 

27 

2 

2 

4.00 

28 

1 

1 

i 

3.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS,  BY  FAMILIES— Concluded. 

OTHEK  CITIES-32  GBOUPS— Concloaed. 

Gboup  28. 
[O.  H.  fmlicates  that  tlie  family  own  tlio  bonse  in  Trhich  they  live.] 


Pamily 
namber. 

Penions. 

Kooms. 

Monthly 
rent. 

1 

1 

!    FiiBiily 
'  number. 

Persons.               ITooms. 

Monthly 

rent. 

Male.  Pomale. 

i 

Sleep- 
ing. 

Other. 

Male.  Fcmak.    ^}^ 

Other. 

1 

3 
2 

O 

3 
6 
5 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

i 

$3.00 
LOO 
2.00 
LOO 
8.25 
6.00 
2.00 

8 

9 

10 

11 

5 
3 
6 

6 
1 
3 
2 

3 
4 

4 
3 

4 
2 

1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 

$&50 

;         Aim 

2 

3 

4 

2 
1 

4 
3 

1 

2' 

1 

1 

8.00 
6k  00 

5 

6 

7 

12 

13 

14 

&00 
0  U. 
O.fi. 

asoUP  29. 


1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

3 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

9 

5 

3 

2 

3 

10 

3 

2 

2 

3 

&00 

coo 

6.00 
&00 
5w00 
&00 
2.00 
6w00 
0.60 
9.50 


U. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 


1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

4" 

5 

I 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

G 

3 

2 

9.5D 

1Ql80 

2.00 

laao 

2.56 
1L0§ 

7.00 

7.00 
10.06 

&0O 


Gboup  30. 


1 

2 

1 
2 

5 

2 
1 

1 

3.00 
2.00 
(a) 

4 

5 

2 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3.00 
1  50 

3 

8* 

6 

3 

...... . 

3^50 

Group  31. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3.00 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8.00 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3.00 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3,00 

3 

1 

1 

3.00 

6 

1 

1 

i 
1 

2.00 

Group  32. 


a  Not  reported. 


1 

2 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

4.00 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 

5 

0 

3 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

■ 

2.90 
5.00 

3 

1 
1 

7 

?.oo 

4 

1 
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Table  V.— HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS^  BY  GROUPS. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 10  GROUPS. 


Groap 


Fami. 
lies. 


Feraons. 


Male.  Female.  1 


Rooms. 


Families. 


Sleeping. 


NWB- 

ter. 


1.. 

2., 

1.. 

4. 

5. 

•  .. 

7. 

8. 

».. 

10 

U 

12 

13. 

14. 

U 

1» 


1* 
27 
19 
15 
25 
17 
18 
24 

ar 

21 
21 
24 
20 
16 
16 
16 


Total. 


324 


38 
52 
31 
25 
37 
36 

as 

3S 
SO 
44 
4g 

39 
42 
14 
32 
25 


004 


43 
58 
43 
35 
49 
39 
3« 
58 
54 

51 
50 
41 

35 
35 

38 


7U8 


45 
4ft 


4ft 
35 
40 

41 
96 

38 
42 

30 
37 
19 
2& 
23 


581 


Average 
penons 
to  each. 


1.78 
2.24 
2.47 
2.  SI 
U87 
2.U 

i.ar 

2.27 
1.76 
2.33 
2.39 
2.97 
2.24 
2.59 
2.68 
2.86 


Otbcr. 


Nnn- 
bcr. 


Average 
penons 
to  each. 


Owndiig:  Paying 
lunue.  I    rent. 


2.22 


(Average 
Not  re-  j  monthly 
porting  I  re»tP«f 

as  te 

rent. 


i^suntty. 


11 

17.49 
5.10 
4.0 

10 
15 

1 

IS 

3.27 

IS 

17 

7 

4.50 
3.29 
5.04 

24 
16 
15 

a'l 

5.83 
&8S 
4.00 

U 

3.32 

24 

2.59 

19 

4w70 

Iff 
16 

2.55 
3.63 

15 

3.70 

219 

hi 

4.25 

NASHTILLB,  TENN.— It  GKOUPS. 


1 

1 

23 

25  : 
25 
25 
25 
21 

2i  t 
26 

26  I 
26 

42 
05 
39 
56 

.55 
40 
56 
45 
47 
51 

60 
57 
G5 
05 
06 
39 
54 
64 
57 
67 

50 
48 
45 
41 
49 
41 
43 
59 
40 
40 

2.04 
2.54 
2.31 
2195 
2.47 
1.93 
2.56 
2.18 
2.69 
2.96 

43 
37 
34 
26 
30 
22 
38 
37 
29 
26 

1.86 
2.97 
2.35 
3.73 
3.87 
2.45 
2.79 
2.32 

2.oa 

4.27 

15 

11 

10 

4 

6 

14 

14 

10 

15 

8 

8 
13 
13 
20 
18 

5 
10 

7 
11 
18 

4.88 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

cl 
e2 
«1 
cl 
cl 

4.89 
4.85 
4.28 
5.89 
6.50 
4.50 

8 

i.61 

9 

TM 

4.09 
3.81 

Total.. 

240 

496 

594 

447 

2.44 

322 

2.87 

110 

123 

cl 

4. 08 

06  <     191 


175 


CAMBRIDGE^  MASS.-l  GROUP. 


dI84  !       dl.96  i     cr209 


8.01 


OTHER  CITI£S-38  GROUPS. 


1.. 

1.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

».. 

W. 

11 

12. 

13. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


8 
10 
22 
20 
32 
15 
11 
17 
16 

6 
24 
19 

7 
15 
16 

9 
21 

5 

5 

5 
21 
15 


Iff 
23 
27 
43 

74 
26 

9 
33 
43 

0 
57 
35 
21 
21 
31 
13 
41 
13 
16 
10 
40 
38 


29 
30 
40 
41 
73 
44 
30 
91 
40 
17 
59 
49 
19 
30 
42 
14 
48 
14 
12 
16 
57 
36 


19 

25 

33 
37 

106 
33 
17 
32 
39 
12 
65 
40 
21 
35 
33 
13 

«38 

7 

9 

10 

49 

e41 


1.89 

23 

2.12 

11 

2.03 

29 

2.27 

43 

1.47 

91 

2.12 

33 

2.29 

4 

2.69 

21 

2.13 

21 

2.17 

9 

1.78 

53 

2.10 

40 

1.90 

11 

1.63 

2S 

2LZ1 

20 

2:06 

9 

rl.61 

e32 

3.86 

T 

a.  n 

3 

2.00 

4 

1.98 

47 

el.  78 

<{39 

1.29 

4 

3.73 

8 

2.07 

6 

1.95 

13 

1.52 

29 

1.97 

9 

4.75 

2.00 

9 

3.62 

2.09 

2.19 

19 

2.00 

11 

3.00 

7 

2.19 

2.28 

\\ 

2.22 

eL9l 

9 

3.57 

2 

5.67 

4.00 

2 

1.98 

7 

dl.e7 

0 

4 

1 

16 
7 
9 
9 
11 
7 
6 
2 
5 
8 


9.3 


1 
19 

4 


a  Rent  free. 

Mncluding  1  family  living  rent  free. 

c  Baying  lioase  on  the  installmont  plan. 


5    .. 
9    .. 

2  I 

3  .. 

14  I.. 

8  I 

d  Not  including  2  families  not  reporting. 
c  Not  inclading  1  family  not  reporting. 


2 

al 

cl 


0.63 
3.00 
3.91 
5.57 
9.44 
S.OD 
3.36 
2.93 
8.33 
3.00 
8.80 
5.63 


9.45 
5.60 
5.25 
5.61 
4.50 
2.50 
3.80 
r».  08 
8.25 
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Tadle  VI.— occupations  AND  EABNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued, 

ATLANTA ,  G A.— 16  GROUPS— Contuiued. 

Gnoup  4. 


Head  of  familj. 


Fam- 

nuiu- 
Dcr* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Children. 


OccupAtioo. 


Cook 

Cook  (c) 

WsHlierwMnau 

Tinsmith 

AVaaherwcHiiait 

Waaherwoman 

Shoemaker 

Waiter,  reataurantO'} 

Cooka> 

Laborer. 

Driver,  wood  jard... 

Cook  (in) 

Cook 

Laborer 

Laborer,  railroad  (o) . 


Wceka 
cm- 
ploy- 
ed. 


(a) 
c50 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 
52 

G2 
(fl) 

(«) 
<a) 

(a) 

(«) 
63 

(a) 

(a) 


Aver-  I 

weeklyj 
earn-  | 

inga.  ! 


$2.50 

.75 

3.00 
1.25 
4.00 
Z50 
3.00 
2.00 
4.50 
5.00 

m2.  00  ; 
2.50  , 
2.00 

o5.00  j 


{ 


How  snb- 

aisled 

when 

nnera- 

ployed. 


I 


Relatives 


Sea 

B^tivea 
Helativea 


Solatives 
Savings  . 
Relatlvee 
SflYinga  . 


Hovac- 
wifo.      At 
'work. 

I 


At 

work 

and 

at 

aehcol. 


1 

5 

1 

el 

n 

h2 

x2 

1:3 

1 


«1 


t I        3 

(a)         I j     el 

Savii^a  ..' '     el 


Earn- 

iuga 

for  the 

year. 


(a) 
«104 

0182 
(«) 


At        At 
sehottl.k 


c83 


»158 


51 
1 


3 

1 

2 

bl 


bl 
1 


bl 
3 
2 


Group  & 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Bo«rd{Bff-fcoiia«  keeper 

Waiter,  hotel 

Teaniater 

Employee,  railroed . . 
MoMler,  iioa  fomidry 

Cook«  restaurant | 

Painter,  house  (r) I 

Drayman I 

Dressmaker  (v) j 

Carpenter  (ic) 

Clergyman 

Cook I 

Mason,  stone.. .^ ' 

Packer,  paper 

Narae,  child 

Employee,  railroad... 

Teamsnv 

Firomaav  stationary.. 

No  fKMJupation 

Packer,  sU^re 

Cook 

Team^ster ^. 

Cook 

No  occupation 

Employee,  railroad... 


52 

52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
r30 
52 
v44 
u'30 
52 
53 
49 
53 
52 
52 
50 
53 


8.00 

<;.oo 

0.00 
OvOO 
7.00 
8.00 

rO.OO 
5.00 

vQ.OO 
iC  10. 00 

13.00 
2.00 

15.00 
5.40 
2.50 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 


Savings  .. 


52 
52 
48 
53 


6.00 
1.50 
&50 
2.50 


Savings . 


Wife, 


Cliarity. 


53 


7.50 


RetaUres 
("aT"  " 


p2 
cl 


I 

1 


1 
tl 


1 
el 
si  ! 

«}l 

cl 


1 

i 


tl 


el 


1 
r3 


tl 


1 
i' 


^790 


e2< 


I3i 

el8 

«288 

u44 

300 

c780 


1  • 

1  I 


e60  '. 


20 
z573 


130 


1 
2 


bl 


2 


1>\ 

^3 


2  I — - 


a  Not  reported. 

&  Grandchild. 

e Also  employed  2  weeks  as  washernomaa  at  75 
cen taper  \veck. 

dXot  including  earnings  of  3  not  reported. 

eWife. 

/Brother  and  2  sisters. 

jflSrotlier  and  sister;  earnings  of  1  sister  not 
zevorted. 

A  Child  and  mother. 

tWife  and  child. 

^Alao  ensplo^-ed.  at  ditehiBg  et  $4  per  week, 
time  not  reported. 

ft  Wife,  chikl,  and  boenler. 

ZAIso  employed  as  ^vasherwomeiL  at  $3.50  per 
week,  time  not  reported. 

9/1  Also  oraployod  as  ironer,  timo  and  earnings 
not  reported. 


nHot  inGlnding  earnii^ss  of  2  not  reperteiL 

o  Ala^erantayed  ateddjeba,  timo  and 
not  reported. 

pSerrant  and  2  boarders. 

g  Mot  her. 

r  Also  emx^oyed  17  wedcs  ae  eott4»k  sanpltt 
|5  per  week. 

s  Brother. 

<Daagbtor. 

u  Niece. 

17  Also  employed  2  weeks  as  sick  nurse  at  $8 
week. 

w  Also  employed  16  weeks  as  merdMait, 
iea,  at  $20  per  week. 

cc  Boarder. 

y  Twe  cbildren  and  graadBotber. 

2  Wife,  child,  and  lodger. 

aa  Grandchildren. 
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Table  VL—OCCUPATIOKS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FA MILIES—Cou tinned. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 10  GROUPS— ContiiiaMl. 

Gboup  6. 


Fam- 

Ban- 

ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Bead  of  fftmily. 


Occupation. 


WeU«lij(Ser 

Washerwoman 

Lalxver 

Cook(/) 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Waaberwoman 

Waiterft) 

Laborer 

Washerwoman  (j)  . . . 

Labarer 

Washerwoman 

Laborer 

Waaherwomaa 

Cook 

Waaherwoman 

Laborer 


liow  8Ub- 

aiatcd 

when 

nnem- 

ployed. 


Saringa. 


I         («) 
,  Savincs- 
I  Savings. 


Sarings. 


Wife.... 
Savings. 


Honse- 

wife. 

At 

WOTk. 

Children. 


At     I 
work  I 
and 
at     ; 
school. 


a3 
el 


J7l 
flrl 
9^ 


171 


3 

Ol 
2 

1-3 

3 

m3 

1 


Earn- 

iUjCS 

for  ibo 
year. 


[fc$412 

e91 


At 


At 


school,  homo. 


A»5 
956 


glSrl 


204 

9l% 

IBO 

irfr4 

450 

m360 

60 

1^21 


3 

1 


2 


1 
dl 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
I 


II 


2 
3 


I 


Group  7. 


1  Emplo.rec.  laundry 

2  ;  Cook,  hota  (o) 

3  '  Janitor 

4  Barber 

5  Cook,  hotel  (#) 

G  i  Janitor  (() 

7  Porter 

8  Cook 

9  I  Washerwoman 

la  I  Proprietor,  blacksmith 

I      shop. 

U  '  Carpenter 

•  12     Coachman 

13  Driver 

14  Editor 

13  ,  Laborer 

16  I  Bellman 

17  ;  WaitAT 

18  Teacher  (r) 


52 
o4S  I 

52  I 

52 
«32  i 


e32 
52 

52 
52 
52 

52 
52  ■ 
50 
52 
52 
68 
52 
z40 


3.00 

1 

■ 

oO.  CO 

el 

4.00 

15.00 

1 

«3.75 
tl5.00 

(*•)          ' 

9.00 

. 

1 

2.50 

1 

2.00 

I 

21.00 

1 

5.00 

1 

4.50 

20.00 
G.OO 

Savings  .. 

4.75 

4.75 

zlO.25 

5  "Wife,  child,  and  brother. 
<fe^^^  Wife  and  child :  earnings  of  brother  not  re- 
^^^ted. 

«  Sister. 

**  Mother. 

*  ^ot  reported. 
Y^  l^-Almo  employed  10  weeks  as  laborer  at  $3.50 

9  'Wife. 

^  ^Wife  and  child. 
^  *  -^Iso  employed  8  weeks  at  housework  at  $2 
^*^«:^'eek. 

i  .Also  empli^ed  12  weeks  as  oook  at  f  1.75  per 

*"  'Wife  and  children. 
<  OrandchUd. 
''^^  AVife,  nephew,  and  hoarder. 


n  Two  children  and  mother. 

oAJso  employed  4  weeks  as  bricbiaycr  at  $10 
l>er  week. 

p  Mother  and  brother. 

q  Brothen. 

r  Father. 

9  Also  employed  17  weeks  as  laborer  at  $3  per 
week. 

t  Also  employed  20  weeks  as  fireman  at  $10  per 
week. 

uBoartlers. 

V Boarders;  earnings  of  1  not  reported. 

wTwo  children,  nephew,  and  2  boarders. 

X  Three  children  and  sister. 

y  Brother. 

z  Also  engaged  12  weeks  in  business  nt  $8.50 
per  week. 


^ 


#i.w^ 
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L— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES—Contmiied. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 10  GROUPS— Continnca. 

Gboup  6. 


Bead  of  family. 


wpatlon. 


WeekAi 

om- 

ploy. 

ed. 


Avcr- 

weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


House- 
wife. 


(^er.... 
woman. 


wcmian. 

0 


woman  (J) 
woman 


woman, 
woman. 


1 

44 

$1.50 

52 

L50 

42 

2.50 

/32 

/4.50 

50 

9.00 

52 

3.65 

32 

3.50 

t44 

€2.50 

52 

2.11 

ji» 

1*2.00 

32 

4.  CO 

37 

2.50 

52 

7.00 

53 

1.50 

52 

5.0O 

52 

2.25 

52 

4.50 

Sa  rings. 


(e) 
Savings. 
Savings. 


Savings. 


Wife- 
Savings. 


At 

WOTk. 


a3 

ei 


At 

work 

and 

at 

schooL 


Chililren. 

Earn- 
ings        At 

for  the   school,  home, 
year. 


9^ 


gi 


3 

ffl 
2 

1-3 

3 

m3 

1 

ffl 


At 


f&$412 
c91 


A95 
gSO 
gbO 


gl»2 


201 
gl8 
19C 
k8^ 
450 
f»360 
60 

1^21 


3 

1 


1 
dl 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
I 


21 


2 
3 


Group  7. 


JO.  launiliy 

Ifcl(O) 

52 

048 

52 

52 

«32 

e32 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 
52 
50 
52 
52 
58 
58 
Z40 

3.00 

o0.(i0 

4.00 

15.00 

«3.75 

tl5.00 

9.00 

2.50 

2.00 

21.00 

5.00 

4.50 

20.00 

(«) 
0.00 

4.75 

4.75 

216.25 

2 
p2 

Ol 



130 

1>171 
gOi 

'"q'2 

n3 

cl 

rl 

1 

1 

1 

'tel(«) 

tt\ 

••-<„■■■; 

ni  ::::.. 

gOO 
gl04 

01 

1 

(•/........•••a 

1 

1 

«4    

2  : 

156 

v800 

520 

t0 1.711 

woman  .  ^.-, 

.       I 

i 

1 

2 

nr.  Iiliurlrnmitli 

1 

i 

er. 

to  5 



nn  ............ 

..,., 

Savings  .. 



2 

xA 

cl 

yi :;::::. 

y288 

:::::: 

1 

(i)] ! 

......  ....... 

■ 

::::;::::i   :: 

\*/  • • "•■ .•..-• 

1 

1 

and  brother. 

hild ;  earnings  of  brother  not  re- 


a. 

fed  10  weeks  as  laborer  at  f3.50 

lUd. 

red  8  weeks  at  housework  at  $2 

yed  12  weeks  as  oook  at  f  1.75  per 

bildren. 

ew,  and  bosrder. 


n  Two  children  and  mother. 
oAJso  employed  4  weeks  as  briclalayer  at  $10 
per  week. 
p  Mother  and  brother. 
q  Brothers. 
r  Father, 
t  Also  employed  17  weeks  as  laborer  at  $3  per 

t  Also  employed  20  weeks  as  fireman  at  $10  per 
week. 

uBoanlers. 

« Boarders;  earnings  of  1  not  reported. 

wTwo  children,  nephew,  nnd  2  boarders. 

X  Three  children  and  sister. 

y  Brother. 

X  Also  engaged  12  weeks  in  business  at  $8.50 
per  week. 
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Table  VL— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continaed. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 10  GROUPS— Continued. 

Gboup  8. 


Head  of  family 


Fam- 

num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

r> 

0 

7 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Occupation. 


Laborer 

>f  urso,  sick  (c) 

Laborer 

Cook 

Laundryman 

Laborer 

Coachman 

Porter,  grocery  store . . 

Cook 

Waiter,  hotel 

Laborer 

Chambermaid 

Laborer 

Janitor 

Janitor,  bank 

PoTt«r,  tctephouo  ex- 
change. 

Waaherwoman 

Porter 

Cook 

Drayman  (proprietor). 

Fireman 

Wasliorwoman 

Cook 

Drayman 


Group  9. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
G 


8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
J6 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 


Proprietor,  livery  sta- 
ble. 

Hallway  x>oatal  clerk. . 

Hack  driver 

Whitewasher(9) 

Planing-miU  hand  . . . . 

Sewing-machine  re- 
pairer. 

Pivcker,  wholesale 
house. 

Lineman,  telegraph . . . 

Blacksmith , 

Janitor 

Drayman 

Blacksmith  (u) 

Proprietor,  hack  line. . 

Washerwoman  (te») 

Clergyman 

Sawyer,  lumber  mill .. 

Bricklayer  (x) 

Employee,  railroad 

Agent  and  clergyman. 

B6arding-hou»e  keep- 
er and  dressmaker. 

Nooccnpation 

Port«r 

Lather 

Waiter  («) 

Seamstress  (aa) 

Porter 


52 

62 
49 
740 
52 
52 

52 

52 
52 
52 
52 

If  47 
52 

ir3G 
52 
52 

£30 

(0 
52 

(0 


0.25 

19.50 
5.00 

(76.00 
9.00 
3.00 

6.00 

12.50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00' 

U7.00 

30.00 

w  1. 50 

12.00 

10.50 

I  a;  10. 00 

7.60 

12.00 

8. 50 


52 

10.00 

52 

7.00 

r40 

rO.OO 

aa  38 

aa  3. 00 

42 

0.00 

1 

9&3 

1 
o3 

1 

•  ...•• . 

Wife 

el 

1         «88 

i  \ 

ii 

kX     - 



el 
el 

1 

r56 



2    -■ 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

> , 

1    - 



t 

t2    -' 

.-.'-- 

» 

...... 

v2 

1 

1 
....... 

40 

793 

o394 

39 

1 

III       --■ 

3    --■ 

kl 

el 
el 
el 
el 
hi 

e312 
el04 

(l) 
«124 
A  428 

....     1 

(I) 

2 

Son 

-  "  ' 

$V>TIA 

-  •  -  ■ .  -  * 

I 

1 
1 

1 

468 

y78 

"     4l--- 

1 

1 

Ibl 
el 

66208 
ell4 

..  -  -- 

Savin  iTs. .. 

1    --• 

^ 

tl 


m 
I 
1 

3 


\ 


a  Wife  and  children. 

h  Wife  and  children ;  1  child  at 
work  andatschool  receives  no  pay. 

c  Also  employed  20  weeks  as 
seamstress  at  $3  per  wook. 

dWife  and  child. 

«Wife. 

/Wife;  child  at  work  and  at 
school  receives  no  pay. 

(?  Lodger.  f  Mother. 

A  Boarder.  I*  N  iecc. 

t  Sister.  I  Not  reported . 


m  Child  and  lodger. 

n  Grandchild. 

o  Two  children  and  grandchild. 

j7  Child  and  grandchild. 

oAlso  employed  12  weeks  at 
odd  Jobs,  earnings  not  reported. 

r  Not  in  eluding  earnings  of  wife 
not  reported. 

«  Grandmother. 

f  Child  and  sister. 

nAlso  employed  5  weeks  as 
collector  at  $3  per  week. 


£*• 


V  Child  and  brother.         -^ 

trAlso  employed  10  wee^ 
house  cleaner  at  $3  per  wec^  ^ 

9;  Also  employed   16  ^•^' 
fireman  at  $8  per  week. 

y  Annt. 

t  Also  employed  12  ^^^ 
laborer  at  $3  per  week.  -^.j 

aa  Also  employed  14  wj^*^ 
pastry  cook  at  ^  per  wesK- 

6b  Cousin. 


99 
9M 
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'Xable  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

ATLANTA,  GA.-IO  GROUPS— Continued. 

Gboup  10. 


Hoad  of  family. 


Occupation. 


I  Fireman,  stationaiy  . . 

I  Washerwoman 

/  Cabiuetmaker  (a) 

■Drayman 

Drayman 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 

Coachman 

W'elldisrger 

^Washerwoman 

Jcink  dealer 

Oook,  hotel  (/) 

Knployee,  railroad. . . . 
•X^Toprietor,  reataurant 

^Vasherwoman 

^K^suidmaster 

^tfaaon.  atone 

^^attreAs  maker  (m)  . . 
Hack  driver  (proprie- 
tor). 

Oook,  family 

^Vashcrwoman 


Weeks 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 


69 
49 

a  36 
52 
52 
62 
52 
52 
52 
42 
62 

/« 
52 
52 
52 
40 
45 
m48 
52 

49 
52 


Gboup  11. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

Q 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Oorpeiiter 
^lason 


YJ^Twuter 

:p*  aaon,  stono 

:*^borer 

..^^aiiberwoman  (t) 

-JJ»»yman  (u) 

**:«1cklayer 

gaiter. 

]^«{tcr,  hotel 

^^^rpeuter 

**  ricklayer  (w) 

^^^k  driver 

^«^k,  family 

^^eaman 

J>y  hitewasher 

Vi^okCy) 

-^V'hllewaaher 

ilwror 

anlmaator,         rail- 

Toad'(z) 


32 

42 

22 

40 

32 

<40 

u38 

40 

47 

52 

52 

44 

u;27 

40 

52 

50 

52 

y40 

38 

44 

r40 

1.50 
4.00 

9.00 

12.00 

G.00 

t  1.50 

n3.50 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.50 
0.00 
tr4.50 
3.00 
2.00 
6.00 
4.00 

yl.25 
1.50 
4.00 

/4.00 


Relatives . 
Savings 

and  wife. 
Savings... 

Credit 

Credit 


Savinfi^s. 
Savings. 


Savings. 
Savings. 


Savings.. 


Wife. 
Wife. 
Wife. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


«2 
r2 

M 
2 

nl 
2 

bl 


bl 
v2 


bl 

bl 

1 


61 


p002 
rSC 

&0C 
820 

nig8 
81 

&12G 

(0) 


6  94 
v202 


61  ' 
x2  I 
61 


a:  72 
6  05 

(0) 


6  52 


6  52 

a;  80 
6130 


employed  16  weeks  as  cari>€nter  at  $5 


a  All 
PW 
6Wl 

<C1ii%^'  ^  children,  brother,  and  sister. 
/Alii5*  '^  lodger. 
iTMk.  ^^^  employttl  2  weeks  as  batler  at  |2  per 

kWt«^  children  and  2  lodgers. 
l'Wi5^*nd  lodger. 
wAi^!?  "Bd  children. 
iTMk.  ^^  employed  4  weeks  at  odd  Jobs  at  $4  per 

'^^  xeported. 


q5 


1 
1 


1 


4 

2 


3 


«4 

"i 


2 
2 


1 
2 


1 

aa4 


p  Two  children  and  lodger. 

q  Grandchildren. 

r  Wife  and  sister. 

•  Three  children  and  nephew. 

(Also  employed  12  weeKs  as  sick  nurse  at  $5 
per  week. 

«  Also  employed  14  weeks  as  carpet  cleaner  and 
layer  at  $1.50  per  week. 
. «  Wife  and  urother. 

to  Also  employed  25  weeks  as  basketmaker  and 
chair  bottomer  at  $2  per  week. 

icWife  and  child. 

y  Also  employed  12  weeks  as  washerwoman  at 
75  cents  per  week. 

z  Also  employed  3  weeks  as  laborer  at  $3  per 
week. 
aa  Three  children  and  mother. 
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Table  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Cod  tinned. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— IG  GROUPS— Concluded. 

Geoup  16. 


Head  of  family. 

House- 
wife. 

Childr<:n. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

i  Weeks 
Occupation.           !  ^^^ 

ed. 

Aver- 
ago 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

17.00 

6.00 

C.25 

.50 

6.00 

2!  00 

6.50 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 

5.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.25 
4.00 

How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 

At 
work. 

At 

work 

and 

nt 

school. 

Earn- 
ings 
for  tho 
year. 

At 
school. 

At 
home. 

1 

Blacksmith 

36 

Relatires . 
RelaUves . 

....... 

a2 
bl 

a$147  1 

2 

9 

Employee,  railroad 

Washerwoman  (e)  .... 
Housework ...... .. 

44 

<;44 

4S 

31 

52 
48 

52 
50 
26 
52 

40 
52 
43 
49 
36 

677            1  • 

156    di 

4 

Friends. 

5 

I)ra  vnian 

Wife  and 
son. 

Belatives . 

el 
1 

1 

/2 

/325 

1 

c 

Merchant,  wooil 

Cook  and  washerwo- 
man. 

Driver,  ico  wagon 

Cariienter 

7 
8 

2 

208 

2 

hi    

0 

wi/^L.. 

61 
bl 

658 

6104 

654 

608 

4   

10 

Laborer 

11 

Employco,   gas   com- 
pany. 
Laborer 

61 
51 

i 

12 

Wife 

13 

Wnshcrwoman 

Employee,  oil  mill 

Washerwoman 

Laborer 

1 

i 

14 

Savings . . . '         1 

Uelatives .' 

Kclativcs - 

a 

15 
10 

5 
«4 



075 

3 
8 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.-IO  GROUPS. 
Group  I. 


1 

Caroonter 

35 
52 
52 
52 

J  5. 00 
5.00 
0.50 
2.00 

Savings... 

i-2     11.  12*> 

2 
"'m2 

2 

Laborer 

a2  i 

''-^1 

a  463 

ni8 

3 

Caroonter 

1 

4 

Washerwoman 

No  occuDation 

6 

Charity... 

1 

1 t 

G 

Porter  (n) ............. 

n41 
46 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

£30 
52 

x26 
52 
52 
52 

n  0. 00 

9.00 
30.00 

7.00 
25.00 

6.00 

15.00 

no.  00 

7.00 
«2.50 

8.00 
15.00 

5.  CO 

bi   i '           612 

, 

7 

Cook,  restaurant 

Clerffvman ......  r-,,T. 

Savings... 

1 



o2 

8 

61 
a  2 

"/2 

"pi 

1 

698 

gl73 

30 

«108 

2 

o2 

0 

Porter 

10 

Merchant,  furniture.  . 
Teamster 

1 

3 

1 

rl 

11 



12 

Saloon  keener ......... 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Hack  driver  (I) 

Shoemaker 

i       tt2 

ul63 

""v'd 
2 

1 

14 

10  1 

15 

Cook,  family  (x) 

Ensrineer  ............. 

.1 ' "" 

2 

16 

61 

J/2 

il 

1 

j         ftl«9 

17 

Porter,  railroad 

Teamster,  with  team. . 
No  occunation ........ 

2/260 

/536 

6416 

100 

1 

1 

Pl 

1 

3 

18 

10 

Wife 

20 

Sorter,  lumber 

Teamster  (aa) 

Ganger,  lumber 

Carpenter 

52 

oa  30 

52 

30 

6.00 

aa  6. 00 

9.50 

7.50 

i' 

1 
1 

1 

zl 

21 

663 

22 

4 
2 

1 

23 

Wife  and 
children. 

in 

«428 

1 

a  Wife  and  lodger. 

6  Wife. 

e  Also  employed  8  weeks  as  house  cleaner  at  15 
cents  per^weok;  earnings  also  supplemented  by 
assistance  from  relatives. 

d  Child  and  3  grandchildren. 

e  Daughter. 

/  Wife  and  child. 

a  Not  reported. 

A  Sister. 

i  Wife  and  children. 

i  Not  including  earnings  of  wife  not  reported. 

k  Wife  and  sister. 

I  Child  and  grandchild, 
m  Grandchildren. 

n  Also  employed  11  weeks  as  laborer  at  $3  i>er 
week. 

0  Child  and  mother. 


p  Lodger. 

q  Wife  and  lodger;  earnings  of  1   lodger  not 
reported. 

r  Grandchild. 

IT  Wife;  earnings  of  child  not  reported. 

t  Also  employed  22  weeks  as  porter  at  $C  per 
week. 

u  Lodgers. 

V  Two  children  and  niece. 

w  Mother. 

X  Also  employed  26  weeks  as  washerwoman  at 
11.25  per  weeic. 

y  Wife  and  mother. 

z  Niece. 
aa  Also  employed  13  weeks  as  hackatcr  at  $5 
per  week. 

66  Two  children  and  sister. 
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^I.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  PAMILIES— Continued. 
ATLANTA,  GA.— IC  GROUPS— CantlniuHl. 

Gboup  14. 


Head  of  famil}' 


Cbildrcii. 


:;apaitio3. 


Wi'ek* 
em- 

cd. 


ito 

'woman 
ireman 


"woiDan 

'Woman 

nakor 

ite 

ite 

woman  ( ») t     i  22 

w^osnan     and  1       52 
tots. 

' 40 

or I        37 

'(fl») t   t»44 

woman  (») {    n  44 

!     (o) 


Aver- 

'^    I 
weekly  i 

earn-" ! 

ings. 


il.5« 
(«) 

5.  OO 

5.50 

m4.  80 

nl.75 

2.00 


How  smlx- 

sitvtcd 

when 

nneni- 

plojied. 


iHo«is& 
,  wife. 


At 
work. 


52 

(a) 

50 

$2.00 

26 

1.25 

26 

4.W 

46 

T.25 

45 

.75 

50 

7.50 

1        52 

(a) 

'     («) 

(a) 

Sarriaga. 

(a) 
Savings. 
Char%. 

(a) 
SavingB . 


(a)         I 

Savings...' 


SaTinga. 
Savings. 
Savini;*. 


SttTfogs. 


02 


dl 


2 
e2 

/2 
hi 

4  •* 
J" 


13 
dl 
dl 


At 

work 

nnd 

at 

school. 


Earn- 

iogfl 

for  the 

year. 


At 


At 


school,  home 


5  $540 


diO 


83 
<200 
9  111 
(o) 


2255 
d2 

dl82 


e2 


8 

o2 


Gbovp  15. 


iwrer 

40 

52 

p28 

q4Si 

4& 

e4» 

4» 
52 
44 
U 

52 

52 

52 

«44 

v44 
52 

2.  GO 

3.25 

2)  12. 00 

«2.25 

1.25 

f6.00 

4.50 

2.06 

5.00 

5.06 

4.eo 

5.10 

1.25 

U3.00 

t>7.00 

3.0Q 

Charity... 

! 

woman 

1 

(21 

rl 

3 

3 

dl 

244 

d39 

r78 

165 

273 

rf65 

2 
2 

3' 

i' 

2 

yerrp) 

ihmiq} 

woman 

;city(0 

or^  Inmber 

Selativee . 
Helativcs . 

1 

i 

i' 

i' 

2 

#3 

3 

1 

Relatives. 

4 
2 

(n ..«..- 

(«) 

dl 

2 

dl 

dl 

dioi 

city  wagon... 
m , 

149 

<f39 

diss 

1 
2 

er.. ........... 

cliild 

2 

,  house  C«) 

er  (©) 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

156 

cit  J  wagon . . . 

1 

1. 

Bd. 


dmieoe. 

d  bearder. 

umings  «f  heMder  not  reported. 

jed  20  week*  aa  ooek  at  $1.56  par 

loarder. 

ing  earainga  of  boarder  not  re- 


bildren. 
>7«d& 


aa  qxuBOjmeat  ad  $6 


nAlse  emi^yed  8  weeka  aa  cook  at  $1.50  per 
week. 

o  Nephew  and  boarder. 

p  Alse  employed  112  weeks  aa  ptssterer  ai  $5 

q  Also  employed  ft  weeks  ae  aea«n»tre*s  at  $1.50 
per  week. 

r  Father. 

a  Two  children  and  mother. 

<  Also  em})leyed  3  weeks  as  woed  sawyer  at  ( 2 
per  week. 

uAlso  employed  8  weeks  as  truck  farmer  ::t 
$3.50  per  week. 

V  Also  employed  8  weeks  a»  dxayBiaa  at  $3  per 
week. 
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Table  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES- Continued. 

IS'ASHVILLE,  TENU— 10  GROUPS— Continued. 
Gboup  3— Concluded. 


Head  of  family. 

House- 
wife. 

Children. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Weeks 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 

At 
work. 

At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 

Earn- 
ings 

for  the 
year. 

At 
school. 

At 
home. 

17 

Farmer 

(a) 
26 

40 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

(a) 
$10.00 

6.00 
5.50 
5.00 
2.25 
7.25 
6.00 
A  5. 40 

Credit 

51 
e2 

bt96 
dl80 

1 

1 

18 

Engineer  ............. 

Income        

from  rent. 
Brother. . .  i       « l 

10 

Teamster 

2 

20 

liftborer 

1         1 
1 

21 

Clertrvman 

ii 

1 

'I 

%3 

i* 

5191 

104 

^91 

156 

%304 

...... 

2 

1 
2 

22 

Washerwoman 

Fireman,  railroad 

Grader,  lumber 

Section     band,    rail- 
road. (&) 

1 

23 

t 

1 

24 

1     1 

25 

Gboup  4. 


1     Blacksmith 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

10 
17 

18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
•J4 
25 


I  Prostitute  (1;) 

\  Laborer,  wood  yard. 


Cook,  hotel 


No  occupation 

Seamstress 

Servant 

Servant 

Washerwoman 

Servant  (7) 

Servant  

Blacksmith 

Laborer,         packing 
house. 

Washerwoman 

Cook,  hotel 


Porter 

Section  hand,  railroad 

Porter,  fomituro  com- 
pany. 

Fireman , 

Porter 

Servant  

Seamstress  ice) 

Seamstress 

Kock  breaker 

Chair  bottomer 


80 

9.00 

(«) 

(a) 

52 

Las 

43 

6.00 

17 

LOO 

52 

L70 

52 

2.00 

52 

3.00 

g39 

(7  2.50 

52 

3.50 

52 

7.00 

52 

0.00 

85 

LOO 

17 

3.50 

52 

10.00 

yio 

2/5.40 

52 

(a) 

52 

0.25 

52 

9.00 

(a) 

2.  CO 

ec45 

ec  5. 00 

85 

.50 

(a) 

LOO 

52 

LOO 

Sovinesand 
creoit. 
(«) 


Saviuffsand 
credit. 
Relatives . 
Charity... 


Children.. 
Wife  and 
son. 


Charity. 


Relatives . ' 
Charity...' 


1 
1 


II 

2 

nl 

/3 


o3 
2 
2 


51 
51 

tt3 

5 
e2 

v3 
51 

z2 

1 


1 

2 
51 

e2  I 


(«) 
162 
n9e 

2irl04 


1 

i 


J»5 
135 

329 
r96 

5156 
552 

u565 

719 
e331 

toGBO 
552 

aa  85 

(«) 
18 


208 

367  ! 
520 
/221 


Jl 


1 
1 


1 
3 


si 
1 


1 

II 

1 

1 

ffl 


1 
"3 


2 

1 
el 

1 
II 

1 

«1 


zl 
1 

553 

1 


ddtS 


a  Not  reported. 

5  Wife. 

c  Wife  and  child. 

dWife;  earnings  of  child  not  reported. 

e  Mother. 

/Wife  and  children. 

g  Not  including  earnings  of  wife  and  1  child  not 
reported. 

h  Also  employed  39  weeks  as  teamster  at  $3  per 
week. 

i  Wife,  brother,  and  cousin. 

^' Niece. 

k  Aloo  employed  48  weeks  as  picker,  clippings, 
woolen  mill  at  $2.70  |)er  week. 

I  Sister. 

mTwo  children  and  nephew. 

n  Brother. 

0  Two  children  and  mother. 

jiNot  including  cainiDgs  of  1  child  and  mother 
cot  reported. 


q  Also  employed  13  weeks  as  cook,  restaurant  -^ 
earnings  not  reported.  ^_^ 

r  Pension  of  mother  at  home;  earnings  of  cliil^^ 
not  reported. 

M  Grandchild. 

t  Lodger. 

It  Two  children  and  lodger. 

V  Two  brothers  and  sister. 

9r Brother  and  sister;  earnings  of  1  brother  no! 
reported. 

X  Grandmother. 

y  Also  employed  3  weeks  as  porter,  flour  mil 
at  $6j»cr  week. 

z  Wife  and  sister. 

oa  Wife,  child,  and  sister. 

hh  Two  children  and  sister. 

ccAlso  employed  7  weeks  as  nurse  at  $3 
week. 

dJC.liild  and  .i^andchild. 

ee  Two  grandchildren  and  2  lodgers. 
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?ABLB  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.-IO  GBOUPS-Contlnuod. 

Group  2. 


il 


X3 

14 
15 

17 
IS 


1 

s 

23 
23 


Head  of  family. 


Occnpation. 


Laborer,  pottery 

Waiter,  hotel  (e) 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Porter 

Laborer 

Waaberwinnaii 

Barber  (ft) 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Cooper 

Dresoer,  Inmber 

Sand      eatter,      iron 
foandrr.  (o) 

Asphalt  layer  (p) 

Cook.  boUl  (9) 

Blackamith 

Bricklayer  (ff) 

Painter 

Painter 

Painter  (u) 

Mason,  stone 

Seamstress 

Washerwoman 

Laborer,  oil  works. . . 
Teamster,  with  team. 


Weeks 
em- 
ploy 
ed. 


52 

c30 

52 

(g) 

39 
iff) 

26 

I;  30 

52 

52 

o30 

030 

qll 

52 

«35 

89 
tt39 
39 
52 
52 
52 
52 


Aver- 
Age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


16.00 
e4.50 
10.  CO 

100 
1.50 


f. 


.50 
iT.OO 
6.00 
7.60 
9.00 
6.00 
06.00 

ti6.00 

(7  2.50 

7.00 

C17.00 

^'5o 

U8.00 

15.00 

6.00 

1.50 

5.00 

15.00 


t 


How  snb- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


HoQse- 
wifo. 


Wife 

Wife 

Wife  and 
children. 
Brother... 


Credit . . 
Savings 


Savings  .. 

Credit 

Savings  .. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


Children. 


At 

work. 


a2 
dl 
e2 
hi 
a2 
«4 


ml 
M 


Al 


2 
nl 
(3 
Al 
vl 
ir2 


1 
*a2 


At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 


Earn- 

ings 

for  the 

year. 


a  $268 
dl50 
e331 
A  208 
a  172 
j234 


m27 
A  94 


A  121 

39 

rl56 

n08 

M,391 

A 130 

v338 

10  021 


143 
0387 


At 
school 


/I 
3 

1 


At 
home. 


62 
1 


1 

4 
1 


2 
1 


3 
2 


2 


xl 

4 


1 

4 
15 


nl 
dl 


nl 
2 
1 


nl 
1 

nl 
2 


Gboup  3. 

1  Asphalt  layer 

2  Trackwalker,  railroad 

52 
48 
52 

85 

52 

zl3 

52 

4.80 
6.00 
2.50 
LOO 
2.00 

2.00 

10.00 

23.00 

(ff) 

Al 
Al 

A  78 
A  75 

Credit .... 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 

3 

Washerwoman 

Laborer « 

Seamstress  and  w«oh- 
erwoman. 

Washerwoman 

Teamster 

4 

Wife 

a2 
1/2 

1 
a2 
Al 

1 

aal 

a  172 
y385 

103 

a  221 

66195 

(ff) 

1 

5 

2 

7 

Daughter. 

i 

A 

Porter  (z) 

9 

Washei'woman 

No  occnpation 

2 

lo 

Charity... 

11 

Hod  carrier  (ce) 

Shoemaker  (dd) 

Quorryman 

es20 

dd22 

48 

eeS.OO 

ddS.OO 

6.  CO 

Al 

1 

ee4 

1 

a 

Al 

2 

A  104 

50G 

/220 

468 

2U 

A  234 

1? 

Children . . 
Credit .... 

1 

13 

ggi 

14 

No  oocanation 

Daughter. 
Savings... 

i 

15 

Smelter,  ironfonndry. 
Porter  and  collector. . . 

48 
52 

9.00 
12.00 

16 

1 

nl 

^  Wife  and  child. 

^  Child  and  father. 
.._    «  Alao employed  13  weeks  as  laborer,  earnings 
*^t.  reijorted. 

^  Lodger. 
«  Wiro  and  lodges. 

Jf  Grandchild. 


^  Not  reported. 
A  W  " 


rife. 

<  Wife  and  children. 

^  Not  inclnding  earnings  of  wife  not  reported. 
^1  «^  Also  employed  13  weeks  as  mason,  brick,  at 
*^  T««"  week. 

^  Four  children  and  mother. 

Brother. 
•^  >l  other. 
»^  ^  AIao  employed  22  weeks  as  qoarryman    at 
'^♦SC  per  week. 

^j^-^Also  employed  22  weeks  as  iron-fence  setter 
^^  ^6  per  week. 

9  Also  employed  35  weeks  as  washerwoman  at 
l^r  week. 

170— No.  10 G 


r  Not  inclnding  earnings  of  1  not  reported. 

ff  Alao  employed  17  weeks  as  farmer  (proprie- 
tor), earnings  not  reported. 
t  Lodgers. 

uAlso  employed   as  house  cleaner  at  $3  per 
week,  time  not  reported. 

V  Nephew. 

to  Wife  and  sister. 

a  Sister. 

y  Brother  and  lodger. 

z  Also  employed  30  weeks  as  ofBco  boy  at  |2 
per  week,  and  has  income  from  rent.s. 

aa  Cousin. 

bb  Wife  and  cousin. 

ee  Also  employed  20  weeks  at  odd  jobs,  earn- 
ings not  roport€cf. 

ad  Aliio  emplo}*ed  13  weeks  as  carpenter  on  his 
own  house. 

e4  Wife,  mother,  brother,  and  sister. 

/  Wife,  mother,  and  sister ;  earnings  of  brother 
not  reported. 

gg  Child,  brother,  and  2  sisters. 
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Table  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES- Continued. 

XASHVnXE,  TENU.— 10  GROUPS— Continued. 
Gboup  a— Concluded. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Head  of  family. 


Oocupation. 


17     Farmer 


Engineer 


Teamster 

Laborer 

Clorcyman 

Washerwoman 

Fireman,  railroad 

Grader,  lumber 

Section     hand,    rail- 
road. (&) 


Weeks 

Aver- 

em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

age 

weekly 

earn- 

ings. 

(a) 

(a) 

20 

$10.00 

49 

6.00 

62 

5.50 

52 

5.00 

52 

2.25 

52 

7.25 

52 

6.00 

M3 

A  5. 40 

How  aub- 
slated 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


House 
wife. 


Credit 

Income 
from  rent. 
Brother. . . 

el 
1 

i 



Children. 


At 
work. 


At 

work 

nnd 

at 

school. 


51 
c2 


61 
1 

/3 
1 

%3 


Earn- 
ings 
for  the 
year. 


5$86 
<2180 


6191 

104 

^91 

156 

<304 


At 
school 


3 
2 
I 

2 


At 
home. 


Gboup  4. 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
1.'4 
25 


Blacksmith 


Prostituted:) 

Laborer, wood  yard.. 
Cook,  hotel 


No  occupation 

Seamstress 

Servant 

Servant 

Washerwoman 

Servant  (9) 

Servant  

Blacksmith 

Laborer,         packing 
house. 

Washerwoman 

Cook,  hotel 


Porter 

Section  hand,  railroad 

Porter,  furniture  com- 
pany. 

Fireman , 

Porter 

Servant  

Scnnistress  (cc) 

Seamstress 

Kock  breaker 

C/hair  bottomer 


30 

(«) 
52 
43 


17 
52 
52 
52 
g39 
52 
52 
52 

85 
17 

52 

52 

52 

52 
(a) 
CO  45 

35 
(a) 

52 


9.00 

(a) 

1.35 

6.00 


1.00 
L70 
2.00 
3.00 
<7  2.50 
3.50 
7.00 
0.00 


Savings  and 
credit. 

<«) 


Saviuffsand 
credit. 
Relatives . 
Charity... 


LOO  '  Children. 


3.50 

10.00 
2/5.40 

(a) 

0.25 

9.00 
2.C0 
cc  5. 00 
.50 
LOO 
1.00 


Wife  and 
son. 


Charity. 


1 

1 


Relatives .' 
Charity...  I 


II 

2 

nl 

/3 


o3 
2 
2 


51 
51 
tt3 

5 
e2 

v3 
51 

z2 

1 


1 

2 

51 

e2 


(«) 
162 

irl04 


J»5 
135 

329 

r96 

5156 
553 

u565 

719 
e331 

to  680 
552 

aa85 

(a) 
18 


206 

367 

520 

/221 


Jl 


si 
I 


1 

n 


i| 
1 

ffii- 


1 
"i 


1 

el 
I 

a 
1 


s\ 


553 

1 

1 

re* 


1  ■"' 


a'Sot  reported. 

5  Wile. 

cWifo  and  child. 

(2  Wife;  earnings  of  child  not  reported. 

c  Mother. 

/Wife  and  children. 

g  Not  including  earnings  of  wifoand  1  child  not 
reported. 

A  Also  employed  39  weeks  as  teamster  at  $3  per 
week. 

i  Wife,  brother,  and  cousin. 

j  Niece. 

A:  Also  employed  48  weeks  as  picker,  clippings, 
woolen  mill  at  $2.70  i^er  week. 

i  Sister. 

mTwo  children  and  nephew. 

nl^rother. 

0  Two  children  and  mother. 

p  Not  including  earnings  of  1  child  and  mother 
not  reported. 


q  Also  employed  13  weeks  as  cook,  rcstanr^**^ 
earnings  not  reported.  i:«.lV^ 

r  Pension  of  mother  at  home;  earnings  of  c^-*-*" 
not  reported. 

s  Grandchild. 

t  Lodger. 

li  Two  children  and  lodger. 

V  Two  brothers  and  sister.  .    -^3 

«r Brother  and  sister;  earnings  of  1  brotlic^^ 
reported. 

X  Grandmother. 

y  Also  emjiloyed  3  weeks  as  porter,  floor 
at  $6jier  week.' 

z  Vi  ife  and  siatcr. 

aa  Wife,  child,  and  sister. 

bb  Two  children  and  sister. 

ec  Also  employed  7  weeks  as  nurse  at 
week. 

drf  Child  and  grandchild. 

ee  Two  grandchildren  and  2  lodgers. 
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VL— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Con tinuod. 

NASHVILLE,  TBNN.— 10  GROUPS— Continued. 

Gkoup  5. 


Head  of  family. 


Occupation. 


iron 


neer 

cotter, 
mdry. 
irer 

cntter,     iron 
indry.  (e) 

ister ,..• 

iman 

Her 

her 

ler 

T  maker 

Br,  dry  goods  store 

aster 

shant,    groceries, 
1  hackatcr.  (q) 

berwoman 

«r 

cutter,      Iron 
mdry. 

^man 

irer,  lumber  yard . 

aster 

ler,  iMicking  Itoose 

boy,  hotel 

^rer,         packing 

aso-  iy) 

ccupatJon 

>rer,        packing 

ase.  (aa) 

aster  (bb) 


Weeks 
em- 


52 
48 

(&) 
e48 

52 
52 

30 
(b) 
52 
52 

(6) 
^46 

62 
40 
46 


oa  85 
bbiS 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 
earn- 
inffs. 


How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


$12.00 
6.00 

(ft) 
I  C7.00 

6.00 

(6) 
ib) 

15.00 
ib) 
9.00 
7.50 
0.00 
96.00 

3.00 

6.50 

12.00 


52 

fl2.50 

52 

0.00 

52 

7.00 

52 

7.50 

52 

7.00 

y30 

y3.75 

aa  7. 50 
bb6.00 


Wife 
Son.. 


Relatives . 
Savings  .. 
Credit 


Credit 


Wife 
Wife 


Charity... 
Savings  .. 


House 
wife. 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Children. 


At 
work. 


a2 

1 
dl 

el 


n2 

I 

p2 

dl 


r3 

dl 
dl 


ud 
dl 
vl 


ml 
dl 


At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 


1 
hi 


vl 


Bam- 

ings 

for  the 

year. 


a  $169 

260 
a62 

«83 
i213 
1420 


n364 
ib) 
p46 
dl56 


ffl56 

a  280 
dl88 


«?140 
dl20 
«200 


m78 
dlO 


At 
school. 


5 
2 


2 


hi 

1 

11 

1 
2 


At 
home. 


/3 

{\ 

o3 


ml 
2 


x2 
4 


x4 


2 


(1  child. 

>rted. 

ployed  4  weeks  as  laborer  at  $3  per 


ster.  and  niece, 
d  lodger. 

3  niece  and  pension  of  aunt  at  home; 
lodger  not  rei>orted. 
■other,  and  aunt, 
d  children. 
tUd. 

• 

anTi  brother, 
ildrcn  and  sister. 
id  mother. 


q  Also  employed  6  weeks  as  teamster  at  $12  per 
week. 

r  Brother,  sister,  and  lodger. 

« Sister;  earnings  of  brother  and  lodger  not 
reported. 

t  Also  receives  $72  per  year  income  from  rent. 

u  Wife,  brother,  and  sister. 

1;  Brother. 

10 Wife,  brother,  and  sister;  earnings  of  1 
brother  not  reported. 

sr  Child  and  uicco. 

y  Also  employed  22  weeks  at  o<ld  Jobs,  eamiogs 
not  reported. 

2  Three  children  and  mother. 

aa  Also  employed  13  wooks  as  laborer,  public 
Toads,  at  $7  per  week. 

bb  Also  employed  4  weeks  as  cattle  loader  at  $7 
per  week. 
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Table  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continnwl. 

NASHVILLE,  TKNN.-IO  GROUPS-Continued. 

Group  6. 


Fam- 

num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Head  of  family. 


Occapation. 


Washerwoman 

MaRon,  stone 

Qnarrvman 

rriucfpal,  public 
schooJ.  ig) 

Laborer,  packing- 
house. 

Teamster 

Employee,  factory  (i> . . 

Waiter,  hotel 

Laborer 

guarryman 
aborer,  stone  yard  (p) 

Marble  polisher 

Teamster 

Laborer 

No  occapation 

No  occapation 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Urick  molder  (t) 

Book  agent  (f ) 


Teacher 


Weeks 
em- 
ploy 
ed. 


52 

26 
^39 

47 

52 
t30 

48 
id) 

22 
p47 

49 

52 
id) 


26 
85 

«17 

(d) 

39 


Aver 

wee 

cam 
ings 


ge 
ekly 


a  $2. 50 
7.50 
4.00 

^21.50 

6.00 

6.00 

i2.60 

4.50 

id) 

4.00 

p6.00 

7.50 

6.00 

.25 


5.00 
18.00 
«9.00 

id) 

11.25 


How  sab- 

sistcd 

when 

nnem- 

ployed. 


Credit.... 

Wife 

Savings... 

Savings... 


Wife  ... 
Wife  ... 

(TO) 

Wife  ... 
Savings. 


Charity. 

Sons 

Charity. 

Son 

Credit . . 


Income 
from  rent 
Savings... 


Honse 
wife. 


1 
1 
1 


1 

i 

1 


Children. 


At 
work. 


52 
el 
el 


\ 


hi 
1 
2 
el 
n4 
el 
1 
,3 
el 
2 

Jl 
12 


12 


At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 


3 


Earn- 
ings 
for  the 
year. 


5  $638 

e200 

e52 


(d) 

j26 
1143 

e52 
0  424 
el56 

851 
r393 
elOl 

292 
id) 
1182 


At 
school. 


el 

1 

/I 

3 

1 

1 

1 

ii 

/I 

1 
1 


At 
honMii 


/I 


1196 
tt40 


Gboup  7. 


1 

Contractor.  ..■••...... 

39 
52 

25.00 
9.00 

Savings  .. 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

2 

Porter .... ......... 

3 

No  occunation. ....... 

Savings  .. 

2 
el 

5R9 
e52 

3 
1 

1 
2 

4 

Laborer  .............. 

52 
52 
52 
52 
20 
52 

y20 
49 
52 
49 
52 
52 
44 
52 
52 
5b  30 
52 
52 
52 
52 

eo26 

6.00 
5.40 
3.00 
6.0O 
.50 
2.75 

y0.00 
6.00 
6.50 
5.00 
8.00 
6.00 
10.00 
5.00 
7.00 

&52.00 
3.00 
2.25 
6.75 
1.25 

ee7.0O 

S 

5 

TcAmster 

1 

...—         •* 

6 

Laborer,  mill ...... 

el 

el 

10  2 

hi 

12 

e52 

ell8 

w208 

A  78 

1129 

s 

7 

Laborer 

...^— 

8 

Laborer ........ 

Wife 

0 

Washerwoman 

Laborer,  sawmill  (y).. 
Laborer,  sawmill   .... 
Laborer  .............. 

^^^i 

10 

Wife 

11 

Savings  .. 

1 

12 

2 

1 

13 

Laborer  .............. 

Savings  .. 

1 

14 

Viroman  .............. 

zl 

244 

1 
8 

1 

,  -  «  • 

15 

Porter ................ 

10 

Teamster 

Savings  .. 

1 

17 

Porter .....  .......... 

el 
el 

e78 
e288 

■  •■ 

18 

Waiter,  head 

Cook  (bb) 

....  ^ 

1 

19 

Friends... 

•  •• 

20 

Porter 

el 

1 
el 

1 
el 

e91 
156 
e53 
26 
e84 

•  •• 

21 

Washerwoman 

Fireman .............. 

3 

el 

22 

f 

23 

Laborer ........... 

1 

— « 

21 

Porter  (cc)............ 

Savings  .. 



_^ 

a  Also  receives  income  from  rent,  amonnt  not 
reported. 

0  Brother  and  sister. 

c  Cousin. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Wife. 

/Grandchild. 

g  Also  employed  as  agent  for  lodge,  time  and 
earniiigH  not  reported. 

h  Brother. 

%  Also  employed  22  weeks  as  cook  at  $1.75  per 
week. 

i'  Lo<lger. 
Three  children  and  lodger. 
{ Wifo  and  child, 
m  PenMion  of  $96  per  year, 
n  Wife,  child,  ucpliew,  and  lodger. 
oNVifo,  child,  ami  nephew;  earnings  of  lodger 
not  reported. 

p  Also  omployo<l  4  weeks  an  laborer,  railroad,  at 
$6  per  week. 


ild 
not 


q  Child,  sister,  and  niece, 
r  Child,  sister,  and  niece;  earnings  of  1  c 
not  reported. 

ff  Also  employed  33  weeks  as  laborer  at  $5- 
weeK. 

t  Also  real  estate  agent,  time  and  eamisj 
reported. 

u  Not  inclading  earnings  of  1  not  reported    — 

V  Fonr  children  and  lodger. 

to  Wife  and  niece. 

X  Mother  and  grandchild.  * 

y  Also  employed  13  weeks  as  laborer  at 
week. 

z  Nephew. 

aa  Two  children  and  sister.  ^.  gg 

bb  Also  cmploj'ed  4  weeks  aa  qailter  at    9*-^ 

pel  week.  .^tmiti 

ee  Also  cinploywl  12  weeks  as  laborer,  gawwa* 
at  $0  i)or  week. 


per 
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Tablk  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continaed. 

KASHVILLE,  TENN.-IO  GROUFS-Continned. 

Gkoup  8. 


Head  of  family. 


Oocapation. 


Weeks 
em" 


Aver- 

a«> 

TToekly 

earn- 

insa. 


Hotr  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


House- 
wife. 


1  Porter 

2  Laborer 

3  Contractor,  stone. . 

4  Laborer,  oil  mill 

5  Washerwoman 

0  Laborer,  city 

7  Bricklayer 

8  Contractor,  atone.. 

9  Laborer,  coal  vard. 

1 0  Laborer,  machlno  shop 

11  Washerwoman 

12  Gook.hotel 

13  LalMnrer,  city  railroad. 

14  Porter 

15  Contractor 

18  Laborer,  machine  shop 

1 7  Laborer,  sawmill. . . 

18  Laborer 

19  Laborer,  foundry. . . 

20  Porter 

21  j  Laborer 

22  Mechanic,  stove.... 

23  I  Teamster 

24  I  Laborer,  sawmill. . . 

25  I  Cook,  family  (o) 

26  Blacksmith 


52 

$12.60 

62 

3.00 

52 

25.00 

52 

9.00 

52 

L50 

52 

4.00 

48 

18.00 

30 

30.00 

40 

6.00 

52 

7.50 

52 

2.00 

52 

10.00 

44 

6.00 

52 

10.00 

52 

(*) 

50 

5.70 

52 

5.00 

52 

4.00 

52 

7.00 

52 

10.00 

26 

6.00 

36 

20.00 

40 

6.00 

31 

5.00 

o26 

ol.SO 

52 

10.00 

Savings 
Savings 
Wife  ... 


Wife  ... 
Savings 


Savings 
Savings 

(*) 
Savings 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

i 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Children. 


At 
work. 


o3 

cl 

2 


At 

work 

and 

at 

echool. 


/2 


A3 


9l 
1 

3 


"1 


Gnoup  9. 


Earn- 
ings 
for  the 
year. 


At 
ftchool. 


6  $1,200 

e  130 

480 


/300 


9^0 

gio* 


A  286 


ff215 

126 

{450 


ff2Q 

33 

^65 


At 

home. 


a3 
2 


el 


1 
1 


1 
3 


2 

i 


nl 
2 


1 
3 


rf2 


1 
1 
8 


i2 


X 

I 
0l 


3 
8 


J»2 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

23 

21 

22 

23 

2t 

23 

26 


Laborer,  machine  shop 

Laborer,  foundry 

Broom  maker 

Teacher(9) 

Porter 

Porter 

Nume,  aick 

Teamster  (proprietor) . 

Ko  oecnpation 

Ho  occupation 

Teamster 

Laborer,  street 

iSection  hand,  railroad 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Farm  laborer 

Laborer 

Porter,  railroad 

Bricklayer 

Teamster 

No  occupation 

Laborer,  foundry 

Nurse,  sick 

Porter 

Laborer,  oil  mill 


52 
52 
53 
o36 
52 
52 
26 
62 


6.00 
7.00 
5.00 
98.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 


52 
38 
50 

<*) 
52 

(*) 
48 
40 
52 
44 
48 


62 
40 
62 
52 


7.00 
5.00 
6.40 

(*) 
2.03 

(*) 

3.50 

5.00 
10.00 
20.00 

6.00 


&00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 


Son 


Charity. 
Son 


Son 

Savings 
(t) 


(*) 
Savings 
Sons 


Savings 
Savings 
Charity. 


Savings 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


si 


1 
1 


i7l 
1 


(1 
1 

a2 
1 


1 

i 


1 
1 


1 
I 


/2 


'l 


«4 


9^ 


1^52 
260 


t312 

78 

a  260 

210 


(*) 

/no 


g72 
130 


yl60 


^52 
V2O8' 


3 
2 


rl 


1 
"2 


2 
'2 


2 
1 


1 

i 


tt3 


w6 

1 
1 

5 


x2 


I 
aa5 


«i  ikMrdem. 

^Boarders;  earnings  of  1  not  reported, 
c  Mother. 
«f  Child  and  niece. 
«  Sister. 
^  Wife  and  chUd. 

2  Wife. 
Mother  and  2  sisters. 
t  Brother  and  sister. 
J  Aunt. 
4r  Not  reported. 

<Noi  including  earnings  of  2  not  reported. 
^^smTwo  children  and  1  person  whose  relationship 
^^  head  is  not  reported. 

n  Niece. 
,^0  AL«o  employed  17  weeks  as  washerwoman  at 
*«^  eenta  per  week. 


p  Child  and  mother. 

q  Also  employed  16  weeks  nn  book  agent  at  $8 
per  week. 

r  Boarder. 

a  Grauddanghtcr. 

t  Grandchild. 

u  Nephew  and  2  nieces. 

T  Bnitlier. 

to  Four  children  and  2  nioccs. 

a  Wife  and  children. 

y  Wife  and  child;  earnings  of  2  children  not 
reported. 

2  Grandchildren. 

aa  Four  children  and  niotlicr. 
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Table  VL— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

ITASHVILLE,  TEIS^X.-IO  GKOrrS-Concludcd. 

Group  10. 


Fam- 
ily 
xinin- 

ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 


Head  of  family. 


Occnpfttion. 


Laborer 

Paintor 

Cook 

No  occapation. 

Toamater 

Laborer , 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Nurso  {€) 

Laborer , 

Laborer 

Painter , 


Wasbertroman . . 
MasOD,  atone  (ff), 
Wasberwoman . . 
Washerwoman . 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Cook 

Laborer 

Lanndryman  . . . . 

Laborer 

Kock  breaker.... 


Weeks 

Aver- 

age 

cm- 

weekly 
earn- 

m 

inga. 

39 

$2.50 

52 

G.00 

52 

7.00 

52 

8.00 

52 

5.00 

51 

3.00 

52 

4.00 

52 

3.00 

e.oo 

62 

52 

4.00 

e39 

e2.50 

52 

O.CO 

52 

3.00 

40 

0.00 

51 

3.25 

1^37 

(76.00 

52 

2.00 

52 

2.00 

(h) 

(A) 

52 

7.00 

52 

2.00 

52 

6.00 

52 

1.00 

52 

0.00 

89 

2.50 

How  snb- 
siated 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


Credit., 


Wife. 


Sarings. 


Pension 

and  wife. 
Charity... 


(h) 


Wife. 


House- 
wife. 


Children. 


At 
work. 


At 

work 

and 

at 

Acbool. 


1 
1 

1 


1 

al 


el 


cl 
d2 


cl 
el 
el 


cl 
el 


el 
2 


1 
1 


2 
d2 
cl 
d2 
d2 


ings 
or  tne 


At 
for  {be  IschoolJho; 
year.    ! 


$230 
a38 


i 


e247 


T    • 


e91 
dlOS 


c52 
c52 
«52 


e52 
«104 


e36 

390 


123 
dVX 

e53 
dlQO 
d260 


i 

6 
3 


/J 
5 

■  •  ■ 

3 


1 
6 


•  3 


CAMBKIDGE,  MASS.-l  GROUP. 
Gboup  1. 


1 
2 


4 

5 
G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 


Lalwrer,  livery  stable. 
Laborer,  sewer  depart- 
ment. 
Laborer 


Carpenter  

Painter  (m) 

Laborer,  sewerdepart- 
nieut. 

Laborer,  sewer  depart- 
ment. 

Laborer,  sewer  depart- 
ment. 

Laborer,  sewerdcpart- 
raent. 

Laborer 


Laborer 

Waiter,  hotel 


Laborer. 


Waiter,  hotel 


a  Sister. 

6  Child,  brother,  and  sister. 

rWife. 

dWifo  and  child. 

c  Also  employed  13  weeks  as 
$2  per  week. 

/Two  children  and  mother. 

g  Ah)o  cmploy^ed  15  ^voeks  as 
Week. 

A  Xot  reported. 


42 
52 

39 

52 
m35 

44 

20 
40 

50 

20 

48 
51 

35 

50 


12.00 
12.00 

0.00 

15.00 
ml3.00 
12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

9.00 
o5.  GO 

12.00 

O5.00 


Savings . 


Wife  and 
credit. 


Savings... 
iSavinga... 


Wife  and 

credit. 
Savings... 


Savings. 


Savings 
and  wife. 
Savings... 
Savings 
and  credit. 
Wife  and 

credit. 
Savings... 


1 
1 


i2 
el 

el 

2:2 

n2 

n2 

el 

cl 

el 

1 


el 


i40l 
e3&l 

el41 

1480 

*n336 
n396 
eld6 
elOl 
el3C 
O130 


e78 


1; 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


washerwoman  at 
laborer  at  $-4  per 


%  Child  and  2  ^grandchildren. 

j  Wife  and  sister. 

*  Lodgers.  ^^n,. 

I  Lodgers;  receive  board  in  addition  »" 

^"ff^-  fc*.rat*3 

m  AI.S0  employed  5  weeks  as  wbitcwa»"<^* 

l)er  week. 

nWife  and  lodger. 

olleceives  board  in  addition  to  earning** 
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[.—OCCUPATIONS  AND  EABNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.— 1  GROUP— Continnod. 
Gboup  1— Continued. 


Head  of  family. 


capatioD. 


Weeks 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 


',  hotel. 


;rabber  factory 
carpet  store . . 


•,  8er»Fer  depart- 


',  coal  yard..... 
',  coal  3'iad  (i) . 

',  coal  yard 

•.city 

and  plasterer. 

nt,     groceries 
ml. 

•,city 

",city(o) 

r,   piano    fac- 

iP) 

sax 

r,city 


%  city 
yer... 


nt,  grootiien . 


r 

incr . . . . 

r 

ipation. 


r,  city 
tcr  ... 


jjKxtion. 


i)er  .. 
aner. 
ter  .. 
r .... 


r 
r 


52 
51 
49 
52 
52 
43 

50 
52 
52 
47 
39 

39 

30 

013 

j>49 

52 
44 

44 
17 

26 

52 
44 

46 

44 

20 


48 
44 

50 


51 
52 

52 
52 
40 

52 
40 

42 

36 

50 

52 
52 


Aver- 

weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


<i$6.00 

6.50 

9.00 

10.00 

15.00 

12.00 

11.00 

ill.  00 

9.00 

12.00 

7.00 

5.00 

10.50 

O8.50 

1»9.00 

25.00 

12.00 

9.00 

12.00 

20.16 

50.00 
10. 00 

8.50 

8.00 
22.00 


Savings. 
Savings. 


Credit . . 
Savings. 


Savings. 
Savings 
and  credit. 
Savings 
and  credit. 
Savings.. 
Savings.. 
Savings.. 


Savings. 
Savings. 
Savings 
and  credit. 
Savings 
and  wife. 


House- 
wife. 


12.00 
12.00 

10.50 


12.00 
12.00 

8.00 
13.00 

9.00 

12.00 
6.00 

0.00 

12.00 

7.00 

9.00 
12.00 


Savings 
and  credit 
Wife  and 

credit. 
Credit  .... 
Savings... 
Savings 
and  credit. 
Savings... 
Savings 

and  wife. 

Credit.... 

J^  Pamily 

and  credit. 

Savings... 


Savings 
and  credit. 


Savings 
and  credit. 
Savings 
and  credit 
Savings, 

wife,  and 

credit. 
Wife  and 

credit. 


CMldrcn. 


At 

work. 


1 


1 
"i 


63 

dl 
e2 


/5 


dl 

i^ 

II 

1 

dl 

dl 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


dl 

'V2 

r2 

dl 


dl 


dl 


dl 


m3 


dl 


«1 
ul 
dl 

dl 


At 
work 

and 

at 
school. 


ings 

for  the 

year. 


>an1  in  addition  to  earnings. 
er,  and  cousin. 

icr,  and  cousin;  brother  receives 
on  to  earnings. 

rother. 

3r,  2  brothers,  and  sister. 

•tbers,  and  sister;  earnings  of  moth- 

1  sister. 

ig-liou60  keeper,   earnings  net  ro- 

•vant,  and  4  lodgers. 

rvant, and  4  lodgers;  1  lodger  re- 

1  addition  to  earnings. 


e$352 
dl04 
e455 


y953 


d34 

i2,900 

{468 

ya598 

130 

dao 

dl4 


At 
school. 


dll4 
V22O 
r268 
dl50 


dl56 


d78 


d78 


7n382 


1,248 


dOG 


«104 
u500 
d250 

dlOB 


h2 


2 
II 


3 
5 


4 
3 


At 

home. 


1 
1 


ei 

1 


2 


1 

nl 

2 


3 
5 


8 
3 


2 

1 


{Lodger. 

m  Wife  and  children. 

n  Grandchild. 

oAlso  emploj'ed  22  weeks  a.s  car  cleaner,  rail- 
road, at  $9  per  week. 

p  Also  employed  2  weeks  as  laborer  at  $12  per 
week. 

q  Wife  and  bcarder. 

r  Wife  and  chUd. 

a  Mother. 

t  Sister. 

u  Brother. 
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Table  VI,— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

OTHER  CITIES-32  GHOUPS—Continued. 

Gkoup  4. 


Head  of  family. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Occapation. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Cigar  mitkcr 

IJarbcr  (proprietor) ... 

DreBsmuKer 

Fireman 

Driver,  wagon 

Janitor 

Laborer 

Section  liand,  railroad. 

Baker  

Porter 

Janitor,  bank 

Sanitary  inspector, 
city. 

Janitor 

Hack  driver  (proprie- 
tor.) 

Drayman  (proprietor) 

Clergyman 

Laborer 

Carpenter  

Washerwoman 

Laborer 


Weeks 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

52 
52 

52 
52 
35 
35 
52 
52 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 
cam- 

inirs. 


$9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

10.00 
0.00 
8.00 
4.00 
7.00 

12.00 
7.00 

10.00 

15.00 

7.00 
10.00 

12.00 
5.00 
5.00 
9.00 
2.50 
0.00 


How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


House- 
wife. 


1 
1 


Children. 


At 
work. 


At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 


I 


1 
1 


1 
al 


Children..! 
Savings...'. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 


I 


dl 

el 


Earn- 
in  jra 


At 


At 


ige 

for  the  jschool.  home, 
year. 


$156 
a  270 


780 


dl50 
«208 


/427 
A  754 


1  I 


bl  ! 


2 
1 


2 


e6 
1 
1 
4 


2 
3 


f7* 
"5 


Group  5. 


a  Wife. 
b  Grandchild. 

c  Five  children  and  grandchild. 
cZ  Sister. 
«  Mother. 
/Wife  and  child. 

^  Chilli,  2  grandchildren,  and  niece. 
h  Child  and  boarder. 

tAlso  cmi)lo.ved  as  waiter,  hotel,  at   $13  per 
weok,  time  not  reported. 
j  Not  report ed. 
k  Two  cuildren  and  6  lodgers. 


1 

Camentor  (t> 

(i) 

52 
52 
52 
52 

(J) 
52 

52 
52 

0) 
52 

52 

62 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

40 
32 
52 
52 
52 

tl3.00 

Savings... 

1 
0l 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

Carpenter 

12.00 
25.00 
14.00 

3 

Barber  (proprietor) . . . 
Letter  carrier 

■ 

4 

1  

220 
1:4,212 

•         3 

5 

Carpenter,     lodging- 
house  keeper,  and 
capitalist. 

75.00 

............ 

its 

6 

(J) 

U) 

1 

7  '  Merchant,  boots  and 

15.00 

15.00 
12.00 

1 

1 

1 

•1 

i 

^ 

U 

{      shoes. 
8  i  MArcliHntw  lumber 

0 
10 
11 
12 

Ciirar  maker 

1 

.2 

Barber -.-.. 

(j) 

U) 

1  ! 

1 

260 

12.00 
20.00 
12.00 
20.  CO 
12.50 
12.00 
12.00 
25.00 
16.00 
8.00 
10.  CO 
12.00 
10.00 
15.00 
50.  GO 
15.00 
25.00 

25.00 
12.50 
50.00 
30.00 

1 

SteAvard,  club 

1 

91)5 

13 

Carpenter 

al  \ 

2  1 

n2  ' 

a208 

550 

n530 

fl 

14 

Ph vsician  ............ 

1 

2 

15 

Cle'rsyman 

06 

16 

Carpenter 

al 

a  3^0  ' 

a 

17 

Bar Dor  

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

0  520  !              i          1 

18 

Clergyman 

!.... 

'I 

19 

Clorkl^  potit-ofiice 

Compositor 

1 

294    

i . 

20 

1 

21 

Porter,  store 

2 



r218 

22 

Barber  

«1    

«520 

12 

23 

Longahorenian 

Contractor,  building. . 
Contractor,  building. . 
Barber  (proprietor) . . . 
Merchant,  boots  and 

slioes. 
Waiter,  head,  hotel... 

3 

24 

2    

r218 

2 

25 

1 

20 

............ 

1 

1 

27 

«2    

1  ' 

al    

al    

«'2  i 

2  ' 

u5eo 

2,496 

a  210 

a  300 

w  936 

780 

v2 

28 

Savings... 
Savin  ITS 

1 

29 
30 

Teacher 

1 

ircrchant.  cominifiMion 

t2 

31     Merchant,  coromifl.siou 

1 
1 

1 

32  .  Clenrvnian  and  cani- 

40.00 

el 

taHst. 

1 

Z  Three  children  and  mother, 
m  Three  children,  motlier,  and  niece, 
n  Wife  and  brother. 
oFive  children  and  grandaunt. 
p  Nephew. 

q  Four  children  and  niece, 
r  Not  including  earnings  of  1  not  reported. 
a  Brother. 

t  Two  children  and  niece. 
u  Wife  and  sister. 
V  Child  and  mother. 
w  Father  and  sister. 
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—OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 


OTHER  CITIES-32  GBOUPS. 
Geoup  1. 


Gbocp  2. 


th.. 


omau 


i^ 


jr 

is(m) 
th.... 
p 


48 

5.00 

«27 

«1.50 

(/) 

1.50 

52 

1.25 

;13 

JG.00 

47 

4.00 

50 

5.00 

ml7 

m2.50 

52 

G.00 

27 

8.00 

Savings. 
Savings. 
Wife.... 


Savings. 
Savings. 


Wife. 


1 
1 


d3 
1 


d'i 
n2 


(72 


(2  234 

192 

0  i 


fcl20    . 
nl67  I 


if  175  |. 


Group  3. 


in 

Oman  (p) . . . 

Oman 

D,  railroad... 

Oman  (7) . . . 
Q,  railroad... 


'omaD 
Oman 
Oman 


Oman (v) .... 
D,  railroad... 
troprietor) . . . 

on{x) 

in 

a,  railroad. . . 


ivery  stable. 

ouian 

laundry 

•roprietor) . . . 
roprietor) . . . 
oman 


52 

4.0G 

p33 

1)1.50 

52 

1.75 

32 

12.50 

942 

<7l.00 

40 

(/) 

52 

1.75 

52 

2.00 

52 

2.00 

52 

8.00 

17  47 

rS.OO 

52 

12.50 

52 

8.00 

x20 

a;7.50 

52 

4.00 

40 

12.50 

52 

5.00 

44 

2.50 

52 

8.00 

49 

10.00 

52 

8.00 

52 

2.50 

Savings 


Savings 
and  credit. 
Son-in>Iaw 
Savings 
and  credit. 


Savings 


1 
1 


Savings      I 
and  credit.! 


Savings 


bl 


r\ 


ul 
10 1 


ul 
1/2 


ul 

1 

ul 


ul  ! 


6  52 


if) 


130 


U123 
(/) 


u2G 
}/308 


u8d 

130 

ul04 


ulOi    . 


Heail  of  family. 

House- 
wife. 

1 
1 
....... 

1 
1 

Children. 

ipation. 

Weeks 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 

At 
work. 

At 
work 

and 

at 
scbool. 

Earn- 
ings 
for  the 
year. 

At        At 

school,  home. 

famacc 

48 
52 
15 

52 

36 
52 

52 
26 

$12.00 
7.50 
5.00 

20:00 

10.00 
13.75 

10.00 
15.00 

Savings... 

"a\ 
61 

1 

$44 
a  200 
6500 

itel 

ss  ........... 

Income 
from  rent. 

2 

n  and  presi- 
bank. 

3 

Savings... 

2 

4 

rroveminent 

1 

5 

S- 

1 
1 

e2 



cC30 

r  ............ 

Savings... 

"i 

2 


2 
1 


2  !. 


3 


hi 

«2 

1 

2 

U 


o2 
7 


«2 

61 

a 


1 
3 
1 


krdcr. 
Idren. 
d  12  weeks  as  farm  hand  at  $1.75 


Id. 


and  5  grandchildren. 


9. 


d  39  weeks  as  laborer  at  $3  per 

I  wife's  earnings  not  reported. 

u  and  grnndchfld. 

'cd  35  weeks  as  servant  at  $2.50 


n  Mother  and  brother. 

o  Child  and  mother. 

p  Also  employed  10  weeks  as  house  cleaner  at 
$1  per  week. 

q  Also  cmidoycd  0  weeks  as  cotton  picker  at 
$1.50  per  week. 

r  Boarder. 

ff  Child  and  Rister. 

t  Grandchild. 

ttWife. 

V  Also  employed  5  weeks  as  cotton  picker  nt  $3 
per  week. 

w  Lo<lgcr. 

X  Also  employed  20  weeks  a.^  section  hand,  rail- 
road, at  $6  ]»er  wc««k. 

y  Wife  and  brother. 
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OTHER  CITIES-32  GROUPS— Continued. 

Group  4. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 

28 
29 
80 
31 
32 


Group  5. 


Carpenter  (t) 

Carpenter 

Barber  (proprietor) . . . 

Letter  carrier 

Carpenter,  lodging- 
house  keeper,  and 
capitalist. 

0") 
Merchant,  boots  and 

shoes. 

Merchant,  lumber.... 

Cigar  maker 

Barber 

Steward,  club 

Carpenter 

Physician 

Clergyman 

Carpenter 

Barber  

Clergyman 

Clerk,  podt-offiico 

Compositor 

Porter,  store 

Barber 

LongHhoreumn 

Contractor,  building. . 
Contractor,  building.. 
Barber  (proprietor) . . . 
Merchant,  boots  and 

shoos. 
Waiter,  head,  hotel... 

Teacher 

^terchant,  coramis.sion 
Merchant,  commission 
Clergyman  and  capi- 

tulist. 


(i) 

52 
52 
52 
52 


(J) 
52 

52 
52 

U) 
52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

40 
32 
52 
52 
52 


tl3.00 
12.00 
25.00 
14.00 
75.00 


15.00 

15.00 
12.00 

(i) 
12.00 
20.00 
12.00 
20.  CO 
12.50 
12.00 
12.00 
25.  CO 
16.00 

8.00 
10.  GO 
12.00 
10.00 
15.00 
50.  CO 
15.00 
25.00 

25.00 
12.50 
50.00 
30.00 
40.00 


Savings. 


U) 


U) 


1 
«1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


■1 
1 


1 

k8 


I 


Savings. 
Savings. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


al  1. 

2  I. 
n2 

«}! 


1 
1 


2  |. 


u2 

1 
al 

al 

w'2 

2 


220 
2:4,212 


2,496 

o210 

o:?oo 

w  936  I 
780 


a  Wife. 
b  Grandchild. 

c  Five  children  and  grandchild, 
d  Sister. 
«  Mother. 
/  Wife  and  child. 

/7  Child,  2  graiidchildif  n,  and  niece. 
h  Child  and  boarder. 

iAlso  employed  as  waiter,  hotel,  at    $13  per 
week,  time  not  reported. 
j  Not  ri'nortcd. 
2-  I'wo  children  and  C  lodgers. 


1 

Head  of  family. 

House- 
wife. 

Children. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Weeks 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

1^.00 
8.00 
8.00 

10.00 
0.00 
8.00 
4.00 
7.00 

12.00 
7.00 

10.00 

15.00 

7.00 
10.00 

12.00 
5.00 
5.00 
9.00 
2.50 
6.00 

How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 

At 
work. 

At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 

Earn- 
ings 
for  the 
year. 

1 

1 

At    '  At 
school,  home. 

1 

Ciirar  maker 

52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

52 
52 

52 
52 
35 
35 
52 
52 

1 

1    

2 

Barber  (proprietor) ... 
Dressmaker 

i 

1 

3 

'""i  

al  i 

1 

$156 
c270 

2: 

4 

Fireman 

1  1 

6 

Driver,  wagon 

Janitor 

«      X 

61  : 

c 

1 

1 

7 

Laborer 

:::::::::::::"  ""ii""": 

8 

Section  hand,  railroad . 
Baker 

:::      r::::  i. 

0 

1 

'""2' '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

780 

c6 

10 

Porter 

1       1 

11 

Janitor,  bank 

1 

**"  2         1 

12 

Sanitary     inspector, 

city. 
Janitor 

]    1 

1         4 

13 

i 



14 

Hack  driver  (proprie- 
tor.) 
Drayman  (proprietor) 
Clcrevman 

dl 

el 

■»*»•« • 

dl56 
0208 

1   

15 

•  •••••  •••••• 

1 

1 
..1       » 

16 



1 

2   :             3 

17 

T^iiliorer  ...... 

Children.. 
Savin  gs 

1 



1 

18 

Carnenter 

X2    '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

/427 
A  754 

;     gi 

19 

Washerwoman 

Laborer 

) 

L.... 

20 

1     1 

1      5 

i 1 1 "       :                  ^ 

1 

li 


Z  Three  children  and  mother, 
m  Three  children,  mother,  and  niece 
n  Wife  and  brother. 
oFive  children  and  grandaunt 
p  Nephew. 

q  Four  cliildren  and  niece, 
r  Not  including  earnings  of  1  not  repo: 
»  Brother. 

t  Two  children  and  niece. 
u  Wife  and  sister, 
r  Child  and  mother. 
ir  Father  and  sister. 


rteil. 
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-OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 


OTHER  CITLES~32  GIiOUrS--Continued. 

Gboup  6. 


Head  of  family. 

Honse- 
wife. 

Children. 

ation. 

Piy-     cam- 
***•       ings. 

Uow  sub- 
sisted 
when 
nnem- 
ployed. 

At 
work. 

At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 

Earn- 
ings 
for  tho 
year. 

At 
school. 

At 

home. 

(a) 
40 

$25.00 
M  nn 

(a) 
Savings  .. 
Savings  .. 

1 
1 

bl 
el 
el 

4 

6  $117 

(a) 
el80 
/408 

• ***••« 

3 

3 

chool  Id)... 

d44    dlT.SO 

50 
52 
40 

4.00 

J12.00 

20.88 

J7.50 

7.50 

Savings  .. 
Sa>'ing8  .. 

1 

1 
1 

hi 

tcr... 

i2 

Wife 

el 

«1 

3 



efi5 

e50 
513 

2 

Savings  .. 

ion 

Daughter. 
Savings  .. 
Daaghtcr. 

i' 

chool...... 

44       31.50 

ib3 

ion ........ 

3 

01 

el 

mi 

••••••• 

1,200 

(a) 

€240 

11 

52 
52 
52 
52 

18.50 
0.00 
9.00 

15.00 

a 

4 

3 

o3 



Group  7. 


□an 

lor 

i  mill  (9)... 

nan 

,  odd  jobs. 

aan 

nan 

aan 

nan 


52 

1.25 

52 

4.00 

(a) 

O4.S0 

52 

1.50 

(a) 

1.00 

52 

1.50 

52 

1.50 

52 

4.00 

52 

7.00 

(a) 

1.25 

62 

3.50 

Wife 


(•) 


el 

el 

2 


1 

1 

el 


(«) 


e3 


pis 
eG5 
e78 
r06 


75  i. 
408  ^ 
el56  I 


e200 


1 
2 

1 


e3 

2 

(2 

uG 


Gbcup  8. 


I 


52 

iblo I  40 

I  w20 

y) I  »16 

in i  52 

aan 52 

44 

'  52 

aan |  Tt'i 

I  52 

i  (a) 

!  52 

i  «c28 

.........'  52 

) >J40 

[  52 


ia) 
3.50 
to  3. 00 
2/ 2.  50 
2.00 
1.50 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 

(a) 
7.50 

COO 

f«a.  00 

(a) 
WilO.  00 
jj  5. 00 
20.00 


Savings. 
Savings. 
Savings. 


Savings. 


Savings. 


o3 

el 

vi 

el 

Z4 

Ml 

1 

2 


el 

el 

e\ 

/3 


112 
el 


p545 
e9 

0  138 

e88 

aal04 

(a) 
40 

169 


e30 
el32 

e39 
/368 


Al 


u  48C 

AiM04 

e200 


2 

1 

X  2 

1 

Pl 
ec2 


dd2 


x2 
cl 


ggl 


111 
1 


08  secretary 
od  earnings 


snmings  of  2 

35  weeks  as 

cck. 

;ter. 

.  18  weeks  as 

eck. 

and  mother. 

Qephcw,  and 

,    and  aunt; 


earnings  of  nephew  not  re- 
ported. 

o  Child,  mother,  and  friend. 

p  Grandchild. 

q  Also  employed  as  sewer 
digger  at  $4.50  per  week,  time 
not  reported. 

r  Not  including  earnings  of 
1  not  rei>orted. 

«Two  children  and  grand- 
child. 

t  Child  and  fiister. 

u  Child  and  5  grandchil- 
dren. 

V  Wife  and  children. 

to  Also  emploj'ed  30  weeks  as 
laborer  at  $3  per  week. 

a;  Child  au(l  grandchild. 

y  Also  employed  35  weeks  as 
laborer  at  $3  per  week. 


2  Wife,  child,  and  2  grand- 
children. 

aa  Wife ;  earnings  of  child  and 
2  grandchildren  not  reported. 

hb  Boarder. 

cc  Child  and  boarder. 

dd  Grandchildren. 

ee  Also  employetl  24  weeks  as 
clerffvman  at  $t  ])er  week. 

//'Wife  and  2  brothers. 

aq  Nephew. 

/m  Also  employed  12  weeks  aa 
carpenter  at  $4  i>cr  week. 

«  Wife  and  siHtcr. 

jj  Also  employed  12  weeks  as 
teacher,  music,  at  $1.50  per 
week. 

Ik  Cousins. 

U  Aunt. 
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Tabijs  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 


OTHER  CITIE&-32  GROUPS— Continued. 

Gboup  9. 


Earn- 

Hy 

num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 


Head  of  family. 


Occnpation. 


Barber  (proprietor)... 

Carpenter 

Carpenter  (6) 

Lod;;ing-hou90  keeper 

Parmer  («) 

Wood  sawyer 

Laborer  {k) 

Miller 

Carpenter 

Woo<l  sawyer 

Washerwomau 

Butler 

Teacher  Oi) 

Cook 

Farmer 

Farmer 


Weeks 

Aver- 

em- 
ploy, 
ed. 

ago 

weekly 

earn- 

mgs. 

52 

$3.50 

42 

9.00 

632 

50.00 

52 

4.00 

(/) 

(/) 

(/) 

(/) 

it42 

Jt3.50 

52 

3.00 

52 

3.00 

52 

3.00 

52 

1.25 

52 

4.(H) 

(/) 

nO.OO 

52 

1.25 

(/) 

(/) 

(/) 

(/) 

How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


Savings. 


Savings. 
Savings. 
Savings. 


(/) 


Savings. 
Savings. 


House- 
wife. 


Children. 


At 
work. 

At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 

Earn- 
ings 
for  the 
year. 

a2 

el 

1 

9i 

""hi 

a$2S0 

e40 

208 

»137 

el 
el 
el 
12 
2 
cl 

I 

cGO 

e52 
c780 
m78 

520 
e260 

104 
o221 
9  338 

r52 

At 

school. 


At 

hons. 


1 
1 

4 

1 


2 

'i 


5 
5 


Gboup  10. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


Cook 

Ko  occupation 

Miller  (t) 

Carpenter  

Shoemaker 

No  occupation 


52 


(32 
47 
52 


l.OC 


(4.60 
9.00 
4.00 


(/) 


Savings.. 
ChiYdVon! 


1 
el 
el 

3 
el 
/«1 


104 

el04 

e2C0 

790 

e65 

h5S 


1 


I 

«4 


Group  11. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Laborer,  railroad  . . . . 

Cook 

Clerk 

Laborer,  railroad 

Teamster 

Fireman,  ice  factory. 

Laborer,  railroad 

Laborer,  railroad  . . . . 

Merchant,  wood 

Farmer 

Lal)orer 

Clergyman 

No  occupation 


(/) 

0.00 

(/) 

10.00 

52 

10.00 

52 

7.00 

(/) 

5.00 

52 

7.50 

20 

6.50 

52 

6.50 

52 

15.00 

52 

8.00 

52 

6.00 

(/) 

10.00 

(/) 

Family 


(/} 
Savings. 


Wife 

Damages 
paid  by 
railroad. 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


el 
12 

<260 

i 

3 

2 

•  «  •  • 

vl 
el 

*"i>'364 
(/) 

2 

3 


*  •  "  • 

i»l 

1 

299 

....••• 

1 

1 

el 
el 



***j,'3i2 
el05 
el30 

i 





si 

i 

a  AVifc  and  grandchild. 

6  Also  employed  20  weeks  as  cabinetmaker^ 
earnings  not  reported. 

cWife. 

(2  Two  children  and  5  lodgers. 

eAlso  employed  as  carpenter,  time  and  eam- 
ing.s  not  reported. 

/Not  reported. 

a  Wifo  and  servant. 

h  Lodger. 

i  Wife  and  lodger;  earnings  of  servant  not  re- 
portc<l. 

i  Two  children  and  lodger. 

£A]ao  employed  2  weeks  as  carpenter  at  $3 
per  week. 

I  Wife  and  child. 


m  AVifo;  earnings  of  child  not  reported. 

«  Also  employed  as  farmer,  time  and  eanu»^ 
not  reported.  . 

oNot  including  earnings  of  1  not  rcportco' 

p  Wife  and  children.  ,     , ,«. 

q  Wifo  and  children ;  earnings  of  1  child  ««*  ^ 
porte<i.  fciiiBot 

r  Not  including  earnings  of  wifo  and  1  cD"" 
reported. 

« Child  and  3  grandchildren.  #  ti  per 

(  Also  employed  20  weeks  as  porter  at  H  J^ 
week. 

u  Three  children  and  niece. 

V  Cousin. 

w  Niece. 

X  Sister. 
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[.—OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

OTHER  CITIES- -32  GEOUPS— Continaed. 
Gboup  11— Concluded. 


Head  of  family. 

Honse- 
wife. 

Children. 

snpation. 

Weeks 

ploy, 
ed. 

Aver- 
aco 

weekly 
earn- 
in  ga. 

How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
nnem< 
ployed. 

At 
work. 

a4 

At 
work 

and 

at 
school. 

Earn- 
ings 
for  tho 
year. 

At 
school. 

At 
home. 

n  ■•.•.■■...... 

46 

52 

(6) 
44 

ib) 
52 
62 
52 
52 
62 
52 

$5.00 
2.00 
3.75 
9.00 
7.50 

15.00 

eo.oo 

20.00 

.  60.00 

20.00 

10.25 

Savin  fs 

a  $282 

6 

5 

woman 

7  i^^ 

Savings... 

e3 

ir.  sawmill  .... 

"di 
dl 

d2d0 
(&) 

r 

Wife.- 

8 

>r 

1 

e2 

nt 

1 

i 

(proprietor) . . . 
Qt 

dl 

d312 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

tor.  restaDrao  t . 

4 

,  railroad , . . .  - 

6 

Gbocp  12. 


woman 
er 

jrer 

1 

woman 
woman 
:er  ..... 

er  ..... 
ar 

(w)... 


35 

.75 

52 

10.00 

52 

8.00 

49 

6.00 

48 

18.00 

31 

4.50 

4 

12.00 

51 

6.00 

43 

9.50 

52 

1.25 

62 

8.00 

52 

10.00 

52 

2.00 

52 

3.00 

47 

1.25 

52 

10.00 

52 

9.  SO 

52 

4.50 

nU 

ml2.00 

Charity. 


Wife.... 
Wife.... 
Charity. 
Charity. 
Savings. 
Savings. 


Savings. 


1 
1 
1 


tl 
.... 


1 
1 


dl 
dl 
dl 
dl 


1 

^? 
.2 

k2 


dl 

"i 


d23 
dill 
(h) 
dl04 


78 
g4A2 

312 
kin 


d260 

"iso 


2 
2 
3 


3 
3 

4 


2 


1 


u 

3 


Group  13. 


»r 

• 

ker*.'.;;.*.' 

ker 

],  railroad 

Br 

nan 


52 

10.38 

52 

10.00 

52 

6.50 

52 

7.00 

52 

6.77 

43 

3.00 

52 

9.92 

lildren. 

d. 

*n  and  mother. 

?en. 

nieces. 

lild. 


Savings. 


1 
1 
1 

1 


2 
1 


af> 


a  1. 891 
738 
234 


a  810 


6 
1 
1 
5 


h  Mother. 
{Daughter. 

j  Five  children  and  grandchild. 
k  Sister  and  lodger. 
IFatlier,  mother,  and  2  nieces, 
m  Also  omployod  48  weeks  aa  janitor  at  $10  per 
week. 
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Gjhouf  14. 


Fam- 
ily 
nnm- 

ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Head  of  family. 


Occupation. 


Weeks 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 


Porter 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Porter 

Laborer 

Waaberwoman 

Street  ewceper  (/) . . 

Cook 

Servant 

Washerwoman 

Junk  dealer 

Washerwoman 

Laborer 

Painter 

Laboror 


52 
40 
39 
52 
30 
52 

/40 
53 
52 
52 
42 
39 
52 
36 

(c) 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$0.00 
8.01 

12.00 

11.25 
5.00 
4.00 
/7.50 
4.50 
2.50 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.25 

15.00 
7.50 


How  snb- 
aisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


Savings . 
Savings. 


(c) 


KelativoB. 


Savings. 
Savings. 


House- 
wife. 


Children. 


At 
work. 


al 
64 
64 
al 
d2 


63 
A3 
i3 


d2 
k2 
a\ 
al 
al 


At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 


Earn- 
ings 
for  tho 
year. 


I    At 
school. 


6$76  I 
6  624  '. 
6668  ,. 
a286  I 
0204 


6308 
A  480 
;123 


d290 

n28 

a64 

a  78 

also 


'} 


t»2 


Gboup  15. 


2 

3 
4 
5 
0 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


DeliTory  man,  furni- 
ture store. 

Carpenter  <n) 

Barber 

Laborer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Washerwoman  {q)  — 

Delivery  man,  furni- 
ture store. 

Painter,  carriage . . . . . 

Barber  (proprietor) . . . 

Carpenter 

Clergyman 

Salesman,  groceries.. . 

No  occupation 

Carpet  layer 

Cotton  sampler  (z) . . . . 


52 

5.81 

n30 

nQ.OO 

52 

8.00 

52 

2.00 

35 

10.00 

52 

12.00 

qU 

0  2.00 

62 

5.00 

44 

9.00 

52 

5.00 

39 

9.00 

52 

15.00 

47 

5.00 

52 

8.50 

0:39 

asS.OO 

Savings 


Wife  ... 
Savings 


Savings 


Savings 


Savings  . 
Children. 


al 
63 


d2 
al 
al 
r2 
d2 

al 

u2 

63 

al 


2 
al 
al 


a  69 
684 


a  361 
a  143 
a  200 
r68 
dl83 

a  125 
ft  188 
€339 
a  130 


179 

a  300 

a91 


I 

II. 

I 
li 


'1 

1 
f3 

n 

rl 
i 


Group  16. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Y 
8 
9 


Fireman 

Plumber 

Bricklajer 

Porter,  railroad. . . 
Fireman,  railroad. 


Laborer,  rolling  mill.. 

Drayman 

Porter,  stove  company 
Brakeman,  railroad  (y) 


52 

12.35 

52 

7.50 

35 

18.00 

49 

7.50 

30 

14.00 

50 

5.40 

52 

9.00 

36 

O.CO 

y26 

yl2.25 

Savings  ..' 
Savings  .  ' 
Savings 

and  cnar 

ity. 
Wife  .... 


1 
1 


Charity. 
Savings  . 


al 
v2 


al 


n 


alS2 
tt598 


aloO 


tb'I 


a 
1 
1 


a  Wife. 

6  Wife  and  children. 

c  Not  reported. 

rfWifo  and  child. 

tfWifo  and  child;  earnings  of  I  child  not  re- 
ported. 

/Also  employed  12  weeks  as  laborer,  earnings 
not  reported. 

Q  Grandchild. 

)i  Child,  mother,  and  sister. 

i  Two  children  and  lodger. 

j  Lod^jjer;  earnings  of  2  children  not  reported. 

fc  Mot  her  and  brother. 

I  Brother;  earnings  of  mother  not  reported. 

w!  Chihl  and  Bister. 

n  Also  employed  4  weeks  as  laborer  at  $2  i>er 
week. 


0  Not  including  earnings  of  wife  not  repotv!^' 
2>ii\stiiT.  lit 

9  AIho  employed  14  weeks  .is  house  clean*'' 
75  cent 8 per  we^ek. 
r  CouBins. 

9  Child  and  grandchild. 
<  Mother. 

u  Wife  and  boarder, 
u  Two  children,  sister,  and  boarilcr. 
xc  Two  chihlren  and  mother.  ^  fS 

X  Also  employed  13  weeks  as  lanndrriuan  » 

per  week.  ,     --actJA 

y  Also  employed  13  weeks  asd  river,  ico  w*^ 
at  $7  per  week.* 
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I.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

OTHEB  CITIES-32  aSOUPS—Continaed. 

Group  17. 


Head  of  family. 


cnpation. 


nan  .... 

•Tier 

ian 

[c) 

tender . 

ibotel*/ 
ter 

in 

r 

rxfoman 

UB 

tor  0')-' 
.hotel., 
nmer.., 


Weeks 

Aver- 

om- 

ploy. 

ea. 

"weokly 
earn- 

ings. 

52 

$7.50 

52 

7.25 

52 

25.00 

c27 

0  3.00 

52 

COO 

49 

9.00 

49 

2.00 

48 

4.50 

35 

6.00 

52 

8.00 

52 

2.00 

52 

6.00 

41 

COO 

52 

3.50 

62 

COO 

52 

COO 

52 

8.00 

52 

8.00 

1*35 

jO.OO 

1        52 

3.00 

■        20 

12.00 

How  snb- 
slated 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 


Savings. 


(d) 
Pension 

Savings. 


Bonae- 
wife. 


Children. 


At 
work. 


bl 


Savings. 


Savings. 
Savings. 


1 

i' 


1 
1 


«2 

3 

61 

61 


At 

work 

and 

at 

school 


Earn- 
ings 
for  tho 
year. 


'ih' 


2 
iL-2 


61 


6  $156 


0  490 
290 

6104 
691 


/286 

6130 

^250 

A  1,493 


i305 


id) 
1:520 


6151 


At 
school 


4 
1 
1 


2 

1 


1 
1 


II 


At 
home. 


aZ 


3 


1 
1 


3 


1 
1 


Gboup  18. 


clan 

ter 

ter 

lan,  railroad 
railroad . . . . 


52 

7.00 

(d) 

9.00 

id) 

3.00 

52 

5.00 

35 

8.00 

Wife  .... 
Belatives 


Savings. 


1 
1 


61 

m3 

61 


652 
m250 
id) 


3 
3 


2 
n3 


a 

o2 


Groxjp  19. 


ter 

r 

ter 

rwoman 
r 


42 

7.50 

id) 

4.00 

id) 

id) 

52 

1.80 

id) 

id) 

Ilelatives. 
id) 

1 

1 

4 

542 

3 

id) 

61 

«*»»•«• 

id) 

1 

1 

id) 

1 

P4. 

9 182 

1 

r2 


Gbocp  20. 


r,  oil  mill 
rwoman  . 

<u) 

r 

r 


35 

4.50 

52 

3.50 

id) 

id) 

id) 

1.50 

id) 

id) 

Relatives . 

02 

1 

v3 

v3 

■  •••••    a 

«  59 
135 
id) 
x2U 

2 

1 

id) 
id) 
id) 

i" 

'cn  and  mother. 

»yed  5  weeks  as  seamstress  at  $2.50 

cd. 

hild. 

d  sister. 

i,  and  lodffer. 

ren  and  7  lodgers. 

ildren,  and  lodger. 

oycd  2  weeks  as  copyist  at  $1  per 

i.  sister. 

[ler,  and  nephew. 


t2 
1 

wl 
2 
2 


n  Two  children  and  niece. 

0  Child  and  niece. 

p  Brother,  2  nephews,  and  lodger. 

q  Two  nephews ;  earniogs  of  brother  and  lodger 
not  reported. 

r  Nephew  and  niece. 

«Wite;  earnings  of  child  not  reported. 

<  Mother  and  niece. 

u  Also  employed  as  drayman,  time  and  camlDgs 
not  reported. 

V  Wile  and  children. 

«?  Grandchild. 

a; Not  including  earnings  of  wife  and  1  child 
not  reported. 
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Table  VI.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Continued. 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS— Continued. 

Group  21. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


7 
8 
9 
10 
IL 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


Head  of  family. 


Occupation. 


DairyTToman  and  cook 
Porter,  cotton  ntoro. . . 

Stevedore,  rosin 

Walter,  hoteKd) 

Laborer,       furniture 

store. 
Bricklayer  (/) 


Drayman 

Washerwoman 

Was  herwoman 

Cooper 

Driver,  grocery  wagon . 

Laborer 

Servant 

No  occupation 

No  occupation 


Porter,  clubhouse 

Carpenter 

Porter,  store 

Carjienter 

Porter,dry  goods  store 
Porter,  grocery  store. . 


Weeks 
cm- 
ploy- 
eti. 


52 
52 
48 
d40 
52 

(9) 

62 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
50 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$5.00 

10.00 

18.00 

d6.00 

6.00 

/15.00 

8.00 
£3.00 
2.00 
8.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.00 


7.60 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

5.00 

5.00 


How  sub- 
sisted 
when 
nnem* 
ployed. 


Savings 


Credit  and 
relatives. 


Charity... 

Children.. 

Children 
and  char- 
ity. 


House- 
wife. 


Children. 


1 
1 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


At 

work. 


al 
1 


el 


A3 


el 
el 
J2 


q3 
ri 


i2 


tcl 


At 

work 

and 

at 
school 


ings 

for  the 

year. 


a  $78 
208 


<;260 


A  572 

i572 
(m) 


0104 

e25 

olOi 


9  611 
r646 


il6Q 


tt468 


53 
3 


2 
3 


3 

1 

wl 


3 
3 


it 


n2 


pi 


tl 


ti 
1 
1 

v3 


1 


Group  22. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Laborer 

Waiter 

Washerwoman 

AVashor  woman 

Messenger  (y) 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Boardiug-houee  keeper 

Teacher  

Cutler 

Laborer 

No  occupation 

Porter 

Porter 

Proprietress,  laundry . 


iff) 

6.00 

52 

5.00 

52 

4.50 

52 

3.00 

y22 

yl.W 

52 

7.50 

51 

7.00 

52 

8.00 

38 

14.00 

52 

20.00 

52 

0.00 

52 

7.00 

52 

7.25 

52 

15.00 

Wife 


Son 

Savings. 


Savings. 
""(g)'" 


//I 


1 
1 


A4 


2 

z2 

aa5 

bbl 

ee4 

ee2 

1 
el 

3 

1 
ff03 


(9) 
« 1,170 


702 

2  754 

aa  752 

56780 

dd  1,430 

M738 

208 

«78 

034 

15G 

gg2, 548 


(1 


2 

2 

t2 


I 


a 
... 


1 


a  Niece. 

b  Two  nephews  and  niece. 

e  Boarder. 

d  Also  employed  3  weeks  at  odd  Jobs  at  $3  per 
week,  and  has  id  come  from  small  farm. 

cWifo. 

/Also  employed  as  teamster  at  $3  per  week, 
time  not  reported. 

g  Not  reported. 

h  Wife  and  children. 

t  Child  and  grandchild. 

j  Wife  nnd  child. 

k  Inrludin;;  oainiings  of  grandchild. 

{Grnndcliild. 

in  Included  in  earnings  of  head. 

»  Child  and  brother. 

0  Wife;  earningit  of  child  not  reported. 

p  Child  nnd  grandmother. 

7  Two  child  ten  and  lodger. 


r  Two  children  and  2  grandchildren. 

§  Great-grandchild. 

t  Grandchildren. 

«  Brother. 

V  Two  children  and  sister. 

w  Nephew. 

sMotber  and  2  lodgers.  .     ^ 

y  Also  served  on  jury  at  $5  iier  week,  tifflO" 
reported. 

z  Sister  and  nephew. 

aa  Wife,  3  children,  and  lodger. 

bb  Wife,  child,  and  2  lodgers. 

ec  Child,  mother,  and  2  lH»anlers.  ^    ^q. 

dd Child,  mother,  and  3  boarders;  indadespc" 
sion  of  1  boarder  at  home. 

ee  Sinter  and  servant. 

/^Daughter. 

gg  Child  and  2  lodgers. 
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I.— OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  FAMILIES— Contiuned. 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  OKOUPS-Oontinned. 

Gboup  23. 


Head  of  family. 


■CDpation. 


man 

tcr 

r woman.  ., 

t 

t 

ivriglit 

alor 

( 

lan , 

r 

ler 

%  assiatant 

ter 

ter 

reaa 

Ler 


Weeks 

Aver- 

em- 
ploy, 
ed. 

weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

45 

$10.00 

52 

15.00 

44 

1.75 

44 

2.50 

52 

3.00 

42 

15.00 

44 

(b) 

52 

3.00 

52 

6.25 

52 

7.50 

52 

7.50 

52 

1.60 

52 

7.00 

52 

5.00 

52 

7.60 

52 

4.00 

How  sab- 
sisted 
when 
unem- 
ployed. 

Savings... 


Savings. 
Savings. 


Savings . 
Savings. 


Honse- 
wife. 


Cbildmn. 


At 
work. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


al 
al 
e2 


d3 
c4 

2 


al 


At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 


Earn- 
ings 
for  the 
year. 


$874 


a  528 
a812 
e533 


d572 

01,464 

416 


also 


At 
school. 


2 
S 


1 
1 


2 

/I 
1 

1 


At 
home. 


3 


2 


Gboup  24. 


r,dock(») 

amily 

aher 

Miirer 

int,  groceries 
cstaarant  (4r) . 
iotel(0 


r,  dock 

r 

ore(n) 

r,  dock 

r,  railroad... 

tcr(p) 

,  gprocery  wagon 
poe,  laandry. 


bank 

',  iron  foundry. 
ir,  warehouse  . 


r. 


resa  and  lodg- 
lOUse  keeper. 

npation 

or,  railroad  . . . . 


42 

10.00 

{30 

i7.50 

52 

2.50 

52 

6.00 

44 

7.00 

52 

10.00 

Jt9 

ik6.00 

148 

18.00 

36 

6.00 

22 

7.50 

24 

6.00 

n36 

nl2.00 

26 

5.00 

36 

12.00 

p36 

p6.00 

52 

5.50 

52 

8.00 

44 

6.00 

52 

0.00 

52 

7.60 

52 

6.00 

26 

6.00 

52 

(b) 

51 

7.50 

Savings. 


Savings. 


Wife  ... 
Charity. 
Charity. 


Charity. 
Savings. 


Savings. 


Charity. 


Charity. 
Savings. 


1 

i' 


A2 

al 

2 

al 


1 

i 


f»2 
h2 
al 
h2 
al 
h2 
o2 
d3 


al 


al 
g2 
al 
rS 

A2 


A 114 

all7 

182 

a  104 


ml67 

A  351 

a8 

A  20 

a  234 

A05 

o676 

dll9 


(«•) 


a  156 

9 122 

a65 

r624 

A  352 


1 
2 


8 
2 


1 

4 


n 


1 
1 
1 


1 
i 


ed. 

lodger. 

hildren. 

iren  and  nephew. 

I. 

jhild. 

>yed  13  weeks  as  laborer  at  $6  per 

ren,  sister,  and  niece. 

oyed  43  weeks  as  porter,  store,  at  $6 


I  Also  employed  4  weeks  as  laborer  at  $5  per 
week. 
m  Wife  and  brother, 
n  Also  employed  16  wocks  as  fisherman  at  $6  per 

o  Sistor  and  lodser. 

p  Also  employea  16  wooks  as  cotton-gin  operar 
tor  at  $10  per  week. 
q  Wife  and  lodger, 
r  Nephew,  uncJ^,  and  3  lodgers. 


—No.  10- 
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Take  yi.--0CCUPATI01f S  AND  JLASSmGS,  BY  FAMILIES— ContiairaC 

QTHBB  CUIBS-^  aBOUPS-OontiDnod. 

Qbocp  25. 


Fiuu- 

num- 
bar. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
» 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14^ 
15 

16 

17 
18 


Head  of  fkmUy. 


Oocnpstioiu 


Pilot(«) 

Washorwoman 

Nur8e(6> '     ^34 

Draymao 

Labor«r  

Laborer,  railroad 

Laborer  

Waiter,  hotel 


Weeks 

Aver- 

em- 

age 

weekly 

earn- 

ings. 

a20 

a$13.00 

12 

2.00 

ft34 

&6.00 

52 

8.00 

40 

8w00 

52 

7.50 

44 

».5e 

44 

3.00 

Hotr  enb- 

aistvd 

when 

mieiii- 

ployvd. 


Cltildreii. 


Wile. 
Wife  . 


Honse' 
wife. 


CbilOnm. 


1 
1 


Nooconpation I  Children 


Carpenter 

Hack  drivoE  (propria 

tor). 
Bng  ine  wi|>er;railroad 

Lab  orer  (j) 

Labor<» 

Cook     ami     waahep- 

w<mian. 
Driver,  city  scavenger 

cart. 

Clergynian 

Merchant,     pictures, 

fhim.es,  etc. 


40 
52 

30 

i'35 

37 

52 

52 

52 
52 


18.00 
12.00 

6.00 

j  6. 00 

5.00 

3.00 

10.00 

8.00 
30.01 


(/) 


Rent». 


Credit 


1 
1 

1 
1 


I 
1 


At 
wwrk. 


At 

work 

and 

at 

school. 


Earn- 
ings 
for  tine 
3-ear. 


2 
e3 
dl 
e\ 


el 
A3 


dl56 
»52 


el04 


el 
1 

iL-4 


At 
school. 


At 


2   .. 


I 

2 

2 

il 

1 


e85 
1« 

1:087 


11       * 


22 


Gnoup  26. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
G 
7 

8 

0 

10 


Waiter,  hotel 

Fireman,  ateamhoat. . . 

Porter,  railroad 

Coachman 

Porter,  wholesale  store 

Pain  ter,  house 

Brivei;  oart,  gaa  com* 
pany. 

Teamstecd)) 

Drayman 

Laborer,  Uundry 


5.00 
9;  50 
7.50 
&.00 
7.00 

».oe 

8.00 


Wife. 


Wifb. 


|>7.50  ,  Wifti.... 
7.50  (/) 

0i50     Savings. 


1 
1 
1 


m2 


el 
ki 
el 

kZ 

el 


m^Utt 


«156 

«IZ3 

«45 

tl71 

ffl«5 

0  51 


»1 


1 
2 
1 
3 
il 
t 
3 

1 
9 


(xAOUP  2?. 


1 
2 
3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Laborer 

Cook,  hotel 

Employee,  electric 
company. 

Laborer,  cotton  ves- 
sels. (() 

Porter, store 

Butcher  ...^•.... ....... 

Hostler 

Laborer 

Porter,  rice  mill 

Porter,  millinery  store. 

Butcher 

Laborer,  steamship... 

Washerwoman 

Laborer,  steamship... 

Servant  (u) 


22 

0100 

52 

11.54 

22 

4.25 

(26 

as.  00 

17 

4.15 

52 

6.00 

52 

6.00 

52 

4.00 

52 

(/) 

62 

7.00 

52 

G^OO 

62 

9.00 

62 

2.00 

90 

4:00 

«20 

fi2.08 

Wife.... 
Charity, 
Wife.... 
Wlfb.... 


1 
1 
1 


r4 


el 

el 
el 

el 

el 
el 


Wife.... 
Charity. 


1 
el 


r907 


slSC 

eI25 

(/) 
c36 

e  7 

elSI 


ti 

1 

1 

"i 


140 
«52 


1 


a  Also  employed  32  weeks  aa  merahont,  grocer- 
ies, at  $11  per  week. 

b  Also  employed  18  weeks  as  washerwoman  at 
50  cents  per  week. 

e  Two  children  and  lodger. 

d  Mother. 

«Wife. 

/Not  reported. 

a  Sister. 

A  Two  children  and  grandchild. 

i  Grcat-grandcbild. 

j  Also  employed  17  weeks  at  odd  Jobs  at  75  cents 
per  week. 

it  Wife  and  children. 


fOrandchihlrei:. 

91V  Wife  and 

M-lsTenhenr.  j.  ^ 

o  Wife  and  children;  earnings  of  1  cWI*' 
reported.  .^m 

p  Also  employed  at  odd  Jobs,  tiine  and  eam«»?' 
not  reported. 

q  Brother. 

r  Wife,  child,  boarder,  and  lodger. 

t  Child,  niece,  and  grandniece.  ^  -^ 

t  Also  employed  9  weeks  at  odd  jobs  at  I*  P" 
week.  jj 

u  Also  employed  17  weeks  as  washerwoin*" 
75  cents  per  week. 
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TfcBLK  YI.— OCCUPATEOSa  AJS1>  EABMIIGS^  BY  FAMILXE^-Con^iaofid. 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS- Continued. 
Gbotjp  27— Concluded. 


Head  of  family. 

House- 
wifs. 

Children. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

OtxopaAion. 

Weeks 
em- 
ploy. 
ed. 

Aver- 

wadily 
earn- 
ings. 

How  sub- 
sisted 
wfasa 
unem- 
ployed. 

At 
wwk. 

At 

woric 

and 

at 

schooL 

Earn- 
ings 
for  tbo 
year. 

At        At 
school,  boote. 

y 

52 

&26 
35 
50 

52 
c35 

52 
52 
30 
13 
35 
52 
52 

a $3. 46 

(0 

0.00 

2.00 

0.02 
«I2.00 

S.65 

2.60 

(c) 

(c) 

L5e 

1.59 

6.00 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

17 

cart. 
Labors  ateamabip  (h) 

Carpemtor 

Market  woman 

Fireman,  railroad 

Brieklayer  and  plas- 
terer, (e) 

Driver,  track  farm 

Washerwoman 

Longshoreman 

Lonesboreman 

AVasbcrwoman 

Cro<lit 

Ctedit ... . . 

Children 

andcrediL. 

1 

X        18 

1 

19 

2 

dl 
/2 

0l 

ic) 

d|6ff 
/3» 

^110 

20 

i' 

9l 

1 

21 
22 

ic) 

23 

24 

Wife 

Wife 

dl 
dl 

a 

1 

dl 

d78 

d59 

404 

3G8 

diss 

25 



1 

20 

Children.. 

27 

1 

28 

'  "'  ' 

I 

Gboup  28. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
C 

T 
8 
9 


Cook......... ......... 

Cook  (fr) 

Laborer,  coal  yard.... 

Cook 

Farmer 

Clergyman 


Carpenter  [k) . . 

Farmer 

10  I  Cook(0 

It  I  Clersyman 

12  I  Waslkerweman 

13  '  roBceman: 

14  1  Blaeknnith 


52 

.«> 

A  50 

fr.«0 

43 

4.50 

48 

.00 

52 

0.00 

52 

9.23 

52 

4.66 

k43 

1:8.00 

52 

4.50 

73» 

rs.oo 

49 

6.02^ 

52 

3.00 

52 

8.08 

52 

Z.SO 

Savings 

ic) 


(c) 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


2 
iz 


1 
1 


1 


m2 


91 


<201 


30 
48 


294 

dui' 


msm 


2 
8 

4 


3 


5 
5 
5 
1 


2 

1 


Gboup  29. 


1 

Vod  carrier  in V 

»40 

28 

nB.QO 
7.50 

i3 

o2 

1 

1 

1 

(c) 
q835 

260 

2 

2     Emnlovec.  foctorv 

ic) 
Daughter. 

i" 

3 
4 

No  occuDation ........ 

«  •  «  •  •  «»• 

2 

p2 
rl 

Laborer,     torra-cotta 
pipe  factonr. 

Hoa  carrier  («) 

Janitor 

Laborer 

52 
«51 

se 

47 
44 
24 
52 
M2 
52 
42 
42 
24 
52 
52 
28 
40 
28 

5.00 
«10.00 

T.oe 

6.00 
2.00 
5.00 
7.00 

t&OO 
4.50 
3.  .50 
0.50 
L50 
0.50 
7.0O' 
2.50 

10.00 
3.00 

5 

6 

Helktives . 

Wife 

ic) 

ie) 
ic) 
ic) 

1 

3 

7 

1 

8 

Farmer 

dl 

d32 

9 

Laborer 

2 
2 
3 

4 

10 

Bailer 

1 

130 

11 

Carpenter  ( () .. 

Cook 

VasiNniumaa. 

Laborer,  etxcet 

Servant 

Laborer,  Govt,  service 
LsftersT,  Go  vt^.  servise 

SfakdaiOiBr... 

I^bover 

1 

12 



S 

1 

14 

1 

1 

4 

15 
16 

1 
»3 
s3 
1^1 

1 
♦  3 



144 

tl53 

tl61 

d28 

110 

i304 

5 

17 
W 
19 



ic) 
Daughter. 
Family  . . . 

•  *  •  *  ■»•  « 

2 
2 

"'u2 

aa 

2 

a  BeMSves  board  im  additlstt  to-  oamiags. 

b  Als»  enylOTed  13  woeks-  art  odd  Jeks  ai  $2.50 


weeks  as  wMtewsidier  and  at 


dWiCB;. 

eAlsMMBtoTidfl 
«^d>k»«tS_psFW4 

/WifcsBAlKnr. 

o  Belaiti—sfc ip^ head  oTftmfiy  net  reported. 

aA1so>  eaipl^ed  2  weaiss  as  washerwoman, 
^^rniui  Bsi  reported. 

>Wife«B<ekfldT«m. 

J  Tw9  ffhfliii—  aBd>  granJsbUd. 
_  k  Also  employed  9  weeks  as  gardener  at  $3.50 
J»«rTreek. 


I  Also  employed  13  weeksas-former  at  $3.75  per 
'Week 

mWift-andobild. 

n  Also  employed  12  wiaeka  as  labsrer  at  $1.37 
par  week. 

•  Wilia  and  grandshiid. 

p  GxaBdefaildrcn. 

q  Child,  hn»4lMr,  eousin,  and  boaxdnr. 

r  Mother. 

a  AIa»  em^syed  I  week  as  plasterer  at  $6  per 
week. 

t  AJsaempWyed  lO  weeks  as  laborer  at  $2.50  jier 
week. 

u  Child  and  mother. 
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Table  YII.— SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR— Cimtinited. 

ATLANTA,  OA.-.16  GBOUPS-Continaed. 


Group 
num- 
ber. 


7 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Fam- 
ily 

uvm- 
ber. 


3 
3 

5 
5 
6 
7 

13 

]3 

13 

13 

14 

14 

17 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

0 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

11 

14 

15 

18 

16 

17 

10 

21 

21 

21 

22 

23 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 
6 

8 

8 

9 

IJ 

13 

15 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

24 

24 

2S 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

5 

6 

7 


Ag© 

(yr».) 


23 
21 

30 
25 
28 
20 
36 
33 
18 
12 
31 
20 
23 
27 
23 
28 
30 
14 
45 
36 

18 
14 
26 

20 
19 

ao 

6 
22 
15 
22 

26 

25 
2 
40 
43 
44 
43 
18 
17 
20 
60 
4 
2 
34 
05 
15 
16 
38 
13 
48 
18 
28 
56 
38 
31 
32 
34 
42 
38 
27 
88 
31 
12 
27 
56 
18 
36 
S3 
20 
40 
20 
50 
40 


Sex. 
M. 

Days 
•iek. 

(•> 

F. 

57 

M. 

21 

r. 

30 

T. 

(a) 

T. 

3 

H. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

18 

M. 

35 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

(ft) 

F. 

(6) 

F. 

25 

F. 

30 

M. 

(«) 

F. 

30 

F. 

15 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

15 

F. 

(a) 

M. 

(a) 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

15 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

21 

M. 

7 

F. 

30 

F. 

30 

F. 

00 

If. 

4 

F. 

2 

F. 

7 

F. 

(a) 

M. 

10 

F. 

21 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

10 

F. 

90 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

00 

F. 

00 

M. 

20 

F. 

6 

F. 

7 

M. 

15 

F. 

10 

F. 

6 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

70 

F. 

60 

F. 

80 

F. 

21 

M. 

(a) 

M. 

60 

F. 

60 

F. 

00 

F. 

7 

M. 

(ff) 

M. 

(ft) 

F. 

(ft) 

M. 

(ft) 

F. 

21 

M. 

3 

M 

61 

F. 

21 

F. 

14 

F. 

(ft) 

F. 

14 

M. 

21 

F. 

(«) 

F. 

21 

Kame  of  ailment. 


Malarial  fever. 

Measles  and  mala- 
rial fever. 

Dysentery. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint, 
(ft) 
(ft) 

Fomale  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Measles. 

Biliousness. 

Childbirth. 

ChUdbirth, 

Kheamatism. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Tonsilitis. 

Congestion  of  kid- 
neys. 

Female  complaint. 

Mnmpe. 

Bilious  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Malarial  fever. 

Back  ache. 

Measles 

Chikl  birth  and  ma* 
larial  fever. 

Childbirth  and  ma- 
larial fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Convulsions. 

Heart  disease. 

Cold. 

Kheumatism. 

Female  complaint. 

Cold. 

Malarial  fever. 

Scrofula. 

Pneumonia. 

Whooping  cough. 

Whooping  ooagh. 

Sprained  nack. 

Bneumatism. 

Malarial  fever. 

Measles. 

La  grippe. 

Mumps. 

Malarial  fever. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Brain  fever. 

Pneumonia. 

Female  complaint. 

Indigestion. 

Rheumatism. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Bilionsnese. 

Headache. 

Dyspepsia. 

Fem^e  complaint 

Spinal  disease. 

Female  complaint. 

Sprained  rib. 

Bronchitis. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Childbirth. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia. 

Rheumatism. 

Childbirth. 


Group 
num- 
ber. 


Fam- ' 

ily   I  Age 
num-  (yxs.) 

ber. 


10 

9 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

13 

10 

13 

10 

13 

10 

14 

10 

15 

10 

16 

10 

16 

10 

16 

10 

17 

10 

17 

10 

17 

10 

18 

10 

29 

10 

21 

11 

1 

11 

1 

11 

1 

11 

1 

11 

2 

u 

2 

11 

2 

11 

3 

11 

8 

11 

4 

11 

4 

11 

4 

11 

4 

11 

4 

11 

5 

11 

5 

11 

5 

u 

7 

11 

7 

11 

8 

11 

0 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

13 

11 

13 

11 

13 

11 

13 

11 

14 

11 

14 

11 

14 

11 

15 

11 

16 

11 

16 

n 

20 

11 

20 

n 

20 

11 

21 

12 

2 

12 

3 

12 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15 

12 

16 

12 

18 

12 

21 

31 
46 
25 
20 
80 
20 
80 

8 

5 
50 
28 
38 
35 
25 
69 
52 
15 
24 
53 
18 
60 
38 
14 
12 
20 
21 

4 
67 
35 
40 
22 
21 
11 

6 
24 
22 
40 
41 

38 

4 
25 

7 
19 
21 
83 
12 
11 

6 
29 

8 


6 
73 
50 
55 

38 
87 

7 
31 
45 

4 

2 
65 
43 

3 
43 
16 
32 
35 
82 

11 
V> 
45 
11 


F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M 

M 

F. 

M 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M 

F. 

M 

F. 

M. 

M 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M 
F. 
F. 
M, 
F. 
M. 
M. 


F. 

F. 
M 
F. 
M 

F. 
F. 
M 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M 
F. 

F. 
M. 

F. 

F. 


Days 
sk)k. 


56 

7 
28 

7 
40< 
213 
28 
14 
14 
85 
14 
21 
21 

(•) 
28 
42 
56 

183 
21 

28 
66 

(a) 

7 

7 

21 

252 

01 

7 

14 

•0 

14 

7 

U 

80 

21 

300 

30 

4 

14 
80 
61 

7 
80 
14 
28 

5 

21 

14 

80 

(ft) 


21 

(ft) 
14 
84 
56 
28 

(ft) 
7 

152 
60 
31 
21 

188 
65 
45 
75 
86 
12 

200 

70 

(») 
30 

200 


2f  ame  of  aifancnt. 


Typhoid  fever. 

Plies. 

Childbirib. 

Mampa. 

Malarial  fever. 

Bronchitis. 

ChUdbirth. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia. 

Tumor. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Sore  throat. 

Rheumatism. 

Pleurisy. 

Xouralgia. 

Throat  trouble. 

Female  complaint. 

Indigestion. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Pneumonia. 

Cold. 

La  grippe. 

La  grippe. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Tvphoid  fever. 

Rheumatism. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Rheumatism. 

Rheumatism. 

Worms. 

Rose  rash. 

Injured  back. 

Spinal  disease. 

(ft) 

Congestion    of 
lungs. 

Rupture. 

Scarlet  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Measles. 

Childbirth. 

Wounded  eUn. 

ChUdbirth. 

Headache. 

Snake  bite. 

Malarial  fever. 

Rheumatism. 

Liver      complaint 
and    granular 
eyelids. 

Worm  fever. 

Paralysis. 

Bright's  dissase. 

Vertigo. 

Pneumonia. 

Childbirth. 

Paralysis  of  eye. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Scariet  fever. 

Brain  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Chanseof  life. 

Teetmng. 

Female  complainL 

Rhenmatism. 

Heart  disease. 

Cold. 

Childbirth  and  gen- 
eral dcbiHty. 

Pneumonia. 

Neuralgia. 

Pneumonia. 

ScroftUa. 


a  Lost  no  time  from  work. 


ft  Not  reported. 


CONDITION   OF  THE  NEGRO   IN  VARIOUS   CITIES. 
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Table  VH.— SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR— Continued. 
ATLANTA,  OA— 16  QBOUPS— Continaed. 


Fam- 

ily 

M\  s«. 

num- 

(yrs.) 

ber. 

9 

30 

M. 

10 

25 

F. 

10 
11 

I^ 

H. 

F. 

11 

2r 

F. 

13 

27 

F. 

14 

20 

F. 

14 

2 

M. 

15 

24 

F. 

16 

27 

F. 

17 

62 

M. 

17 

42 

F. 

17 

22 

F. 

17 

18 

U« 

17 

13 

M. 

17 

10 

M. 

18 

50 

F. 

18 

30 

H. 

19 

54 

F. 

20 

21 

H. 

20 

20 

F. 

20 
21 

^ 

F. 

22 

40 

M. 

23 

33 

M. 

24 

52 

M. 

24 

11 

M. 

24 

9 

M. 

24 

7 

F. 

24 

4 

F. 

24 

2 

M. 

25 

37 

M. 

25 

28 

F. 

26 

18 

F. 

27 

24 

F. 

2 

27 

F. 

2 

8 

M. 

2 

5 

M. 

8 

25 

F. 

3 

10 

F. 

4 

8 

F. 

4 

2 

F. 

5 

53 

M. 

5 

31 

F. 

5 

1 

F. 

5 

13 

F. 

8 

48 

If. 

9 

20 

F. 

11 

25 

F. 

11 
'   14 

& 

F. 
M. 

16 

35 

M. 

17 

45 

F.. 

17 

8 

F. 

17 

4 

F. 

18 

81 

F. 

19 

64 

F. 

1 

50 

F. 

2 

41 

F. 

2 

21 

M. 

2 

12 

F. 

2 

11 

F. 

2 

8 

H. 

8 

55 

F. 

4 

85 

F. 

4 

8 

H. 

4 

6 

F. 

4 

4 

F. 

5 

22 

F. 

6 

16 

F. 

7 

71 

M. 

7 

87 

F. 

(a) 
3 
3 

(h) 


(•) 


20 
3 

4 
(ft) 

(ft) 

110 

15 

21 

7 

(ft) 
10 

(ft) 

(a) 
3 

366 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 
42 
9 
9 
0 
9 
56 
7 
7 

(a) 
80 
30 
30 
91 
14 

60 

7 

60 

31 

7 

7 

180 

(a) 

(a) 

30 

35 

28 

162 

120 

342 

90 

(ft) 
91 
56 
56 
28 
14 

(ft) 
14 

(ft) 
66 
84 
28 

(ft) 
28 

(ft) 
63 


Name  of  ailment. 


La  grippe. 

Cliildbirth. 

PIoariBT. 

Back  ache. 

Cold. 

Asthma  and  indi- 
gestion. 

ChUdbirth. 

Inflammation  of 
bowels. 

Cold. 

Malarial  fever. 

Tumor. 

Female  complaint. 

Asthma. 

Dropsy. 

Measles. 

Measlea. 

Cold. 

Cold. 

Pneumonia. 

Cold. 

Childbirth. 

Cold. 

Rheumatism. 

Bilious  fever. 

Bilious  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Kheumatism. 

Female  complaint. 

Cold. 

Childbirth. 

General  debility. 

^Vorms. 

Pneumonia. 

Indigestion. 

Cold  and  sore 
throat 

Bilious  fever. 

Malarial  fexw. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Teethincr. 

Malarial  fever. 

Aathma. 

Childbirth. 

Childbirth. 

Whooping  cough. 

La  grippe. 

Malarial  fever. 

Asthma. 

Measles  and  se- 
quelae. 

Measles  and  se- 
quelie. 

Female  complaint. 

Biliousness. 

La  grippe. 

La  grippe. 

Pleurisy. 

La  grippe. 

La  grippe. 

Worms. 

Spinal  disease. 

Female  complaint. 

Pneumonia. 

Catarrh. 

Biliousness. 

Dyspepsiai 

Malarial  fever. 

Lung  trouble. 

La  ^ppe. 


Group 
num- 

Fam- 
ily 

Ago 

Sex. 

ber. 

num- 
ber. 

(yrs.) 

F. 

4 

7 

2 

4 

8 

45 

M. 

4 

9 

6 

F. 

4 

10 

26 

M. 

4 

10 

27 

F. 

4 

10 

14 

F. 

4 

11 

40 

M. 

4 

11 

14 

F. 

4 

12 

41 

F. 

4 

14 

22 

F. 

4 

14 

3 

F. 

4 

15 

8 

F. 

5 

1 

1 

M. 

6 

1 

24 

M. 

5 

3 

5 

M. 

5 

4 

30 

F. 

5 

5 

64 

F. 

5 

5 

42 

F. 

5 

7 

22 

M. 

5 

8 

44 

F. 

5 

9 

47 

F. 

5 

11 

39 

F. 

5 

11 

7 

M. 

5 

11 

0 

F. 

5 

13 

35 

F. 

5 

15 

27 

F. 

5 

17 

23 

F. 

5 

17 

75 

F. 

5 

18 

28 

F. 

5 

20 

55 

F. 

5 

20 

25 

F. 

5 

20 

0 

M. 

5 

20 

8 

M. 

5 

25 

23 

F. 

6 

1 

40 

F. 

6 

1 

22 

M. 

0 

1 

8 

M. 

6 

2 

65 

F. 

6 

3 

26 

F. 

6 

4 

37 

F. 

6 

4 

16 

M. 

6 

4 

14 

F. 

6 

7 

17 

F. 

6 

8 

5 

M. 

6 

9 

35 

F. 

6 

10 

16 

M. 

6 

12 

38 

F. 

0 

12 

22 

F. 

6 

14 

24 

F. 

6 

14 

21 

M. 

6 

14 

S 

F. 

6 

15 

F. 

0 

15 

19 

M. 

6 

15 

19 

M. 

6 

17 

32 

M. 

6 

17 

27 

F. 

6 

17 

7 

F. 

6 

17 

3 

F. 

6 

17 

3 

M. 

7 

1 

20 

F. 

7 

1 

14 

F. 

7 

1 

8 

M. 

7 

1 

02 

F. 

7 

2 

17 

M. 

7 

2 

16 

F. 

7 

2 

11 

M. 

7 

2 

6 

M. 

7 

2 

58 

F. 

Days 
sick. 


84 
21 
56 

(a) 
(a) 

28 

70 
84 

(a) 
(a) 

865 

7 

152 

56 

61 

91 
42 

% 

7 
14 

80 

14 
14 
14 
325 
91 
28 
14 
7 

t 
14 
14 
21 

(o) 

1 

20 

21 

100 

(o) 

(ft) 

o 
w 

(a) 
14 

(a) 
13 
90 

(ft) 
00 
14 
14 

(ft) 
21 
14 

(ft) 

40 

21 

7 

7 

(6) 

(ft) 
14 
60 
21 
28 
14 
14 

(ft) 


Name  of  ailment. 


Wormf. 

Measles. 

Measles    and 
whooping  cough. 

Consumptfon. 

Neuralgia  and  gen- 
eral dobility. 

Measles    and 
whooping  cough. 

Rheumatism. 

Malarial  fever. 

Lung  trouble. 

Childbirth  apd  pal- 
pitation of  heart. 

Bowel  complaint. 

Cold. 

Teething. 

Typhoidfever. 

Brain   and   spinal 
trouble. 

Rheumatism. 

Rheumatism. 

Female  complaint. 

Consumption. 

Cancer. 

Liver  and  kidney 
disease. 

Nervous    prostra- 
tion. 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Female  complainL 

Lung  trouble. 

Lung  trouble. 

Bowel  complaint. 

Malarial  fever. 

Congestion  of  kid- 
neys. 

La  grippe. 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Childbirth. 

Cold. 

Whooping  cough. 

Rheumatism. 

Rheumatism. 

Childbirth. 

Biliousness. 

Cold. 

Childbirth. 

Measles. 

Childbirth. 

Rheumatism. 

Pneumonia  and  bil* 
ions  fever. 

Headache. 

Bilious  fovOT. 

Boils. 

Pneumonia. 

Neuralgia.' 

Malarial  fever. 

Measles. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Malarial  fever. 

Dyspepsia. 

Measles* 

Female  complaints 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Neuralgia. 


Not  reported. 


ft  Lost  no  time  from  wot\.. 
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7 

7 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 

t 

7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

«J 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


3 
3 

5 
5 
6 

7 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

U 

17 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

0 

fi 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

11 

14 

15 

16 

16 

17 

19 

21 

21 

21 

22 

23 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

0 

6 

8 

8 

9 

IJ 

13 

15 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

24 

24 

2S 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 


23 

21 

30 
25 
28 
20 
86 
33 
18 
12 
31 
20 
23 
27 
23 
28 
30 
14 
45 
36 

18 
14 
26 
20 
19 
30 
6 
22 
15 
22 

26 

25 
2 
40 
43 
44 
43 
18 
17 
26 
60 
4 
2 
84 
65 
15 
16 
38 
13 
48 
18 
28 
56 
38 
31 
32 
34 
42 
38 
27 
88 
31 
12 
27 
56 
18 
36 
S3 
20 
40 
20 
SO 
40 


Sex. 
M. 

Days 
siek. 

(•) 

F. 

57 

M. 

21 

F. 

30 

r. 

(a) 

F. 

3 

H. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

18 

M. 

35 

M. 

(«) 

F. 

(ft) 

F. 

(6) 

F. 

25 

F. 

30 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

30 

F. 

15 

M. 

(«) 

F. 

15 

F. 

(a) 

M. 

(«) 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

15 

F. 

(«) 

F. 

21 

M. 

7 

F. 

30 

F. 

30 

F. 

90 

M. 

4 

F. 

2 

F. 

7 

F. 

(fl) 

M. 

10 

F. 

21 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

10 

F. 

90 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

00 

F. 

00 

M. 

ao 

F. 

6 

F. 

7 

M. 

15 

F. 

10 

F. 

6 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

70 

F. 

60 

F. 

80 

F. 

21 

Af. 

(a) 

M. 

60 

F. 

60 

F. 

90 

F. 

7 

M. 

(«) 

M. 

(6) 

F. 

(6) 

M. 

ib) 

F. 

21 

M. 

3 

M 

61 

F. 

21 

F. 

14 

F. 

(b) 

F. 

14 

H. 

21 

F 

(a) 

F. 

21 

Kame  of  ailment. 


Malarial  fever. 

Measles  and  mala- 
rial fever. 

Dysentery, 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 
ib) 
ib) 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Measles. 

Bilioosness. 

Childbirth. 

Childbirth. 

Khoumatiam. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Tonsilitis. 

Congestion  of  kid- 
neys. 

Female  complaint. 

Mumps. 

Bilions  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Malarial  fever. 

Back  ache. 

Measles 

Child  birth  and  ma* 
larial  fever. 

Childbirth  and  ma- 
larial fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Convulsions. 

Heart  disease. 

Cold. 

Kheamatism. 

Female  complaint. 

Cold. 

Malarial  fever. 

Scrofula. 

Pneumonia. 

Whooping  oough. 

Whoopine  cough. 

Sprained  back. 

Bneumatism. 

Malarial  fever. 

Measles. 

La  grippe. 

Mumps. 

Malarial  fever. 

Tyi>hoid  fever. 

Brain  fever. 

Pneumonia. 

Female  complaint. 

Indigestion. 

Khenmatism. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Biliousness. 

Headache. 

Dyspepsia. 

Femue  complaint 

Spinal  disease. 

Female  complaint. 

Sprained  rib. 

Bronchitis. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Childbirth. 

Pneumonia. 

Pnoumonift. 

Rheuraatiam. 

Childbirth. 


Group 
num- 
ber. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
II 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

u 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 


Fam- 

ily 
num- 

Age 
(yrs.) 

8n. 

Days 
Bkik. 

ber. 

F. 

9 

31 

56 

11 

46 

M. 

7 

11 

25 

F. 

28 

11 

20 

F. 

7 

12 

80 

M. 

48^ 

12 

ao 

M. 

213 

13 

30 

F. 

28 

13 

8 

F. 

14 

13 

5 

M. 

14 

14 

60 

F. 

35 

15 

28 

M. 

14 

16 

38 

M. 

21 

16 

35 

F. 

21 

16 

25 

M. 

(•) 

17 

69 

M. 

28 

17 

52 

F. 

42 

17 

15 

M. 

56 

18 

24 

F. 

183 

20 

53 

F. 

21 

21 

18 

F. 

28 

1 

60 

F. 

56 

1 

38 

F. 

(«) 

1 

14 

F. 

7 

1 

12 

F. 

7 

2 

20 

F. 

21 

2 

21 

F. 

252 

2 

4 

M. 

91 

3 

67 

M. 

7 

8 

35 

F. 

14 

4 

40 

F. 

•0 

4 

22 

M. 

14 

4 

21 

M. 

7 

4 

11 

M. 

14 

4 

6 

F. 

30 

5 

24 

M. 

21 

5 

22 

F. 

300 

5 

40 

M. 

80 

7 

41 

M. 

4 

7 

38 

F. 

14 

8 

4 

F. 

80 

9 

2S 

F. 

61 

10 

7 

F. 

7 

11 

19 

F. 

30 

12 

21 

a.. 

14 

13 

83 

F. 

28 

13 

12 

F. 

5 

13 

11 

M. 

31 

13 

6 

F. 

14 

14 

29 

M. 

80 

14 

8 

M. 

w 

14 

6 

F. 

21 

15 

73 

F. 

(&) 

16 

50 

M. 

14 

16 

56 

F. 

84 

20 

38 

M. 

56 

20 

37 

F. 

28 

20 

7 

F. 

(b) 

21 

31 

M. 

7 

2 

46 

F. 

152 

3 

4 

F. 

60 

8 

2 

F. 

31 

4 

65 

F. 

31 

4 

43 

F. 

1B3 

7 

8 

F. 

65 

7 

43 

F. 

45 

9 

16 

F. 

75 

11 

32 

F. 

86 

12 

35 

M. 

13 

12 

82 

F. 

300 

15 

11 

F. 

70 

16 

V> 

M. 

(•) 

IB 

45 

F. 

30 

21 

11 

F. 

200 

TXmme  of  allmeni. 


Typheid  fever. 

Piles. 

Childbirth. 

Mumps. 

Malarial  fever. 

Bronchitis. 

Childbirth. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia. 

Tumor. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Sore  throat. 

RheuBKatians. 

Pleurlay. 

Ifeoral^ia. 

Throat  trouble. 

Female  complaint. 

Indige8ti<m. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Pneumonia. 

Cold. 

Lagrippeu 

La  grippe. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Tvphoid  fever. 

Sheiunatisna. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

BheoBsatism. 

Rhenmatiana. 

"Worma. 

Rose  rash. 

Ix^nred  back. 

Spinal  diseaae. 

Congeation    of 

lungs. 
Rupture. 
Scarlet  ferer. 
Female  complaint. 
Meades. 
Childbirth. 
Wounded  chin. 
Childbirth. 
Headache. 
Snake  bite. 
Malarial  fercr. 
Rheumatism. 
Lirer      complaint 

and    granular 

eyelids. 
Worm  fevar. 
Paral3'sia. 
Bright's  dlacaae. 
Vertigo. 
Pneumonia. 
Childbirth. 
Paralysis  of  eySb 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Scarlet  fever. 
Brain  fever. 
Malarial  fertt. 
Change  of  life. 
TeetlOng. 
Female  complaiat 
Rheumatism. 
Heart  disease. 
Cold. 
Childbirth  aadgcfr 

eral  debili^. 
Pneumonia. 
Xeuralgia. 
Pneumonia. 
Serofy^a. 


a  Lost  no  time  from  work. 


b  Not  reported. 


CQHBITIOl^  OF  THE   N£€fcBO   IN  YABIOl^  Grr£ES. 


a3& 


ATLANTJ^  GA— 1«  CkBOUPS-^CmclmlecI. 


Group 

nam- 

D6r. 

Fam- 

ily 

bcr. 

Age 

.SOL 

F. 

Days 
alak. 

Nanu)  of  ailment. 

Group 
num- 
ber. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Ago 

(yw.) 

Sex. 
F. 

Days 
aiok. 

Komo  of  ailment. 

12 

22 

35 

25 

Pnenmania. 

14 

12 

30 

00 

Finale  complaint. 

12 

23 

51 

F. 

(a) 

(«) 

14 

12 

» 

M. 

2D 

Bilious  fever. 

13 

1 

38 

M. 

5 

Coid. 

14 

12 

10 

F. 

14 

Bilious  fever. 

13 

1 

40 

f: 

35 

Fneamoniaand  ma- 

14 

12 

8 

M. 

20 

BSIioiw  fever. 

larial  fever. 

14 

12 

5 

M. 

250 

Bilious  fever. 

13 

t 

45 

F. 

274 

Tujnor. 

14 

12 

8 

F. 

40 

Bilious  fever. 

13 

Z 

22 

f. 

4 

Cold. 

14 

18 

65 

m: 

30 

SoraiBed  baelc. 
BAeumatism. 

13 

2 

3 

M. 

7 

TTormi*. 

14 

13 

55 

F. 

20 

13 

3 

54 

T. 

112 

AathmiL 

14 

14 

39 

M. 

2 

Heart  diaease. 

13 

4 

39 

M. 

7 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

15 

29 

F. 

56 

ib) 

13 

4 

30 

F. 

120 

Gv«rlaiL    conges- 

14 

15 

g 

M. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

t!OD. 

14 

IS 

69 

F. 

66 

Epilopey. 

13 

4 

14 

F. 

7 

Female  eomiUaint. 

14 

16 

25 

F. 

4 

Pneumonia. 

13 

4 

12 

M. 

1 

Hoadacbe. 

15 

1 

50 

M. 

84 

Ahenmatism. 

13 

4 

10 

ivr 

1 

Stomacb  ache. 

15 

2 

23 

F. 

21 

Bowel  complaint. 

13 

5 

38 

M. 

12 

Pleurisy. 

15 

2 

19 

M. 

28 

Malarial  fbver. 

13 

5 

38 

F. 

112 

Female  complaint. 

15 

2 

14 

F. 

21 

Sore  throat. 

13 

5 

6 

M. 

7 

Bhenraa^m* 

15 

2 

12 

F. 

7 

Soro  throat. 

13 

9 

«> 

M. 

T 

Sere  throat. 

15 

2 

4 

K. 

7 

Soro  throat. 

13 

6 

OD 

M. 

4 

Headache. 

15 

3 

30 

F. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

13 

T 

2 

F. 

21 

W  hooeing  cough. 
Catarrh  and  female 

15 

4 

30 

F. 

14 

Measles. 

13 

8 

26 

F. 

(b) 

15 

4 

70 

M. 

(») 

Malarial  fever. 

complaint. 
Femahs  complaint. 

15 

5 

53 

F. 

21 

Soro  tliroat. 

13 

0 

14 

F. 

(a) 

15 

S 

21 

F. 

21 

Soro  throat. 

13 

9 

12 

M. 

14 

Malarial  fevez.  * 

15 

5 

16 

M. 

(a) 

Cough. 
Typhoid  fever. 

13 

10 

36 

F. 

91 

FemalB  compUiint. 

15 

5 

15 

M. 

84 

13 

12 

30 

M. 

(a) 

Cold. 

15 

5 

13 

F. 

14 

Cold. 

13 

12 

38 

F. 

(»> 

Childbirth. 

15 

6 

IS 

F. 

(a) 

Rheumatism. 

13 

12 

17 

HT. 

15 

Pneumenia. 

15 

8 

40 

M. 

(«) 

Indigestion. 

13 

12 

15 

F. 

305 

Femalo  eomplaiut. 

15 

in 

40 

M. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

13 

12 

13 

m: 

42 

Tousili:ti8. 

15 

13 

19 

F. 

(tt) 

Malarial  fever. 

13 

12 

11 

M. 

49 

2falariai  fever. 

15 

14 

05 

M. 

21 

Typhoid  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 

13 

12 

9 

]tf. 

21 

ladigestion. 

15 

15 

52 

M. 

7 

13 

12 

28 

M, 

90 

Congestion  of  kld- 

15 

15 

30 

F. 

28 

La  grippe. 

neye. 

16 

1 

43 

M. 

I2J 

R&oumatisra. 

13 

13 

28 

F. 

365 

Tumor. 

16 

1 

48 

F. 

61 

Malamlfover. 

13 

14 

(fr) 

M. 

(a) 

Cold. 

10 

1 

23 

F. 

00 

13 

14 

60 

F. 

30 

Hheumotic  feirer. 

16 

2 

26 

M. 

6U 

Measles. 

13 

IS 

37. 

U. 

15 

AccideQii  ami  ma- 

16 

2 

25 

F. 

21 

F^smale  oomplaint. 

larial  fbver. 

18 

2 

9 

F. 

7 

Scrofula. 

13 

15 

29 

F. 

10 

Female  complaint. 

16 

3 

00 

F. 

60 

Dyspepsia  and 

13 

15 

33 

M. 

30 

Typhoid  fever. 
Inuigeation. 

rheumatism. 

13 

15 

12 

F. 

(ft) 

16 

3 

19^ 

F. 

(«) 

Female  complaint. 

13 

15 

a 

F. 

35 

Pneumonia. 

16 

3 

15 

F. 

14 

Indigestion. 
Measles    and    se- 

la 

15 

9 

M. 

30 

Worm  fever; 

16 

3 

4 

F. 

Z7Q 

13 

16 

34, 

F. 

09 

Pneumomia  and  fe- 

quelle. 

male  complaint,  j 

19 

4 

75 

F. 

16 

Pleurisy. 

n 

IT 

30 

F. 

IS 

BiliooaneAS.            ' 

16 

5 

40 

M. 

270 

Rheumatism. 

u 

18 

52 

M. 

15 

Malarial  fever.       i 

16 

6 

30 

F. 

365 

Female  complaint. 

13 

18 

45 

F. 

15 

Female  complaint.,' 

16 

7 

(&> 

F. 

30 

La  grippe  aud  neu- 
r^gia. 

13 

19 

6 

F. 

7 

Measleflh                 i 

13 

18 

4 

M. 

7 

Maaaleiw 

16 

7 

16 

M. 

30 

ladigeation. 

n 

19 

IS 

M. 

10 

Pneumonia. 

IB 

7 

U 

F. 

61 

Measles  and  puea- 

13 

20 

70 

F. 

03 

Malarial  fever. 

monia. 

13 

20 

14 

F. 

5 

Xanaintis. 

16 

7 

9 

M. 

30 

Measles. 

u 

2 

31 

M. 

(<B) 

(ft) 

16 

a 

34 

M. 

m 

Gravel. 

14 

3 

21 

F. 

100 

Ptaenmonia. 

16 

8 

31 

F. 

7 

Female  complaint. 

14 

5 

flO 

F. 

(b) 

Rheumatism. 

16- 

11 

2 

M. 

30 

Worm  fever. 

u 

6 

SO 

F. 

40 

Female  complaint. 

16 

12 

39 

F. 

21 

Female  complaint. 

14 

0 

8 

M. 

20 

Sere  thisat. 

16 

15 

49 

F. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

1« 

8 

la 

F. 

60 

Femalo  complaint. 

16 

15 

30 

F. 

(«) 

Female  complaint. 

14 

9 

23 

F. 

23 

Bheumotism    and 

16 

15 

24 

M. 

(a) 

Cold. 

eatarrii. 

16 

15 

13 

F. 

a 

Sere  throat. 

U 

10 

3D 

F. 

IBO 

Cough.                    ' 

16 

15 

U 

M. 

21 

Sore  throat. 

U 

19 

lA 

F. 

60 

B»wel  complaint. 

16 

16 

28 

M. 

00 

Measles. 

U 

U 

59 

M. 

48 

Ulcerated  sore 

16 

16 

30 

F. 

(6) 

Childbirth. 

throat. 

16 

16 

17 

F. 

43 

Rheumatism. 

»IiOst  no  time  ftom  work. 


Mfot  reported. 
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Table  VII.—SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR— Continued. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.-IO  GROUPS. 


Qronp 
num- 

Fam- 
ily 

ber. 

nnm> 
bcr. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

0 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

13 

14 

14 

14 

15 

17 

17 

18 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

1 

23 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

'   4 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

G 

2 

6 

2 

G 

2 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

9 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

11 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

13 

2 

14 

2 

15 

2 

15 

2 

15 

2 

16 

2 

16 

2 

16 

Age 

(yre.) 


20 
13 
50 
55 
54 
56 
35 
17 
80 

75 

8 

42 

(6) 
18 
13 

4 

69 
88 
26 
21 
13 

3 
57 
48 
18 

1 
45 
85 
10 

6 
27 

4 
38 
65 
24 
20 

2 
12 
34 

44 

46 
8 

40 
2 

65 
6 
5 
2 

71 


53 


18 
20 
35 
25 

4 
26 
50 
36 
38 
10 
73 
28 
22 
13 

8 
61 
73 

27 

19 


Sex. 

Days 
side. 

F. 

10 

M. 

0 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

(«) 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

305 

F. 

(b) 

F. 

7 

M. 

(b) 

F. 

(6) 

M. 

03 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

14 

F. 

20 

M. 

20 

M. 

14 

F. 

(a) 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

ib) 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

42 

M. 

21 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

7 

M. 

21 

F. 

7 

F. 

4 

F. 

(b) 

F. 

10 

M. 

10 

F. 

(b) 

F. 

60 

M. 

(a) 

M. 

100 

M. 

(a) 

F. 

14 

F. 

30 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

14 

F. 

(b) 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

2L 

M. 

2 

F. 

14 

M. 

91 

M. 

7 

M. 

7 

F. 

01 

M. 

(6) 

F. 

(6) 

H. 

7 

F. 

(6) 

M. 

(o) 

F. 

li 

M. 

(b) 

F. 

14 

F. 

(«*) 

F. 

122 

M. 

7 

M. 

14 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

G3 

F. 

(a) 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

(a) 

M. 

(a) 

M. 

01 

M. 

(a) 

Name  of  ailment. 


Meaeleii. 

Measles. 

Gout 

Cold. 

Rheumatism. 

Rheumatism. 

Heart  disease. 

La  frrippe. 

Senile  debility  and 
rheumatism. 

Senile  debility. 

Whooping  cough. 

Cold. 

La  grippe. 

La  grippe. 

Sore  throat. 

Malarial  fever. 

Cold. 

Rheumatism. 

Heart  disease. 

Cold. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia. 

Rheumatism. 

Neuralgia. 

Rheumatism. 

Teething.* 

Bilious  colio. 

Senile  debility. 

Whooping  cough. 

Measles. 

Childbirth. 

Whooping  cough. 

Cold. 

Fistula  and  gravel. 

Diarrhea. 

Childbirth. 

Teething. 

Scrofula. 

Ulcerated  sore 
throat. 

Rheumatism. 

Indigestion. 

MeaslM. 

Diarrhea. 

Infantile  paralysis. 

Rheumatism.  ' 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Measles  and  pneu- 
monia. 

Senile  debility  and 
rheumatism. 

Biliousness      and 
vertigo. 

Sprained  back. 

Heart  disease. 

Inditrestion. 

Childbirth. 

Catarrh. 

Female  complaint. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Diarrhea. 

Measles. 

Rheumatism. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Rheumatism. 

Asthma  and  rheu- 
matism. 

Scrofula  and  gan- 
grenous hand. 

Rneumatlsm. 


Group 
num- 

Fam- 
ily 

Age 

SeT. 

ber. 

num- 
ber. 

(yrs.) 
16 

F. 

2 

16 

2 

16 

15 

M. 

2 

16 

12 

M. 

2 

IG 

11 

M. 

2 

17 

20 

F. 

2 

17 

52 

F. 

2 

18 

54 

M. 

2 

18 

41 

F. 

2 

19 

35 

F. 

2 

19 

17 

F. 

2 

20 

50 

F. 

2 

20 

6 

M. 

2 

21 

22 

F. 

2 

22 

38 

F. 

2 

23 

29 

M. 

2 

25 

44 

M. 

2 

25 

43 

F. 

2 

25 

21 

F. 

8 

1 

50 

F. 

8 

2 

38 

M. 

3 

2 

34 

F. 

3 

2 

15 

M. 

3 

2 

5 

F. 

3 

4 

52 

F. 

3 

4 

19 

M. 

a 

5 

26 

F. 

3 

5 

6 

F. 

3 

5 

5 

M. 

8 

5 

31 

F. 

3 

6 

38 

F. 

3 

6 

17 

F. 

3 

9 

23 

F. 

3 

10 

65 

F. 

3 

10 

12 

M. 

3 

n 

38 

F. 

3 

11 

18 

F. 

8 

12 

55 

M. 

3 

14 

65 

F. 

3 

15 

47 

M. 

3 

15 

47 

F. 

3 

16 

56 

M. 

3 

16 

12 

M. 

3 

16 

75 

F. 

3 

17 

54 

F. 

3 

18 

50 

F. 

3 

19 

28 

M. 

3 

19 

12 

F. 

3 

20 

25 

F. 

3 

22 

48 

F. 

8 

22 

24 

F. 

3 

23 

43 

F. 

3 

23 

16 

F. 

3 

24 

36 

M. 

3 

25 

26 

F. 

3 

25 

23 

F. 

4 

1 

30 

M. 

4 

1 

30 

F. 

4 

1 

7 

M. 

4 

2 

30 

F. 

4 

2 

4 

M. 

4 

2 

A 

M. 

4 

2 

3 

M. 

4 

4 

31 

M. 

4 

4 

30 

F. 

Name  of  ail 


(b) 
(b) 
21 

(b) 
25 
(a) 
21 
60 
(a) 
21 
ib) 
21 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(6) 
(a) 
(a) 
28 

14 
ib) 
7 
28 

(a) 

(a) 
10 
10 
(a) 
122 


91 
(a) 
(b) 
(5) 

(«) 
35 
14 

ib) 
7 
70 

(a) 


20 

(«) 
28 
30 

21 
14 
(b) 
(«) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(o) 
60 
35 

152 

183 

35 
28 
21 
14 

14 
28 
61 


Scrofula. 
Scrofula. 
Malarial  fe^ 

scrofula. 
Scrofula. 
Childbirth. 
Malarial  fo 
Carbuncle. 
Malarial  fe 
Female  con 
Female  con 
Tumor. 
Measles. 
Female  con 
Rhenmatisi 
Consnmptit 
Malarial  fe 
Childbirth. 
Malarial  fe' 
Rhenmatisi 
Piles  and  p 

nia. 
Pneumonia 
Asthma. 
Diphtheria 
Abscess  ai 

trouble. 
Asthma. 
Cold. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Cold. 
Female  coi 

and  kidn 

ease. 
Meningitis. 
Malarial  fe^ 
Consuniptii 
Malarial  fe 
Rhenmatisi 
Pneumonia 
Piles. 

Rhenmatisi 
Malarial  fe^ 
Bright's  dii 
Rheuraatisi 

ulcerated 

throat. 
Malarial  fe^ 
Diarrhea. 
Rheumatisi 
Nervous    i 

tion. 
Pneumonia 
Worms. 
Female  con 
Malarial  fei 

cramps. 
Female  con 
Malarial  fe' 
Felon. 
Sprained  bi 
Rheumatisi 
Female  com 
Malarial  fe' 

rhenraatl 
Malarial  fe^ 

scrofula. 
Pneumonia, 
Childbirth. 
Pneumonia. 
Pneumonia 

convulsio 
Measle:!. 
Rheums  tisi 
Childbirth. 


a  Lost  no  time  from  work. 


b  Not  reported. 
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Table  VII.— SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR— Continued. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  GROUPS— Continued. 


Group 

nmn- 

bcr. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Ago 

(yrs.) 

Sex. 
H. 

Daya 
BicV. 

14 

Namo  of  ailment. 

Group 
num- 
ber. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Age 
(yrs.) 

Sex. 
F. 

Days 
sick. 

Name  of  ailment. 

s 

- 

4 

2 

Pneumonia. 

6 

13 

10 

35 

Malarial  fever. 

4 

ii 

F. 

21 

Pneumonia. 

5 

13 

50 

M. 

0) 

Varicose  veins. 

5 

F. 

(a) 

Khenmatism. 

5 

14 

9 

M. 

28 

Typhoid  fever. 

7 

35 

F. 

(a) 

Measles. 

5 

14 

27 

M. 

7 

La  grippe. 

7 

15 

F. 

14 

Measles. 

5 

15 

38 

M. 

21 

La  grippe. 
Mahirial  fever. 

7 

13 

F. 

(a) 

Measles. 

5 

15 

17 

M. 

(a) 

7 

80 

F. 

if>) 

Cancer. 

5 

16 

38 

M. 

14 

Heart  disease. 

8 

23 

M. 

ib) 

Syphilis. 
Measles. 

5 

10 

28 

F. 

(a) 

Female  complaint. 

8 

11 

H. 

14 

5 

16 

70 

F. 

(a) 

Diarrhea. 

8 

5 

M. 

14 

Measles. 

5 

17 

3D 

F. 

25 

Bronchitis. 

0 

49 

F. 

(a) 

Erysipelas. 
Female  complaint 

6 

17 

11 

F. 

(b) 

Scrofula. 

9 

23 

F. 

42 

5 

19 

27 

P. 

21 

Childbirth. 

0 

9 

F. 

21 

Measles. 

5 

20 

25 

F. 

85 

Childbirth  and  fe- 

10 

50 

F. 

(«) 

Change  of  life. 

male  complaint. 

10 

78 

F. 

(b) 

Rheumatism. 

5 

22 

55 

_ 
M. 

(a) 

Cold. 

10 

14 

M. 

56 

Typhoid  fever. 
liUlarial  fever. 

5 

22 

35 

F. 

ib) 

Femalo  complaint 

11 

0 

M. 

17 

and  rheumatism. 

12 

55 

F. 

(a) 

Biliousness. 

5 

22 

14 

M. 

ib) 

Scrofula. 

13 

22 

F. 

(a) 

Female  complaint. 

5 

22 

3 

F. 

14 

Pneumonia. 

14 

19 

M. 

(a) 

(6) 

5 

22 

1 

F. 

14 

Thrush. 

14 

18 

F. 

14 

Female  complaint. 

5 

23 

83 

M. 

ib) 

Senile  debility  and 

15 

49 

H. 

243 

Dropsy. 

rheumatism. 

15 

23 

M. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

5 

23 

GO 

F. 

ib) 

ib) 

17 

35 

M. 

(a) 

Neuralgia. 

5 

24 

27 

M. 

.  14 

Malarial  fever. 

• 

17 

27 

F. 

(a) 

Ulcerated  sore 

0 

1 

33 

M. 

ib) 

Consumption. 
Bilious  /ever. 

throat. 

6 

2 

5i 

M. 

14 

18 

50 

F. 

21 

Cliange  of  life. 
Measles. 

6 

2 

48 

F. 

ia) 

Rheumatism. 

18 

12 

F. 

(a) 

6 

3 

G5 

M. 

7 

Sunstroke. 

18 

6 

M. 

35 

Measles  and 
vhoopingcough. 

6 

3 

45 

F. 

60 

Kidney  disease 
and  rheumatisDL 

18 

8 

M. 

28 

Measles  and 

6 

5 

37 

M. 

7 

Mumps. 

Female  complaint. 

whooping  cough . 

6 

5 

80 

F. 

28 

18 

10 

F. 

14 

Measles. 

6 

5 

12 

F. 

14 

Measles. 

18 

14 

F. 

21 

Measles  and  diar- 

6 

6 

27 

M. 

(a) 

Biliousness. 

rhea. 

6 

6 

26 

F. 

28 

Childbirth  and  in- 

18 

10 

F. 

(a) 

Female  complaint. 

flammation  of 

10 

42 

M. 

(a) 

Rheumatism. 

eyes. 

20 

32 

F. 

ib) 

Scrofula. 

0 

G 

2 

F. 

91 

Whooping  cough. 

20 

0 

M. 

21 

Typhoid  fever. 

6 

7 

7 

F. 

28 

Whoopinff  cough. 
Pneumonia. 

2.1 

00 

F. 

21 

Diarrhea. 

0 

7 

2 

M. 

21 

22 

19 

F. 

(a) 

(b) 

6 

7 

20 

F. 

ia) 

Femalo  complaint. 

23 

0 

H. 

28 

Malarial  fever. 

6 

8 

44 

F. 

ia) 

Malarial  fever. 

23 

5 

M. 

7 

La  grippe. 

0 

0 

30 

F. 

3 

Female  complaint. 

24 

69 

M. 

(b) 

Rheumatism. 

6 

9 

7 

F. 

5 

La  grippe. 
Malarial  fever, 

24 

eo 

M. 

ib) 

General  debility. 

6 

10 

55 

M. 

213 

24 

1 

M. 

{b) 

Syphilis. 
Khenniatism. 

heart  disease, 

25 

42 

F. 

21 

and  rheumatism. 

25 

18 

F. 

(a) 

Female  complaint. 

6 

10 

50 

F. 

ia) 

Change  of  life. 

6 

1 

33 

F. 

28 

Childbirth. 

0 

10 

21 

M. 

ia) 

Biliousness. 

S 

2 

03 

H. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

0 

10 

24 

M. 

ia) 

Ulcerated  sore 

& 

2 

4C 

F. 

(a) 

Neuralgia. 
Senile  debility. 

throat. 

S 

3 

77 

M. 

(b) 

G 

12 

45 

F. 

14 

Femalo  complaint. 
Measles  and 

c» 

3 

73 

F. 

42 

La  grippe. 

0 

12 

0 

F. 

01 

s 

4 

32 

F. 

(a) 

(b) 
Measles  and 

irhooping  cough. 

s 

4 

5 

M. 

21 

0 

14 

76 

M. 

(6) 

ib) 

vrhoopingcough. 

6 

15 

55 

F. 

ib) 

Consumption. 

& 

4 

1 

M. 

28 

Measles  and 

0 

15 

20 

M. 

28 

Malarial  fever. 

whoopingcongh. 

0 

15 

18 

M. 

21 

Pneumonia. 

ft 

5 

23 

F. 

28 

Miscarriage. 

0 

16 

61 

F. 

21 

Rheumatism. 

ft 

5 

3 

F. 

01 

Whooping  cough. 
ChUdbirth. 

6 

16 

45 

F. 

28 

Malarial  fever  and 

ft 

5 

24 

F. 

28 

la  grippe. 

ft 

6 

54 

M. 

ia) 

Rheumatism. 

0 

17 

71 

M. 

56 

Pneumonia  and 

ft 

« 

45 

F. 

(a) 

(6) 

consumption. 

ft 

0 

65 

F. 

lb) 

Rheumatism  and 

G 

17 

49 

F. 

(6) 

Cataract. 

neuralgia. 

6 

18 

22 

F. 

28 

Childbirth. 

ft 

7 

45 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

6 

19 

40 

F. 

56 

Congestion  of  kid- 

ft 

7 

19 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

neys. 

ft 

7 

16 

F. 

(a) 

Female  complaint. 

6 

19 

16 

F. 

91 

Malariol  fever. 

ft 

0 

36 

M. 

42 

Malarial  fever. 

G 

20 

35 

F. 

ib) 

Scrofula. 

ft 

0 

8 

F. 

14 

Measles. 

6 

20 

18 

M. 

ia) 

Scrofula. 

ft 

0 

7 

H. 

21 

Messles. 

6 

20 

17 

M. 

ia) 

Scrofula. 

ft 

10 

49 

F. 

14 

Biliousness. 

G 

20 

15 

M. 

ia) 

Scrofula. 

ft 

11 

3 

F. 

28 

Rheumatism. 

6 

21 

23 

F. 

ib) 

ib) 

5 

11 

51 

F. 

(a) 

Rheumatism. 

7 

1 

53 

M. 

30 

Malarial  fever  and 

& 

12 

49 

H. 

(b) 

Rheumatism  and 
diabetes. 

inflammation  of 
eyes. 

& 

13 

59 

F. 

ib) 

Change  of  life. 

7 

1 

18 

M. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

a  Loat  no  time  from  irork. 


6  Not  reported. 
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Table  TII.— SICKNESS  DURMa  THE  YEAR— €bntmue*: 
NASHTILLE,  TENJr.— 10  GBOUPS-Continuetl. 


Gvonp 

num- 
ber. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Age 

(yrs.) 

Sex 
M. 

Dftvs 
sick. 

Kame  of  alltnani. 

Group' 

num- 
ber. 

Paoi- 

iiy 

num- 
ber. 

Age 

(yrs.) 

Sex 
F. 

Days 
sick. 

UTama  of  ailmawfe 

V 

T 

2 

36 

Co) 

Bfliousaess. 

8 

12 

37 

(&) 

Vsnialo  complaint. 

.     T 

3 

02 

M 

(b) 

Bheunwtisiiii. 

8 

13 

56. 

M. 

30 

Catarrh. 

7 

3 

82 

T. 

(6) 

Bbeumst'ism. 

8 

1ft 

80 

P. 

14 

Female  complaint. 

7 

3 

20 

F. 

30 

Malarial  fov«v. 

8 

1ft 

T8 

F. 

(ft) 

Sanile  debility  and 

T 

4 

IS 

F. 

7 

Bilioia»£Dver. 

rheam.itisnL 

T 

4 

10 

F. 

2 

Cold. 

8 

14 

46 

M. 

(a) 

Spinal  diseaao  and 

7 

4 

7 

U. 

28 

SlieunMitiBni. 

cold. 

7 

4 

4 

¥. 

7 

Meaalm^ 

8 

14 

46 

F. 

7 

sr.sir- 

7 

5 

25 

F. 

0 

'SEa.hnMLfertnB. 

8 

14 

24 

ML 

il) 

7 

5 

8 

F. 

91 

8 

14 

10 

M. 

(ft) 

La  grippo. 

7 

a 

25 

F. 

30 

Fnoumonia. 

8 

15 

46 

F. 

(ft) 

Bhoumfttism. 

7 

0 

T 

F. 

(*) 

Serofnlik 

8 

16 

42 

M. 

14 

Accident. 

T 

7 

35 

F. 

35 

Congestion  of  kid- 

8 

16 

25 

P. 

14 

Side  ache. 

neys. 
Typhoid  fever. 
Enlargement     of 

3 

16 

9 

P. 

2 

MCDasles. 

7 

7 

12 

M. 

42 

8 

16 

7 

M. 

(ft) 

Cteneral  debillt j. 

T 

8 

54 

M. 

(&) 

8 

17 

4 

F. 

7 

Lung^  trouble. 

liver. 

8 

1ft 

30 

P. 

(*>) 

Consumptioiu 

7 

8 

40 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

8 

18 

13 

P. 

7 

Measles. 

7 

8 

19 

F. 

(a) 

Female  oompUiint. 

8 

16 

23 

P. 

66 

Childbirth. 

7 

9 

50 

F. 

35 

Bmncliitds. 

» 

19 

1 

F. 

36 

Malarial  fever. 

7 

10 

40 

M. 

15 

Malarial  fever. 

8 

19 

1 

M. 

3D 

Malarial  f»v«r. 

7 

10 

43 

F. 

13 

Beart  cU»ea9». 

8 

20 

56 

M. 

(a) 

BheumaAism. 

7 

10 

18 

M. 

7 

Aathtna. 

8 

20 

5& 

P. 

(ft) 

Bhenmalism^ 

7 

10 

14 

P. 

7 

Gold. 

8 

20 

16 

P. 

06 

Lung  trouble^ 

7 

II 

29 

F. 

10 

£<a  grippe. 

8 

21 

51 

M. 

(ft) 

Hhenmatism     and 

7 
7 

11 
12 

5 
35 

F. 

10 
30 

La  grippe. 

8 

21 

40 

F, 

60 

paralyaia  of  band. 
Childbirth  and  er- 

7 

12 

12 

M. 

3 

Soro  throat. 

jsipolas. 

7- 

12 

10 

F. 

30 

Diphtlieria. 

8 

21 

9 

P. 

60 

Catarrh  and  mea- 

7 

12 

6 

M. 

7 

mphtheria. 

• 

sles. 

7 

12 

4 

M. 

21 

Croup. 

8^ 

21 

7 

P. 

14 

Measles. 

7 

12 

3 

M. 

3 

Diphtilrarin. 

8 

21 

6 

F. 

14 

Seaalea  and  scrof- 

7 

13 

52 

M. 

14 

La  gri^M. 

ula. 

7 

13 

5 

H. 

30 

tteanles. 

8 

21 

2 

M. 

14 

Measles. 

7 

13 

3 

M. 

30 

Measles. 

ft 

22 

36 

M. 

126 

Malarial  fewr  and 

7 

14 

40 

M. 

(o) 

Cold. 

rhenmatiant. 

T 

15 

40 

M. 

(a) 

Headaobe. 

8 

28 

32 

P. 

ft 

CliildbiitiL. 

7 

15 

48 

F. 

90 

Accident  an^  spi- 

ft 

22 

3 

F. 

7 

Measlevb 

nal  disease. 

8 

22 

2 

J£. 

3 

Mleaalea» 

7 

IS 

50 

M. 

S 

Sanatroko. 

8 

2S 

48 

M« 

3 

La  grippe. 

7 

1« 

00 

F. 

(*) 

Parnl^'sis,  partial. 

ft 

24 

35 

H. 

m 

Kervmn  debflitj. 

T 

Iff 

22 

M. 

1 

Biliouaness. 

8 

24 

45 

F. 

(o^ 

Aatbittft'and  rfaea- 

7 

16 

28 

M. 

7 

Bilioaoness. 

matian. 

7 

17 

44 

M. 

(a) 

Cold. 

8< 

25 

ao 

F. 

60 

ehili&irth  and  U 

7 

17 

38 

F. 

(a) 

Kheumatism  and 

^griVf' 

piles. 

8 

25 

16 

m:. 

7 

^xi"»^- 

T 

18 

4 

F. 

7 

Accident. 

ft 

27 

^ 

nH. 

7 

7 

18 

19 

,  K, 

7 

M&larlftl  fever. 

8 

25 

F. 

(ft) 

Bhemnatisni. 

7 

19^ 

50 

P. 

121 

La  grippe. 

8 

26 

13 

F. 

17 

Malarial  f»v«r. 

7 

31 

45 

F. 

(a) 

Rhoaraatism. 

8 

26 

11 

M. 

15 

Malarial  fevsr. 

7 

21 

40 

P. 

14 

La  grippe. 
Malarial  fever. 

8 

26 

T 

P. 

14 

Malarial  f ev«r. 

7 

22 

4fl 

M. 

(a) 

9 

2 

64 

M. 

(a) 

Blieaaatiaoi. 

7 

22 

30 

F. 

(a) 

Cliildbirtb. 

0 

2 

48 

F. 

66 

Bheamatism  and 

7 

22 

0 

P. 

]52 

Malarial  fever.  ' 

la  grippe. 

7 

24 

35 

M. 

(ft) 

Congcstoon  of  kid- 

0 

2 

13 

P. 

7 

La  grippe. 

neys. 

0 

2 

11 

M. 

14 

Lagnppe. 

7 

24 

30 

F. 

(6) 

Scrofula. 

0 

2 

7 

M. 

14 

La  grippe. 

8 

I 

15 

P. 

2 

HJeadaehe. 

9 

3 

56 

M. 

(a) 

BheuraatiAm. 

8 

1 

at 

M. 

60 

Ilheumotism. 

9 

3 

4ft 

F. 

(ft) 

Female  cemplahii. 

8 

2 

40 

M. 

(o) 

Cold. 

9 

4 

28 

F. 

30 

Childbirth. 

8 

2 

58 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

9 

5 

ao 

M. 

(a) 

Cald. 

8 

2 

12 

F. 

14 

Measles. 

9 

5 

26     P. 

14 

Female  compiaiat. 

8 

2 

0 

P. 

3 

MeasJea. 

9 

S 

18 

P. 

2 

La  grippe. 

8 

3 

18 

F. 

(ft) 

Spinal  disease. 
Measle». 

9 

6 

58 

P. 

(«) 

Kheumatism. 

8 

3 

0 

F. 

0 

9 

7 

19 

H. 

21 

Gold. 

8 

4 

35 

M. 

(a) 

Cold. 

9 

ft 

S3 

M. 

(«) 

Congestion  of  kid- 

8 

4 

28 

F. 

30 

BhevuDatism. 

neys. 

8 

6 

56 

M. 

(a) 

Cold. 

9 

9 

74     F. 

(ft) 

Rheamatism. 

8 

6 

50 

P. 

(a) 

IlfoDml<g(ia. 

9 

9 

28     F. 

(ft) 

Lung  trouMe. 

8 

ff 

10 

M. 

14 

La  grippe. 

9 

10 

30 

F. 

(ft) 

Female  complaini. 

8 

7 

27 

M. 

14 

Rhoiunatism. 

9 

10 

14 

M. 

(«) 

eatarrfa. 

8 

7 

25 

P. 

00 

La  grippe. 

9 

11 

35 

M. 

(a) 

BbeunetlsBi. 

S 

8 

20 

P. 

(a) 

Congestion  of  kid- 

9 

11 

39 

F. 

14 

MalacinI  fever. 

neys. 

9 

11 

5 

P. 

ao 

La  grippe. 
Catarrh. 

8 

11 

35 

F. 

(a) 

Female  complaint. 

9 

n 

30 

M. 

(b) 

» 

11 

ao 

F. 

(a) 

Female  complaint.  1 

0: 

12 

63 

H. 

U 

I«egiippo. 

a  Lost  no  tlmefirom  work. 


b  Ifot  rqxyrted. 
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Tabus  Tn.— SICKNESS  BUSINe  THE  YEAE^Coiitlnaed. 

KASHTILLB,  TBIfTN.— IB  GBOUPS^Coaeliiiled. 


Gronp 

muu- 

l)cr. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Age 

(yra.) 

P. 

Baja 
sick. 

"Saaaa  of  afiflMot. 

Group 
ber. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Age 

(yrs.) 

Sex. 
F. 

Days 
sick. 

Name  of  oflmeBt. 

9 

12 

5« 

4 

La  grippe. 

9 

22 

78 

(•) 

Heart  diaeaae. 

0 

12 

21 

M. 

2 

^i3!'«"- 

9 

28 

85 

M. 

(ft) 

Kheumatism. 

9 

13 

18 

F. 

1 

9 

28 

25 

F. 

(ft) 

Cold. 

9 

:      12 

U 

F. 

1 

Cold. 

9 

24 

S2 

F. 

(«} 

Khenmatiam. 

9 

'      13 

53 

M. 

5 

Bheamatism  and 
spioal  dieaase. 

9 

24 

26 

F. 

(«) 

Female  complaint 
and  heart dtooaae. 

9 

I     u 

31 

]tf. 

5 

Diphtheria. 
Childbirth. 

9 

25 

80 

F. 

9 

Childbirth. 

9 

t       J* 

28 

F. 

30 

0 

25 

66 

F. 

U 

Malarial  fever. 

9 

14 

d 

F. 

2 

La  grippe. 

9 

25 

13 

F. 

7 

La  grippe. 

9 

>      14 

M. 

(a) 

Sheoiuatiam. 

9 

2S 

7 

M. 

14 

La  grippe. 

9 

!      15 

50 

M. 

(b) 

Malarial  fever. 

9 

26 

22 

F. 

(ft) 

Female  complaint. 

9  \      15 

19  ''  F. 

(a) 

Asthma. 

19 

1 

97 

F. 

90 

Kbeumatiam. 

9 

15 

17     F. 

30 

Malarial  fever. 

10 

1 

21 

H. 

7 

Cold. 

9 

<      15 

13     F. 

90 

Malarial  fenrer. 

10 

1 

15 

F. 

30 

Cold. 

9 

i      1* 

2S     M. 

7 

Malarial  fever. 

10 

2 

27 

F. 

180 

Female  complaint. 

9 

!       16 

25     F. 

30 

Childbirth. 

10 

2 

30 

F. 

7 

Cold. 

9 

1       17 

48     ». 

(«) 

Rlieanatism. 

10 

2 

17 

F. 

35 

Malarial  fev«r. 

0 

1       17 

48     F. 

21 

Lung  trouble. 

10 

2 

3 

M. 

•0 

Worraa. 

9 

17 

79     F. 

(a) 

Lnng  trouble  and 

10 

5 

13 

F. 

21 

Mo;i«le0. 

1 

rhenmatiam. 

10 

5 

11 

M. 

21 

Measles 

17 

1« 

F. 

2t 

Female  complaint. 

10 

5 

7 

M. 

21 

Measles. 

1    n 

7 

K. 

1 

Cold. 

10 

7 

56 

M. 

8 

La  grippe. 

Scarlet  fever. 

i§ 

51 

M. 

30 

Kheanatiam    and 

10 

12 

8 

F. 

21 

la  grippe. 
Childbirth  and   la 

10 

14 

17 

M. 

60 

Typhoid  fever. 

18 

48 

F. 

30 

10 

16 

33 

F. 

4 

La  grippe. 

grippe. 
Dysentery. 

10 

16 

78 

F. 

00 

La  grippe. 

18 

24 

F. 

120 

10 

16 

17 

F. 

60 

Khoomatlsm. 

18 

17 

M. 

(ft) 

Si^fultt. 

10 

21 

27 

F. 

14 

La  grippe. 

18 

4 

F. 

21 

La  grippe. 

10 

21 

3 

F. 

30 

Pneumonia. 

19 

34 

F. 

80 

La  grippe. 

10 

22 

19 

F. 

28 

Pleurisy. 

30 

54 

M. 

21 

La  grippe. 
Coll  *^*^ 

1        10 

22 

13 

F. 

120 

Scrofvla. 

20 

35 

F. 

(fr) 

10 

23 

28 

F. 

7 

Malarial  fever. 

20 

21 

M. 

14 

Swollen  toaticlca. 

10 

23 

25 

M. 

2 

La  grippe. 
Cold. 

20 

17 

H. 

(») 

Catarrh. 

10 

24 

58 

M. 

(ft) 

21 

34 

M. 

30 

Sunatroke. 

10 

26 

55 

F. 

(«) 

Heart  disease. 

9 

21 

21 

F. 

80 

La  gr^pe. 

10 

26 

13 

F. 

180 

ScroAila. 

22 

WD 

M. 

•0 

CAMBKID6E.  MASS.--1  GBOUP. 


1 

2 

2 

33 

2 

10 

3 

29 

3 

19 

4 

81 

5 

30 

5 

24 

6 

38 

7 

38 

7 

40 

7 

19 

9 

45 

9 

13 

10 

31 

10 

4 

11 

II 

12 

12 
12 

13 
14 
15 
15 
15 
18 
17 
19 
19 
29 
20 


46 
20 
26 

22 

28 
27 
21 
16 
37 
24 
22 
50 
80 
32 


F. 

14 

F. 

(ft) 

F. 

ao 

M. 

91 

F. 

35 

F. 

42 

M. 

60 

F. 

28 

F. 

(ft) 

M. 

42 

F. 

(A) 

M. 

14 

F. 

(ft) 

M. 

7 

M. 

7 

M. 

7 

M. 

7 

F. 

21 

M. 

7 

F. 

80 

H. 

14 

F. 

35 

M. 

7 

H. 

(ft) 

M. 

(ft) 

F. 

7 

H. 

7 

M. 

7 

F. 

7 

F. 

4 

M. 

7 

F. 

28 

Teething. 
Tumor. 
Cold. 

Crushed  hand. 
Childbirth. 
Childbirth. 
Crushed  fooi. 
ChUdbirth. 
Femala  complaint. 
Malarial  fever. 
ShenmatisB* 
Sore  throat. 
Heart  disease. 
Sprained  leg^ 
TonsiUtis. 
Measles. 
Accident. 
Cold. 

Congestion  of  kid- 
neys. 
Childbirth. 
Teething. 
Chihlbirth. 
Mumps. 
Soreuiroa&> 
Headache. 
Chicken  pes. 
La  grippe. 
Mumps. 
Cold. 

Diphtheria. 
Indigestion. 
Childbirth. 


20 

8 

F. 

7 

20 

4 

M. 

7 

20 

2 

F. 

7 

21 

30 

F. 

42 

22 

35 

M. 

(ft) 

23 

26 

F. 

28 

24 

21 

F. 

(ft) 

24 

0 

F. 

14 

25 

1 

M. 

(a) 

26 

33 

M. 

42 

26 

85 

F. 

56 

28 

24 

M. 

7 

28 

21 

F. 

28 

28 

4 

F. 

865 

28 

g 

M. 

7 

29 

F. 

28 

29 

ii 

M. 

21 

31 

F. 

35 

32 

21 

F. 

0 

32 

(«) 

M. 

28 

33 

27 

F. 

30 

33 

23 

M. 

150 

36 

45 

M. 

42 

37 

27 

M. 

40 

88 

36 

M. 

1 

88 

36 

M. 

2 

40 

38 

M. 

382 

43 

89 

M. 

7 

43 

32 

F. 

91 

U 

51 

M. 

240 

44 

22 

F. 

14 

44 

17 

M. 

28 

Typhoid  fever. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Biliousness. 

Keuralgia. 

Childbirth. 

Rheumatism. 

Typhoid  lever. 

Teething. 

Pleurisy. 

Biliousness. 

Indigestion. 

Chihlbirth. 

Bronchitis      and 

pneumonia. 
Cold. 

Childbirth. 
Abscess. 
Pleurisy. 
Biliousness. 
Pneumonia. 
Indigestion. 
La  grippe. 
Accident. 
Cold. 
Diarrhea. 
Sunslroke. 
Lung  disease. 
Accident. 
Abscess  of  breast. 
Catarrb  of  stooiaoh. 
Mumps. 
Ploamy. 


a  jtob  loperiefl. 


ft  Lost  no  time  Arom  work. 
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Table  VU.— SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR— Continiied. 

OTHBK  CITI8ft~32  GKOUP3— Contiaiied. 


Group 

nwn- 

bcr. 

Fam- 
ily 
nnm- 

ber. 

Age 

(yre.) 

41 

Sex. 
F. 

Days 
sick. 

1 
Name  of  ailmeBt. 

1 

Group 

num. 

ber. 

Fam- 
ily 
nam- 
ber. 

Age 

(yrs.) 

Sex. 
F. 

Days 

sick. 

(0) 

Name  of  s'lment 

H 

11 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

8 

70 

Senile  debility. 

11 

11 

18 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

9 

53 

P. 

(a) 

Abacesa  in  ear. 

11 

11 

15 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

11 

84 

P. 

120 

Malarial  fever. 

11 

11 

11 

F. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

12 

28 

P. 

91 

Neuralgia. 
Malarial  fever. 

11 

13 

25 

F. 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

1 

22 

P. 

12 

11 

13 

29 

F. 

(o) 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

1 

10 

P. 

30 

Malarial  fever. 

11 

13 

8 

M. 

12 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

8 

56 

M. 

20 

Nearalgia. 

11 

14 

43 

M. 

20 

Coii(;e&tioii  of  kid- 

15 

2 

45 

P. 

43 

Pneomonia. 

11 

14 

38 

F. 

120 

Beys. 
Childbirth      and  ; 

15 
16 

2 
2 

18 
15 

M. 

F. 

7 
21 

Dysenterr. 
Malarial  raver. 

1 

malarial  fever,    i 

16 

2 

14 

M. 

14 

Tonsilitis. 

11 

14 

20     F. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

2 

10 

M. 

28 

Malarial  fever. 

11 

14 

18  1  M. 

7 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

2 

4 

P. 

21 

Croup. 

11 

14 

16     F. 

2 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

4 

70 

M. 

(a) 

Bheumatism. 

11 

14 

14     M. 

7 

La  grippe. 

15 

4 

45 

P. 

(ft) 

Consumption. 

11 

14 

12     F. 

12 

La  grippe. 
Malaruu  fever. 

15 

4 

24 

M. 

(a> 

Heart  disojise. 

11 

14 

10     F. 

7 

1       1& 

5 

31 

P. 

(0) 

Rheumatism. 

11 

16 

38     F. 

6 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

6 

40 

F. 

5 

(ft) 

11 

IC 

56     F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

I        15 

7 

23 

P. 

(ft) 

Bheumatism. 

11 

16 

13     M. 

2 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

7 

1   5 

M. 

100 

Malarial  fever. 

11 

16 

9 

M. 

7 

Malarial  ferer. 

15 

7 

40 

P. 

91 

Female  complaints 

11 

17 

39 

M. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

7 

20 

P. 

15 

Malarial  fever.     • 

11 

17 

31  1  F. 

84 

(ft) 

15 

8 

(ft) 

M. 

(a) 

Sore  throat. 

11 

18 

44  1  F. 

(6) 

Childbirth. 

15 

8 

(ft) 

P. 

28 

Bronchitis. 

11 

18 

19  !  F. 

8 

La  criinie. 
Malarial  fever.       | 

15 

8 

26 

F. 

(a) 

Female  complaint. 

11 

18 

9  1  F. 

2 

15 

8 

5 

M. 

3 

Malarial  fever. 

11 

18 

6 

F. 

14 

La  grippe. 
Malarial  fever. 

15 

0 

47 

M. 

14 

Bronchitis. 

11 

18 

3 

F. 

2 

15 

9 

68 

P. 

30 

Bheumatisra. 

11 

19 

45 

F. 

4 

Pleuriay. 

15 

10 

28 

P. 

00 

Female  complaial 

11 

20 

45 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

10 

11 

M. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

11 

20 

9 

M. 

8 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

10 

37 

P. 

870 

Female  compkinl 

11 

21 

47 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

11 

17 

P. 

7 

11 

21 

36 

F. 

(o) 

Cold. 

15 

11 

78 

P. 

14 

La  grippe. 
Canker  of  nmith. 

11 

21 

17 

F. 

6 

La  grippe. 
Malariiy  fever. 

15 

12 

4 

P. 

90 

11 

22 

37 

M. 

(a) 

15 

13 

30 

M. 

36 

Typhoid  fever. 

11 

22 

27 

F. 

(&) 

Childbirth. 

15 

14 

51 

P. 

15 

Bheumatism. 

11 

22 

5 

M. 

8 

Meanlea. 

15 

14 

17 

P. 

14 

Neural^a. 

11 

23 

25 

F. 

(6) 

Childbirth. 

15 

15 

20 

M. 

(a) 

Kidney  diaenae. 
Malarinl  ferer. 

11 

24 

46 

M. 

(o) 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

16 

28 

M. 

14 

11 

24 

31 

F. 

(ft) 

Childbirth. 

15 

16 

25 

P. 

(a) 

Malarial  feveK 

11 

24 

10 

F. 

8 

Measlea. 

16 

2 

2S 

P. 

30 

Childbirth. 

11 

34 

7 

F. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

16 

4 

37 

M. 

20 

Nasal  catarrh. 

11 

24 

4 

M. 

7 

Measlea. 

16 

4 

87 

M. 

91 

Drsenterr. 
Bnoumatiam. 

12 

1 

50 

F. 

120 

Asthma. 

16 

6 

89 

M. 

154 

12 

2 

33 

M. 

(o) 

La  grippe. 

16 

6 

48 

M. 

14 

Rheumatism. 

12 

2 

22 

P. 

150 

La  grippe. 
Malariiu  fever. 

16 

7 

30 

P. 

30 

Female  compkink^ 

12 

3 

32 

F. 

30 

16 

7 

0 

M. 

10 

Accident. 

12 

4 

34 

M. 

21 

Gnnshot  wound. 

16 

8 

89 

M. 

120 

^nrgicnl  operation 
(rem«val  of  tn- 

12 

4 

30 

F. 

(6) 

Childbirth. 

1 

12 

5 

40 

M. 

30 

Gunshot  wound. 

1 

mor). 

12 

5 

25 

F. 

(o) 

Malarial  fever. 

16 

8 

lo 

P. 

ISO 

Female  complaint. 
Childbirth. 

12 

6 

46 

M. 

150 

Rheumatism. 

16 

9 

24 

P. 

(ft) 

12 

7 

65 

M. 

330 

Bright'!  disease. 

17 

1 

U 

M. 

(a) 

Gold. 

12 

8 

42 

M. 

7 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

1 

35 

P. 

10 

Childbirth. 

12 

9 

35 

M. 

60 

Typhoid  fever. 

17 

1 

75 

P. 

180 

Yaricoae  veins. 

12 
12 

10 
15 

60 
35 

P. 
F. 

(a) 
35 

La  erinpe. 
Malarial  fever. 

17 
17 

2 

4 

d 

P. 
P. 

0 

3 

W  hooping  coogh. 
Bheumatism. 

12 

18 

26 

F. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

5 

41 

M. 

(«) 

Bhanmatlsm. 

12 

19 

42 

M. 

(a) 

Mumps. 

17 

5 

20 

P. 

160 

Childbirth;     gon- 

12 

19 

40 

F. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

i. 

eral  debility. 

13 

2 

60 

F. 

(ft) 

Nervous  debility. 

17 

6 

M. 

10 

Bheumntiani. 

13 

3 

43 

F. 

270 

Lung  trouble. 
Scrofula. 

17 

6 

49 

P. 

12 

(ft) 

13 

3 

28 

F. 

60 

17 

7 

46 

P. 

26 

Rheumatism. 

13 

4 

17 

F. 

120 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

7 

28 

P. 

33 

Consumption. 

13 

6 

38 

P. 

60 

Gt)ncral  debUity. 

17 

8 

43 

M. 

30 

Rheumaosm. 

13 

7 

40 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  lever. 

17 

8 

42  ^  P. 

(a) 

Ck>ld. 

14 

2 

50 

M. 

30 

Accident. 

17 

8 

14  ;  F. 

12 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

3 

17 

M. 

30 

Wound. 

17 

11 

24  1  P. 

(a) 

Cold. 

14 

5 

44 

P. 

30 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

12 

(ft)  i  M. 

(«» 

CeJd  and  crampc 

14 

5 

25 

P. 

91 

Bronchitis. 

17 

13 

40 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

u 

7 

62 

M. 

(a) 

8oro  feet. 

17 

14 

28 

M. 

20 

(ft) 

14 

7 

25 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

17 

16 

17 

P. 

45 

Bheumatism. 

14 

7 

10 

M. 

150 

Decay  of  bones  of 

17 

16 

23 

P. 

(a) 

Malarial  fevcn. 

leg,    result    of 

17 

19 

23 

P. 

22 

Piles. 

• 

iiyury. 

17 

19 

1 

M. 

6 

Teething. 

14 

8 

31 

M. 

4 

ToDsilitis. 

17 

19 

'1 
ftN 

F. 

4 

La  grippe. 

< 

iLm 

ktnotj 

ime  frea  work. 

ot  re 

(ported 

L 

I, 
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Table  VII.— SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR— Continued. 
OTKER  CITIE&-32  GROITPS— Continned. 


Group 
nam- 


nam- 
ber. 


6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 

f. 
I 

7 

7 
7 

7! 

71 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

9 
B 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 


Age 

iyn.) 


9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

8 

0 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

8 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

17 

1 

1 

1 


27 
(a) 
22 
39 

1 

74 
68 
20 
48 
31 

7 

34 
42 
13 

8 
43 
19 
50 
35 
45 
24 
39 
34 
22 
30 
13 

4 
44 
23 
18 
16 

(a) 

(a) 
11 
47 
46 
21 
16 
15 
0 
3 
80 
26 
12 
78 
68 
46 
25 
23 
13- 
68 

<a) 
11 
81 
13 
61 

(«) 
(a> 

(a) 

25 
25 
24 
21 
15 
26 
20 
27 
60 
21 
31 
83 
80 
8 
6 
52 


Sex. 
F. 

Days 

sick. 

14 

F. 

(a) 

P. 

8 

P. 

28 

F. 

7 

P. 

21 

P. 

84 

F. 

m 

M. 

(b) 

P. 

ib) 

P. 

2 

M. 

1 

P. 

(b) 

P. 

3 

P. 

11 

F. 

{b) 

M. 

30 

P. 

ib) 

P. 

7 

P. 

(b) 

P. 

(a) 

M. 

(b) 

P. 

(b) 

P. 

(a) 

P. 

(b) 

P. 

ib) 

P. 

7 

P. 

7 

P. 

90 

F. 

10 

M. 

14 

M. 

84 

P. 

1 

F. 

2 

M. 

7 

P. 

35 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

P. 

14 

F. 

14 

M. 

5 

P. 

10 

M. 

8 

M. 

10 

F. 

8 

P. 

10 

M. 

(a) 

M. 

10 

P. 

8 

P. 

(6) 

M. 

ib) 

M. 

80 

P. 

50 

M. 

60 

M. 

ib) 

P. 

ib) 

P. 

45 

P. 

365 

F. 

ib) 

M. 

ib) 

P. 

ib) 

M. 

28 

M. 

21 

M. 

ib) 

P. 

ia) 

M. 

ib) 

P. 

365 

M. 

ib) 

F. 

84 

M. 

ib) 

F. 

240 

P. 

42 

H. 

3 

F. 

ib) 

Name  of  ailment. 


Jj&griyipo. 
Nervous  debility. 

(a) 
Childbirth. 
Teething. 
Cramps. 
Consumption. 
Aniemia. 
Biliousness. 
Female  complaint. 
Headache. 
Cold. 

Malarial  ferer. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Female  complaint. 
Malarial  fever. 
Rheumatism. 
Colic. 

Kheumatism. 
Childbirth. 
Malarial  ferer. 
Sore  throat. 
Childbirth. 
Dysentery. 
Cold. 

(o) 
Female  complaint. 
Iqjiired  eyes. 
Indigestion. 
MaUtf  ial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Female  complaint. 
Dysentery. 
Indigestion. 
Female  complaint. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Colic. 

Female  complaint. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
PUes. 
Toothache. 
Rheumatism. 
Malarial  fever. 
Measles. 
Toothache. 

(o) 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Tonsilitis. 
Sick  headache. 
Rheumatism. 
Rheumatism  and 

worms. 
Headache. 
Ii^ured  foot. 

ia) 
Sore  foot. 

ia) 
Colic. 

Malarial  fever. 
Indigestion. 
Rheumatism. 
Consumption. 
Female  complaint. 
Cold. 

Malarial  fever. 
Whooping  cough. 
La  grippe. 
General  debility. 


Group 
nnm* 

Fam- 
ily 

Age 

ber. 

num- 
ber. 

(yrs.) 

9 

3 

43 

9 

3 

38 

9 

3 

15 

9 

8 

11 

9 

3 

2 

9 

4 

60 

9 

4 

5 

9 

5 

54 

9 

5 

ia) 

9 

5 

22 

9 

5 

20 

9 

5 

21 

9 

5 

18 

9 

5 

23 

9 

6 

25 

9 

6 

15 

9 

7 

28 

0 

7 

26 

9 

8 

45 

9 

8 

47 

9 

9 

4L 

9 

10 

02 

9 

10 

65 

9 

10 

33 

9 

11 

53 

9 

12 

58 

9 

14 

39 

9 

15 

48 

9 

16 

(a) 

9 

16 

20 

10 

1 

19 

10 

1 

10 

10 

1 

8 

10 

1 

3 

10 

2 

60 

10 

2 

52 

10 

3 

29 

10 

3 

27 

10 

3 

8 

10 

3 

8 

10 

50 

10 

22 

10 

A 

20 

10 

17 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

K 

60 

10 

52 

11 

36 

11 

82 

11 
11 

1 
2 

A 

11 

2 

11 

11 

2. 

3 

11 

3 

24 

11 

3 

21 

11 

4 

81 

11 

4 

26 

11 

4 

9 

11 

4 

28 

11 

5 

34 

11 

5 

7 

11 

5 

5 

11 

5 

2 

11 

6 

32 

11 

6 

21 

11 

7 

33 

11 

7 

87 

11 

8 

34 

11 

8 

18 

11 

0 

30 

11 

9 

30 

11 

10 

41 

11 

11 

48 

Sex. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

P. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

F. 

P. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

P. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

F. 

M. 


Days 
sick. 


ib) 

40 

5 

8 

5 

ib) 
14 

(o) 

ib) 

28 

14 

1 

12 

ib) 

ia) 
21 
14 
35 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

ia) 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

ia) 

(a) 
10 
80 
20 
20 
30 

865 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 
80 
80 
30 
28 
21 
7 

30 
20 
25 
14 
30 

7 

ib) 
7 
8 
ib) 
14 
ib) 
00 
7 

ib) 
1 
7 
7 
7 

ib) 

7 

4 

18 

35 

ib) 

ib) 
4 
1 

ib) 


Name  of  ailment. 


Malarial  fever. 
Neuralgia. 

ia) 
Measles. 

Whooping  cough. 
Rhenmausm. 
Measles. 
Malarisl  fever. 
General  debility. 
Malarial  fever. 
Headache. 
Headache. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Heart  disease. 
Pneumonia. 
Malarial  fever. 
Rheumatic  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Rheumatism. 

ia) 
Rheumatism. 
Rheumatism. 
Rheumatism. 
CongesUon  of  kid- 
neys. 
Dyspepsia. 
Malarial  fever. 
Tumor. 
Childbirth. 
Malarial  fever. 
Childbirth.  ' 
Whoopiug  cough. 
Whooping  cough. 

(«) 

ia) 
Rheumatism. 
Cold. 

Malarial  fever. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
La  grippe. 
Gunshot  wound. 
Malarial  fever. 
Neuralgia. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Rheumatism. 
Heart  disease. 
Malarial  fever. 
ChUdbirth        and 

malarial  fever. 
Whooping  cough. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Measles. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Mumps. 
Malarial  fever. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Malariol  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Female  complaint. ' 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 


a  Not  reported. 


M/OSt  no  time  from  vrork. 
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Table  YU.— SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR— Continued. 

OTHSK  CITIB&.-3S  GBOUPS— Centiaoed. 


roup 
mm- 
ber. 

Fam- 
ily 

nam- 
ber. 

11 

Ago 
(yn.) 

41 

Sex. 
F. 

Davft 
Biok. 

Kame  of  ailmeBi. 

1 

Group 
num- 
ber. 

Fam-' 

ily 

nnm- j 

ber. 

Age 
(yra.) 

Sex. 
F. 

Days 
sick. 

(o> 

Name  of  ailm 

11 

(«) 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

8 

70 

Senile  dabUit; 

11 

11 

18 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

0 

53 

F. 

(a) 

Abaceaa  in  ee 

n 

11 

15 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

11 

84 

F. 

120 

Malarial  fevei 

11 

11 

11 

F. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

14 

12 

28 

F. 

01 

Neuralgia. 
Malaruafevei 

11 

13 

25 

F. 

2 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

1 

22 

P. 

12 

11 

13 

29 

F. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

1 

10 

F. 

30 

Malarial  fevei 

11 

13 

8 

M. 

12 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

2 

56 

M. 

20 

Neuralgia. 

11 

14 

43 

M. 

20 

Conf^e&tion  of  kid- 

15 

2 

45 

F. 

43 

Pneumonia. 

neys. 

Childbirth      and 

15 

2 

18 

M. 

7 

Dysentery. 
Malarial  feve; 

11 

14 

38 

F. 

120 

16 

2 

15 

F. 

21 

malarial  fever. 

16 

2 

14 

M. 

14 

Tonsilitis. 

11 

14 

20 

F. 

14 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

2 

10 

M. 

28 

Malarial  fevei 

11 

14 

18 

M. 

7 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

2 

4 

F. 

21 

Croup. 

11 

14 

16 

F. 

2 

Malarial  fevor. 

15 

4 

70 

M. 

(a) 

Bhenmatism. 

u 

14 

14 

M. 

7 

La  grippe. 

15 

4 

45 

P. 

(ft) 

Conaumptioo. 

11 

14 

12 

F. 

12 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

4 

24 

M. 

(a) 

Heart  disease 

11 

U 

10 

F. 

7 

1        15 

5 

81 

F. 

(«) 

lUieumatism. 

11 

16 

88 

F. 

6 

Malarial  fever. 

6 

40 

F. 

5 

(ft) 

11 

16 

56 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

15 

7 

23 

F. 

(ft) 

Kfaeumatlsm. 

11 

16 

18 

M. 

2 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

7 

1   5 

M. 

100 

Malarial  feve; 

u 

16 

9 

M. 

7 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

7 

40 

F. 

91 

Pemale  compi 

11 

17 

39 

M. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

7 

20 

F. 

15 

Malarial  fevei 

I] 

17 

31 

F. 

84 

(ft) 

15 

8 

(t) 

M. 

(a) 

Soretbioat. 

11 

18 

44 

F. 

(6) 

Childbirth. 

15 

8 

(ft) 

F. 

28 

Bronchi  tia. 

11 

11 

18 
18 

10 
0 

F. 

F. 

3 
2 

Maiorialfevcr. 

15 
15 

8 

8 

26 
5 

F. 
M. 

(«) 
3 

Female  eomp] 
Malarial  fevc 

11 

18 

6 

F. 

14 

Maianal  fever. 

15 

0 

47 

M. 

14 

Bronchitis. 

11 

18 

3 

F. 

2 

15 

0 

68 

F, 

30 

Bhenmatism. 

11 

19 

45 

F. 

4 

Pkurlay. 
Malarial  fever. 

15 

10 

28 

F. 

00 

Female  com p] 

11 

20 

45 

M. 

(a) 

15 

10 

11 

M. 

14 

Malarial  feve 

11 

20 

9 

M. 

8 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

10 

37 

F. 

270 

Female  compj 

11 

21 

47 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

11 

17 

F. 

7 

Malarial  feve 

11 

21 

36 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

15 

11 

78 

P. 

14 

^K»JFPe. 
Ganlcer  of  um 

11 

21 

17 

F. 

6 

La  grippe. 
Malarial  fever. 

15 

12 

4 

F. 

00 

11 

22 

37 

M. 

(a) 

15 

13 

30 

M. 

3S 

Trphoid  feve 
Bneumatism 

11 

22 

27 

F. 

ib) 

Childbirth. 

15 

14 

61 

P. 

15 

11 

22 

5 

M. 

8 

Meaaleo. 

15 

14 

17 

P. 

14 

Neuralgia. 

11 

23 

25 

F. 

(6) 

Childbirth. 

15 

15 

26 

M. 

(a) 

Kidney  diaei 
Malarial  fov 

11 

24 

46 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

15 

16 

28 

M. 

14 

11 

24 

31 

F. 

(6) 

Childbirth. 

15 

10 

25 

P. 

(a) 

Malarial  fev 

11 

24 

10 

F. 

3 

Measlea. 

16 

2 

25 

P. 

30 

Childbirth. 

11 

24 

7 

F. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

16 

4 

37 

M. 

20 

Nasal  oatar 

11 

24 

4 

M. 

7 

Measlea. 

16 

4 

87 

M. 

01 

Drseaterr. 
Bheumatw 

12 

1 

50 

F. 

120 

Aathma. 

16 

5 

89 

M. 

154 

12 

2 

33 

M. 

(o) 

La  grippe. 

16 

6 

48 

M. 

14 

Bheumatit 

12 

9 

22 

F. 

150 

La  grippe. 
Malariu  fevBr. 

16 

7 

30 

P. 

86 

Female  coi 

12 

3 

32 

F. 

30 

16 

7 

0 

M. 

10 

Accident. 

12 

4 

34 

M. 

21 

Gnnshot  wound. 

16 

8 

89 

M. 

120 

Sorgicale 

12 

4 

30 

F. 

(ft) 

Childbirth. 

1 

(remevf 

12 

5 

40 

M. 

30 

Gunshot  wound. 

1 

mor). 

12 

5 

25 

F. 

(a) 

Malariid  fever. 

16 

8 

lo 

P. 

180 

Female  « 

12 

6 

46 

M. 

150 

Rhenmatism. 

16 

0 

24 

F. 

(ft) 

(JhildUH 

12 

7 

55 

M. 

330 

Bright'a  disease. 

17 

1 

U 

M. 

(a) 

Gold. 

12 

8 

42 

M. 

7 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

1 

35 

P. 

10 

Childbiflf 

12 

9 

35 

M. 

60 

T  jphoid  fever. 

17 

1 

75 

P. 

180 

Varicoei 

12 
12 

10 
15 

50 
36 

F. 
F. 

(a) 
35 

La  erinpe. 
Malarial  fever. 

17 
17 

2 

4 

d 

P. 
F. 

6 

3 

Whoopt 
Rheanri 

12 

18 

26 

F. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

5 

41 

M. 

(«) 

Bbaaw 

12 

19 

42 

M. 

(rt) 

Mumps. 

17 

5 

26 

P. 

160 

ChiliiW 
eraU 

12 

19 

40 

F. 

21 

Malarial  fever. 

i. 

13 

2 

60 

F. 

(b) 

Nervous  debility. 

17 

6 

M. 

10 

Kheuv 

13 

3 

43 

F. 

270 

Lung  trouble. 
Scrofula. 

17 

6 

40 

F. 

12 

CO 

13 

3 

28 

F. 

60 

!        17 

7 

46 

F. 

26 

Rkeu* 

13 

4 

17 

F, 

120 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

7 

22 

F. 

3S 

Conav 

13 

5 

38 

F. 

60 

General  debility. 

17 

8 

43 

M. 

30 

Rhem 

13 

7 

40 

M. 

(a) 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

8 

42 

P. 

(a) 

Cold. 

14 

2 

50 

M. 

30 

Accident. 

17 

8 

14 

F. 

12 

Malm 

14 

3 

17 

M. 

30 

Wound. 

17 

11 

24 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

14 

5 

44 

F. 

30 

Malarial  fever. 

17 

12 

M. 

(«> 

Ceid 

14 

5 

25 

F. 

91 

Bronchitis. 

17 

13 

F. 

(a) 

C0I4 

14 

7 

62 

M. 

(a) 

Sore  feet. 

17 

14 

28 

M. 

20 

14 

7 

25 

F. 

(a) 

Cold. 

17 

16 

17 

F. 

45 

Rlw 

14 

7 

10 

M. 

150 

Decay  of  bonea  of 

17 

16 

22 

P. 

(a) 

Mai 

leg,    result    of 

17 

10 

28 

P. 

22 

Pile 

• 

iiyuTf. 

17 

19 

1 

M. 

6 

Tee 

14 

8 

31 

< 

M. 

4 
ktnoti 

Tonsilitis. 
Lme  from  work. 

17 

19 

47 

F. 
otre 

4 
iportad 

I. 

i  COKB£EIOK   OF   Tm  HEfiSO   IN  YAMLOCB  CITIEsfN         S43^ 

T^Bi.E  yU.— SICKNBSS  DUBINa  THE  YEAB— Gontmued.'  ^ 
OTHER  CXTrE&~32.  GBOUPS-Gontinnad. 


-rY>ap 


Fam- 
ily 

nniDr 
ber. 


tr%^^t 

- 

17 

20 

17 

21 

18 

1ft 

18. 

18 

18 

18 

2 

18 

2 

18 

£ 

18 

2 

18 

2 

n 

2 

18 

2 

18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
19 

1ft 
19 
1ft 
19* 
18 
19 
19 
£8 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

29 

28 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
28 
21 
21 
21 
2»1 

21  i 

21  1 
21 
21  I 
21 
21  I 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
2t 

n 

21 


3 

4 

4 
5 
5 
5 
1 

I 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
1 
1 
3 
S 
5 
7 
8 
8 
11 
U 
13 

14 
14 

» 
15 
18 
lA 
17 
18 
19 


21        20 


Age 

(y».) 


21 
21 
21 


20 
21 
21  . 


1 

S2 

2S 

10 

8 

4 

2 

33 

28 

13 

10 

8 

8 

U 

OB 

25 

10 
29 
2» 
2 
52 


BajB 
aioL 


Name  of  nilmenlL 


45     F 


25 
28 

41 
lA 
4 
20 
15 

42 
43 
13 
16 
85 


21 


6fr 

(&) 
22 
17 
2 

(*> 
50 
90 


3 
2 

14 

1» 
23 
22 
1» 

42 

25 
7tt 
54 
50 
5 
20 
37 
27 

22 


10 
21 


M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 
K. 

F. 

F. 


F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 


14     F; 


F. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


22     F. 


Ml. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
v 

H. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 


H. 


20  i  F. 


4 
1» 

(*) 

T 

150 

7 

15 

3 

(a) 

8 

T 

10 

210 

Iff 

60 

(ft) 

8 
60 

7 
01 
70 

2» 

(6) 
IQ 
14 
90 

(») 

(6) 

(a) 

56 
21 
24 
21 

(ft) 

42 

60 
300 

21 

120 
12Q: 

(ft) 
210 

30 

96 

(ft) 
T 
7 

14 
14 
21 

(«) 

(a) 
14 
14 

(ft) 

(a) 
00 
90 

(e) 
7 

(6) 
14 
30 

90 


60 
(a) 
(ft) 


Teethinic. 
BiDonsBMB. 
Malarial  fev«r. 
ICeaalefti. 
BtoDchitifl. 
MeasloA. 
BEokeoLann. 
Malarial  fevar. 
Malarial  fovor. 
Malarial  fovep. 
M«larial  fevep.. 
MalariaXfever. 
CoBvidaioiia. 
Malarial  feyer. 
Faralyaia. 
Cliild  birth      osd 

general  debility. 
Malarial  fflvar. 
Accident. 
Cblldbieth. 
Tbe  thing, 
laflanamtioii     of 

eyea. 
CoBc. 
Childhiith. 

(ft) 
Heart  diaeaae* 

(ft) 

Aocident. 

Malarial  fores. 

Cbngealiou  of  kid- 
neys. 

Malarial  fewz.. 

Malarial  fever.. 

Malarial  fever« 

Gliickenpox. 

Q«neral  debility 
and  paralyai*. 

Malanalfever. 

2k£alari«i  foTev. 

GOiildbiKth  and 
general  debifity. 

(ft) 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fevev. 

M«aalBak 

Malarial  fewc. 

Female  complaint. 

8«&ila  debility. 

Beeakbone  fevwr. 

Csoop. 

Teething. 

MalariatfeveR 

Indigeaiion. 

Malarial  fevMv, 

Pneamaola. 

Childbirth. 

Childbirth    and 
coldi 

Laigrtafe. 

Saro  throat. 

Carbwiole. 

Brrsipelas. 

BiuonaBeM. 

Pneumania. 

Childbirth. 

Pnenmonia. 

Childbirth  and 
hav  fevMT. 

SDaofuaheaod  In- 
flammation   ot 
eyes. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Childbirth. 


Gronp 
num- 

Fam- 

ber. 

nam- 
ber. 

22 

1 

22. 

4 

22 

6. 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7 

22 

8 

22 

8 

22 

8 

22 

a 

22. 

8 

22 

13 

22 

13 

22 

U 

23 

1 

23 

3 

23 

4 

2S 

7 

23 

T 

23 

8 

23 

ID 

23: 

It) 

23- 

to 

23 

11 

2Z 

11 

23 

11 

23: 

12 

23 

12 

23 

13 

23 

13 

23 

15 

24 

1 

24 

2 

24 

4 

24 

6 

21 

7 

24 

8 

24 

8 

24 

ID 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

n 

24 

14 

24 

15 

24 

15 

24 

15 

24 

16 

24 

18 

21 

18 

24 

18 

U 

18 

24 

21 

24 

21 

24 

22 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25. 

25 

2 

26 

2 

25 

2 

25 

3 

25 

3 

42 


S«L 


(a) 


lS«nia  of  ailment. 


Bheumatlsm. 

Cold. 

ISenralgia. 

Cold. 

Measlea. 

Inflammation     of 

eyes. 
ISarvoua  prostra- 
tion. 
Eozomiik 
Cold. 

Pneamonia. 
Moasles. 
HITeak  back. 
Xccoma. 
Congea8ion     of 

lungs* 
Consumption. 
Bhenmatism. 
BheuDnatism. 
Asthma. 
Aocident. 
Bronchitis. 
Childbirth. 
Indigestion. 
Indigestion. 
Ciongestion  of  kid- 

neys. 
BCalarial  feven. 
La  grippe. 
Shenmatism. 
Malarial  fevec. 
AccicEent. 
Indigestion. 
Faralj-ais. 
Mai  anal  fever. 
Malariaf  fever. 
Cold. 

Malamal  fever. 
ISasalcatanrhi. 
Childbirth. 
Tonsilitis. 
Malariad  fews; 
Dysenisrr. 
Malaridl  fever. 
Fern  ala  compMnt. 
Shouma.ti8m.. 
Asthma. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Shenmatism. 
Childbirth     and 

rJicamatism. 
MIeaslea. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Childbhrth. 
Xeuralgia. 

ifenralgia. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Measles; 
Asthmo. 
Rheumatism. 
Bheumatism. 
Malarial  fever. 
Paralysis. 
Consumption. 
MoAiilea. 
Indigestion. 
Malarial  fovor. 
Heart  disease. 
Malarial  fover. 
Congestion  of  kid- 
ney a. 


a  Lost  no  time  from  work. 


b  Not  reported. 
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BUXiLETIK   OF  ^THE   BSPABTMENT   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VII.— SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR— Concluded. 
OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS— Concluded. 


Group 
num- 
ber. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Age 

(yra.) 

Sox. 
F. 

Days 
Bick. 

25 

3 

22 

63 

25 

4 

26 

F. 

01 

25 

5 

45 

M. 

42 

25 

5 

23 

F. 

(ft) 

25 

5 

14 

F. 

(a) 

25 

6 

19 

F. 

14 

25 

7 

34 

M. 

14 

25 

8 

5 

F. 

14 

25 

0 

72 

F. 

(a) 

25 

10 

53 

M. 

84 

25 

10 

27 

F. 

84 

25 

12 

54 

M. 

2 

25 

12 

39 

F. 

3 

25 

13 

27 

M. 

(ft) 

25 

13 

17 

F. 

7 

25 

16 

61 

F. 

(ft) 

25 

16 

25 

F. 

42 

25 

17 

38 

M. 

(ft) 

25 

17 

25 

F. 

7 

26 

1 

40 

M. 

5 

28 

1 

33 

F. 

(ft) 

26 

2 

25 

F. 

(o) 

26 

3 

25 

F. 

42 

26 

3 

6 

M. 

21 

26 

4 

28 

M. 

(ft) 

26 

4 

23 

F. 

(a) 

26 

5 

50 

M. 

(ft) 

26 

5 

70 

F. 

(ft) 

26 

6 

20 

F. 

85 

26 

7 

68 

M. 

(ft) 

26 

7 

7 

M. 

7 

26 

8 

54 

M. 

7 

26 

0 

24 

M. 

7 

26 

9 

24 

F. 

42 

26 

10 

28 

M. 

7 

27 

1 

40 

M. 

180 

27 

1 

35 

F. 

(a) 

27 

1 

25 

M. 

245 

27 

2 

42 

M. 

(ft) 

27 

2 

35 

F. 

3 

27 

2 

8 

F. 

6 

27 

2 

10 

F. 

3 

27 

2 

2 

F. 

GO 

27 

3 

G 

F. 

7 

27 

4 

33 

M. 

no 

27 

4 

28 

F. 

(ft) 

27 

4 

1 

M. 

14 

27 

5 

24 

M. 

120 

27 

5 

45 

F. 

(ft) 

27 

G 

34 

M. 

(ft) 

27 

7 

29 

U. 

(ft) 

27 

7 

27 

F. 

14 

27 

8 

32 

F. 

00 

27 

9 

35 

F. 

(ft) 

27 

12 

29 

H. 

(ft) 

27 

13 

42 

F. 

(ft) 

27 

15 

27 

F. 

120 

27 

15 

60 

F. 

180 

27 

16 

21 

F. 

(a) 

27 

17 

35 

M. 

7 

27 

17 

25 

F. 

4 

27 

17 

5 

M. 

21 

Name  of  ailment. 


Rheumatism. 

General  debility. 
(a) 

Bronchitis. 

Cataract  in  one  eye. 

Childbirth      and 
rheumatism. 

IrvJnred  fix>t. 

Malarial  fever. 

Senile  debility. 

Pneumonia. 

Pregnancy. 

Malarial  zever. 

La  grippe. 

Malariai  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Neuralgia.  j 

Female  «M>mplaint.' 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Female  complaint. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Childbirth. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Felon. 

Felon  and  rheuma- 
tism. 

Female  complaint. 

Rheumatism. 

Malarial  fever. 

Colic. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Measles. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malurial  fever. 

Pneumonia. 

Dyspeusia. 

Malarial  fever. 

Kidney  complaint. 

Malarial  fever.       ' 

Malarial  fever. 

F(«male  complaint 

Female  complaint.' 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Female  complaint 
and  malarial 
fever. 

Par.ilysis. 

Childbirth,  female 
complaint,   and 
neuralgia. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 

Malarial  fever. 


Group 
num- 

Fam- 
ily 

ber. 

num- 
ber. 

27 

18 

27 

18 

27 

18 

27 

19 

27 

19 

27 

19 

27 

21 

27 

22 

27 

22 

27 

22 

27 

23 

27 

21 

27 

24 

27 

26 

27 

26 

28 

1 

28 

8 

28 

4 

28 

4 

28 

5 

28 

5 

28 

7 

28 

8 

28 

0 

28 

12 

28 

13 

28 

14 

29 

1 

29 

2 

29 

3 

29 

4 

29 

7 

29 

8 

29 

9 

29 

9 

29 

12 

29 

14 

29 

14 

29 

14 

29 

15 

29 

16 

29 

16 

30 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

30 

3 

30 

3 

30 

4 

30 

4 

30 

5 

30 

6 

30 

6 

31 

2 

31 

2 

31 

3 

31 

4 

31 

6 

32 

1 

32 

3 

32 

4 

32 

4 

82 

5 

32 

6 

32 

7 

Age 
(yrs.) 


83 

25 

3 

50 
21 
19 
GO 
49 

21 
17 
38 
36 
32 
50 
23 

43 
48 
72 
19 
32 
19 
23 
63 
46 
15 
30 
23 
13 
44 
35 
45 
22 
65 
7 
4 

22 
5 
4 

10 
15 
43 
17 
45 
50 
13 
16 
29 
11 
33 
25 
40 
65 
16 
29 
25 
20 
28 

21 
23 
27 
27 
6 
33 
23 
16 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 

P. 

F? 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


Days 
sick. 


56 
28 
7 
14 
42 
66 
24 
(a) 

60 
30 

(ft) 
14 

(ft) 
60 
21 

(ft) 

(ft) 

28 

5 

28 

60 

(ft) 
120 

(ft) 
21 

(ft) 

(6) 
3 
21 
7 

120 
60 
60 
28 
15 
21 
14 
14 
7 
2 
42 
21 

(ft) 

(ft) 
30 

(ft) 

:ft) 

14 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
30 
GO 
60 
7 
35 

150 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 
21 

(ft) 
(a) 
20 


Name  of  aHi^f^ 


Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malariai  fevor. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Pneumonia. 
Female  complaiai 

and  indigestioB. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Gr«neral  debility. 
Malar  isi  fever. 
Indigestion. 
Malarial  fever. 
Ulcerated 

throat. 
Heart  disease. 
Malariai  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 

(o) 
Diabetes. 
Childbirth. 
Malarial  fever. 
Heart  disease. 
Malarial  ftever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
C;old. 

ConsumpUon. 
Female  co 
Malarial  fever. 
Asthma. 
Childbirth. 
Asthma. 
Measles. 
Measles. 
Childbirth. 
Whooping  CO 
Whooping  00 
(Sore  throat. 
Sprain. 
Heart  disease. 
Jaundice. 
Malarial  fever. 
Back  ache. 
Heart  disease. 
Malarial  fever. 
Back  ache. 
Measles. 
Malarial  fever 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Malarial  fevei"^— 
Malarial  fevec^-^ 
Accident. 
Convul&iona 
Neuralgia. 
Childbirth 

Ifrippe. 
Malarial  fe 
Rheumatism. 
Measles. 
Female  com 

Malarial  fev 

Female  comi^«J* 
Female  comp'/^J* 
Female 


il 


a  Not  reported. 


b  Lost  no  time  from  work. 


CONDITION   OP   THE   NEGRO   IN  VARIOUS   CITIES.  \ 

Table  VIII.— SUMMARY  OF  SICKNESS  DURING  THE   YEAR,  BY  SEX  i 

AGE  PERIODS. 

ATLANTA,  OA.-IC  GROUPS. 


Males. 

ToUl. 

i 
1 

2 

7 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

« 

Name  of  ailment. 

Un-    15  to 
derl5    60 
years-'years. 

50 

years 

or 

over. 

1 

15  to 

50 
years. 

1 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Un- 
Total,  der  15 
years. 

15  to 

60 
years. 

2 

D 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

...... 

Tot 

^^<**nini>tl<ni  .......^,-^- 

2 
4, 

PDoamonia  .............. 

3 

4 

5 

4 

13  i        7 

s 

*     i         • 

Total 

3 ; 

fli 

.1 

0 

4 

5 

4 

13  j        7 

11 

4 

z 

1      1      1 

niiolttra  infantum  - .  -rrr-,-,  - 

t 1 

..  1 

1 

rVwi  V  ulaiAW 

1      1 

2 

1 

—2:      Y 

% 

1'  **  1 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

1 

2  i        2 

t 

1 

1 

i 

3 

Tvi>lioifl  fever 

3 

2          1 

0 

"■*2* 
6 

4 

4 

6 

1 

10 

Scarlet  fever 

2 

9 

2 

Malarial  fever 

"**6' 



"ih 5' 

23 

17 

2 

24         10 

33 

7 

50 

Diarrhea 

Diphtheria 

r" 

...... 

1 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

i 

7 



1            ' 

8 

Total 

8 

18 

A 

32 

21 

2 

30       ir» 

30 

62 

Svphilia 

i 

....!.._... 

1 

jj  F>****»  ................. 

Scrofula 

I 

2 

•i*.:::;:: 

3;    21    1 



3 

Total 

1 

0 

^ 

1 

3 

2  i          1 

•••*•• 

3 

1 

iocident  and    malarial 
fovcr 

1 
1  

1 

1 
1 

1 

****** 

1 

LccidcnI.  horse  kick .... 

1 



1 

1 

Lathma 

*  ■  i  ::::.. 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1        3 

3 
1 
2 
5 

4 

1 
...... 

4 

Lsthma  and  indigestion . 
Sack  ache 

1 

■■'5" 

1 

1 

1 

4 

""l 
0 
2 

1 

'3' 
1 

...... 

1 

4 
4 

2 

liliona  fover . ............ 

2 

10 

lilionaneM  ...,.r.,.,-,-^- 

2  ! 

'1 

6 

*oi]a 

I 

1 

owel  complaint 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 

4 

rain  and  spinal  tronhlo. 
rain  fe^er .,..,.-, 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  '■ 

1 

2 

1 

...... 

2 

icht's  disease 

1 

...... 

2 

1 

■Dchitia 

2* 

1 

2 

1 

2 

■cer ' 

1 

.......  —  .-.-. 

f        1  1 

1 

CS;:::::::;:::;::;:-.'::.: ..i" :: 

1 

1 

1           1 

1 

krrh  and  female  com- 

I 
1 

25 

1 
0 

M 
1 

8 



...... 

1    

1    

25 ; 

1 

1' 

2    

12    '""5* 

1 

1 

1 
25 

1 

2 

1 
IG 

'"1 

1 

iijreoflife ' 

1 

IJlSirth 1 

25 

■birth   and  general 

I 

1 

fbirth  and  malarial 
itf 

2 

lof  heart 

4 

1 

u 

2  1        8 

all 

3 

1 

o23 

■hI  sore  throat 

1 

Mion  of  kldnevs. . . 

•  ••••■ 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
...... 

...... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
...... 

""2 

3 

Mion  of  longs 

1 

•-iv::;:: 

1    

i 

2 

f 

1 

Wry.  ..••-..     .- 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1  ! 

2  1   

2 

Ka. ..:.:::; 

1 

3 

pMa  and  rbeuma- 
j_, 

1 

1 

If::;::;:::::::::..:;:::: 

::::::i;;;:;: 

1 
47 

1 

•omplaint ' 

1 

3 

43 
3 

3 

43 
3 
1 
2 
3 
5 

47 

debility 

1 
...... 

1 
1 
3 

1 
4 
1 

1 
2 

3  1 

1 

4 

1 

la 

1 

1 
""1 

1 
2 
2 

2  1        2 

2    

5 

leaso. ...        .... 

3 

W i 

tf  on  of  bowels . .        1 

2          5 

2 

0 

1 

Mk 

2 

1 
10 

...... 

1 

u ' 

4 

8 

1 

13  i         4 

16 

and  nenralgia . 
pidney  disease 

a  Includi 

1 

1 

1 

M 

I.          1 

1 

1 

1 1        1 

1 

1 

ngl.a 
► 

go  not 

8 

reporl 

ted. 

b  Age  not  reported. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   DEPAETMEXT   OP   LABOB.      —      ^ 


Table  VIJI.— SUMMARY  OF  SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR,  ETC.— C«nVd. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 16  GROUPS— Concladed. 


Un- 
der 15 
years. 

Ma 

15  to 
i    50 
years. 

1  _ 

lea. 

Females. 

Total. 

Xame  of  ailment. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

1 

1 

20 

Un- 
derl5 
years. 

IS  to 

50 

years. 

50 
years 

or 
OTer. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

15  to 

50 
years. 

50 

year 

or 

over 

1 

1 
■  Total. 

• 

Liver      complaint     and 

gran  alar  eyelids 

TjUUS  trouble 

1 

1 

'ii' 
...... 

3 

""2 

1 

.!           1 

1 

***'7* 

3 
2 

1 



3 
0 

1 
1 
3 

Q 

1 

2 
1 

1 

a 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
8 

1 

1 

4 

Ml^flR^f*-*} 

11 

0 

1 

1        <« 

Heaales    and    malarial 
fever 

'        1 

Mea.sle8  and  pneuraonia. . 

: 

1 
3 

2 

1 

M^^R^i'f^nndnf^iiAlfl^. 

; 

!     ■         8 

Mcanlea   and   whooping 
cough 

1 

...    1 ;     * 

^liBoarriaiFO .......' 

I 

1 
1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 

^ 

Mumps 

If crvouB  headache ....... 

» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

......^ 

> 
1 

Ncr voue  prosir&tion ' 

1 

I 

^euralsiu 

1 

1  1        1 

( 

Neuralgia   and   goueral 
dobilitv 

1 
1 

...... 

Ovarian  congestion ' 

I 

Paralysis 

1 

Paralysis  of  eye 

1.. 

1 

1 

1 

. 

1 



Piles 

1 
o 

At 



1 

1 
4 

Pl<;urisy 

1 

... 

1 

...... 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

17 

1 

1 
1 

1 


2 

Pneumonia  and    hilious 
fovor 

1     ■   ■■ 
1     . 

1 

1 

1 

PneuMionia  and   female 
cuzimlaint 

1                ] 

fcv<-r --       - 

...... 

11 

J 
1 

I 
1 

TlIiouDiatic  fever.... -' 

Ilheuniatisiii 

1 

12 

•J 

10 



9 
1 

1 
...... 

...... 

G 
1 
1 
1 

21 
1 

Kbeumatinmand  catarrh. 

Iloso  r:iK}i ..' 

1 

llupturo ' ' 

1 

1 


1 

1 
1 

SnuivO  l>ito .........' 

1 

3 

1 

1 
4 

1 

Soro  throat ' 

Si)innl  disease  ..... ..' 

1 

3 

3 
1 

1 
1 

7 
2 

1 

Snralncd  niiklo  ..........' 

* 

Sl)raiiuMl  hack 

Sprained  rih 

Stomach  acho.... .....f 

""i" 

1 

1  1        2 

1  '        1 

1 
1 

•          • 

3     f 

1    J 

*    [ 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Swollen  lii> ' 

1 

1    

1 
2 

1 

Toctliini; 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Throat  trouble ' 

1  ; 

1 



1 

1 

Tlirr.sh  and  teething  ....' 
Ton.silitiH..... 

1 

1 

1 

i 

w 

1 

i 

■"i  1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
3 

1  1 
2 

Tumor 

.......        _ 

1  !        1 

2 

1 

1  \    I 

I'lccratcd  sore  throat ' ' 

Vertigo ' ' 

1 

1   ' 
4 
1 
1 

' 

AA' hooping  cough 1 

"Worm  fever ........' 

2 

1 

1 

2 
o 

4 

1 

4 

1 
1 

5 

•   •  ■   •  •   a    1 

1 

• 

1 

. 

1 

.( 

. ....  , 

f 

"Womifl 

• 

......  1 

......  i 

i              ^  m  » 

1 

Wonndrd  chin 

1   ! 

1 

1 

"      1 

i 

i 

Hot  i".4)ocified ' 

'    ^1 

.:::::r   3 

1 

1 

4 

i 

45;»« 

Total 

44  ! 

64 

13    rtl22 

49 

140  { 

32   '; 

a  231 

03  i 

213  i 

Grand  total ' 

55 

88 

^'i 

olC3 

G4 

176  j 

38 : 

1 

a  270 

110 

1 

264  ' 

I 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  GKOUP.>. 


Coil suiiiDt ion 

i    0 
1    2 

2    . 

t     7 : 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

3  '. 

7  i 

"0 

3 
5 

I 

Pneumonia 

5 

...J 

Total 

5 

!     4 

1     «^ 

4 

4 

2 

10 

9 

8 

'       f 

1       ' 

dioli'm  infantiiri      ..    ... 

! 

1               ; 

1 

'. ... 

CJo'tviilsioiiM                               -            ' 

II                                                                                       .'..« 

1 

1 

f 

Tot^il 

1 

1               1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

"'•'^lading  1,  ago  not  reported. 


b  Including  2,  ages  not  reported 


CONDITION  OP  TUS  NEG&O   IN  VARIOUS  CITIES. 


I  VIII.— SUMMARY  OF  SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR,  ETC.— Co^ 
NASHVILLE,  TSKK.>-10  GROUPS-Continaed. 


Males: 

Total. 
5 

Un- 
dent 
years. 

Females. 

15  to  ^iL 

or 

y~"   over. 

TotaL 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

1 

4 

1 
14 

...... 

To 

15  to 

50 
years. 

1 

i    ' 

tal. 

oof  ailment. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

4 

IS  to 

SO 
years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

i 
1 

i 

Tl 

fever ........... 

1 

1 - 

aver...-..- 

1 

1 
7 

1 

21 

3 

2 

fever 

7 

13 
3 
1 

!        2 

22 
3 
3 

11 

3 
3 

24 
3 
1 

5 
3 

i  ................ 

ia 

2 

2 

• 

1 

lal 

13 

18 

2 

33 

10 

11 

0 

27 

23 

20 

1 
9 

8 
1 

{ 

1 
2 

1 
5 

2 

7 

1 

7 

' 

5 

4 

0 

t 

tal 

3 

6  I 

9 

5 

4 

. 

1 

0 

1    « 

!      10 

1 

i 

i 

11 

ind  Ian;y  trouble 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

"i" 

"'i' 

1 

1 

'"  i' 
1 
1 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

!     1 
1 

1 

1 
G 

'.  and  spina]  dis- 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
...... 

1 

3 

1 
...... 

3 

1 

ind  rheumatism . 

olic 

»ver 

1 

1 
5 

^i^8 

5 

;s8  and  vertiiro.. 

1 

1 

iisease ' 

! 

1 
1 

1 

1 1 

is 1 

1 

i 

i                      1 

o 

1 

1 

1 ' 

1 

1 
...... 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3  '         1 

G 

ind  measles ..... 

1 

1 

18 

2 

16 

3 

1            t 

4 


...... 

4 

....„ 
I 

h 

J            ''      .     1 

18 

1 

■t 

1 
2 

11 
3 

18 

1 

1 

1 
2 

20 

18 

h  and  erysipe- 

1    and    female 
It 

andiutiamma- 

yes 

1 
1 

and  la  grippe. 

1 

2 

9           3 
1           1 

14 
2 
1 
1 

n 

30 

Af  kidncvs. . . 

1 

i  .'. 

.!  ■"(":. ' 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

1 

■*2" 

■^"i 

1 

tof  liver 

*    •  • 

1 

1 

i' 
1 

31 

1 
1 



...... 

*i' 

1 

32 
1 
1 

1 



...... 



1 

1 

31 

1 

1 

1 

UInt 

32 

^aint    and  ; 

M> 



daint    and  ; 

ISO ' 

ft 

laint    and 

• 

ivel ' 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

} 

1 

r , 

1 

1 



1 

0 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 
4 

1 

""2" 

1 
6 

a23 

...... 

"12' 
1 

0 

5 
2 

,j 

! 

1 

tis ! 

|id  rbea« 

••■>•■' 

1 

12 

3 

'""4* 

1 

1 

19 

3 

""s 

1 
1 

• 

6 

7 

4 

17 

0 

1 

a40 

1  rheu- 

and 

1 

1 

id  in- 

1 


1 

Id  la 

1 

1 

1 

ainclading  1,  age  not  reported. 
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BULLETIN  OP   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   LABOR. 


Table  VIII.— SUMMARY  OF  SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR,  ETC.— Cont'd. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  6BOUPS— Concluded. 


Males. 

• 

Pemales. 

Total. 

TotaL 

Name  of  ailment. 

Un- 
derl5 
yeari. 

15  to 

60 
yean. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

2 

1 

17 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

15  to 

60 
yean. 

60 
yean 

or 
over. 

Un. 
derlS 
yean. 

15  to 

60 
years. 

50 
3*ean 

or 
over. 

'TotaL 

Malarial  ferer  and  rhea- 
matism 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Malarial  fever  and  scrof- 
ula.  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Malarial  fever,  heart  dis- 
easA.  and  rheainfttism  -  - 

1 

Mmslna. 

17 

19 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

22 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

36 
1 

1 

1 

6 

•  •  ■  •  ■  * 

3 

39 

'M'nAnliaA  atmI  dlArrliAA 

Mnanles  and  nnenmoniftT . 

'M'AAalpH  nnrl  scrofnla 

l4 

Measles  and    whooping 
conirh .................. 

4 

Meninsritis. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 



...... 

J 
1 
1 

1 

MiflcarriaiTQ 

MnninH 

i 

1 

Nervous  debilitv 

Nervous  nrostration 

I 
1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

Ncnralffia  ............... 

1 

2 

3 

Paralvsis.  nartlal 

Piles 

PlIfNR  and  pneumonia ....  - 

*"**i 

1 
1 

Pleurisy 

1 

1 



Pneumoniaand  consump- 
tion  

22 

Pneumonia  and  convul- 
sions .................. 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

Rheumatism 

10 

1 

11 

1 

10 

17 

28 

20 

1 

1 

28 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

""i 
4 

SO 

KhonmaUiim  Mzd  diabet-e^ 

i 

Rheumatism     and      la 

1 

1 

1 
1 



i 

Rheumatism  and  neural- 
pia 

I 

Rheumatism  and  paraly- 
sis of  hand ............. 

Rheumatism  and  niles 

1 

1 

1 

Rheumatism  and  spinal 
diseaxe  

3 

3 

Rheumatism  and  ulcer- 
ated sore  throat 

Scrofula  and  gangrenous 
hand 

1 

1 

Seni  io  debility 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

Senile  debility  and  rheu- 
matism   

**■**■ 

Side  ache 

1 

""2 

1 

Sore  throat 

2 

2 

Spinal  disease 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
] 

1 
'""2 

Spinal  disease  and  cold. . . 

1 

2 

1 
1 

""2 

1 
2 
3 
1 

Sprained  back 



Sunstroke 

Swollen  testicles 

Teething 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

Thrush 

Tumor 

1 

1 
""'i 

Ulcerated  aore  Uiroat. 

1 

...... 

i 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

3 

Varicose  veins 

Whooping  cough 

AVonns .. 

1 
1 

5 
1 

5 
1 
0 

6 
2 

..  -- 

Not  specified 

1 

1 

5 

1 
47 

6 

3 

^  '" 

Total 

40 

58 

43 

141 

45 

137 

a230 

85 

105 

•0 
100 

#871 

^^* 

Grand  total 

01 

86 

45 

102 

04 

156 

55 

a  276 

125 

242 

«4« 

i 

4 


a  Including  1,  ago  not  reported. 


CONDITION   OP   THE   NEGRO   IN  VARIOUS   CITIES. 
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ril.— SUMMARY  OF  SICKNESS   DURING  THE  YEAR,  ETC.— Cont'd, 

CAKBBIDGE,  MASS.~1  GBOUP. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

r  aHaient. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

15  to 

50 
years. 

60 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

15  to 

50 
years. 

60 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

15  to 
50 

ycors. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

TotaL 

n  .__._ ... 

2 

a3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

a4 

1 

2 

aZ 

1 

»l 

a4 

ntnm  .    

1 

1 

1.. ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 

1 

1 

* 

r«r 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 

5 

r.... ......... 

ret ....... 

1 
2 

...... 

1 
3 



1 
2 

...... 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

6 

& 

3 

2 

10 

.  ..    1 

.  ...1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

'           • 

1 

I  ' 

1 

2 

1 

...... 

3 

3 

1 

2 

br^ist 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

and     pnen- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K 



1 

10 
3 

1 

19 

4 

""2 

1 

19 
0 
1 

: 

19 

1 

3 
1 

4  1        1 

of  kidneys... 

...... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
I 
2 
1 

Qd 

1 

•-*••• 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

plaint 

1 

i 

1 

M 

1 

1 

... 

1 
1 

...... 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

idder 

1 

16............ 

1 

2 
2 

2 
8 
1 
1 
5 

3 
2 

8 

2 

1 

4 

...... 



1 
1 
1 
4 

""i* 

3 
2 
5 
5 
2 

...... 

...... 

5 

2 

6 

n. ........... 

1    

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

f ...... 

1 

1 

*-•••••-•*•••• 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

, 

0 

30          2 

41 

8 

41 

2 

51 

17 

71          4 

92 

[total 

10 

85          3 

049 

13 

42 

3 

58 

23 

77 

6 

a  107 

a  Including  1,  ago  not  reported. 
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BULLETIN   OP   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   LABOR. 


Table  VIII.— SUMMARY  OF  SICKNESS  DURING  THE  YEAR,  ETC.— Cont'd. 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  GBOUPS. 


Males. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

1 
1 

FomiUcs. 

Total. 

Name  of  ailment. 

Un-    15  to 
derlS;    50 
yeara  years. 

1 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

15  to 

50 
years. 

4 
3 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total 

Un- 
der 15 
years 

15  to 

50 
years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total 

CousnmDtion  •••••••••..- 

i 

1  

1           2 

1 
0 

1 

0 

4 

1 
4 

5 
4 

1 
2 

7 

Pneumonia 

3 

10 

Totel 

3 

1 

2  1        2 

7 

2 

7 

1 

10 

5  1 

0 

3  ; 

17 

flliolom  infanttim      ..... 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Convulsions  ............. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

"*"'i 

3 

1 

Total 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

i 

3 

• 

Tvnlioiil  fever .. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Scarlet  fever ...... ...... 

1 

1 

Malarial  fever. .......... 

23 

66 

7 

a  97 

20 

1 

69 
1 

7 

&08 
0 

m0 

43 
1 

135 

1 

■     14 

el9o 

Diarrhea 

2 

DiDhlheria 

■ 

;  1 '  i 1 ! 

1 

Total 

23 

08           7 

a  99 

21 

70 

7 

6  ICO 

44 

138 

14  1 
1 

cl'JO 

SvDbilia 

Scrofula 

1 

2 

0 

Am 

2 

2 

....... 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

2 



0 

1 

1 
3 

1 

'"'4' 

i        1 

i     3 

...... 

2 

Abscess  in  car 

1            I 

1 
1 

} 

1 

Accident 

2 

"2            2 

0 
1 

...... 

2 

7 

A  ccident  to  c jo  and  weak 
back 

1 

1 

An^rmiA 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1    

3    

0  . 

t»  ^ ..... . 

1    

1; 

1 
4 
1 
4 

1 

Asthma 

2           3 

5 

...... 

8 

Back  ache 

2 

Siliousuess 

a 

3 

G 

7 

Ureakboiio  fever. 

1 

Sricfht's  disease 

: 

1 

1 
1 
4 

1 

liroken  arm 

1 

2 



1 
2 
1 

I 

Bronchitis 

2    

...... 

3 

«4 

1 

5 



1 

1  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  *  «  «  •  • 

...... 

<i8 

Canker  of  month 

1 

Carbuncle 

1 

1 

1 

Cataract  in  ono  ovo 

0 

1 

2 

1 

a  33 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 
0 

1 

12 

2 
1 

...... 

1 

1 

t 

...... 

"'32' 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

0 

.. 

17 

2 

Chicken  pox. ... .' 

• 

1 

Childbirtli 

1 

32 
1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 
10 

...... 

033 

Childbirth  and  cold 

;                  1 

1 

Cliildbirth    and  general 
debility '. 

1 

3 

Cliildbirth  and  liay  fever. 
Childbirth  and  Li  grijipc. 
Childbirth  and  malarial 
fever 

L.    . 

1 

1 ! 

1 

3 

Childbirth  and  rheuma- 
tism   

2 

Childbirth,  female  com- 
nlaint,  and  ueuraleia  . . 

..-..      I...*.. 

1 

Cold 

7!:....: 

1 

7 

rfl 

2 

3 

1 

19 

Cold  and  cramps 

dl 

Colic 

2  1 

3 

1 
1 

...... 

...... 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

"2" 

1 
""2 

'"'i' 

....... 

5 

('oncestion  of  kidneys. . . 

3 

5 

Concestion  of  luucs 

1 

Craiiipa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Croup 

1 
1 

1 

2 

Decay  of  bones  of  log, 
result  of  iiyury 

...      •  * 

1 

Diabetes 

1 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

i  *  •  *  •  •  " 

1 
...... 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

D  vson  tcrv 

3 
1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

Dyspepsia 

2 

Eczema • 

1 

2 

Erysipelas 

1 

Felon 

1 
1 

1 
1 

31 

1 

Felon  and  rhenraatism  . . 

1 

1 

Female  complaint 

31 
1 
1 

1 

a33 

1 
I 

< 

a33 

Female    complaint    and 
inditrestion 

1 

Female   complaint    and 
malarial  fever 

1 

a  Including  1,  age  not  reported. 
b  Including  2,  ages  not  reported. 


c  Including  3,  ages  not  reported. 
d  Ago  not  rei)orted. 


CONDITION   OP   THE   NEGBO   IN  VARIOUS   CITIES. 


Table  VUI.— SUMMARY  OP  SICKNESS  DURING  THE    YEAR,  ETC.— Cc 

OTHER  ClTTBS-32  GROUPS-Conclnded. 


1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

To! 

tal. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

1 

1 
1 

"i' 

""2 
1 
1 



'"'"3' 



'"'i' 

'"  '2' 

3 
2 



'"zi 

Name  of  ailment. 

1 

Un- 
der 15 
yean. 

ISto 

50 
years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

1 

Un-  1 

Total  der  15 

years. 

1 

15  to 

50 
years. 

50    i 
years- 

over.  1 

1 

un.; 

Total  der  15' 
'years ' 

15  to 

50 
3'car& 

3 

T€ 

General  dehilitT 

3 

t 
1 

1 

a5 
1 

I 

I 

1 

4 

General     debility     and 
paralj'sis -....- 

Grarel 

1 
...... 

1 
3 
3 

Gunshot  wound 

3 

2 

; "".. 

3 
3 

1 
tf 
G 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

10 
1 
7 

1 
2 
2 

Hcndacho 

Headache  and  inflamma- 
tion of  eTca 

1 

1 

1 
5 

4 
1 

1 





""2 
1 

0 

1 

8 
7 
1 
1 

1 

"*"i" 
3 

1 

i. 

1 

Heart  diaeaso 

1 
2 

'""i' 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

s 

Indiffeation .............. 

1 
1 

10 

Inflammation  of  eyes 

In  11  red  evea. ... 

3 

1 

In  nrcd  finffer  ........... 

2 
2 

...... 



2 
2 

2 

In  ured  foot ............. 

' 

2 

Janndico  ................ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Kidnev  diaoaso 

2 

1 

^ 

0 
4 

2 

La  grijipo 

Liinff  trouble ............ 

o 

3 

9 
1 

4 

1 

2 

...... 

1 
1 

""is* 

14 

1 
26 

1 
...... 

a2 

1 

10 
•> 

4 

2 

1 

a31 
61 

4 
61 

5 
"34" 

!!!!! 


18 
1 

Monfilcs 

12 

3 

i  '' 

1 

22 

•n 

Me.islcs     and     malarial 
fever  .................. 

1 

l^um  na .................. 

2 
I 



? 

;;•;; 

2 

Kauai  catarrh ............i ... 

2 

Nervous  dcbilltv 

a  2 

Kcrvoiis  Tirostration. ....' -  ' ' -- 

1 
0 
1 
[\ 
2 
2 
1 

12 

1 

10 

1 

3 

2 
0 

1 

1 

Xcurnlijiii 

Paral vsia 

1 

-  - 

1 

2 
1 

2 
2 
1 



12 
4 

Pile«" i ' 

5 

I'lourisv...... 1 

0 

Proimancv. ..............' ■ ......' 

0 

Kkcuniatic  fever • - ' - 

1 

Hhcumat  ism 

10 

5 

15 

a4G 

Blieninatiinn  and  worms. 

61 

Beiiilo  debility 

1 

r  " 

...... 

61 

4 

4 

a  5 

Sirk  headache 

61 

fcrr  foot ................. 



1 

1 

1 
... 



0 

61 
1 
1 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

""i 

1'  ' 

2 

tor«;  throat .............. 

1 

2 



3 

1 

a4 

arain - 

!        1 

...... 

1 

l&stroIkO r . .  TT» 

1 

Irgical   operation ;    re- 
iftovnl  of  tumor. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^]iiii<i> 

4 

5 

5 

1 

9 
...... 

9 

ffoat  trouble 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

militiH 

1 

«> 

it 

1 

4 

4 

Ahacho ............... 

1 

2 

2 

lor       .           ......•••. 

1        1 

i 

1 

nutcd  sore  throat. . . . 

1   ' 

...... 

1 
1 

1 

aoAe  voina ........... 

\ 

1 

V  back 

1        1 

1 

1 

1 

G 

1 

a9 

1 

1 

I 

Orping  cough 

10                  

G 

2 

2 

1 

8 

8 

j        1 
1        4 

••■3- 



1 
16 

!'*'"3" 

1 

peciflcd 

1 

1 

12 



13 

2 

1     (1 22 

1 

ITotal 

35 

72 

1 

i       30 

clil 

47 

72 

185 

40 

rf280 
r7401 

82 
133 

2:7 

70 
U3 

c  427 

1 

1    >.  •>■ 

Irand  total 

61 

30 

1 

/247 

2G5 

407 

/(6!8 

a  Including  1,  age  not  reported. 
2i  Ago  not  reported. 
e  Inclnding  4,  ages  not  roported. 
d  Including  8,  ages  not  rex>orted. 


e  Inclnding  12,  a;;es  not  report4>d. 
/  Including  5,  agi^s  not  reported. 
ff  Including  10,  ages  not  reported. 
A  Including  15,  agoe  not  reported. 
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Table  IX.— DEFECTIVE,  MAIMED,  AND  DEFORMED. 

ATLANTA,  OA.~10  GKOUPS. 


Group  Family 

Age 
(years). 

' 

Group 

Family 

!   Age 
(years). 

1 
\ 

num- 
ber. 

num- 
ber. 

2 

Sex. 

Name  of  defect,  etc.  ' 

num- 
ber. 

num- 
ber. 

Sex. 
M. 

Name  of  defect,  ete. 

2 

IB 

F. 

Weak  eyes. 

9 

1 

16 

Feeble-minded. 

2 

4 

38 

F. 

Weak  eyes. 

9 

4 

65 

F.    Defective  sight. 

2 

6 

56 

F. 

Weak  oyea. 

9 

n 

50 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

2 

8 

61 

M. 

AVeak  eyes. 

9 

13 

25 

M. 

Feeble-minded. 

2 

0 

30 

M. 

Maimed  band. 

10 

3 

35 

M.   Maimed  band. 

2 

10 

25 

M. 

Maimed  foot. 

10 

5 

42 

M.I  Hunchback. 

2 

14 

25 

M. 

Maimed  hand. 

11 

7 

41 

M.,  Defective  hearing. 

2 

17 

10 

M. 

Defective  speech. 

u 

19 

50 

M.i  Lame  in  leg. 

2 

26 

55 

M. 

Lame  in  shoulder. 

11 

20 

38 

M.  Lame  in  leg. 

3 

1 

41 

M.;  Weak  eyes. 

11 

20 

10 

F. 

Defective  hearing. 

3 

I 

12 

M. 

Defective  speech. 

11 

21 

9 

F. 

Weak  eyes. 
Maimetlhand. 

3 

G 

0 

M. 

Defective  speech. 

12 

7 

25 

M. 

3 

13 

39 

M.j  Weak  eyes.                1 

12 

19 

68 

M.  Dislocated  hip. 

3 

13 

33 

F.    Defective  mind   and; 

12 

21 

11 

F. 

Weak  eyes. 

. 

sight. 

13 

2 

22 

F. 

Weak  ejea. 

3 

IG 

67 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

13 

4 

89 

M. 

Weak  eyes. 

3 

17 

8 

F. 

Defective  sigbt. 

13 

5 

88 

M. 

Weak  eyes. 

3 

17 

4 

F. 

Defective  siebt. 

13 

0 

14 

F.  i  Weak  eyes. 

4 

2 

13 

M.   Crippled. 

13 

9 

12 

M.   Defective  hearingand 

4 

2 

4 

F. 

Invalid;    caused  by 

siffht. 

foil. 

13 

12 

17     M.   Collar  bono  broken. 

i 

4 

6 

F. 

Defective  hearing. 

13 

12 

28 

M.;  Defective  sight. 

4 

12 

41 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

13 

14 

60 

F. ;  Loss  of  leg. 

4 

13 

65 

F. 

Defective  sigbt. 

14 

9 

23 

F.    DefectiTo  sight. 

5 

5 

14 

M. 

Defective  speech. 
Defective  sight. 

14 

12 

59 

M.   Defective  sight. 

5 

G 

38 

F. 

14 

12 

16 

M.;  Defective  hearing. 

5 

6 

70 

F. 

Blind. 

14 

13 

55 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

5 

8 

77 

M. 

Defective  hearing. 

14 

15 

66 

F. 

Deaf. 

5 

12 

83 

F. 

Dofentlvo  sight  and 

16 

1 

43 

M.   Deaf  in  one  car 

h(\aring 

16 

2 

26 

M.;  Defective  sight 

5 

13 

61 

M. 

Defective  hearing  and 

16 

3 

4 

F. 

Defective  sight 

speech. 

16 

4 

75 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

5 

19 

75 

F. 

Blind  inonoeye. 
Feeble-minded. 

16 

8 

34 

M. 

Lamo  in  hand. 

5 

19 

45 

F. 

16 

8 

14 

F. 

Defective   sight  and 

0 

4 

47 

M. 

Blind  in  one  eye. 

hearing. 

7 

2 

G8 

M. 

Defective  speech. 
Nearsighted. 

1 

16 

13 

60 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

7 

18 

32 

M. 

16 

1 

16 

8 

F. 

Defective  sight 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  GROUPS. 


1 

42 

F. 

a 

54 

M. 

3 

50 

F. 

5 

80 

M. 

5 

75 

F. 

7 

58 

F. 

8 

42 

M. 

8 

18 

F. 

8 

00 

F. 

9 

19 

F. 

10 

05 

M. 

10 

55 

F. 

11 

48  :  F. 

14 

83 

F. 

IG 

45 

M. 

19 

65 

M. 

21 

12 

F. 

23 

40 

M. 

2 

1 

72 

M. 

2 

5 

05 

M. 

2 

6 

55 

F. 

2 

10 

33 

M. 

2 

11 

40 

M. 

2 

12 

73 

F. 

2 

IG 

73 

M. 

2 

16 

52 

F. 

2 

16 

27 

M. 

2 

16 

15 

M. 

2 

16 

11 

M. 

2 

20 

63 

M. 

2 

20 

50 

F. 

2 

21 

67 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Crippled. 

Detective  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Defeciivo  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Blind  in  one  eye. 

Defective  sight. 

Crippled. 

Defective  hearing. 

Defective  sight. 

Maimed  hand. 

Defective  sight. 

Defective  sight  and 
maimed  hand. 

Crippled. 

Defeciivo  hearing. 

Loss  of  leg. 

Crippled  by  rheuma- 
tism. 

Defective  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Dofootive  sight. 

Defective  sight. 

Blind  and  lame. 

Crippled  by  rheuma- 
tism. 

Crippleil. 

Defective  sight. 


2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
8 
8 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


22 
23 
23 
25 

1 
2 
3 
4 

10 

12 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

23 

23 

25 

1 

3 

5 


6 


18 
12 
71 
44 

50 
15 
47 
GO 

65 
50 
05 
87 
57 
53 
03 
9 
16 
22 
30 
Gl 
67 
57 


7 

15 

F. 

7 

80 

F. 

8 

23 

M. 

9 

49 

F. 

16 

80 

F. 

18 

50 

M. 

18 

50 

F. 

24 

1 

M. 

25 

52 

M. 

25 

42 

F. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


Maime<l  hand. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Crippled  by  rheui 

tism. 
Defective  sight. 
Defeciivo  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Crippled  Sn  hack  \ 

leg. 
Defective  sight. 
Defeciivo  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defeciivo  sight-. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Deformed  feet. 
Defective  sight. 
Crippled. 
Defective  hearing. 
Defeciivo  hearing. 
Defect  ivo  sight. 
Defeciivo  sight 

crippled. 
Crippled. 
Defeciivo  sight. 
Blind  in  one  eye. 
Crippled. 
D(ii«ctive  sight. 
Defeciivo  sight. 
Defeciivo  sight. 
Defeciivo  sight. 
Loss  of  leg. 
Maimed  hand. 


CONDITION  OP   THE   NEQBO   IN  VARIOUS  CITIES. 
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Tadlb  IX.— defective,  MAIMED,  AND  DEFORMED— Continued. 

NASHVILLR,  TJOSTS.^IO  GBOUPS— Concluded. 


Gronp 
Bam 

ber. 


5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 


FamOy 

nam- 

ber. 


2 
3 

3 
4 

6 
6 

6 

0 

7 

10 

11 

12 
12 
15 
15 
16 


5 

u 
22 

5 

23 

5 

23 

5 

24 

5 

24 

5 

25 

6 

2 

S 

4 

6 

9 

0 

0 

6 

10 

G 

10 

6 

12 

6 

12 

G 

13 

G 

14 

6 

14 

6 

15 

Age 

Sex 

(year*). 

H. 

03 

77 

H. 

73 

F. 

82 

F. 

64 

H. 

05 

F. 

52 

F. 

15 

M. 

75 

M. 

49 

F. 

51 

F. 

40 

M. 

45 

F. 

38 

M. 

83 

F. 

70 

F. 

U 

F. 

70 

F. 

S3 

H. 

60 

F. 

2 

F. 

40 

F. 

29 

F. 

48 

F. 

46 

M. 

55 

M. 

30 

F. 

65 

M. 

50 

F. 

55 

M. 

45 

F. 

45 

F. 

70 

M. 

58 

F. 

55 

F. 

0 

14 

F. 

7 

38 

M. 

18 

52 

M. 

18 

41 

F. 

19 

20 

M. 

21 

15 

F. 

23 

38 

M. 

24 

52 

M. 

24 

48 

F. 

27 

49 

F. 

33 

12 

F. 

44 

39 

F. 

44 

14 

F. 

44 

0 

M. 

Xttno  of  defect,  etc. 


Bliod  in  one  eye. 
Befectire  heanngand 

sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Blind  in  one  eye. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Blind  and  deaf. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight  and 

crippled. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  hearing. 
Crippled. 
Defective  sighl 
Defective  hearing. 
Defective     heaiing 

and  sight. 
Defective  sight.  . 

Insane  and  defective 

sight. 
Deformed  legs. 
Defective  sight 
Crlpuled. 
Farsichted. 
Cri  pilled. 
Farsighted. 
Defective  hearing. 
Crippled. 
Farsighted. 
Farsighted. 
Farsighted. 
Farsighted. 
Defcctire  sight.  . 
Dtifuctivo  sight 
Farsighted     and 

maimed. 


Gronp 

Family 

Age 

num- 

nnm- 

Sex. 

ber. 

her. 

(years). 

C 

16 

61 

F. 

6 

16 

45 

F. 

6 

17 

71 

H. 

6 

17 

20 

F. 

6 

20 

17 

M. 

6 

21 

31 

M 

7 

6 

7 

F. 

7 

8 

64 

M. 

8 

1 

89 

F. 

8 

6 

56 

M. 

8 

12 

32 ;  M 

8 

13 

56  M. 

8 

13 

78  F. 

6 

14 

24  :  M. 

8 

14 

10  1  M. 

8 

16 

7  (  JA. 

8 

17 

20  1  F. 

8 

20 

16  F. 

8 

25 

30  F. 

8 

25 

73  F. 

9 

3 

59 

M. 

9 

3 

48  F. 

9 

6 

58  F. 

9 

8 

53  ,  M. 

9 

0 

74  F. 

9 

0 

28  1  F. 

9 

10 

30  F. 

9 

11 

35  M. 

9 

14 

31 

M. 

9 

14 

40 

M. 

0 

14 

10 

F. 

9 

17 

48 

F. 

0 

18 

48  F. 

9 

23 

35 

M. 

9 

25 

30 

F. 

9 

25 

65 

F. 

10 

26 

58 

M. 

10 

20 

13 

F. 

Name  of  defect,  etc 


Farsightetl. 
Farsighted. 
Farsighted. 
Nearsighted. 
Defect  i\-o  sight. 
Defective  sight. 

(a) 
Defective  speech. 
Defective  sight 
Blind  in  one  eye. 
Feeble-mindou. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight 
Defective  hearing. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  speech. 
Deaf. 

Defective  sight 
Defective  sight. 
Defective    hearing 

and  sight. 
Defective  iiiglit 
Dcfet'tivo  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  night. 
Defective  sight 
Deaf. 

Feoble-ininded. 
Defective  sight. 
Blind  in  one  ej'o. 
Crippled. 
Cri  puled. 
Foolile-niinded. 
IX^fcctive  sight. 
Deaf. 

Defeetivo  sight 
Blind. 
LoAS  of  leg. 
Defoctivo  Miglit. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.— 1  GROUP. 


Defective  sight. 
Defective  speech. 
Defective     hearing 

and  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  hearing. 
Defective  sight. 
Malme4l  hand. 
Defective  sight. 
Defoctivo  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  siglit. 
Defective  sight 
Defective  sight. 


44 

49 
50 
53 
55 
58 
01 
01 
03 
70 
80 
81 

83 
84 


8  I  F. 
50  ,  M. 


24 

M. 

31 

M. 

5 

F. 

32 

F. 

50 

M. 

48 

F. 

70 

F. 

55 

F. 

24 

M. 

15 

F. 

35 

M. 

15 

F. 

Dnmb  and  paralyzed. 
Defective  night. 
Dcfertive  lioaring. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  hearing. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Defixrtivo  hearing. 
Blind. 

Defective  sight. 
Blind  in  one  eye. 
Defoniie<l  nnd'defoct- 

ive  hearing. 
Defective  hearing. 
Doforme<l  leg. 


OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS. 


s 

2 

55 

M. 

3 

3 

17 

F. 

2 

7 

12 

M. 

a 

4 

2sr 

M. 

9 

5 

10 

F. 

« 

5 

61 

M. 

< 

18 

53 

M. 

Q 

11 

24 

F. 

7 

3 

34 

M 

Defoctivo  hearing. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight. 
Maimed  hand. 
Blind  in  one  eye. 
Defective  hearing. 
Defective  sight. 
Defective  sight 
Defective  sight  and 
speech. 


7 
7 

'  6 
9 

7 

8 
8 

10 
1 
8 

8 

6 

8 

10 

50 
84 

22 

23 

0 

68 


(«) 


F.     Defective  speech. 
F.     Defective   liesring 

and  sight. 
F.     Blind  iu  one  eye. 
F.     Blind. 
F.    Lame  and   defective 

I      s)>oech. 
F.    Feebleminded      and 

I      defective  sight. 
M.'  Feeble-minded. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IX.— DEFECTIVE,  MAIMED,  AND  DEFORMED— Concluded. 

OTHER  CITIES-32  GROUPS-ConcluOed. 


1 

Group 

num- 

Ijcr. 

Family 
num- 
ber. 

11 

Ago 
(years). 

(a) 

Sex. 
F. 

Name  of  defect,  etc. 

Groap 

nnm- 

ber. 

Family 
num- 
ber. 

Age 
(years). 

22 

Sex. 
F. 

Name  of  defect,  etc 

8 

Defective  limbs. 

21 

20 

Defective  sight. 

8 

16 

24 

F. 

lUind  in  one  eye. 

22 

2 

(a) 

F. 

Deaf. 

0 

3 

11 

M. 

Deformed. 

.22 

7 

16 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

0 

4 

15 

M. 

Defect  ivo  speech . 
Defective  sight. 

22 

8 

58 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

0 

8 

47 

F. 

22 

13 

33 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

9 

10 

92 

M. 

(a) 

23 

3 

50 

F. 

Defective  heariug 

0 

10 

63 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

and  sight. 

0 

11 

53 

F. 

Defective  sighU 

23 

i 

57 

F. 

Defective  hearing 

9 

12 

CO 

M. 

Defective  sight. 

and  sight. 

9 

12 

58 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

23 

11 

46 

M. 

Defective  hearing. 

9 

14 

30 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

23 

12 

30 

F. 

Hunchback. 

9 

15 

38 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

23 

10 

20 

M. 

Defective  sight. 

9 

16 

44 

M. 

Defective  si^^ht. 

24 

2 

35 

F. 

Crippled  in  arm. 
Mnimcd  hand. 

11 

13 

40 

M. 

Crippled  in  legs. 

24 

10 

28 

M. 

13 

2 

63  i  M. 

Kapturo. 

24 

11 

30 

F. 

Xoss  of  hand. 

13 

3 

49 

M. 

Foeble-niiuded. 

24 

22 

31 

M. 

Defective  sight. 

13 

6 

19 

M. 

Defective  sight. 

24 

23 

GO 

M. 

Defective  sight. 

14 

1 

39 

M, 

Defective  sight. 

25 

3 

28 

F. 

Defective  sights. 

14 

3 

54 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

25 

12 

64 

M. 

DefcH.*.tive  sight 

14 

5 

45 

M. 

Defective  sight  and 

25 

13 

27 

M. 

Defective  hearing. 

rupture. 

25 

13 

17 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

14 

6 

40 

F. 

Defective      hearing 

25 

17 

25 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

14 

7 

50 

F. 

and  sight. 
Dcl'fctivf  sitiht.          ! 

20 
20 

2 
5 

40 

40 

M. 
F. 

Crippled  leg.s. 
Defective  hearing. 

14 

10 

45 

F. 

Feoble-niinded. 

26 

6 

20 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

14 

12 

51 

V. 

Dofrctivo  siglit.          1 

26 

7 

G8 

M. 

IJlind  in  one  eve. 

15 

G 

15 

M. 

Defective 8i»eoch and  j 

26 

10 

28 

M. 

Defective  hcnring. 

foeble-jainded 

27 

1 

40 

M. 

Defective  hearing. 

16 

0 

24 

F. 

Feeble-minded. 

27 

5 

24 

M. 

Oippled  in  one  foot 

IS 

3 

09 

M. 

IiK^aue. 

27 

10 

22 

M. 

Wen  over  eve. 

21 

1 

50 

F. 

Defective  wight. 

27 

10 

3 

M. 

Defective  sight. 

21 

1 

00 

F. 

Defective      hearing, 

27 

10 

2 

M. 

Defective  sight. 

mind,  nnd  sight. 

27 

18 

25 

F. 

Defective  Hj)eccl». 

21 

2 

22 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

27 

23 

38 

F. 

Defective  I.tariflg. 

21 

2 

14 

F. 

Defective  siglit. 

27 

25 

88 

M. 

Gunshot  >TOUQd  in 

21 

8 

65 

F. 

Defective  sight.          i 

Jaw. 

21 

13 

64 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

28 

3 

20 

M. 

Blind. 

21 

14 

42 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

29 

8 

78 

F. 

Defective  Binht. 

21 

15 

70 

M. 

Do.if. 

29 

9 

35 

F. 

Defective  sight. 

21 

15 

54     F. 

Defective  siglit. 

29 

16 

17 

F. 

Defective  siglit. 

a  Xot  Tt 

>portcd. 

Tab  LI 

^  X.— s 

>UMMii 

lRY 

OF  DEFECTIVE 

,  MAI 

MED, 

AND  I 

)EF 

ORMKD,  BV  SEX 

AND  AGE  PEKIODS. 
ATLA^^TA,  GA.— 16  GTvOUPS. 


Males. 

Total. 

Fem 

al?3. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

Total. 

JS'amc  of  ailment. 

Un. 

dor  15 
years. 

15  to 

50 
years. 

50 
j'Oiirs 
~  or 
over. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

15  to 

50 

years. 

50 
years 
"  or 
over. 

late    .,,,, 

-'"    1    or 
years  ^  over. 

Blind 

-     __ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Blind  in  one  eve 

■■■■i:::::: 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Collar  ])ono  broken 

1   

Cri  i)T)led .. 

i 

1 

..■•>• 

Deaf 

1 



1 

1 

. 

i 
•"'I' 

Deaf  in  one  ear 

1 
2 

...... 

• 

1 

1 
2 

.... 

Defective  liesring 

3 

2 

•> 
2 

2 
2 

1 

Defective    hearing   and 
eight 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Defective    hearing    and 
STiccch .. 

1 

1 

Defective  mind  and  siirht. 

...... 

■  'l 
3 

...... 

1 

'4 
4 

1 

""''.» 

Defective  sinht 

2  ;      1 

3 
5 

1 
2 
1 

4 

5         ?i 

Defective  speech 

Di^lorAtMl  bin 

4 

1 
1 



I 

."   ; 

1, 

Feeble-minded 

2 

"i" '.'.'.'/.'. 

1 

3' 

1 

Hunchback 

1  ; 

i 

1 ! 

Tn valid :  causetl  bv  fall . .  ...... 

1 

I 

1 

■ 1 

Lame  in  liand 

1 

'"'i' 



11 

..•I 

•  •• 
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(JMlf ART  OF  DEFECTIVE,  IIAIMED,  AND  DEFORMED,  BY  SEX 
AND  AGE  PERIODS— Continued. 

ATLAJsTA,  GA.-.IG  GBOUPS— Concluded. 


ment. 


jr. 


Males. 


Females. 


Fn-  I  15  to  ;  J2^'  I  ^n- 

dorlSj    50      y^  Total,  der  15 
years,  years.  ^^^^^ 


1 
4 

1 
4 


1 
1 


15  to 
50 
years,  years. 


2 

1 


1 
4 
1 
5 


22 


8 


3G 


11 


3 


50 

or     ■'»'••^• 
over. 


Total. 


Un- 
derla 


50 


50     y®*"  Total, 
yeurs.  years.' 


8 


13 


I 


32 


17 


1 

4 
1 


over. 

1 
1 
1 


:m> 


21 


2 


12 


68 


>'ASIIYILLE,  TENX.— 10  GROUPS. 


CAilBKIDGE,  MASS.— 1  GKOUP. 


i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

)..«     ..«•. 

1 
3 



1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
5 
1 



.... 
4 

1 

tff. . ...... 

■     1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

iiig   and 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

0 

1 

10 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

15 

1......... 

1 

lefectiro 

1 

1 
1 
1 

"l 

1 

1            1 

1 

vzed..... 

1 1 * 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'i'l;::::. 

1 

1 

t 

... 

1 

7 

4 

12 

5 

9 

2 

16 

6 

10 

0 

28 

OTHEll  CITIES-32  GROUPS. 


1 

"'i' 

1 

1 

"*"i' 

1 

1   

1 
3 
1 

1 

..... 

1 

'    .      1..  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

••"•"• 

2 
2 
1 
1 


2 

4 
1 
1 
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Table  X.— SUMMARY  OF  DEFECTIVE,  MAIMED,  AND  DEFORMED,  BY  SEX 

AND  AGE  PERIODS— Concluded. 

OTHER  CITIES>-32  GROUPS -Concluded. 


Hales. 

Females. 

1                 Total. 

Name  of  ailment. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

13  to 
50 

years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Un- 
Total.  der  15 

15  to 

50 
years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Un- 
Total,  der  15 
'years. 

15  to 

50 
years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

Deaf 

1 
2 

1 

0 

al 

1 
2 

2 
1 

'DAfentim  bearinir  *..r '- 

4 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

6 
2 

Defective    hearing  and 
Bight 

4 

Defective  bearing,  mind, 
and  aisht .............. 

1 
al 
29 

Defeotivo  limbs 

i 

Defective  sieht 

3 

5 

1 

1 
1 

4 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

b2 

1 

16 

12 

4 

21 

1 

1 
2 

16 
...... 

Defective  sight  and  rup- 
ture  

• 

Defective     tight      and 
speech ................. 

Deiective sneech  .... '-  - 

1 

1 

2    

Deformed.......... 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Feeble-minded 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 
...... 

t 

Feeble-minded   and  de- 
fective sfffht...........  -  

Feeble-minded  and   de- 
fective aneech  ......... 

1 
1 

•••*»« 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Gunshot  wound  lin  iaw)  . 

1 

1 

Hunchback ...........'...... 

1 

1  ! 

1 

Tnaane. ...  ........ ......i 

1 

1 

Lame      and      defective 
Buceoh 

1 

3           1 

1    

1 

1 

i 

1 
2 

:j: 

M^aimed  hand ....... 

2  1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

* 

Rnntnra             ...... 

1 
...... 



1 ' 

AVen  over  eve 

1 

1            1 

1 

Not  snecified 

1            1 

1  1 

1 

•            1           , 1 

Total 

4  1       22 

11 

b'39 

3         29 

17 

e5l  .        7  i      51  1 

28      i9 

a  A  go  not  reported. 
b  Age  of  1  not  reported. 


cAges  of  2  not  reported, 
d  Ages  of  3  not  roi>orted. 


Tahle  XI.— deaths  DURING  PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 
ATLANTA,  GA.— 16  GROUPS. 


Group 

Family 

Ago 
(yearn). 

2 

num- 
ber. 

num- 
ber. 

1 

5 

1 

0 

70 

1 

11 

^ 

1 

16 

A 

1 

17 

2 

3 

50 

2 

4 

38 

2 
2 

7 
9 

& 

2 

13 

1  wk. 

2 

15 

A 

2 

17 

19 

2 

17 

15 

2 

17 

6 

2 

18 

27 

2 

18 

10 

2 

21 

20 

2 

21 

12 

2 

21 

1 

2 

21 

1 

2 

22 

26 

2 

23 

1 

2 

26 

1 

Sex, 


M 

F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 


Cause  of  death. 


;  Group  Family 


Measles    and  pneu- 
monia. 

Dropsy. 

Convulsions, 
(a) 

Stillbirth. 

Dysentery. 

Inflammatory  rheu- 
matism. 

Accident. 

Paralysis. 

Malnutrition. 

Inflammation       of 
brain. 

Meningitis. 

Pneumonia. 

Measles. 

Consumption. 

Consumption         of 
boweltf. 

Consuopiion. 

Scrofula. 

Bronchitis. 

Malnutrition. 

Consumption  and  ty- 
nho-malarial  fever. 

Cold  and  teething. 

Cholera  infantum. 


num- 
ber. 


num- 
ber. 


2 
2 
i 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
S 
8 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


3 
8 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
0 
7 
9 


^fi®     Sox. 
(years),  r^^  I 


26 
27 

27 

1 

2 

2 

6 

7 

11 
11 
12 
17  i 
I 

2  . 
2 

2  I 


1 

A 

1 

2 

2 

48 

a 

23 


CI 
22 


10 


3  i      (a) 


63 


(a) 


ii 

23 
2 

1 


M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


Cause  of  dcstk- 


Bronchitis. 

Measles. 

Croup. 

Pneumonia.      .«,««£• 
Meaaleaandteew**^ 

Pnenmonia. 

Water  on  brai*"- 

Bright'a  diaea*^ 

Croup. 

Croup. 

Conanmption.      -^^ 

Biliouaneaa, 

oompUcatiof***        . 
Old  ago.  ^ 

Rhonmatism 

eold. 
ConsomptJoD. 
Consumption '^ 
Consumption. 
Consumption- 
(a) 
(a) 
Dropsy. 
Rheumatism. 


Whooping  ca^' 

Bronchitis. 

Dysentery. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  XI.— DEATHS  DURING  PAST  FIVE  YEARS— Continued. 

ATLANTA.  GA.— 16  GKOUPS—Condnded. 


Groap 

Family 

Ago 
(yean). 

Group 

Family 

Age 

(years). 

nnm- 
bor. 

num- 
ber. 

Sex. 
F. 

Cauae  of  deatb. 

num- 
ber. 

num- 
ber. 

Sex. 
M. 

Causo  of  death. 

4 

13 

10 

(a) 

10 

6 

50 

Heart  failure. 

4 

13 

SO 

F. 

Coosamption. 

10 

6 

22 

M. 

Pneumonia. 

1 

14 

A 

M. 

Teething. 

10 

7 

M. 

Stillbirth. 

5 

1 

F. 

10 

7 

i' 

M. 

Diphtheria. 

5 

2 

50 

F. 

Tomor. 

10 

7 

IvrlL. 

M. 

Malnutrition. 

5 

2 

93 

F. 

Old  age. 
Spinal  diaeaae. 

10 

8 

2 

M. 

Cholera  infantum. 

5 

2 

\t 

H. 

10 

17 

il 

F. 

Teething. 
Cholera  Infantum. 

5 

5 

F. 

St.  Yitus's  dance. 

10 

17 

k 

F. 

5 

9 

79 

F. 

Old  flge. 

10 

19 

F. 

Nervous  prostration. 
Pneumonia. 

5 

9 

67 

M. 

Bright*a  diaeaae. 

10 

20 

25 

M. 

5 

0 

55 

M. 

Heart  diaeaae. 

10 

20 

21 

F. 

Typhoid  fever. 
Nervous  prostration. 
Pneumonia. 

5 

10 

(a) 

StiUbirth. 

11 

1 

23 

M. 

5 

21 

60' 

M. 

Malarial  fever. 

11 

2 

jL 

F. 

5 

22 

38 

F. 

Paralysis  of  brain. 

11 

2 

^ 

M. 

Pneumonia. 

5 

23 

14 

M. 

Meningitis. 

11 

4 

F. 

Measles. 

5 

23 

15 

H. 

Consumption. 

11 

5 

18 

F. 

Pneumonia. 

6 

1 

1 

M. 

Teething. 

H 

6 

73 

M. 

Diarrhea. 

6 

1 

2 

F. 

Teething. 

11 

7 

^ 

F. 

Diphtheria. 

6 

2 

60 

F. !  Old  AgfiT                    1 

11 

7 

M. 

Diphtheria. 

6 

2 

09 

M. 

Old  age. 

11 

11 

1 

M. 

Tee  thine. 
Accident. 

6 

2 

F. 

(a) 

11 

17 

F. 

0 

0 

^ 

M.  Teetbiiiff.                   | 

11 

20 

10 

F. 

Dropsy. 

C 

9 

JL 

M. 

Teething. 

11 

20 

8 

F. 

Scrofula. 

6 

9 

2 

M. 

Teething. 
Hemorrhage. 

12 

12 

2 

F. 

Pnoumonia. 

6 

10 

21 

M. 

12 

21 

38 

F. 

Consumption. 

« 

12 

2 

M. 

Diphtheria. 

12 

21 

3 

M. 

Pneamonia. 

C 
0 

13 
13 

18 
3 

F. 
H. 

Consumption. 
Malnntntion. 

12 
12 

21 
21 

2 

F. 

M. 

Typhoid  fever. 
Cnolera  infantum. 

6 

13 

2 

M. 

Fistula. 

12 

24 

F. 

Pneumonia. 

6 

13 

1 

F. 

Fistula. 

13 

5 

16 

F. 

Diarrhea. 

6 

14 

M. 

Pneumonia. 

13 

8 

26 

M. 

Consumption. 

6 

14 

8 

F. 

Pneumonia. 

13 

11 

19 

F. 

Accident    (overdose 

6 

10 

18 

F. 

Consumption. 

of  opium). 
SUllbirth. 

7 

2 

30 

F. 

Consumption. 

IS 

12 

F. 

7 

2 

13 

F. 

Dropsy. 

13 

14 

75* 

M. 

Disease  of  bladder. 

7 

2 

0 

F. 

Dropsy. 

13 

14 

74 

F. 

Abdominal  dropey. 

7 

0 

60 

M. 

Dropsy. 

13 

16 

82 

M. 

Pnearooni.i. 

7 

9 

36 

M. 

Consumption. 
Heart  diseaae. 

13 

10 

62 

M. 

Typhoid  fever. 

7 

10 

78 

F. 

13 

16 

3 

M. 

Pnoumonia. 

7 

14 

2 

F. 

Teothing. 

13 

17 

33 

M.'  Consumption. 

8 

2 

60 

M 

Bheumatiam  of  heart. 

13 

17 

18 

F.  !  Childbirth. 

8 

3 

21 

F. 

Pnoumonia. 

13 

17 

tS 

M.            (a) 

8 

3 

1 

M. 

Moaslcs. 

13 

10 

1  day. 

M.    ^      (a) 

8 

4 

05 

K. 

Rheumatism  of  heart. 

13 

20 

18 

M.   Pneumonia. 

8 

0 

2 

H. 

Measles. 

13 

20 

SdavR. 

M. 

Bronchitis. 

8 

6 

Odays. 

M. 

Convulsions. 

14 

0 

00 

M. 

Bowel  trouble. 

8 

9 

^1 

H. 

Consumption       ot 

14 

0 

1 

M. 

Scrofula. 

■ 

bowels. 

14 

0 

2 

F. 

Dropsy. 

8 

11 

3 

M. 

Pneumonia. 

14 

7 

00 

F. 

Heart  disease. 

8 

12 

21 

M.   l*iieainoiiia. 

14 

11 

40 

F. 

Asthma. 

8 

12 

A 

M. 

Meningitis. 

14 

12 

12 

M. 

Pneumonia. 

8  > 

14 

s 

M. 

Pneumonia. 

14 

12 

10 

M. 

(o) 

8 

15 

n 

F. 

Cholera  infantum. 

14 

14 

/a 

M. 

(a) 

e 
« 

17 
22 

60 

M. 

Dropsv. 
Malarial  fever. 

14 
14 

14 
15 

1 

M. 
M. 

(a) 
Accident. 

« 

24 

19 

H. 

Asthma. 

14 

15 

i\ 

M.   ("roup. 

» 

1 

73 

M. 

Bright's  disease. 
Accident  (poisoned). 

14 

15 

A 

M. 

Malnutrition. 

o 

5 

& 

F. 

14 

10 

(a) 

F. 

Suicide. 

d 

7 

M. 

Pneumonia. 

14 

16 

(a) 

F. 

Suicide. 

t» 

9 

50 

H. 

Heart  disease. 

15 

3 

60 

F. 

Malarial  fever. 

ft 

11 

00 

M. 

(a) 

15 

7 

1 

M. 

Typhoid  fever. 

o 

12 

25 

M. 

Consumption. 

15 

14 

5 

F. 

Typhoid  fever. 

ft 

12 

1 

F. 

Blood  poisoning. 

16 

1 

t 

M. 

Teetliing. 
Paralysis. 
Accicient  (drowned). 

ft 

12 

A 

M. 

(a) 

16 

3 

M. 

o 

13 

1  wk. 

F. 

Convulsions. 

16 

9 

11 

M. 

o 

15 

25 

F. 

Hemorrhage. 
Cholera  infantum. 

16 

12 

38 

M. 

Dropny. 

Jo 

5 

3 

M. 

16 

10 

3 

M. 

Measles. 

lo 

5 

4 

M. 

Cholera  infantum. 

a  Not  reported. 
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Tablk  XI.— deaths  during  PAST  FIVE  YEARS— Continaed. 

NASHVILLE,  TENK— Id  GROUPS. 


Gronp 
num- 
ber. 


Family 
nnm-* 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

o 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

••) 

fc 

3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 


i 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 


1 

7 

8 
10 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
22 

2 

3 

4 

4 

0 

7 
15 
18 

G 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13  j 
15  j 
17 

17  , 

17 

19 

21 

21 

23 

1 

3 

4 

4 


5 


7 

8 
9 
10 
]0 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
21 

21 

21 

21 

24 
25 


21 

1 

7 

25 

IC 

(o) 
(a) 

(fl) 

(a) 
50 
20 
16 
65 
28 
GO 
23 

8  days. 

4 

80 
42 
75 
60 
75 
120 
2t 

22 

is 


2 

29  I 

28 
o 

n 

73 

72 

5G 

2 
•) 

28 

80 
20 


73 
20 
15 
23 
0 
14 

I 

40 

2 

2 

o 
u 

0 
14 

75 

21 
3 

3 
1 

1^ 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

V. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

y. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

r. 

M. 

M., 
M. 
F. 
F. 

MJ 

F   ' 

M.I 

F.  1 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 


Canao  of  death. 


ConsiimptioD. 

Cholera  Infantnni. 

Spinal  mcningitie. 

Conaiimption. 

Spinal  meningitis. 

Consumption. 

CousnniptioD. 

ConsiiniptioD. 

Consnmptiuir. 

Conauniption. 

Consumption. 

Cunaumptiou. 

(a) 
Malarial  fever. 
La  grippe. 
InteHtmal   obstrac- 
tion. 

(a) 

Acrideut. 

Accident. 

Old  nee. 

Sf'inal  mcningitia. 

Pleurisy. 

Heart  disease. 

Pneumonia. 

Old  ago. 

Consumption  of  bow- 
els. 

Consumption, 
(o) 

Dyfii'ntory. 

Iiiilatumation      of 
brain. 

Teeth  inc. 

Smallpox. 

Cliildbirth. 

Cholera  infantum. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia. 

Old  age. 

CoTisumption. 

Whoo]>iiig  eongh. 

"Whooping  cough. 

Conauraption.  " 

Old  ago. 

luflaniraatorj-  rheu- 
matism. 

Measles  and  iinoonio- 
itia. 

Consjimptiop. 

Seniles  gangrene. 

Pneumonia. 

Consumption. 

Scrofula. 

Typhoid  fever. 

liit  ammationof  bow- 
0  s. 

"Whooping  cough. 

Consumption. 

Cholera  inf.intum. 

Cholera  infantum. 

Measles. 

Scrofula. 

Jlheumatism. 

Consumption      and 
rhoumatisni. 

Puer]>eral  fever. 

Malarial   lever  and 
whooping  cough. 

Paralysis. 

Pneumonia. 

Malnutrition. 


.Group  I  Family 
nam 
bcr. 


^'  <y«^^> 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
B 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
6 
6 


G 
7 
7 
7 

^ 

t 

7 
7 
8 
8 

a 

8 
8 

a 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9  I 

9 

9  I 

9  ' 

0 

9  I 

9  I 

9  , 

9  ; 

9 

9  i 
9  I 

0  , 
10  , 

10  I 
10  I 
10 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

6 

G 

7 

7 

7 
11 
15 
16 
20 
20 
22 
24 

1 

G 

C 

7 

8 

0 

iM 

13 
13 
15  ! 

IG  I 

oi 

15 

10 
21 
23 

G 

7 

9 
U 
13 
IG 
13 
18 
18 
19 

22 

2 
*> 


5 
G 
8 
10 
10 
13 
14 
IG 
17 

20 

24 

25 

23 

4 

4 

4 

14 


I  day. 

48 

1 

6 

1 

U 
21 
23 
3 
35 

^ 

28 

1 

33 
52 
25 
28 
80 
75 
50 
85 
IG 

80 
25 
.  daj's. 

4 
23 
95 
18 
60 

4 


Sex 


Cause  of  death. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

(•) 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


23 

1  M. 

32 

1  M. 

12 

F. 

1^ 

M. 

Jo 

M. 

33 

F. 

11 

M. 

^, 

F. 

18 
13 
10 
5 
GO 
12 
35 
56 
35 
45 


I  (a) 

;  F. 
^• 

M. 

M. 

F 

F. 
'  M. 

F. 
i  M. 
I  M. 

M. 


2 
13 


3davs.    F. 
00     M. 


(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
Cancer. 
Fnenmonia. 
AVlioopiBg  congh. 
Measles. 
Pnonmonia. 
Typhoid  fever. 
Bronchitis. 
Croup. 
Dropsy. 

(«) 
Par<ilysis. 
Dvsenterv. 

Convulsions. 

(a) 
Dropsy. 

Consumption. 
Heart  disease. 
Typhoid  fever. 
Malarial  fever. 
Old  ilea. 
Accident. 
ConsumptioD. 
Old  age. 
Blood  poisonin  ^ 

ken  arm)- 
Consumption. 
Malariiil  fever  — 

(«) 
Consuniptjon. 
Malarial  fevii"  - 
Old  age. 
Consumption. 
Old  age. 

Malarial  fcvec"  - 
Con  sump  tion- 
Accident. 
Consumption. 
Meningitis. 
Consumption. 
Con.sumption, 
Measles. 

in) 
Stillbirth. 
Stillbirth. 
Consumptioo. 
Consumption. 
Consnmption, 
Consumption. 
Parnlj-sis. 
Dropsy. 
Consumption  . 
Dy.senterj-. 
ConsnmpUon  « 
Tumor. 
Stinbirth. 
Malarial  fcve-*"- 
Inf1ammatioi»  ^ 

els. 
Con  vols  ions. 

(a) 
Stillbirth. 
Stillbirth. 
ConsamptioD- 
ConstiraptioD- 
Malariaffever. 

Measles. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  XL— DEATHS  DURINQ  PAST  FIVE  YEARS-^CostiAned. 

GAMBBIDGE,  MASS.->1  GROUP. 


^     ip  Family 
'^.    /    b«r. 


1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

11 

11 

11 

11 

23 

23 
23 

24 

30 
HO 
31 
31 
31 
31 


Age 

<y€*ni) 


1 

1 

'I 

Iday. 


5 
42 
21 

1 

n 

IS 

2 

2 

*} 

*t 

13 

5 

13 


Sex.'       Cauao  of  deatb. 


F. 
H. 
M. 

F. 
K. 
K. 
M. 
H. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia. 

Teothixig. 

Whooping  cough. 

Teething. 

Convulsion'). 

Water  on  brain. 

Consumption. 

Conaumption. 

Asthma. 

Consumption. 

Whooping  cough. 
M.  i  Broncuitis. 
F.     Consumption. 
F.  I  Inflammation  of  botr- 

I      els. 
F.  .  Convulsions. 
F.     Teething  and  inflam- 
I      mation  of  boxrels. 
M.  I  Consumption. 
F.  I  Dropsy. 

F.  I  Enlargement  ofhoart. 
M.    Stillbirth. 
M.    StiUbirth. 
M. '  Stillbirth. 
M. !  Stillbirth. 


■Group 
num- 
ber. 


Family 

Bmv- 

ber. 


35 
35 
38 
38 
40 
43 
43 
50 
52 
56 
58 
58 
€8 
69 
G9 
71 
73 
73 
70 
79 
82 
84 
84 
87 
89 
90 

i>4 


,  ^«^,   Sex.; 


Gwks. 


2 
vrks. 


45 
29 

2 
33 
70 

1 
47 

2 

1 

53 
26 


24 

•iX 
47 
12 
40 


M. 
M. 
K. 
K. 

M. 
F. 
K. 
(a) 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
i  M. 

I  M. 


Cauae  of  death. 


StUlbirtfa. 

Stillbirth. 

Bronchitis. 

Stillbirth. 

Kidney  con  plaint. 

Scrofula. 

Croup. 

StUlbirth. 

(a) 
Pneumonia. 
Pneumonia. 
Convulsions. 
Pneumonia. 
Paralysis. 
Cholera  infantum. 
Consumption. 
Tj'phoia  fever. 
Typhoid  fever. 
Consumption. 
Pneumonia. 
Stillbirth. 
Childbirth. 
Stillbirth. 
ConsiimptioK. 
Pnonmonia. 
Scrofula. 
Pneumonia. 


OTHER  CITIES-32  GROUPS. 


\\     ^' 


\ 

\ 


1  1 

2 

3 

15 

F. 

•>    ! 

2 

21 

M. 

3    ( 

4 

72     M. 

3    ^ 

1 

tV     Jf- 

3 

1 
3 

5     F. 

3 

3 

(a) 

3 

9 

1  1  M. 

3    \ 

11 

15     M. 

3 

21 

85 

F. 

22 

45 

M. 

1        1 

11 

30     F. 

4    1 

U 

2 

F. 

18 

2 

M. 

»    1 

2 

50 

F. 

5    , 

2 

30     F. 

5 

2 

34     M. 

5 

G 

28 

M. 

5 

7 

1 

F. 

5 

11 

(a) 

(a) 

5 

11 

(fl) 

(a) 

5 

11 

(a) 

(a) 

5 

11 

(a) 

(n) 

u 

12 

2 

M. 

5 

15 

65 

M. 

5 

18 

15 

M. 

5   ■ 

22 

A 

M. 

5 

24 

F. 

S 

31 

1 

M. 

s 

31 

ii 

23 

M. 

G 

31 

F. 

a 

6 

88 

F. 

G 

6 

14 

F. 

s  ' 

9 

(a) 

<S' 

&  ; 

11 

48 

1 

15 

38 

F. 

7     • 

8 

25 

M. 

7 

8 

1 

(a) 

7  '■ 

9 

x% 

M. 

7 

10 

24 

(a) 

11 

2  wks. 

F. 

Bronchitis  and  chol- 

1 

7 

11 

0 

M. 

era  infantum. 

7 

11 

26 

M. 

Typhoid  fever. 

8 

2 

(a) 

F. 

Pneumonia. 

8 

4 

(a) 

F. 

(a) 

8 

5 

43 

M. 

(a) 

8 

8 

22 

F. 

(a) 

8 

8 

29 

M. 

Srnr^'y. 

8 

10 

(a) 

MJ 

Stillbirth- 

8 

10 

(a) 

M.I 

(a) 

8 

10 

2 

M.I 

La  grippe. 

Olil  age. 

8 

10 

(a) 

F. 

Typhoid  fever. 
Sffaiarial  fever. 

8 

12 

22     F. 

8 

10 

10     F. 

Cholera  infantum. 

8 

10 

1  1  F. 

Meningitis. 

9 

7 

3  !  F. 

Consumption. 

0 

14 

45 

M. 

Pneumonia. 

9 

16 

A 

F. 

Pneumonia. 

10 

3 

A 

M. 

Consumption. 
Malarial  fever. 

10 

5 

6U 

M. 

10 

G 

70 

M. 

(a) 

11 

1 



M. 

(a) 

11 

2 

1 

F.I 

(a) 

11 

13 

3 

M. 

(a) 

11 

14 

11 

F. 

Malnutrition. 

11 

15 

7  days.    M. 

Bright's  disease. 

11 

21 

48 

M. 

Accident  (drowned). 

11 

.21 

17 

M. 

Malnutrition. 

11 

22 

70 

F. 

Old  age. 
Teething. 

11 

22 

I'l 

F. 

11 

22 

)W     F. 

Teething. 

12 

1 

55 

M. 

Con8umption. 

12 

2 

7  days. 

F. 

Asthma. 

12 

y 

a 

M 

Typhoid  fever. 

12 

3 

A 

F. 

Consumption. 

12 

4 

05 

F. 

Dropsy. 

12 

5 

1 

F. 

Consumption. 

12 

U 

30 

F. 

Bhenmatism. 

J2 

7 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

12 

7 

(a) 

(fl) 

(a) 

12 

1                     4 

(a) 

ia) 

Consumption. 

12 

!           7 

(a) 

(a) 

Convulsions. 

12 

1            8 

21 

!  M. 

Pneumonia. 
Pueuiuonin. 
Meuiugitls. 

(a) 
Heart  diRoasc. 
Pneumonia. 
Consumption. 

(«) 

(a) 
Gastrointestinal  ca- 
tarrh. 

(a) 
Quinsy. 
Kheumatism  of  licarL 

(a) 

<a) 
Pneumonia. 
Convulsions. 
La  grippe. 
ParalyKis. 
Paralvsis. 
Stillbirth. 
Cliolora  infantum. 
Consumption. 
Pnoumoniu. 
Convulsions, 
lirigbt's  disease. 
C'onsumption. 
Old  ago. 
Cboleni  infantum. 

(«) 
Consumption. 
Cholera  infantum. 
Scarlet  fever. 

(a) 
Con.siimption. 
Scarlet  fever. 
Pneumonia. 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 
Consumption. 


a  Not  reported. 


BUULETIH  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABiBC^      - 

Table  XI,— DEATHS  DUEINO  PAST  FIVE  YEABS— Coot i lined. 

OTHER  CITIE3-3S  CROOPS-Contloual. 


pF«Dily     ^j 
bOT.'    *r*» 


Ciiua  or  iMlh. 

n™? 

Family 

frf^*^,  Ish.'       CnnMofdaMI) 

w!' 

Ac,.i'.i.. 

M 

18 

M 

tei;i«»,^ 

11 

«l>™.,.iBBCo4l 

HiDbi. 

\Vl,-.nplnBcoq«i 

£1 

M. 

StillLirth" 

iil 

21 

19 

iiiauye. 

taj 

21 

2n 

S^'Mihlli. 

O) 

r..>.Miloion. 

22 

§s-.7:ffis . 

Accident. 

22 

8 

41 

u: 

M>Iirl>l  r«Tor. 

38 

Abicrw'' 

22 

le 

f; 

Hurt  (lUeaK. 

(0) 

F. 

Pmlyila. 

Coninrnptlou. 

(<•) 

F. 

Pir»ly>U. 

22 

23 

F. 

CaUirhofetonu 

(a) 

12 

00 

H. 

Panlyaia. 

A«i.l™Mgaii»hot). 

21 

j 

<-) 

22 

F.' 

Coneiiniplian. 

(a) 

(o) 

omV- 

22 

U. 

(a) 

'"iB 

CoDaaupiioB. 

Clilldblrtb. 

23 

<al 

u. 

23 

35 

F. 

UalDutrltion. 

U 

ffi 

23 

23 

a 

H. 

Convutaiun^ 

PanljBj^ 

23 

l«) 

ft 

fI 

as-"— 

1 

S; 

Accident  {dnvi 

Acciitcnt. 

SO 

f. 

2i 

F. 

Moulce. 

CbS°eT>lDrki>tiiiii. 

U 

2 

F. 

Accidsnt  (IqJaiT   In 

U 

P. 

pregauic^ 

21 

18 

F. 

MaU^til  feyer- 

U. 

PoiHnlng. 

21 

M. 

CoS'nuKn..' 

Old  age.' 

24 

F. 

U 

kUUrial  fcTur. 

» 

24 

S 

M. 

Coi.jumpUoa. 

F. 

(0) 

» 

M. 

SUUblriti. 

Dr«i«y. 

!S 

F. 

StillUlnh. 

is 

(') 

UnlnrlBl  feTtf. 

25 

7 

F. 

Accident '(K 

is 

^ 

H. 

Cholerii  isfir 

IS 

F. 

Plenrt.j. 

CDDSnmptiDn. 
Uilariirrever. 

25 
29 

f: 

Kmt 

U. 

2S 

20 

H. 

Contdrnpil 

Mklarlal  rev«r. 

ell. 

Malariil  fBTcr. 

A 

F. 

UalariHl  fcrer. 

A 

M. 

CoDEcaiia 

(a) 

F, 

La^ppf 

Heart  itiuiuc. 

(<•) 

M. 

i') 

*5 

F. 

PnanniM 

("> 

a 

Stlllblril 

isdi™. 

Yo 

F. 

Oldag* 

H. 

aa 

(a> 

F. 

(n) 

10 

F. 

CbildV 

Typhoid  (tnt. 

U. 

F. 

S 

Accident. 

C) 

M. 

<£> 

TceU 

CwfilSrtli. 

i 

|. 

S'i 

(al 

40 

U 

AIM 
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Table  XL— DEATHS  DURING  PAST  FIVE  YEARS— Concluded. 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS— CoDcludcd. 


family 

inim- 

l>er. 


Cause  of  death. 


La  grippe. 

Old  age. 

Bowel  complaiiit. 

Bronchitis. 

Accident  (drowned). 

Congestion  of  brain. 

Cancer. 

Childbirth. 

Pneumonia. 

Teething. 

Accident  (drowned). 

Convulsions. 

Lockjaw. 

(a) 
Stillbirth. 
StiUbirth. 
Consumption. 
Bronchitis. 
Pneumonia. 
ChUdbirtb. 
Pneumonia. 


Group 

Family 

Age 
(years). 

num* 
ber. 

num- 
ber. 

29 

5 

4S 

29 
29 

6 
13 

S 

29 

15 

A 

29 
29 

15 
19 

3I 

30 

3 

A 

30 
30 

3 

k 

30 

3 

30 

A 

30 

2  days. 

31 

11  days. 

31 

^ 

31 
32 

ft 

32 

70 

32 
32 

1 

32 
32 

6 

ti 

I 
Sex        Cause  of  death. 


F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

(a) 
M. 

F. 


F.  Heart  disease. 

M.  Cholera  infantum. 

M.  Consumption. 

F.  Cholera  infantum. 

F.  Cholera  infantum. 

F.  Pneumonia. 

M.  (a) 

M.  (a) 

M.  Consumptiou. 

F.  Malarial  fever. 

F.  i  Malarial  fever. 


(a) 
Convulnions. 

(a) 

(«) 
Malarial  fever. 
Old  age. 

(a) 
Malarial  fever. 

(a) 
Bilions  colic. 


a  Not  reported. 

XII.— SUMMARY  OF  DEATHS  DURING  PAST  FIVE   YEARS,  BY  SEX 

AND  AGE  PERIODS. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 16  GROUPS. 


Dso  of  death. 


iption 
raia . . 


otal 


infantum. 

lions 

ths 


otal 


1  fever 
fever.. 
1  fever 

ka , 

aria. . . . 

otal.... 

I 


Males. 


Females. 


Un-     15  to  I  ^f2«. 
derl5     60    i^^*"  Total 
years,  years^^^j.^ 


9 


4 
2 
1 


7 

4 

1 
2 

a9 
15 

11 

3 

a24 

4 

2 

1 

' 

4 

Total 


15  to 

50 
years. 


'    ^  Un- 

y®*™l  Total,  der  15 

over.  y^^^"*- 


15  to 

50 
years. 


50 
years 

or 
over. 


Toua. 


a8 
8 


3 
1 
2 


6 


11  

a  16 

3 

1 

I[_ 

2 

"'is' 

8  1 

1 
2 

617 
23 

13 

22 

3 

6  40 

7 

7 

3 

3 

e4 

c4 

1' 



6      eU 


3 


eU 


3 


2 
1 


2 
1 
3 


1 
1 
1 


8 


6  ' 


3 
1 


3 
2 
4 


14 


k ... 

otal 


3 


inal  dropsy 

it 

it  (drowned) 

It    (overdose    of 
I) 


1 
1 


It  (poisoned) 


less,  with  compli- 
IS 


Disoning. . 
-^mplalnt. 
s  disease  . 
itis 


1 
2 


1 
2 
2 


1 
2 


1 

i* 

1 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
2 


3 

1 


4 


1 

'2 

1 


a  Including  1,  age  not  reported, 
binrlnding  2,  ages  not  reported. 

170— :^ro,  10 — 9 


e  Including  1,  sex  uut  reported. 


1 
2 


3 
3 


1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 


a62 
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Table  XII.— SUMMARY  OF  DEATHS  DURING  PAST   FIVE   YEAES^  BY  SEX 

AND  AGE  PERIODS-Continaed. 

ATLANTA,  GA.-IC  GHOTJPS-Conclmlwl. 


Cau8o  of  ileath. 


Malop. 


Un- 
der 15 
yoaffs 


Childbirth 

(Jold  and  tccthiue 

Consaraption  and  typho- 

malarial  fever 

Consumption  of  bowels. . 

Croup  

DiBeaso  of  bladder 

Dropsy 

D^'seu  tery 

Fistula .^ .. . 

Heart  disease 

Ileart  failure 

Hemorrhage 

iDflammatTon  of  brain. . . 
Inilammatory     rlieuioa- 

tism 

Valnatrition.  ..i.^.^ 

Measles 

Measles  and  pneumonia . 

Measle»  and  teetliing 

Meningitis 

Nervous  prostration 

Old  age 

Taralysia 

Paralysis  of  br.iin 

Ehenmatism 

Kheumatism  and  cold 

Hheumatism  of  hMkct 

St.  Vitus'a  dance 

Spinal  disease 

Suicide 

Teething.- 

Tumor 

Water  on  brain 

Whooping  cough .-. . 

Not  reported 


Tot^l 


Grand  total. 


2 
2 


1 

"i 


4 

5 
1 

i 


15  to 

50 
3'ears. 


50 
years 

or 
over. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


1 
1 


1 


1 


1 
1 


Total 


Females. 


Total. 


Uu- 

der  15 

years. 


1 
2 
2 
1 
3 


1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
4 
5 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 


1 
a' 


41 


8 


G2 


10 


13 


1 

7 


1 

io" 


15  to 
50 


4 
1 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


50 
years 

or 
over. 


1 

1 


Total. 


1 
1 


Un- 
der 15: 
yearaJyears. 


^w'^i^^.^iTotal. 


or 
over. 


2 

4 


6 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 


1 

i 


62 


25  i      10 


20    cl02 


40 


23 


1 
4 
1 


1 

4 
1 
1 


1 


a2 
3 

1 


5 
1 
2 


5 
7 
1 
1 

a 


I I 

2 

1 


2 
1 


1 

1 


1 
1 


10 


1 
2 


1 

1 

10 


12 


13 


649 


d79 


G6 
el03 


42 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  GROUPS. 


Consiimptiou 
Pneumonia  .. 


Total 


Cholera  infsintunr. 

Couvulaiona 

Stillbirths 


Total 


Typhoid  fever . 
Srarlet  I'ever... 
Malarial  fever. 

Diarrhea 

ulitheria  .... 


Dip 


Total 


Syphilis 
Scrofula 


Total 


3 
1 


11 

1 

4 
1 

12 

5 

6  20 
3 


b23 


1 
1 


8 


1 
1 


2 
3 


4 
1 


1 
1 


bl2 
4 


5 


1» 

1 


2 


•  •  ■  •  < 


M6 


IQ  ! 


4 
1 


4 

2 

/i5 


/tU 


2 


4 

1 


i        1 

!        5 
i        2 


.1 


1 


1 

1 

1 
s 

4 
1 
9 

8 
3 
4 

1 

1 

1 

T 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 

xo 

X 
X 

X 


18!      25     till 


33(/l«» 


S 
2 


^  7 


4 


10 


a  Ages  not  reported. 
6  Including  2,  ages  not  reported, 
c  Including  1,  .ago  not  roiwrted. 
d  Including  3,  ages  not  reported. 
e  Including  1,  sex  not  reported. 


/  Including  1,  sex  not  reported,  and  4,  ages  w* 
reported. 

a  lucluding  4,  ages  not  reported. 
A  Including  4,  sex  n«t  reported. 


COimiTIOlT  OF  THE  NEGOBO  W  VlRIOrS   CITIES. 


tTASHTILLE,  ■ 


-19  SBOUFS-Conelirfeil. 


Mules. 

'■»- 

TotJ. 

llMlh. 

W 

ytMs 

over. 

Tot«l 

yam..**™. 

M 

■r 

Total 

,d^*"'=-f 

TotaL 

^ 

^ 

: 

■ 

' 

= 

ifE 

, 

fOnkm 

i 

1 

ud  Then- 

...■ 

j 

1 

1 

J 

1 

I 

J 

3 

k     ! 

' 



t 

1 

\ 

I 

...: 

rheno... 

1 

X 



■"'i' 

■ 

...... 

{ 
' 

I 
1 

1 

i 

\ 

irmiODto.. 

1 

f 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

■'■'i' 

1 

• 

1 

!j:::::: 

i 

3 

■•  i  1  ■  -rp::::!    . 

1 

Sk 

1 

J 

'i 

2 

— ^ 

3S  1   B3i 

ia|    !i 

tal 

»i  "1  " 

b-m 

" 

" 

■" 

!-5a 

cSi 

13 

iS 

J 133 

CAUBKID6K,  MASS — 1  GBOLT. 
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lulling  5,  sex  not  r«pon«l,  nnd  4, 
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Table  XII.— SUMMARY  OP  DEATHS  DURING  PAST  FIVE  YEARS,  BY  SEX 

AND  AGE  PERIODS— Continued. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.~1  GROUP— Concluded. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Caose  of  death. 

Un. 
derl5 
years. 

15  to 

60 
years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total 

Un- 
derl5 
years. 

15  to 

60 
years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

1 
1 

1 

Un-    15  to 
derlS     50 
yoara  years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total 

Asthma .................. 

1 

3* 

1 

Bronchitis  ............... 

2 

2 

1 

Childbirth 

...... 

...... 

1 

Cronn  ................... 

1 

1 

T)roTiflv  -.-- •..•.•••• 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Enlarirement  of  heart. ... 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Tnflatnm&tion  of  bowels. . 

• 

Kidney  complaint 

Paralvsis 

i 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

■■'"l 

Teething 

1 

i 

1  '        1 

2 

Teethini  and  inflamma- 
tion oi  bowels .   . .... 

1 

1 
1          1 

Water  on  brain .......... 

1 

1 

1 
2 

Whoonincr  couffh  ........ 

2 



2 

1 

^ot  renorted.  ............ 

1 

1 

Total 

6 

6 

8 

a 

1 

12 

14          3 

1        18 

Grand  total .... 

19 

4 

1 

24         17          8           1 

26 

a38 

12 

2 

s5S 

OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS. 


Conaamntion  ............ 

4 
3 

14 
6 

1 
1 

b20 
0 

2 
2 

6 

7 

2 

10 
9 

el 
5 

d23 
cl3 

3 
1 

1 
f35 

Pneumonia  .............. 

eli 

1 

Total 

7 

19 

2 

629 

4 

13 

2 

19 

cl2 

/36 

4i  gn 

— 

CJholera  infantum. ....... 

3 
4 

4 

3 
4 

4 

7 
4 
3 

7 
5 
3 

10 

8 

dlO 

10 

Convnlaionfl ............. 

"i  j:::::: 

1 

9 

Stillbirths 

• 

dii 

"*             !•••••• 

1i 

Total 

11 

11 

14 

1 

1    

15 

d28 

1 

TvDhold  fever 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
7 

2i 

3 

1 
10 

1 

2 

ell 

8 

i 

Scarlet  fever  ............ 

■   1 
3 

i 

Malarial  fever 

Diarrhea 

Tkl  Tkll  t  Vl  A1*l  A. 

1 

2|        1 

3 

I 



x/ipii viioria  ••..••«•.«■«.. 

1 



6 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

Total 

4 

2 

6 

9 

4 

1 

14 

0  14 

■^    c2l 

~j 

Syphilis 

Scrofula  

...... 

...... 

...... 

...... 



1 

...... 

^_..— — — 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-• — ^^ 

Abscess •«•....... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

i 



hi 


ti 

Accident 

2 

1 

1 
3 

4 

Accident  (drowned) 

Accident  (gored  by  cow) . 
Accident  (annshot) 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1' 

1 
1 





""m 

Accident     (injured     in 
pregnancy) 

1 

1    

A  fcoholism      .,-t ,-- 

1 

1 

Asthma  ................. 

3 

3 
1 

»      i 

fiilions  colic ............. 

1 

•  «    m  m  m  • 

1 

•-•■,"     n 

T^waI  coTnnlAiut)     ....... 

1 
1 

b2 
2 

}     1 

Briflrht's  disease 

1 

1 

1 

1       s 

Bronchitis 

2 

1 

3 

2 
1 

.  — ", 

Bronchitis  and   cholera 

1 

1 
1 

\       1 
I 

r?AnnAr  .-..-    ....•••••.•. 

1 

1 

•  "i" 

1 

Cancer  of  breast 



1 

i 

1  ■ 

a  Including  2,  sex  not  rei>orted. 
b  Including  1,  age  not  reported. 
e  Including  1,  sex  notreport€<l. 

d  Including  3,  sex  not  reported.  , 

e  lucluding  4,  sex  not  reported;  1,  age  not  reported;  and  1,  sex  and  age  not  reporte<i- 
/  Including 4,  sex  not  reported.  . 

a  Including  5,  sox  not  reported ;  1,  age  not  reported ;  and  1,  sex  and  age  not  reporte<>- 
A  Sex  not  reported. 


CONDITION   OF   THE   NEGRO   IN  VARIOUS   CITIES. 
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Table  XII.— SUMMARY  OF  DEATHS  DURING  PAST  FIVE   YEARS,  BY  SEX 

AND  AGE  PERIODS— Concluded. 

OTHER  CITIES-32  GBOUPS-Concladed. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Caase  of  death. 

Un- 
der 15 
years. 

16  to 

50 
years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

Un- 
derl5 
years. 

15  to 

60 
years 

60 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

Un-    15  to 
der  15     50 
years,  years. 

50 
years 

or 
over. 

Total. 

1           1 
« Ciirrh  of  Rt/Omach 

I 
5 

1 

1 
a6 

1 

'"'2' 

1 
5 

1 

..... 
....„ 
2 

1 

faildbirth  t I 

...... 

...... 

a6 

ongeation  of  brain 

onipestion  of  Innm ..... 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

onsamption  of  bowels. . 
eniAntia ................ 

1 

* 

] 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 
1 

I 

iroTiA V    .......   ...... 

3          2 

5 

1 

1 

"  'i' 

4 

6 

AV|»OJ  .................. 

vaenterT ............... 

1 

1 

^■nfiDsia ........... 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AAt.ro-intefltlnal  catarrh 

1 

1 
1 
2 

""2" 

1 

eart  disease ............ 

1  1 

1 

3 

3 
a2 
bl 

1 

4 
1 

4 

%  firrinDe. 

1 

I 

a4 

^  ©•■•Kf^    ............... 

ocKiaw ................. 

6  1 

Falmi  tri  tinn 

"'  4 

4 

1 

5 

5 

[ania 

01 

el 

fAftalAfl  .-._    

1 

1 

bl 

1 

a9 

52 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

[Aiiiuffitis .......... 

1 



1 

a2 

[nrdered. ............... 

1  1 

1 

...... 

5 

1 

Irf  ap"e 

1 
5 

a2 
5 

8 



dll 

Ar«]vsis              - .... 

dl 

lennsv  ................. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

...... 

1 

oisoninff 

1 

I 

1 
1 
2 

1 

...... 

2 

ninsv ..-. ............ 

'  i  

1  

1  

1 

Jienmatism  ....1........ 

1          1 


2 

3 

IhAnmAtisni  of  heart. . . . 

1 

CUT  vv         .......•••1 ' 1 1 

1 

1 

trangulation  of  bowels. . 
^eetmug 

8 

1 
22 

1 

1 

3 

1 

/27 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 
2 

/18 

eh 

3 

1735 

e5 

VhooniniT  couf^h ......... 



3 

ifot  reponed.  ...•. 

2 

4           1 

eb 

A5 

164 

Total 

40 

17 

14 

i76 

22 

24 

15 

1:71 

266 

«42 

133 

ml69 

Grand  total 

62 

39 

16 

nl23 

49 

42 

18 

1:119 

0I2O 

p86 

138 

9274 

a  Including  l.ase  not  reported. 
b  Age  not  reported. 
e  Sex  not  reported. 
d  Inclading  2,  ages  not  reported, 
einclading  1,  sex  not  reported. 
/Inclnding  3,  ages  not  reported, 
ff  Including  3,  sex  not  reported. 
A  Including  2,  sex  not  reported. 

i Including  6,  sex  not  reported ;  6,  ages  not  reported;  and  13,  sex  and  ages  not  reported. 
i  Including  5,  agee  not  reported, 
c  Inclnding  10,  ages  not  reported. 
I  Including  4,  sex  not  reported. 
a» Including  9,  sex  not  rei)orted;  15,  ages  not  reported;  and  18,  sex  and  ages  not  reported, 
n  Including  6,  agea  not  reported, 
o  Including  9,  sex  not  reported. 
p  Including  5,  sex  not  reported. 
q Including  18,  sex  not  reiwrted;  16,  ages  not  reported;  and  14,  sex  and  ages  not  reported. 


I 


3G6 


MJLLETDT  OP   THE   DEPARTMSliT   OF   LABCML 


TAhUS,  XllL— «lCK3iE?fi5,  BV  f?AXITABY  COXDITIOX  OF  HOUSES. 

ATLANTA.  CA.-16  GKOrTS. 


I'crsons  ei«  k  dar- 
ing rear. 


Dcvs  of  &i<  kiiir^s. 


haitiUry  t-Artuliiiou  of  lufuaeM. 


Nnmber 

DCFAoiu  I  Persons 

*^  •  dumber.   PerceoL,   report-    .  Total.    ATcrage. 


lAi^Ui  «n<l  air; 

(i'hhI  , .. 

Fair 


ii;iil 


Vtiitilatiofi; 

Fair.,.. 
I»a*l 


iintuX 

Vuir 

Hail 

Otttnldn  NriiiltAry  coadition: 

(Jood 

Fair 

Had 


577 
348 
367 

537 
328 
427 

426 
527 
839 

439 
264 

580 


I 


163 
126 

lao 

153 
102 
154 

122 
177 
110 

132 

80 

207 


28.25 
36.21 
32.70 

28.49  , 

31.10 

38.07 

28.64 
33.50 
32.45 

27.79 
30.30 
35.14 


128 
101 


5,819 

6.268 


lis 

124 

77 

133 

4,471 

6,050 

97 
141 

•6 

5,259 
5,588 
6,601 

103 

61 

170 

4,941 
2,676 
8,831 

45.46 
6dL27 
42.75 

47.80 
53.06 
45.49 

54.32 
39. 0 
S&31 

47.97 
43.87 
5L95 


XA8HVILLE,  TENX.— 10  GEOUPS. 


Ll^lit  and  oir: 

(iood 

Kiilr 

Mud 

Vnitlltttlou: 

(iDOd 

Fair 

JJail 

(f(M)d 

Fair 

Had 

OutNido  nauitftry  conditioai 

(iood 

Fair 

liml 


99 

114 
46 

02 

01 

106 

73 

79 

107 

86 

116 

57 


3,281 
3,734 
1,414 

3,346 
2,103 
2,963 

2,078 
3,020 
3,328 

2,879 
3,929 
1,624 

33.17 
32.75 
80.74 

34L87 
34. 4B 

28.M 

28.17 

38.30 
31.10 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.-l  GROUP. 


I.l^ht  and  air: 

(Sood 

Fair 

»ud 

Vontllutions 

Good 

Fair 

Had 

Clcaullni  ;iii: 

Good 

Fair 

Had 

Oul^ido  naultnrv  condition: 

Good 

Fair 

Fuid 


159 

173 
34 

138 

102 
131 

m 

225 
61 

116 

78 

172 


29 

47 
6 

28 
19 
35 

14 

67 
11 

29 
11 

42 


18.24 
27.17 
17.65 

2L05 
18.63 
26.72 

17.50 

25.33 
18.03 

25.00 
14.10 
24.42 


25 

39 

6 

26 
16 
28 

12 

48 
10 

27 
11 
32 


1,214 
1,623 

492 

1,073 
1.162 
1,094 

097 

2.120 
503 

988 

819 

1, 522 


COKDITIOH   OF  THJC   Ml&BO   Bf  TAEiaUS   CITIES. 


1— SICKNESS,  BY  SA2STTAKY  CONDITION  OP  HOUSES— Cod  eluded. 

OTJBt£&  CITrBS--29  GBOUPS. 
pa.and  tUxeo  families  arc  not  incladeil,  as  sanitary  condition  of  bouses  was  not  roported.] 


* 
Kntnber 

Persons  sick  dur- 
ing year. 

Days  of  sickness. 

y  condition  of  hoosea. 

of 
Iiersons. 

N'umber.   Percent. 

Persons 
report- 
ing. 

Total. 

Avcra^jo. 

; 

1,081 
547 
308 

1,087 
530 
313 

1,127 
483 
826 

919 
089 
328 

246 
211 
114 

271 

180 
120 

257 
192 
122 

230 
215 
128 

22.76 
38.57 
37.01 

24.03 
33.58 
38.34 

22.80 
39. 75 
37.42 

25.03 
31.20 
3&41 

173 

143 

86 

104 

110 

92 

171 

132 

99 

165 

147 

00 

7,801 
4,560 
4,450 

8,849 
3,577 

4,451 

0,458 

5,000 

.  5, 419 

5,038 
7,141 
4,098 

45.44 

31.  9B 

51.74 

45.61 

30.84 

48.38 
37.77 

37.88 

54.74 

iry  Goudition : 

34.17 

43.58 

45.53 

Table  XIV.— SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  HOUSES. 
ATLANTA,  GA.-16  GROUPS. 


Nnmber  of  lioases  baring — 


imbor. 


Light  and  air. 


Ycntilation. 


Good.I  Fair.  I  Bad.  Good.'  Fair.    Bad 


14 

20 
0 


15 

1 

22 

4 
18 
5 
3 
1 


1 

5 

15 

12 


9 


1 
1 

1 


7 
17 


14 
9 


5 

» 

3 

14 

8 

7 

15 

120 


15 
5 


15 
1 

21 
1 

17 
5 


1 

4 

5 

15 

12 


4 

3 


80 


82       112 


10 
1 
5 
I 
4 


7 
8 


73 


Cleanliness. 


Outsido  sanitary 
condition. 


1 

1 


7 
17 


12 


13 
18 

5 
15 

4 


Good. 


14 

15 

9 

0 

9 


1 
18 

5 
11 

6 

3 


07 


98 


Fair. '  Bad.  Hood.'  Fair. ,  Bad. 


1 
6 
Z 
4 

12 


15 

10 
2 

10 
7 
4 
6 
4 

13 
0 


1 
4 
5 
3 

17 


11 

1 

18 

4 

Q 

3 

4 
2 
3 


12 
0 

13 
2 
5 


105 


96 


10 

0 

15 

1 

3 

18 

3 

8 

1 

11 

7 

1 

0 

3 

4 



3 
15 

2 
17 


11 
1 
9 


15 
15 
12 
15 
13 


130 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  GROUPS. 


14 

4 

5 

17 

3 

3 

8 

7 

13 

5 

7 

12 

6 

7 

11 

7 

13 

9 

3 

11 

12 

2 

11 

11 

10 

11 

4 

11 

10 

4 

0 

7 

14 

10 

1 

15 

8 

2 

12 

10 

8 

11 

2 

9 

9 

3 

7 

8 

18 

3 

3 

16 

8 

16 

1 

11 

11 

2 

U 

i 

12 

11 

2 

0 

11 

5 

5 

8 

12 

6 

10 

18 

7 

9 

16 

11 

110 

93 

39 

107 

06 

60 

90 

74 

8 

7 

3 

9 

3 

0 

7 

11 

10 

14 


11 
10 
11 
10 
13 

9 
16 
12 

6 


78 


£8 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.-l  GROUP. 


9 

10 
13 

6 
10 

11  I 

14 

13 


99 


43 

46 

8 

37 

29 

81 

25 

56 

16 

30 

21 

5 
1 
9 
2 
7 


1 

5 
12 

45 


40 
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Table  XIV.— SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  HOUSES— Concluded, 

OTHER  CITIE&-32  GB0UP8. 


Number  of  housea  having— 

Group  u umber. 

Light  and  air. 

Yentilation. 

Cleanliness. 

Ontaide  sanitarj* 
condition. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good.  Fair.    Ba«irr 

1 

8 
5 
7 

18 
26 
10 
I 
6 
11 

8 
6 
6 
18 
27 
8 

7 
4 

1 

4 

...... 

1 

4  1        4 

2 

4 

8 

'2 

3 

8 

....„ 

•m.     1               -m      . .  •  w.       .^^ 

4           4                     ^ 

3 

9  ,        7 
17           1 

J 
8          9 

4 

17    '             ~  - 

5 

1 
2 
9 

5 

4 

6 

16 

4 

...... 

27 
11 

27 
11 

3 

11 

4 

""is* 

13 

4 

0 

4 
9 

1 
1 
6 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
5 
...... 

..  ..► 

7 

9 

8          7 

10          4 

1           4 

13  0 

14  5 

1 

8 

6 

1 

*'6* 

1 
2 

8 

3 

5  i 

0 

6 
6 

9 

10' 

10 

6    ..  _ 

11 

4 

14 
4 

15 
8 
2 

8 

4 
3 

1 

7 

12 

5 
"2' 

6i • 

12 

3  16 

4    

"  1 

13 

4 
15 
9 
2 
6 

""is' 

8 

14 

15 
10 

i 

15 

6 
'"5 

2 
2 
3 

1 

i 

4 
....„ 

3 
3 
2 
8 
2 
2 

'"'4' 

a2 
a8 
...... 

6 
lb) 

3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
6 
...... 

5 

'02' 
a9 

1 
1 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

•■"Y 

3 
5 
2 
2 
3 

*i3* 

10 

...... 

al 

ia) 

12 

3 

ib) 
ib) 
ib) 

^^   ^^    ^i. .  1 

I 

10 

2    - 

"  1                   * 
1 

17 

10 
8 

4 
1 

4 
1 

7 

18 

I 

19 

""z 

13 
2 
4 

13 

4 

a2 

a4 

1 
1 

ib) 

ib) 

1 

1 
5 

2 
...... 

ai 

a  17 
2 
1 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

4 

4 

2 

20 

1 
5 

""3" 

1 
I 

a4 

a  17 
2 
2 

ib) 

ib) 

lb) 

1 

4 

13 

12 

14 

12 

a4 

a4 

12 

3 

ib) 

1 
13 

1 

21 

" 'is' 
9 

18 

10 

a3 

al 

11 

"ib)" 
ib) 
ib) 

18 
2 
3 

'5' 

al 

a3 

""b 

ib) 
ib) 
ib) 

5 

22 

13 
0 
6 

11 
a2 

(«) 
10 
8 
(b) 
ib) 
ib) 

2    _       

23 

3                     2 

19     

25 

13      

a7           <a) 

27 

(a)    !          *»21 

;              1 

29 

--..•                    2 

ib)            <?> 

31 

ib)        ib) 
ib)        ib) 

ib            <*' 

lb)    '      c*> 

I 

1 

Total 

c2U 

cll6 

1    e59 

1 

c220 

el08 

c61 

6235 

elOl 

c53 

6163 

el45 

i 

1 

6 
1 

i 


a  Not  including  one  house,  not  reported. 

b  Not  reported. 

6  See  preceding  notes. 


Table  XV.— GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOUSES. 


ATLANTA,  GA.— 16  GEOXJPS. 


Group 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

n 

14 
15 
10 


Character 

of 
neighbor- 
hood. 


Good 

Goo<l 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fair. 

Fair  . 

Fair  . 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair . 

Bad.. 

Bail.. 

Bad.. 

Bad.. 

Bad.. 


Character  of  houses. 


Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Very  poor 

Good 

Frame,  part  in  block,  part  detached 
Frame,  with  piazzas  and  hallways.. 

Frame,  d  e taciied .' 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached,  very  old  and  open 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detache<i 

Frame,  detiched,  poor 

Frame,  detached 


Houses 

in 
group. 


15 
22 
15 
15 
24 
17 
15 
15 
22 
18 
18 
22 
18 
10 
15 
15 


Number  of  hoa«e* 
having— 


Bath-    Water- 
rooms.  '  closets. 
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Table  XV.— GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOUSES— Conducted. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.— 10  GROUPS. 


ap 
in- 

r. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 


Character 

of 
neighbor- 
hood. 


Good 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Fair, 
Fair. 


Character  of  hoasea. 


Frame, 
Frame, 
Frame, 
Fair... 
Frame, 
Frame, 
Frame, 
Frame, 
Frame, 


detached, 
detached, 
detached. 


detached, 
detached, 
detached, 
detached, 
detached. 
Bad ;  Frame,  detached . 


Houses 

in 
gronp. 


23 

25 
25 
25 
25 
21 
24 
24 
25 
25 


Number  of  liouses 
having — 


Bath- 
rooms. 


Water 
dosots. 


Privi. 


22 
25 
25 
25 
25 
21 
20 
24 
25 
25 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.— 1  GKOUP. 


1     Fair 


OTHER  CITIES— 32  GROUPS. 


X   ;  Good. 

2  I  Good. 

3  Good  . 
ft  I  Good  . 
^  Good  . 
ft  Good  . 
7'  Good. 
d  Good. 
^  Good  . 
3  Good  . 
I.  Good  . 
2  Good . 
»  i  Good. 
t  I  Good  . 
S   i  Fair.. 

5  Fair.. 
T  Fair., 
i  Fair.. 
*  Fair.. 
J   I  Fair.. 

1  I  Fair.. 

2  Fair.. 
a      Fair . . 

6  Bad... 
5  Bad... 
S      Bad... 

7  Bad... 

8  Bad... 
d      Bad... 

0  (ft) 

1  (6) 

2  (b) 


Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame 

Frame,  in  blocks 

Fair 

Fair 

Frame 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached  

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  detached 

Brick 

Fair 

Frame,  detached 

Frame,  part  in  blocks,  part  detached 

Frame,  one-story 

Frame,  ainsle  and  doable 

Bad.......:. 

Frame  and  brick,  in  Uocks 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 


8 

9 

17 

18 

27 

13 

10 

17 

16 

6 

24 

19 

6 

15 

16 

4 

16 

4 

4 

5 

18 

15 

15 

19 

16 

9 

22 

13 

10 

6 

6 

7 


1 
11 


11 


15 


6 

7 


11 
15 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


(6) 
(b) 
(b) 


(b) 
ib) 
(b) 


5 


8 

9 
17 
18 
L»4 
13 
10 
16 
16 

6 
24 
19 

4 


16 

4 
16 
4 
4 
5 
18 
6 


19 

16 

«H 

a  21 

12 


o 


ib) 
(b) 
(6) 


a  Not  including  1  house  not  reported. 
b  Not  reported. 
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The  Ninth  Aunual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  relatiug  to 
building  and  loan  associations  embraced  practically  all  active  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  were  a  year  old  or  over,  and  gave  very 
complete  data  coucerning.  the  vai'ious  phases  of  tkeir  business  for 
their  resijectivo  fiscal  years  ending  nearest  to  January  1, 1803.    Aa 
effort  has  now  been  made  to-  secure  the  most  important  fticts  regarding 
such  associations  for  a  more  recent  date,  in  order  that  a  eompanson. 
with  the  report  of  four  years  ago  might  be  made.    Data  have  been, 
secured  from  14  States  whose  laws  require  returufi  from  buildins" 
and  loan  associations  to  be  made  to  some  State  official.    The  effort  t( 
secure  similar  data  from  other  States  did  not  meet  with  success.    Ii 
Bome  of  these  lattercaFse* their  first  reports  were  just  being  compiled ; 
others,  reports  were  made  to  the  proper  State  official  but  the  data  wer 
either  very  incomplete  or  related  only  to  associations  located  outside 
the  State  doing  business  in  the  State,  no  report  being  required  by  la' 
from  associations  located  in  the  State;  in  others,  no  provision  had  bec^ 
made  by  the  State  for  compiling  and  printing  the  reports  of  individu  s 
associations  received;  and  in  still  others,  there  were  no  legal  requir* 
ments  whatever  as  to  reports  from  building  and  loon  aasociatioiis. 

Tables  1,  2,  and  3,  following,  embrace  the  data  secured  from  t^-»L  « 
recent  reports  of  the  14  States  from  which  comparatively  compl^^^Cre 
data  were  obtainable,  and  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  these  Stat-«3s 
are  properly  representative  of  the  conditions  for  the  whole  count:^:*^", 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  over  76  per  cent  of  all  the  building  aDd  lo^^^u 
associations  of  the  United  States  existing  January  1, 1803,.  the  facts  finr 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Ninth  Annuallteport  of  the  Departmfe»:i t^: 


Table   1.— NUMBKU  AND   VALUE  OF  SHAllKS^   OUTSTAlTDrNG   OF  ASSOCIATIOXl 

14  STATES,  1805-96. 


y 


Stato. 


California « • 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana « 

Maine 

Massacliusetts 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kew  Hampshiro 

Now  JerRoy 

Now  York* 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tenueasco 

Total 

a  Including  unearned  premiums. 

b  Including  items  of  premium,  interest,  and  fines. 

cNot  reported. 

d  Not  including  dues  in  arrears. 
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Associations. 

SbarM  out- 
standing. 

Total 

Number 

nnmboT. 

reporting. 

147 

147 

1 

362,856 

14 

13 

55. 912 

720 

726 

2,  330,  436 

502 

501 

814,811 

33 

33 

42,817 

119 

119 

461. 913 

292 

288 

299,663 

81 

78 

70,615 

18 

18 

(c) 

310 

301 

693,  810 

383 

361 

1,414,160 

785 

745 

1, 256, 872 

1,131 

1,131 

1,7SI6,311 

70 

70 

383,817 

4.017 

4, 531 

/9. 985, 999 

In»t«llia«^*^^ 
dues  paitl.    i"' 

paid-up  n.xi*} 
prepaid  8  to«'J>. 

ana  profi'^- 


a  $19, 339.  528 

1.5«>I.£i 
75.73^,777 

32  »'^.  §'l 

620,403.52* 

21,926.5*4 

3, 634.  743 

61.779.  s^ 

78.792.  g5i 
697,077,  'ij 

*7449,W3,0^ 


« Including  matured  shares  in  1  association-^i 
/Not  including  sbarcafor  New  Hanii»hire  *^^ 
reported. 
flrSee  preceding  notes. 
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Table  2— ASSETS  OP  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  14  STATES,  1896-96. 


Stata. 


omia 

teeticnt..... 

oia 

ma 

,0 

lachosetta.. 

miri 

'aflka 

Hampsbiro 

Jersey 

York 

isylvaDia... 
aeaseo 

Total 


AsMta. 


Loans. 


Caah  en 
liand. 


$18. 843, 

1,804, 

72,580. 

33, 033, 

2. 304, 

19,278, 

23,304, 

3,089s 

1.  742, 

(a) 

44, 215, 

83,  309, 

DO,  151, 

9, 663, 


284 
783 
419 
955 
802 
530 
140 
980 
747 

710 
500 
520 
913 


$545,  374 

80,167 

2, 850, 919 

1,268,080 

84, 375 

795,397 

485,130 

02.890 

67,818 

(a) 

2, 057, 703 

4, 719, 307 

2,  701.  88G 

378,  504 


All  other. 


$2, 081, 651 

46,713 

7, 195, 920 

1, 042, 979 

80,  707 

478,740 

2,  963, 676 
775,968 

42,  505 

(a) 

3,  805. 270 

4, 092,  784 
6,  666,  506 
3, 388,  318 


Total. 


$21, 470, 309 

1, 031, 668 

82, 639, 258 

34, 347, 023 

2, 469, 884 

20, 552, 667 

26, 352, 95S 

3,  924,  778 

1, 853, 070 

38. 882, 110 

50, 168, 683 

02, 121, 651 

99, 519,  918 

b  13, 425, 765 


0402,  327,  299  '«16, 103, 568   c32, 351, 757  I  d489, 659,  734 


a  Not  roporteil. 

b  This  total,  althoaf^h  $5,000  less  than  tho  snm  of  the  items,  is  apparently  correct. 

c  Xot  incIndSng  amonnt  for  Ke\r  Jorsoy  not  reported. 

d  Sec  preceding  notes. 


Table  3.— LIABILITIES  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  IX  14  STATES,  1S05-96. 


State. 


Liabilities. 


Installment 

dnes  paid  in 

and  paid-up  and 

prepaid  stock. 


Trofita. 


►rnia 

^clicnt 

is 

Qa 

> 

^chusetts.. 

uri 

mka 

Uampsbiro 

•«?r8ey 

VTork. 

*ylvanla. . . 
*««co 

Total 


$14,191,923 

b  1,  497, 753 

57, 954.  956 

28, 460,  280 

d2, 356, 549 

17, 217,  776 

17, 356,  496 

2,  744,  414 

1,334,417 

29,  843,  237 

35,001,030 

d78,702,G64 

/86, 694,  994 

p  10, 141,093 


a$5,147,605 

c  94. 168 

17,  780.  821 

4, 369,  589 

/3, 186, 038 

4, 570,  375 

880,329 

445, 479 

8, 070,  538 

8, 573, 364 

10,  382, 783 
/i2,  551,  372 


1383,590,588  i06,052,460 


All  other. 


$2, 130, 781 

339,  742 

6, 903, 481 

1, 517, 148 

113,  335 

148.853 

4,  426,  084 

300,035 

73, 174 

968, 335 

6, 594,  289 

13,  328,  987 

2, 442, 142 

730,  300 


40,  016, 686 


Total. 


$21, 470, 309 

1,931,663 

82,  639,  258 

34, 347, 023 

2, 469, 884 

20, 532, 667 

26,  352, 955 

3,  924, 778 

1, 853, 070 

38,  882, 110 

50, 168, 683 

92. 121,  651 

99,  519,  918 

13, 425,  705 


489,  G59, 734 


a  Including  nnenmcd  prcminmR. 

b  Inolading  profits  in  2  associations. 

e  Profits  in  2  associations  includcil  iu  dues  paid  in. 

d  Inclnding  profits. 

e  Profits  incladed  in  dttes  paid  in. 

/Including  items  of  premlam,  interest,  and  fines. 

a  Including  raatnred  shares  in  1  and  profits  in  7  associations. 

n  Profits  in  7  associations  incladed  in  dues  paid  in^ 

i  See  preceding  notes. 
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The  following  tables,  numbered  4,  5,  and  6,  similar  in  form  to  Tables 
1,  2,  and  3,  show  like  data  for  the  14  States  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  Ninth  Annual  Rei)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  from  which 
they  are  drawn,  namely,  the  fiscal  year  of  the  associations  embraced 
in  that  report  nearest  to  Jannary  1, 1893: 


Table  4.— NUMBER   A.ND  VALUE  OF  SHARES    OUTSTANDING  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  DT 

14  STATES,  JANUARY  1,  ia93. 

[An  effort  wag  mado  to  seonre  the  facts  for  these  associations  aa  they  existed  at  the  end  of  their 
respective  fiscal  years  nearest  to  January  1,  1883.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  this  was  not  possible,  aod 
the  facts  for  an  earlier  or  later  fiscal  year  were  taken.] 


State. 


California 

Connecticut  . . . . 

Illiuois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
TenucHsee 

Total 


Associations. 

Installment 
dues  paid  in, 

paidnp  and 
prepaid  stock, 

and  profits. 

Shares  out- 

Totol 
nnmber. 

Number 
reporting. 

133 

standing. 

134 

391, 222 

$15,630.2ra 

15 

15 

18,266 

433,538 

685 

669 

2, 672, 183 

60.250,823 

453 

445 

573,  263 

24,844,591 

29 

29 

33,  472 

1.301.040 

116 

115 

366.100 

13,580.231 

387 

366 

465,388 

28,930,M5 

73 

70 

51,667 

2,886,399 

17 

17 

55,406 

l,043,4W 

288 

288 

577. 163 

29,991,121 

418 

418 

1,  294,  746 

30,801,623 

724 

721 

1, 036,  IM 

64.294.696 

1,302 

1,079 

1. 603, 787 

77,302,367 

78 

78 

362,008 

10,160,203 

4,499 

4,443 

9,  500, 755 

370,471.S8» 

Table  5.— ASSETS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  14  STATES,  JANUARY  1,  1893. 

[An  effort  was  made  to  socnro  tho  facts  for  these  associations  as  they  existed  at  the  end  of  tb«f 
rcBpectivo  fiscal  years  nearest  to  January  1, 1893.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  this  was  not  possible,  »^ 
the  facts  for  an  ^rlier  or  later  fiscal  year  were  taken.] 


Stato. 


Assets. 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

MisBonri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennnylvauia... 
Tennessee 

Total 


Loans. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

All  other. 

$17, 449,  759 

$238,  789 

$405,043 

441,390 

30, 425 

5,530 

71, 044.  322 

2, 075, 668 

2,651,569 

25,  603,  511 

690.875 

329,409 

1,  304,  086 

53,627 

17, 614 

12, 788.  292 

603,208 

261,830 

33,544,580 

521.  346 

1, 775, 634 

2, 730,  880 

99,848 

242,835 

1, 317,  077 

46,200 

84,212 

30,  274. 948 

724.892 

714, 841 

31,  098,  881 

1,075.429 

834,242 

64,  175.  952 

2,  367.  383 

1, 083, 039 

75. 435,  329 

1, 992,  276 

4, 443, 859 

11, 728,  329 

363,529 

805,507 

378, 087, 336 

10. 883, 395 

13.  654, 664 

Total. 


$18.05^ 

75.771.^=*- 
26,623, 
1.3T5. 

13. 65  J. 
35,841, 

3.073, 

1.447. 
31,714. 
a3.0O8^ 
67.626- 
81,870^ 
12,     " 


2r3J 

3^ 


365 


403, 47^^ 
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Tablb  6— liabilities  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  14  STATES,  JANUARY  1,  1893. 

[An  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  facts  for  these  associations  as  they  existed  at  the  end  of  their 
'espective  fiscal  years  nearest  to  January  1,  1893.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  tbiH  was  not  posMlble,  and 
he  facta  for  an  earlier  or  later  fiscal  year  were  taken.] 


State. 


I^ifomia 

lOnnecticnt 

Uinois 

adiana 

(aine 

lassachaaetts.. 

fiiisouri 

ebraska 

ew  Hampehtre 

ew  Jersey 

ew  York 

bio 

innsylTania... 
eaaee 

Total 


Liabilities. 


Installment 

dues  paid  in 

and  paid-up  and 

prepaid  stock. 


Profits. 


$11,815,944 

401, 539 

58, 647, 749 

21, 323, 923 

1, 228,  710 

11, 775, 263 

21, 323, 431 

2, 074, 304 

888,066 

24. 089, 495 

26, 988, 669 

62, 118. 882 

62, 705, 562 

8,323,960 


$3, 884, 331 

32,059 

15, 603, 074 

3, 520, 668 

72, 330 

1, 804,  988 

7, 607,  374 

812,095 

155.431 

5, 901, 626 

3, 812, 964 

2,175,814 

14, 596, 805 

1, 836, 243 


808,706,487  j  61,766,802 


All  other. 


$2, 443. 316 

43, 747 

6, 520, 736 

1, 779, 204 

74,187 

73,  079 

6. 910, 755 

187, 164 

403,992 

1, 723, 560 

2, 206, 929 

3, 331, 678 

4, 568, 597 

2, 737, 162 


Total. 


$18, 093, 591 

477,  345 

76, 771, 659 

26, 62J,  795 

1, 375.  227 

13, 653, 330 

35,841,560 

3, 073, 563 

1, 447, 489 

31, 714, 681 

33,008,552 

67, 626,  374 

81, 870, 964 

12,897,365 


33, 004, 106       403. 475, 895 


For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  following  recapitulation  is  given, 
lowing  the  totals  from  Tables  1,  2,  and  3,  which  embrace  the  data 
scored  from  the  reports  of  14  States  for  1895-96;  the  totals  from 
ables  4,  5,  and  6,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  Ninth  Annual 
ei>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  giving  similar  information  as 
ables  1,  2,  and  3  for  the  same  States  for  the  fiscal  years  of  the 
ssociations  embraced  therein  ending  nearest  to  January  1,  1893,  and 
milar  totals  for  the  remaining  34  States  included  in  the  Ninth  Annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor: 

CONDITION  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  JAKUABY  1,  1893,  AND  1895-96,  COMPARED. 


Items. 


cytalnnmber  of  associationa 

nmberof  associations  reporting 

^ares  outstanding 

kstaUment  dnea  paid  in,  paid-up  and  prepaid  stock, 
&nd  profits 

»aet«: 

Loans 

Cash  on  hand 

All  other 

Total 

^Abilities: 

Initallnient  dnea  paid  in  and  prepaid  and  paid- 

_  ap  stock 

Profits 

A^U  other 

Total 


1895-96. 


Fisaal  year  ending  nearcBt  to 
January  1,  1893. 


14  States. 

14  States. 

34  States. 

4,617 

4,531 

a  9, 985, 999 

$449, 643, 048 

4,499 

4,443 

9, 500,  755 

$370, 471, 289 

1,430 

1,395 

3, 755, 117 

$113,  971, 071 

&402,327.299 
b  16. 103, 568 
&32,351.757 

378, 937, 336 
10,  883.  395 
13,  654,  664 

114, 559, 052 
3, 173,  Oil 
7, 6*5,  427 

e489, 669, 734 

403,475,395 

126, 377, 490 

383, 590, 588 
66,052,460 
40, 016, 686 

308, 705, 487 
61, 765, 802 
33, 004, 106 

95,073,357 
18,898,314 
11, 405,  819 

489, 659,  734 

403,475,395 

125,  377, 490 

?  ^ot  including  shares  for  New  Hampshire  not  reported. 
^ot  including  amount  for  New  Jersey  not  reported. 
Z.  ij?<^lQding  $38;882,110,  gross  assets  fur  New  Jersey',  t 

■'•cnnesiee. 


and  not  including  $5,000,  discrepancy  in  assets 
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It  is  seen,  by  reference  to  tkia  reeapitalation^  that  in  the  11  States 
embraced  in  the  statement  for  1895-96  'svere  located  at  the  date  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Rci)ort  7G.1  per  cent  of  the  aetrre  a^s^eeiattona  of  ilm 
country  a  year  old  or  over,  representing  71.7  per  cent  of  the  outstand- 
ing shares  and  76.5^  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  installment  dues  paid  in, 
l)aid-up  and  prepaid  stock,  and  profits  of  all  associations  of  the  United 
States. 

Comparing  the  figures  for  11  States  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
Ninth  Animal  Report  of  the  Connmissioner  of  Labor^  the  fiscal  year  <Hf 
the  associations  ending  nearest  to  January  1, 1893,  with  the  figures  &r 
those  11  Sfeates  as  shown  by  recent  State  reports  for  1895-96,  a  growth 
is  noticed  in  every  item.    The  total  number  of  associations,  incfadiaf 
associations  not  a  year  old  aud  which  had  therefore  made  no  annsai 
rex>ort,  and  also  those  in  process  of  liquidation:  from  wbich  no  report 
was  obtainable,,  at  the  former  period  was  4,499,  while  in  1805-96^  there 
were  4,617,  an  increnfle  of  2.6  per  cent ;  the  nitmber  of  as96ei»tiens'reportr 
ing,  whiclr  rexwres^^it*,  practiealVy,  all  active  aesoeiation^  a  yearirfdor 
over,  had  increased  ftom  4,445  to  4,531,  or  2"  per  cent;  the  shares  out- 
standing had  inereaeed  fFOM'  9vS0e,7d5'  to  l^,9dovdddy  or  5a  per  eeai,  and 
the  installment  dsea  paid  in,  plifts  pakl-iiqp»and  prepakl  stoek  aad  prtita^ 
bad  increased  li^om  $37§,471^d9  to  $44)9,643^048^  er  21.4  per  ee»t.   !» 
tbdis  period  of  abont  three  years  the  total  assets  of  the  a«s«ciatious  i« 
these  14  Bta»lea  hadt  ipzrown^fsom  $4#3,473y3d6  te  ^489,650^734^  au  inereafie 
of  $86,184,339^  or  21.4  per  ce&t. 

The  following  table  shows^  in  parallel  cc^imnsy  the  shares  ontitaiul' 
ing  and  assets  for  the  two  date»  iui  eaeU  of  the  14  States  : 

SHAKES  OUTSTxVNDING  AN1>  ASSETS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS i:Jr  U  STATES^  JAXtTARJ'  *• 

1893,  AND  1805-06. 


SUt«.. 


California , 

ConnectlcTit 

Illinois 

ludiaua 

Maine 

^f  asHachuBetU . . . 

Missouri 

Kebra«ka . . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

Ohio 


Pcniisylvaxiia. 
Teuceasee . . . . 


Total 


Shares  oa 

Utanding. 

Jan.  1,1893. 

1895-06. 

391, 222 

362,856 

18,200 

55,912 

2, 072, 183 

2. 330,  436 

573,  2C3 

814, 811 

33, 172 

42,  817 

366, 100 

461,013 

465,  388 

299,663 

51,567 

70,  015 

55.406 

(fl) 

577, 163 

093, 810 

1,294,746 

1,414,166 

1, 036, 184 

1,256,872 

1,  603,  787 

1, 796,  311 

362,  008 

385,  817 

0, 500,  755 

&9,  985, 999 

Assots. 


Jan.  1, 1803. 


$18, 093, 591 

477,345 

7^,771,550 

26,623,795 

1,375,2*7 

13,653>380 

35,841,560 

S,  073, 563 

1,447,489 

31, 714, 681 

33, 008, 552 

67, 626,  374 

81, 870,  964 

12, 897, 865 


403,475,395 


.ffNot  reported. 

b  Nut  including  shares  for  New  Hampsliire  not  reported. 


1S9D-9C. 


I.«t  Jg 
3434:,^ 

99,519.?^ 
13,42i>^J^ 


489^C3(K 


-ra* 


KECENT  BSFOETS   OV    STATE  BUBEAinF  (HP   LABOR   STATISTICS. 

Mfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  1895,1896.  A.  B.  McGaflby,  Commissioner ;  ^WHliam  H. 
Klett,  Depnty  Commisstoner.    VIII,  89  pp. 

Following  are  the  moro  important  subjects  treated  in  tliis  report: 
fievicw  of  industrial  conditions,  18  pages;  indnstrial  statistics,  20 
pages;  labor  organizations,  11  pages;  cost  of  living,  2  pages;  strikes 
and  lockouts,  34  pages. 

Industrial   Conditions. — Under  this  caption  is   given  a  brief 
rerview  ef  tliemining  and  manttfaetnring  industries)  the  bnildiBg  trades, 
r^tilway  employment,  the  results  of  ti»o  eight-hour  law^  employment 
a^encieS)  accidents  aud  fatalities,  labor  organizations,  female  labor,  the 
unemployed,  sanitary  condition  of  workshops,  etc.,  farming  and  stock- 
raising  industry,  convict  labor,  the  Chinese  labor  question,  and  labor 
difiiiculties.    As  regards  the  general  industrial  condition,  the  commis- 
fsisoner  reports  that  ^<  the  past  two  y«acs  (1S95  and  1S96)  have  witnessed 
^  gradual  yet  steady  improvement  along  the  lines  of  returning  pros- 
perity.   The  demand  for  the  employment  of  labor  is  the  most  reliable 
of  all  industrial  barometers,  and,  judged  from  this  standpoint,  Colo- 
nwlo  has  every  reason  for  congratulation  upon  present  and  encourage- 
ment for  future  conditions."    The  eight-hour  law^  for  labor  ujyon  public 
^orks  Is  very  generally  disregarded,  especially  by  contractors,  and  the 
^Jistitutionality  of  the  law  is  being  tested  in  the  courts.    The  number  of 
^cideats  and  fatalities  among  laboring  men  in  Colorado  was  below  the 
^<^rag«s.    In  the  metalliferous  mines,  employing  a  total  of  15,9IG  men, 
*ero  were  292  accidents,  resulting  in  145  deaths  and  147  injuries.    In 
tae  coal  mines^  employing  7,454  men,  there  were  231  accidents,  resnlt- 
^H  iu  84  deaths  and  147  injuries. 

Inbtisxrial   Statistics.— This  portion  of  the  report  consists  of 

^**>le8  showing  thenumber  of  employees,  average  wages,  average  hours 

^  ^abor  per  day,  and  average  number  of  days  employed  per  month  in 

^^  inrning,  smelting,  railroad,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the 

^*<i.    It  also  includes  statistics  of  accidents  in  the  mining  industry, 

j^  of  capital  invested  by  certain  manufacturing  industries,  the  value 

their  products,  etc. 

^-^^Uoii  Organizations. — There  are  about  75  labor  organizations  in 

^  State.    The  following  table  shows  the  average  membership  for  1895 
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jkud  1896  and  the  average  hoars  of  labor,  daily  wages,  and  days  of 
employment  per  month,  as  reported  by  various  labor  organizations: 

AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP.  HOURS   OF  LABOR.  WAGES.  AND  DAYS  OF  EMPLOTMEJbS^^ 

PER  MONTH  REPORTED  BY  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


I*abor  organisations. 


BUILDINO  TRADES. 

Brickiaven  Union  Ko.  1,  Denver 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  No.  65,  Denver 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  LeadvUle. . 

Carpenters'  Union,  Lead ville 

Granite  Cntters'  National  Union,  Denver 

Painters  and  Decorators  of  America,  Denver 

Plasterers'  Union,  Denver 

Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters  No.  8,  Denver; 

Plumbers 

Gas  fitters 

Steam  fitters 

Steam  fitters'  helpers 

PRINTINO  TRADB8. 

Typographical  Union  No.  49,  Denver: 

Newspapers  (dailv) 

Newspapers  (weekly) 

Job  otiices 

Job  Pressmen's  Union  No.  1,  Denver 

Stereotypers'  Union  No.  18,  Denver 

OTHER  OROAM/.A-:  : 

Beer  Drivers'  Union  No.  66,  Denver,  Golden,  nud  Boulder: 

Boer  drivers 

Brewery  firemen 

Brewery  st  ablemen 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Leadville 

Blac kamiths'  Union,  Leadville 

BBrt«nder8'  Union,  Leadville 

Brewers',  Maltsters',  and  Coopers'  Union,  Denver: 

Brewers  and  maltsters 

Coopers 

Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Union,  Leadville 

Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Union  No.  26,  Denver 

Barbers' Protective  Union,  Leadville 

Cigar  Makers'  Union  No.  129,  Denver 

Cigar  Makers'  Union  No.  306,  Pueblo 

Cooks'  and  Waiters'  Union,  Leadville 

Expressmen's  Union,  Leadville 

Garment  Workers'  Union,  Denver 

Laundry  Workers'  Union,  Leadville 

National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  Na  229,  Pueblo 

Musicians'  Protective  Union,  Pueblo 

Musicians'  Protective  Union  No.  51,  LeadvUle 

Musicians'  Protective  Union,  Denver 

Retail  Clerks'  Union  No.7,Denver 

Butcher  and  Grocery  Clerks'  Union,  Leadville 

United  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Engineers,  Denver 

Steam  Engineers'  Protective  Union  No.  5703,  Denver ^ 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  No.  42,  Denver : 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths 

Pattern  makers 

Engi  noers,  stationary 

Street-Kail  way  Emplovees'  Association  Na  37,  Denver: 

Cunductofs  and  gripmen 

Trackmen 

Flai^men  and  switchmen 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees'  Union ,  Denver 

Water  Carriers*  Union,  Leadville 


Member- 
ship, 

1895  and 
1806. 


150 
87 
65 
45 
50 
80 
15 

110 
10 
15 
20 


60 
20 
100 
15 
12 


55 
15 
6 
55 
30 
75 

00 

6 

15 

85 

46 

200 

62 

85 

12 

60 

150 

16 

55 

50 

200 

JOO 

200 

250 

25 

33 
2 
1 
6 

130 
20 
16 
32 
25 


8 
8 
10 
10 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 


8 

9 

0 

10 

8 


10 
10 
12 
10 
9 
11 


$4.00 
2.50 
3.25 
2.62^ 
4.00 
2.50 
3.00 

i 
4.00  ' 
3.50 
3.50 
2.00 


4.25 
3.35 
3.35 
2.00 
4.00 


2.30 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 


10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

12 

2.00 

11 

2.00 

12 

2.50 

7i 

L67 

6 

2.00 

12 

L25 

12 

2.00 

9 

LOO 

9 

.«* 

8 

2.25 

'6* 

*"*4.'io 

10 

8.00 

121 

8.18 

12 

2.00 

10 

2.50 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

10 

3.25 

12 

2.40 

104 

L75 

11 

L66 

7 

2.66 

10 

2.00 

10 

s 

90 


a 

10 
30 


S3 

20 
M 
14 
30 


28 

90 
30 
9 
9S 
9S 

SO 
28 

90 
30 
SO 

2  - 

so    ' 

90 


91' 
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Cost  of  Living. — Under  this  heading  is  given  a  table  showing 
prices  of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  etc.,  and  rent  rates  in  tbi 
Drincipal  cities  in  the  State ^  also  a  statement  showing  prices  ii| 
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1892.    A  comparison  sliows  that  in  nearly  every  item  there  lia» 
Q  a  material  reduction  in  cost,  especially  in  those  of  rent,  coal,  flour, 

iwtatoes. 

TRIKES'  AND  LOOKOUTS. — This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
th  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on 
ikes  and  Lockouts.  No  summary  of  strikes  for  1895  and  1896  is 
3n  for  Colorado.  The  rei)ort  contains  detailed  accounts  of  the  Louis- 
B  and  Leadville  miniug  strikes,  and  brief  descriptions  of  eleven  other 
kes  which  occurred  during  the  two-year  period.  All  but  two  of 
Be  were  mining  strikes. 

MISSOURI. 

hteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Missouri. 
396,    Lee  Meriwether,  Commissioner.    400  pp. 

his  report  consists  of  tliree  parts:  Part  I  relates  to  street-railway 
ichises,  82  pages,  and  taxation  of  real  estate,  47  pages;  Part  II  gives 
account  of  the  resources  and  advantages  of  Missouri,  234  pages; 
t  III  treats  of  the  fellow-servant  question,  30  pages,  farm  mortgages, 
)ages,  and  factory  inspection,  2  pages. 

trbet-Railway  Franchises. — This  subject  was  taken  up  for 
estigation  in  order  to  show  to  what  extent  the  holders  of  street-rail- 
jT  franchises  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  have  compen- 
Bd  the  public  for  the  use  of  these  privileges.  Among  the  topics 
ered  were  the  assessed  value  of  street-railway  proi)erty,  the  capital 
ck  and  bonded  debt  of  streetcar  lines,  the  actual  value  of  real  and 
sonal  property  owned  by  the  companies,  street-railway  mileage, 
Tiber  of  cars  in  use,  street-car  licenses,  franchise  rents  paid,  trips 
de,  and  passengers  carried,  etc«,  and  a  comparison  of  conditions  in 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  and  cities  in  other  States  and 
•oad. 

following  are  some  of  the  facts  reported  as  a  result  of  the  bureau's 
'estigation : 

^be  capital  stock  of  all  the  street-railway  companies  in  St.  Louis  in 
^5  was  $22,837,000  and  the  bonded  debt  $15,600,000,  making  a  total 
[>itaUzation  of  $38,437,000.  The  estimated  amount  invested  in  build- 
?  and  equipping  the  street  railways  was  $8,415,300.  The  total  assessed 
lue  of  all  this  property  was  but  $4,246,190.  During  the  same  year 
^  net  earnings  of  all  street  railways  in  St.  Louis  were  $1,902,468. 
'^8  latter  amount  would  represent  a  dividend  of  5+  per  cent  on  a 
Pital  of  $37,987,000— the  value  of  the  system  as  stated  by  the  railway 
^cials  themselves.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  considers  that 
from  this  amount  the  actual  cost  of  construction,  $8,415,360,  be 
^Qcted,  the  remainder  represents  the  value  of  the  franchises  which 
'^  city  has  granted  to  these  corporations,  namely,  $29,571,040.  In 
'^Hm  for  these  grants  the  city  receives  but  $47,500.  By  a  similar 
^thod  of  calculation  the  value  of  street-railway  franchises  in  Kanaka 
179— No.  10 10 
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City  was  reported  to  be  $6,014,580.  The  city  receives  iiotliing  in  return 
for  these  i)rivileges.  According  to  the  above  estimate  of  the  value  of 
street-railway  iiroperty  in  St.  Louis,  namely,  $37,987,000,  the  assessed 
value  is  only  11.18  per  cent  of  the  real  value.  The  average  assessed 
value  of  private  property  in  St,  Louis  is  50.40  per  cent  of  the  real  value. 
In  Kansas  City  the  real  value  of  street-railway  property  is  estimated 
at  $12,855,000,  while  the  assessed  value  is  only  $729,830. 

In  1895  the  St.  Louis  street-railway  companies  paid  a  license  of  $25 
per  car  on  714  cars.  At  the  same  time  the  assessor  found  and  assessed 
1,480  cars.  During  the  year  1895  the  gross  receipts  of  the  street  rail- 
way comi^anies  in  St.  Louis  were  $5,149,888.60.  The  cars  made  5,795,300 
trips,  and  carried  102,997,772  passengers.  The  number  of  miles  of 
railway  tracks  as  reported  to  the  city  assessor  was  210.45. 

The  conditions  in  other  cities,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  discussed 
at  considerable  length  to  show  that  much  greater  comiieusation  may 
be  paid  the  mtinicipalitj'  for  franchises,  rents,  taxes,  etc.,  and  that  the 
companies  may  still  earn  fair  dividends. 

Taxation  and  Real  Estate. — This  subject  is  presented  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  preceding.  The  object  is  to  point  out  the  nuder- 
valuation  of  property  for  assessment  ptirposes  and  the  injustice  result- 
ing from  unequal  valuation.  This  is  done  by  comparing  the  prices 
l)aid  for  i)roperty  sold  with  the  assessed  value  of  the  same  immediately 
after.  Tlie  report  shows  the  proportion  that  assessed  values  bear  to 
real  values  in  each  county,  in  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Hannibal,  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole  apart  from  St.  Loi^is 
and  Kansas  City.  Individual  illustrations  showing  unequally  assessed 
values  are  also  given. 

The  purchase  price  paid  in  5,812  real  estate  sales  was  ascertained, 
of  which  3,807  were  sales  of  farms  and  1,915  sales  of  town  aiul  city 
lots.  By  an  examination  of  the  records  it  was  found  that  real  estate 
ill  towns  was  assessed  at  4G.47  per  cent  of  its  true  value,  while  farms 
were  assessed  at  but  35.01  per  cent.  In  St.  Louis  the  assessed  valflfi 
averaged  50.40  per  cent,  while  in  Kansas  City  it  was  only  29.63  percent 
of  its  true  value.  The  proportion  that  assessed  value  bears  to  rcju 
value  in  each  county  varies  from  21.85  per  cent  in  Chariton  County  to 
80.8C  i^er  cent  in  Eeynolds  County.  As  an  illustration  of  the  uneqfl*' 
assessment  of  property,  the  following  instance  is  cited:  In  11  cases oi 
residence  property  sold  in  St.  Louis,  the  assessed  value  varied  from  ^ 
to  88  per  cent  of  its  true  value,  but  in  14  cases  of  business  property  tli® 
assessed  value  varied  only  from  24  to  42  per  cent  of  its  true  value. 

Eesources  and  Advantages  op  Missouri.— This  part  of  ^^*® 
rei)ort  is  designed  to  answer  inquiries  received  by  the  bureau  from  p^^' 
sons  seeking  information  regarding  business  oi)enings  and  social  co^' 
ditions  in  the  State,  and  points  out  the  principal  industries,  the  leadii^e 
farm  products,  the  taxable  wealth,  population,  public  debt,  and  suc** 
other  matters  as  tend  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  State  for  ho^^ 
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kers.  The  iuformation  is  given  for  each  couiity  and  for  the  cities  of 
Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

'he  Fellow-Servant  Question. — This  presentation  consists  of 
iscussion  of  the  origin  and  present  application  of  the  fellow-servant 
trine.  It  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  securing  legislation  defin< 
the  relations  between  railroad  corporations  and  their  employees  and 
Dg  the  legal  liability  between  such  corporations  and  their  employees 
injuries  suffered  by  one  employee  as  a  result  of  the  culpable  negli- 
ice  of  another  employee  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  same 
poration.  The  discussion  consists  of  a  letter  by  the  governor  of  the 
.te  to  the  legislature,  remarks  by  the  commissioner  of  the  labor 
*ean,  illustrations  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  application  of  the 
itrine,  and  instances  of  remedial  legislation  in  other  States  and 
intries. 

•^ARM  Mortgages. — This  investigation  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
ertain  whether  there  is  an  increasing  or  a  decreasing  tendency  in  the 
rtgagiug  of  farms.  The  work  was  conducted  by  special  agents  of 
i  labor  bureau,  who  examined  the  records  of  each  county  in  the  State 
i  noted  the  facts  concerning  mortgages  placed  upon  farms  in  the  four 
irs  ending  December  31, 1895.  The  information  is  presented  in  text 
1  tables  showing  the  number  of  mortgages,  amount  borrowed  on  the 
Qc,  number  of  acres  mortgaged,  etc.  The  facts  are  grouped  in  two- 
IT  periods,  the  one  covering  1892  and  1893,  the  other  1894  and  1895. 
comparison  is  made  Avith  facts  collected  and  i)resented  in  a  previous 
►ort  for  1890  and  1891. 

Hie  investigation  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  money  borrowed  by 
ssouri  farmers  and  secured  by  mortgages  on  their  farms,  and  that 
nained  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  periods,  was  $40,063,144  in 
)0-1801, 846,776,621  in  1892-1893,  and  $46,860,446  in  1894-1895.  The 
r  capita  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  was  greater  in  the  last  period 
an  ill  the  first  in  82  counties  and  less  in  32  counties.  The  total  uum- 
r  of  acres  mortgaged  and  not  released  before  the  close  of  the  two- 
iar  periods  was  4,524,082  in  1890-1891,  5,135,882  in  1892-1893,  and 
515,162  in  1894-1895. 

I'actory  Inspection. — The  report  concludes  with  an  announcement 
'^at  tlie  subject  of  factory  inspection  will  be  taken  uj)  in  a  special  report 
^^made  after  the  winter  inspection  has  been  comxileted. 

NEBRASKA. 

■^M  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
^f  Nebraska  for  the  years  1895  and  1896.  J.  H,  Powers,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner.   352  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Eesources  of 
^^aska,  8  pages;  description  of  counties,  232  pages;  mortgage  indebt- 
^•^^88,  G  pages;  farm  and  industrial  statistics,  40  pages;  miscellane- 
%  M  pages. 
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Resources. — This  chapter  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  State,  its  climate,  etc.,  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
these  advantages  can  be  utilized. 

Description  of  Counties. — A  description  is  given  of  the  natural 
features  of  each  county  by  townshiijs,  showing  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
the  water  supply,  etc. ;  also  a  map  of  each  county  with  surface  descrip- 
tion of  each  township. 

Mortgage  Indebtedness. — This  is  a  tabular  presentation  of  the 
number  and  amount  of  farm,  city,  and  chattel  mortgages  filed,  the  nam- 
ber  released,  and  the  number  of  deeds  of  foreclosure  for  each  county 
in  the  State  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1895.  It  also  contains  a 
general  statement  of  the  increase  or  decrease,  respectively,  of  these 
various  items  during  the  year. 

Farm  and  Industrial  Statistics. — In  this  chapter  are  treated 
the  subjects  of  irrigation,  the  beet-sugar  industry,  the  uses  of  alfalfa, 
creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  statistics  of  farms,  occupations, 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  manufactures,  live  stock,  and  crops. 

Miscellaneous. — This  chapter  contains  information,  gathered  from 
various  sources,  relating  to  industrial  cooperation  in  the  United  States, 
condition  of  laborers  in  the  United  States,  labor  unions  and  kindred 
organizations,  and  relations  of  governments  to  the  railroads  of  the 
world.  It  also  contains  proposed  amendments  to  the  law  establishing 
the  present  bureau  of  labor. 
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rbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  im  Oewerbehetriebe  in  Oster- 
h  iccihrend  des  Jahres  1895.  Ueraiisgegebeii  voin  Statistiscben 
^arteinent  iin  k.  k.  Haudelsministeriam.    300  pp. 

3  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  year  1895,  published 
J  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Austria,  constitutes 
th  annual  presentation  of  official  strike  statistics  for  that  country, 
for  the  preceding  years  were  reviewed  in  Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  3. 
acts  are  presented  in  a  series  of  five  tables  containing  (1)  a 
ption  of  each  individual  strike,  (2)  a  presentation  according 
)vinces,  districts,  and  principal  towns,  (3)  strikes  according  to 
ties  of  industry,  (4)  a  general  summary  of  strikes,  and  (5)  com- 
ve  figures  for  1894  and  1895.  The  report  presents,  for  the  first 
a  chapter  on  lockouts. 

iiKES. — A  comparison  of  the  strike  statistics  of  this  with  the  pre- 
»  year  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes. 
s  not  necessarily  indicative  of  an  actual  increase,  but  is  due  very 
y  to  a  more  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject  than  was  pos- 
tbe  year  before.  While  there  is  an  increased  number  of  strikes 
ted,  there  is  a  decided  decrease  since  1894  in  the  number  of  estab- 
ents  involved,  the  number  of  strikers,  and  the  number  of  working 
lost  on  account  of  strikes.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
of  the  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  establishments,  etc.,  for  the 
1891  to  1895 : 

STRIKES  BY  YEARS,  1891  TO  1895. 


Year. 


Strikes. 

Estab- 
lishiiients 
involved. 

Strikers. 

14. 025 
14. 123 

28,120 
44,075 
28,026 

Per  cont 
of  strik- 
ers of 
total  em- 
ployees. 

34.64 
57.36 
61.75 
72.59 
60.88 

104 
101 
172 
159 
205 

1,917 
1,519 
1,207 
2,468 
869 

Davs  lost. 


247, 086 
150,992 
518,511 
566.  463 
297, 845 
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The  number  of  strikes,  establislimcnts  involved,  strikers,  etc.,  in  1895 
is  shown,  by  industries,  in  the  following  table: 


STRIKES  IN  1893,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Stone,  glasfl,  chino^  and  earth- 
en vrure 

Metal  and  metallic  goods 

Machiuery  and  instruments . 

Wooden  and  caontchouo 
goods 

Lentlier,  hides,  brushes,  and 
feathers  

Textiles 

Paper  hanging 

Wearing  apparel  and  milli- 
nery   

Paper 

Food  preparations 

Building  trades 

PrintiDg  and  publishing 

Commerce  ....•••,•••■ 

Total 


Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

12,925 

6,870 

395 

3,571 

359 

7,819 

18 

1,743 

1,150 

674 

10,069 

389 

45 

Strikers. 

Others 
thrown 
out  of 
employ- 
ment. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

em- 
ployees. 

29 

37 

6 

38 

7 

29 
2 

14 

8 
7 

1 

100 

40 

6 

354 

15 

29 

5 

67 

8 

82 

158 

4 
1 

0,943 

3,694 

253 

2,336 

306 

4,085 
14 

976 
377 
514 
5,361 
147 
20 

76.93 
53.77 
64.05 

65.42 

85.24 
52.24 
77.78 

66.00 
82.53 
76.26 
53.24 
37.79 
44.44 

823 
350 

14 

130 

11 
375 

04 

22 

2 

184 

205 

869 

46,036 

28,026 

60.88 

2,005 

Now 
Strikers     ein- 


reem- 
ployed. 


plojces 

after 

strikes. 


9,752 

3,317 

143 

1.755 

252 

3,685 

9 

866 
162 
476 
5.109 
141 
18 


» 
38S 

57 

383 

31 
51 


17 

197 

28 

7» 
3 


35,685 


1,N1 


The  group  of  stone,  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware  industries  has  the 
greatest  number  of  strikers,  namely,  35.48  i)er  cent  of  all,  althougli 
the  greatest  number  of  strikes  is  found  in  the  wooden  and  caoutchonc 
goods  industries.  Next  in  order  with  respect  to  the  number  of  strik- 
ers are  the  building  trades,  19.13  per  cent;  the  textile  industries,  14.58 
per  cent;  metal  and  metal-work  industries,  13.18  per  cent,  and  wooden 
and  caoutchouc  goods,  8.34  per  cent.  All  other  industries  taken 
together  furnish  but  9.29  per  cent  of  the  strikers. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  percentage  of  strikers  and  of 
days  lost  in  the  various  groups  of  industries  during  the  years  1^^ 
and  1895: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STRIKERS  AND  OF  DATS  LOST,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  AND  iSSi- 


Industries. 


Stone,  j^liiss,  china,  and  earthen  ware 

!Motal  and  metallic  goods 

Wooden  and  caoutcliouc  goods 

Textiles 

Building  trades 

Other  iuduatrioa 

Total 


Per  cent  of  strikers. 


1894. 


1895. 


14.55 
6.24 
22.21 
14.33 
33.98 
8.09 


Per  cent  of  days  !<«*■ 


1894. 


35.48 

5.48 

13.18 

6.69 

8.34 

49.85 

14.58 

8.05 

19.13 

23.14 

9.29 

0.79 

100.00 


100.00 


100.  CO 
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erage  daratiou  of  strikes  in  1895  was  13.10  days,  which  was 
I  longer  tban  the  average  duration  for  the  preceding  year, 
est  strike  lasted  122  days.  The  followiDg  table  shows  the 
of  strikes,  by  industries : 

DURATION  OF  STEIKES  IN  1895,  BY  IXDUSTUIES, 


Industries. 

10  davs 

anu 
under. 

11  to 

20 
days. 

21  to 

30 
days. 

31  to 

40 
days. 

41  to 

60 
days. 

51  to 

GO 
days. 

■ 

Over 

00 
days. 

TotaL 

china^  and  earthen  ware 

24 

23 
5 

19 
5 

20 
1 
7 
5 
7 

23 
1 

3 
5 
1 
5 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

29 

.^tallic  goods 

1 

3 

2 

1 

37 

id  instruments 

G 

caoutchouc  sroods 

1 

3 

1 
1 

4 

L 

38 

:s,  brushed,  and  feathers 

7 

1 

I 

20 

Iff......... -. 

2 

arel  and  millinerv ............ 

3 

S 

14 

1 

8 

itions 

7 

Ics - 

i 

1 

1 

24 

Dublishins...... 

1 

8 

1 

, 

140 

28 

0 

10 

5 

6 

11 

205 

following  table  the  cause  and  not  the  strike  is  made  the  unit, 
able,  therefore,  shows  the  number  of  times  that  each  cause 
3  an  incentive  to  a  strike,  regardless  of  the  actual  nnmber  of 


CAUSES  OP  SXniKES  IN  1895,  BY  INDUSTPwIES. 


8. 

Stone, 
Klaas, 
cnma, 
and 
earth- 
en 
ware. 

Motal 

and 
motal- 

lio 
goods. 

Ma- 
chin- 
ery 
and 
instru- 
ments. 

Wood- 
en 
and 
cAont- 
chouc 
goods. 

Leath- 
er, 
liidcs, 
brash- 
es, and 
featli- 
ers. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

Wear- 
ing 
ap- 
parel 
and 
milU- 
nery. 

Pa 
per. 

1 

1 

Food 
prep- 
ara- 
tions. 

Build 

ing 

traoee. 

Otlicr 
in- 
dus- 
tries. 

To- 
tal. 

iction  of 

3 
19 

2 

5 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 
14 

2 
2 

1 
12 

3 

6 

1 

2 

19 

)f  wages, 
ritv     or 
letnod  of 

19 
2 

2 

1 
2 

86 
0 

reaso   of 
oHtionof 

1 

2 
13 

i 

1 

1 
2 

4 

c 

1  of  honni 

4 

.  •   . . 

4 

5 

31 

a  of  fore- 

5 

1 

8 
2 

5 

1 

1 
3 

.... 

1 

3 

14 

bnoxlons 

1 

. 

? 

■harge  of 

1 

3 

5 
1 

2 

4 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'!0 

ky.Mavl. 
ly    with 
)whoro... 

4 

1 

2 

9 

bnoxione 

1 

G 

1 

8 

sanitary 
Df  work- 

1 
1 

.... . 

3 

;o  of  ea- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

oard  and 

■ 

d  to  join 
lization . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2  1         11  ' 

3 

1 

V?. 

.......                    C     1                     J. 

1 

33 

42 

7 

41 

10         :^ 

14 

11 

10 

32           7 

241 

^ 

i 
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The  prevailing  causes  of  strikes,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  were 
for  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  the  discharge  of 
employees,  these  three  constituting  61  per  cent  of  all  the  causes  of 
strikes  shown  in  this  classification. 

The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  strikes, 
classified  according  to  industries : 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  IS  1895,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


IndiistrieB. 


Stono,  glass,  china,  and  earth- 
en ware 

Metal  and  metallic  goods 

Machinery  and  instruments  .. . 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc  goods . 

Leatlier,  hides,  brushes,  and 
feathers    

Textiles 

Paper  hanging 

Wearing  apparel  and  miUinery . 

Paper  

Food  preparations 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Commerce 


Total 


Succeeded. 


Strikes. 


7 
8 
2 

7 

2 
6 
2 
7 
1 
2 
10 
1 


Strikers. 


200 
508 
146 
565 

28 
408 

14 
100 

16 

95 
1,300 

13 


Succeeded  partly 


Failed. 


Total. 


Strikes.  Strikers.  I  Strikes.  Strikers.  Strikes.  Strikers. 


I 


7 
7 


8 

2 
13 


5 
2 
1 
6 


9,030 
1,596 


680 

196 
1,797 


832 

67 

71 

3,041 


15 

22 

4 

23 

3 
10 


2 
5 
4 

8 
2 
1 


623 
1,590 

107 
1,091 

82 
1,880 


38 

294 

348 

1.020 

134 

20 


29 

9,»43 

37 

3,eM 

6 

253 

38 

2,338 

7 
29 

2 
14 

8 

7 
24 


55 


3,489 


51 


17, 310 


99  I       7,227 


205 


306 


14 

m 

377 

514 

5,361 

147 

20 


Lookouts. — During  the  year  1895  lockouts  were  rei)orted  in  17 
establishments,  employing  4,521  i)ersons,  of  whom  2,317  were  locked 
out.  The  prevailing  cause  of  lockouts  was  the  observance  of  Labor 
Day,  May  1,  by  employees.  Of  the  2,317  employees  locked  out,  2,183 
were  reemployed  and  134  were  dismissed. 

NeuvQme  Rapport  Annuel  du  ComiU  Directeur  de  la  FidSration  Onvri^^ 
Suisse  et  du  Secretariat  Ouvrier  Suisse  pour  VannSe  1895,     183  pp- 

This  publication  includes  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  managing 
committee  of  the  Swiss  federation  of  labor  and  of  the  labor  secretary? 
the  proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  the  central  committee  and  of  tbe 
Swiss  labor  congress  at  Winterthur  on  April  0, 1890,  together  with  a^ 
account  in  detail  of  the  wage  demands,  strikes,  and  lockouts  durin? 
the  year  1896. 

The  returns  show  that  there  were  94  cases  of  strikes,  wage  demands, 
and  lockouts  during  the  year.    Of  these  55  were  wage  demands,  17  ^^^ 
offensive  strikes,  16  defensive  strikes, 
wage  demands  30  were  successful, 

were  failures.    Of  the  strikes  15  succeeded,  5  succeeded  partly? 
failed,  and  the  result  of  1  was  unknown.    The  lockouts  all  resul^^ 
unfavorably  to  the  employees. 


tnese  o5  were  wage  demanas,  i<  ^^''^ 
ikes,  and  6  were  lockouts.  Of  the 
1,  13  were  partly  successful,  a^d  1-^ 
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3  following  table  shows  the  demands,  strikes,  and  lockouts  by 
nations: 


ES,  LOCKOUTS,  AND  WAGE  DEMANDS,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  RESULTS  TO 

EMPLOYEES,  1895. 


Wa^  demands. 

Offensive  strikes. 

Occupations. 

Q„«       Suc- 

^«'^^- partly. 

1 

Failed. 

TotaL 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Total. 

a  ........... 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
5 
1 

1 

1 

(Tcapations  in  printing  and  pnb- 
2  trades 

liters 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

tors 

2 

2 

;©r3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i. 

B 

1 

1 

aakers 

i"""""' 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
3 
4 
7 

1 

1 

2 

kerfl. ............................. 

igta  

1 

' 

rIcerB       .......................... 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

.: i.:;:;:; 

1  • 

n  itlia  And  w&iron  malcera  ........ 

i 


' 

nti  makers  . .................. 

1 

1 

.................................. 

5 
3 

4 
3 

1 

1 

1 

t.           ............................ 

1 

«'  oni'Dlovees .................. 

meona 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

otal 

30 

13             12 

55 

8 

4 

5 

17 

Defensive  strikes.                            Lockouts. 

Occupations. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1 
Total.  1 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Sue- 
ceeded  Failed, 
partly.! 

Total. 

Total. 

J.. 

4 

occupations    in   printing 
ublisMncr  trades 

1 

1 

2 

itters  ..................... 

1 ! 

3 

3 

1 

2 

tors ....................... 

5 

tefTB - 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

i 

1 
2 

1 

0 

B 

1  

2              A 

S ■.•••..-.... 

' 

2 

7 

10 

aakers 

3 

1 

"i 

4 

i 

3             8 


1 

1 
1 

....... 

kern       ................ 

1 
1 

1 

2 

iata              

i 

2 

)rkera ....•••*••••..•••••.•- 

1 

2 

nithfl  and  wasron  makers . . 

1              1              ' 

2 

ne  Tnakera ................ 
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DECISIONS  OF  COTFETS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[Tliis  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continued  in  successive  issues,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  tbcy  occur.  All  material  i^arts  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  -words  of  the  courts,  indicated  when  short  by  quotation  inarlkS  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  exj^lauation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Chinese  Laborers — Deportation —  United  States  v.  Marh  Ying, 
76  Federal  Reporter ^  page  450. — A  motion  and  information  was  made 
in  tbo  United  States  district  court  for  tbo  district  of  Vermont  for  an 
order  of  deportation  a^^ainst  Mark  Ying,  as  an  unregistered  Chinese 
laborer.  The  court  rendered  its  decision  November  2, 189G,  and  denied 
tlie  order  asked  for. 

The  opinion  in  the  case,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Wheeler,  reads 
as  follows: 

The  respondent,  a  Chinese  person,  is  brought  in  on  a  motion  and 
information  for  an  order  of  deportation,  as  an  unregistered  laborer, 
under  the  acts  of  May  5,  1892  (27  Stat.,  c.  GO),  and  of  November  3, 1893 
(28  Stat.,  c.  14).  The  former  act,  in  this  respect  (section  C),  applied 
exclusively  to  Chinese  laborers,  without  further  designation  or  descrip- 
tion.   The  latter  act  defines  them  thus: 

*' Section  2.  The  words  laborer'  or  laborers,' whenever  used  in 
this  act,  or  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  manual  laborers,  includ- 
ing Chinese  employed  in  mining,  fishing,  huckstering,  peddling,  laun- 
drymen,  or  those  engaged  in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  i^reserving 
shell  or  other  fish  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.-' 

Each  speaks  from  its  own  date,  and  the  latter  applies  to  persons  who 
were  Chinese  laborers,  as  defined  by  it,  on  November  3, 1893.  The 
respondent  had,  according  to  what  is  shown,  been  a  peddler  for  two  or 
three  years  next  before  ^'the  first  part  of  July,  1893,"  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  trading  firm  of  Qiiang  Lun  Wah  and  Co.,  at  32  Mott 
Street,  New  Y^ork,  and  has  so  remained,  having  an  interest  therein  of 
$1,000.  If  the  act  of  1892  had  included  peddlers  with  laborers,  or  he 
had  continued  peddling  after  the  act  of  1893,  he  would  have  been 
required  to  register,  and  be  liable  to  deportation  for  want  of  doing  so; 
but  neither  happened.  The  act  of  1893  also  defines  "merchants,"  and 
he  is  said  not  to  be  a  merchant,  within  the  definition.  But  the  act  does 
not  declare  all  not  merchants  to  be  laborers,  nor  otherwise  require  reg- 
istration of  them.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  respondent  is  a 
merchant,  but  whether  ho  is  a  laborer,  and  so  liable  to  deportation  for 
want  of  registration.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a  laborer,  within  either 
common  understanding  or  the  statutory  definition  of  the  term.  Motion 
denied  and  respondent  discharged. 

386 
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iiNQSE  Laborers— Bepobtation — United  States  v.  Sun^  76 
ral  Reporter  J  page  450.— Application  was  made  in  the  United 
es  district  court  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  an  order  of  depor- 
•n  against  Suey  Sun,  as  an  unregistered  Chinese  laborer.  The 
t  rendered  its  decision  November  2, 189G,  and  denied  the  order 
d  for. 

le  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Wheeler, 
reads  as  follows: 

le  question  here  is  whether  the  respondent  is  a  Chinese  laborer, 
in  the  meaning  of  the  registration  and  deportation  acts  of  1892  ana 
(27  Stat.,  25;  28  Stat.,  7).  According  to  what  is  shown  here,  he 
and  is  a  member  of  the  trading  firm  of  Lung  Kee  and  Co.,  consist- 
)f  thirteen  partners,  at  24  Pell  Street,  N'ew  York,  in  which  he  haa 
nterest  of  $1,000,  and  of  whom  nine,  including  the  respondent, 
at  the  store,  and  he  does  the  housework  for  them,  and  in  si)are 
packs  goods  for  shipment.  He  is  argued  to  be  a  laborer  on  siccount 
lese  household  services.  In  the  Standard  Dictionary  the  defini- 
of  *' laborer"  excludes  domestic  service.  These  services  for  the 
ehold  of  partners  seem  to  be  essentially  domestic  in  their  nature, 
not  for  the  hire  that  is  associated  with  the  occupation  of  laborers 
Lch.    Order  of  deportation  denied,  and  respondent  discharged. 


mSTITTJTIONALITY  OF  STATUTE — ElGHT-HOTJB  JjAVT—Eolden  V. 

Ij/y  sheriff,  4G  Pacific  Reporter j page  756. — The  plaintiff,  Holden,  was 
d  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  assessed 
e  against  him,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  pay  the  same  committed  him 
^il.  To  obtain  his  liberty  he  petitioned  the  supreme  court  of  Utah 
b  writ  of  habeus  corpus.  Said  court,  after  a  hearing,  rendered  its 
sion  October  20, 1896,  refused  the  writ  asked  for,  and  remanded  the 
itiflf  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 

nicf  Justice  Zane  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  the  follow* 
language,  containing  a  statement  of  the  faets  in  the  case,  was  used 
lim  in  the  course  of  the  same : 

lie  offense  charged  consisted  of  employing  one  William  Hooley  in 
ergrouud  mining  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  in  violation  of  a 
entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  in  under- 
bid mines,  and  in  smelting  and  ore  reduction  works,"  as  follows  : 
3£ctio:n  1.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  under- 
lud  mines  or  workings  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in 
s  of  emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 
Sec.  2.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  smelters  and 
ther  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals  shall 
ight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or 
»erty  is  in  imminent  danger. 

5ec.  3.  Any  person,  body  corporate,  agent,  manager  or  employer, 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2  of  this  act 
I  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 
le  question  for  our  Consideration  and  decision  is,  had  the  legislature 
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the  power  to  enact  this  law!     Article  16  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State  is  as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  The  rights  of  labor  shall  have  just  protection  through 
the  laws  calculated  to  promote  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  State. 

<*  Seo.  6.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  works  or 
undertakings  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county  or  municipal 
governments;  and  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees  in  factories,  smelters  and  mines. 

*'Sec.  7.  The  legislature,  by  appropriate  legislation,  shall  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.'^ 

The  first  section  of  the  act  [article]  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  protect  the  rights  of  laboring  men  by  the  enactment  of  just 
laws  calculated  to  promote  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  people, — such 
laws  as  will  be  just  to  all  classes.  The  command  is  to  the  lawmaking 
department  of  the  State,  and  the  only  express  limitations  upon  the 
power  are  that  sudh  laws  shall  be  just,  and  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  legislature  must  decide  whether  the  law  is  just  and  adapted  to 
tlie  purpose  named;  and  unless  the  law  is  so  palpably  unjust,  or  so 
clearly  not  calculated  to  promote  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  consti- 
tution, as  to  remove  every  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  unjust,  or  that  it 
is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  constitution, 
the  court  should  not  hold  it  without  the  scope  of  the  authority  men- 
tioned in  that  instrument. 

The  first  clause  of  section  6  declares  that  "  eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  on  all  works  or  undertakings  carried  on  or  aided 
by  the  State,  county  or  municipal  government."    We  presume  the 
object  of  this  provision  was  to  protect  the  laboring  man  from  the  inju- 
rious consequences  of  prolonged  physical  effort,  and  to  give  him  the 
remainder  of  the  24  hours  for  his  own  personal  affairs,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  mental  and  moral  powers,  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  for  rest  and  sleep.    The  second  clause  of  the  section 
commands  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  ^^for  the  health  and  safety 
of  employees  in  factories,  smelters  and  mines."    This  provision  must 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State  wit^ 
respect  to  the  subjects  and  objects  of  legislation  named  in  it;  ao_J^ 
they  possessed  all  the  power  to  enact  laws  with  respect  to  such  sciti* 
jects  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  not  conferred  in  tU* 
national  Constitution    exclusively  on    that  government.      Any  \^y^ 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  or  safety  of  employees  ^^ 
factories,  smelters,  or  mines  is  within  the  scope  of  this  provision.    Tt*^ 
law  must  be  connected  with  some  of  the  objects  named  and  calculat^^ 
to  effect  that  purpose.    If  it  is  not  so  connected  and  adapted,  the  coii^^ 
has  the  right  to  hold  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  provisi(7^^' 
But,  if  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  connection  and  adaptati(^^" 
the  advisability  must  be  held  by  the  court  to  have  been  with  the  la  '^ 
making  power.    The  court  must  be  able  to  see  clearly  that  the  law  w  ^ 
not  so  connected  before  holding  it  void  for  that  reason.     If  the  po^*^  ^ 
to  pass  the  law  is  conceded,  the  court  can  not  set  it  aside  because    ^^ 
may  deem  its  enactment  unnecessary  or  injudicious,  or  because  the  coi^  ^ 
may  think  that  experience  has  proven  it  so,  or  because  the  court  ^s^^ 
think  itself  more  sagacious  than  the  legislature,  and  can  therefore  ^^^ 
more  clearly  that  the  law  will  retard  rather  than  promote  progress  J*^^ 
prosperity,  and  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  comin.on  good  when  actual  ^- 
applied  to  human  affairs  amid  the  conditions  of  the  future. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  question :  Is  the  first  section  of  the  statute 
limiting  the  period  of  employment  of  laboring  men  in  underground 
mines  to  eight  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  life 
or  property  is  in  imminent  danger,  calculated  to  protect  the  health  of 
such  laboring  men!  The  effort  necessary  to  successful  mining,  if  per- 
formed upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  pure  air,  and  in  the  sunlight, 
prolonged  beyond  eight  hours,  might  not  be  injurious,  nor  affect  the 
health  of  able-bodied  men.  When  so  extended  beneath  the  surface,  in 
atmosphere  laden  with  gas,  and  sometimes  with  smoke,  away  from  the 
sunlight,  it  might  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  such  persons.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  artificial  means  to  supply  pure  air  to  men  laboring  in 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  surface.  That  being  so,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  air  introduced,  when  mixed  with  the  impure 
air  beneath  the  surface,  is  not  as  healthful  as  the  free  air  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  fact  must  be  conceded  that  the  breathing  of  pure  air  is 
wholesome,  and  the  breathing  of  impure  air  is  unwholesome.  We  can 
not  say  that  this  law,  limiting  the  period  of  labor  in  underground 
mines  to  eight  hours  each  day,  is  not  calculated  to  promote  health; 
that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  class  of 
men  who  work  in  underground  mines. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  enactment  of  the  statute  in  question  was  for- 
bidden by  section  7  of  article  1  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  which 
is  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law."  The  petitioner  insists  that  his  trial  was  not,  and 
that  his  imprisonment  is  not,  according  to  ''the  law  of  the  land," 
because  the  statute  fixing  the  period  of  labor  of  a  laboring  man  in 
underground  mines  was,  as  he  claims,  forbidden  by  the  constitution, 
and  therefore  void.  If  the  legislature  had  power  to  pass  the  law,  there 
was  no  valid  objection  to  his  trial,  fine,  and  imprisonment.  If  the  law 
was  valid,  the  usual  and  ordinary  process  was  adopted.  If  it  was  not 
valid,  the  defendant  was  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law.  It  is  also  insisted  that  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  were  for- 
bidden by  section  1  of  amendment  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  section  declares :  (1)  That  all  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  They 
are  made  citizens  of  two  distinct  governments.  (2)  It  declares  that 
"no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priv- 
ileges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  The  enactment 
of  State  laws  depriving  or  abridging  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  State  is  left  to  the  State  legislature  so  far  as  this  pro- 
vision goes.  It  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  any  State, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  that  State.  Expounding  the 
provision  now  under  consideration,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said: 

"The  constitutional  provision  there  alluded  to  did  not  create  those 
rights  which  it  called  'privileges'  and  'immunities'  of  citizens  of  the 
State.  It  threw  around  them  in  that  clause  no  security  for  the  citizen 
of  the  State  in  which  they  were  claimed  and  exercised;  nor  did  it  i)ro- 
fes8  to  control  the  power  of  the  State  government  over  the  rights  of  its 
own  citizens.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to  declare  to  the  several  States  that 
'whatever  those  rights,  as  you  grant  or  establish  them  to  your  own 
citizens,  or  as  you  limit  or  qualify  or  impose  restrictions  on  their  exer- 
cise, the  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  States  within  your  jurisdiction.'"  As  the  plaintiff 
is  a  citizen  of  this  State,  the  second  clause  of  the  first  section  last 
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»bove  quoted  lias  no  bearing  upon  Lis  case,  as  his  privileges  and  imma- 
lities  must  be  ascertained  from  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  its 
aws.  The  third  clause  of  the  section  declares  that  no  State  shall 
'deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
aw.''  This,  in  effect,  is  the  same  as  section  7  of  article  1,  of  the  State 
lonstitution,  and  means  process  authorized  by  tbe  law  of  the  land. 
\.nd,  as  we  have  seen,  if  the  State  law  which  the  plaintiff  was  charged 
?ith  violating  was  valid — if  the  legislature  had  i>ower  to  pass  it — there 
ras  no  substantial  objection  to  the  process.  It  was  suitable  and  proper 
o  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  sanctioned  by  the  established  usages  of 
ho  courts. 

The  last  clause  of  section  1  of  amendment  14  of  the  Federal  Coustitn- 
ion  declares  that  no  State  shall  <^deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
liction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."    This  amendment  is  general, 
ind  forbids  the  denial  to  any  class  of  persons  the  equal  protection  of 
ho  laws,  by  any  State;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  class  legislation  is 
brbidden.    But  some  pursuits  are  attended  with  peculiar  hazards  and 
)eril8,  the  injurious  consequences  from  which  may  be  largely  prevented 
)y  precautionary  means,  and  laws  may  be  passed  calculated  to  protect 
he  classes  of  people  engaged  in  such  pursuits.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
extend  the  protection  to  persons  engaged  in  other  pursuits  not  attended 
dth  similar  dangers.    To  them  the  law  would  be  inappropriate  and 
(lie.    So,  if  underground  mining  is  attended  with  dangers  peculiar  to 
t,  laws  adapted  to  the  proteetion  of  such  miners  from  such  danger 
hould  be  confined  to  that  class  of  mining,  and  should  not  include  other 
imployments  not  subject  to  them.    And  if  men  engaged  in  underground 
nining  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  their  health,  or  otherwise,  by 
nany  hours'  labor  each  day,  a  law  to  protect  them  should  be  aimed  al 
hat  peculiar  wrong.    In  this  way,  various  classes  of  business  are  regu 
ated,  and  the  people  protected,  by  appropriate  laws,  from  dangers  anr 
svils  that  beset  them;  safety  is  secured,  health  preserved,  and  tb< 
lappiness  and  welfare  of  humanity  promoted.    All  persons  engaged  ii 
uisiness  that  may  be  attended  with  peculiar  injury  to  health  or  otbei 
rise,  if  not  regulated  and  controlled,  should  be  subject  to  the  sam 
aw ;  otherwise,  the  law  should  be  adapted  to  the  special  circumstaucei 
[?ho  purpose  of  such  laws  is  not  advantage  to  any  person  or  any  ciaj-  ^ 

>f  persons,  or  disadvantage  to  any  other  person  or  class  of  persons 
Necessary  and  just  protection  is  the  sole  object. 

In  the  case  of  Ritchie  v.  People,  155  111.  98,  40  N.  E.  454,  the  com 
aid  that  the  police  power  of  the  State  enables  it  to  promote  the  healtl 
lomfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of  society,  and  that  it  was  very  broad  ai 
ar  reaching,  but  that  it  was  not  without  its  limitations;  that  "  legist 
ive  acts  passed  in  pursuance  of  it  must  not  be  in  conflict  with  tl 
lonstitution,  and  must  have  some  relation  to  the  ends  sought  to 
LCcomi)lislied ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  comfort,  welfare,  or  safety  of  s< 
)ty."    And,  further  on,  the  court  also  said:  "But  the  police  power 
he  State  can  only  be  permitted  to  limit  or  abridge  such  a  fundament- 
ight,  as  the  right  to  make  contracts,  when  the  exercise  of  such  ppw 
s  necessary  to  promote  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  society 
he  public." 

The  legislature  may  enact  laws  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  U 
lealth  and  safety  of  men  working  in  underground  mines.    Whatev- 
iiflerence  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  t 
►olice  power,  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  render  a  satisfacto^^^ 
iefinitiou  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  exist  to  t:!^^ 
protection  of  the  lives,  health,  and  property  of  the  citizens,  and    ^^ 
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tlic  preservation  of  good  order  and  the  public  good.  Tbc  legislature 
ciiu  not,  by  any  contract,  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  these 
ol)iects.  They  belong  emphatically  to  that  class  of  objects  which 
clcmand  the  application  of  the  maxim,  '<  Salus  populi  suprema  lex"  [the 
siifety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law] ;  and  they  are  to  be  attained 
svxid  provided  for  by  such  appropriate  means  as  the  legislative  discretion 
lii  ay  devise.  That  discretion  can  no  more  be  bargained  away  than  the 
l>o\ver  itself. 

The  section  of  the  statute  whose  constitutionality  is  involved  in  this 

ci^se  includes  all  employees  and  employers  engaged  in  working  under- 

firi'ound  mines.    Kone  are  omitted  who  may  be  subject  to  the  peculiar 

conditions  that  attend  such  mining.    The  provision  of  the  State  const!- 

tiition  quoted  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  ^^pass  laws  to 

I>x'ovide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  employees  in  factories,  smelters 

f^  ^  tl  mines."   And  we  are  not  authorized  to  hold  that  the  law  in  question 

*^  ^lot  calculated  and  adapted  in  any  degree  to  promote  the  health  and 

^^tet.y  of  persons  working  in  mines  and  smelters.    Were  we  to  do  so, 

^'?^l  declare  it  void,  we  would  usurp  tho  powers  intrusted  by  the  con- 

^*^*fcutioa  to  the  lawmaking  power.    The  discharge  of  the  petitioner  is 

loiii^^  and  he  is  remanded  to  the  custody  of  tho  sheriff  named,  until 

^«i55c5i4arged  according  to  law. 


BECEITT  GOVEEKMEirr  COirTEACTS. 

[The  Secretaries  of  tlio  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Department  have  consented  to 
fnrnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These^  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  coutracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

St.  Albans,  Vt. — March  8,  1897.  Contract  with  Richardson  & 
Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  rebuilding  and  completion  of  custom- 
house and  post-office,  except  heating  apparatus,  $43,713.75.  Work  to 
be  completed  within  ten  months. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — March  19,  1897.  Contract  with  Bailey,  Koer- 
ner  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  construction  and  completion  of  court- 
house and  post-office,  except  heating  apparatus  and  elevator  car, 
$68,023.    Work  to  be  completed  within  eight  months.  ^ 

Rock  Island,  III.— March  27,  1897.    Contract  with  Heidemann  &^ 
Schroeder  for  completion  of  interior  finish  of  attic  or  third  story  of  post- 
office,  $2,633.70.    Work  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days. 

WASHmaTON,  D.  C. — March  29, 1897.  Contract  with  Philadelphia 
Steam  Heating  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  boiler  plant,  low- 
pressure  and  exhaust  steam-heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  hot 
and  cold  water  supply,  fire-protection  system,  and  water-filtering  plant 
for  post-office,  $111,373.  Work  to  be  completed  within  two  hundred 
and  fifty  days. 

Sapelo  Sound,  Georgia. — March  29, 1897.  Contract  with  James 
A.  Bryan,  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  construction  of  wharf,  gangway,  spur,  and 
boathouse  at  quarantine  station.  Blackboards  Island,  Sapelo  Sound, 
$13,788.    Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — March  30,  1897.  Contract  with  the  Haugh- 
Koelke  Iron  Works  and  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
Eailroad,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  steel  and  iron  construction,  ca«t-iron 
finish,  and  stairs  above  fifth  floor  of  dome  of  post-office  and  court-house, 
$17,676.    Work  to  be  completed  within  four  months. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — April  5, 1897.  Contract  with  the  Willis  Manu- 
facturing Comi)any,  Galesburg,  111.,  for  roof  covering,  skylights,  down 
pipes,  etc.,  of  post  office  and  court-house,  $9,980,  Work  to  be  completed 
within  four  months. 

Detroit,  Mich. — April  9,  1897.  Contract  with  the  Central  Iron 
Works,  Quincy,  111.,  for  two  hydraulic  passenger  elevators  in  post-office, 
court-house,  etc.,  $6,950.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days. 
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EKE&S  AT  GADTETTL  OCCUFATIOB S  AT  THE  FEDERAL  CENSUSES 

OF  1870,  1880,  AlTD  1890. 

BY  WILLIAM   C.   HUNT. 

*lie  first  attempt  to  determine  tlirougli  the  United  States  censas  the 
aber  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  classes  of  remunerative 
Dr,  from  an  inquiry  on  the  x>opidation  schedule,  was  made  in  1820, 
the  fourth  decennial  census  of  the  country.  At  that  census  the 
airy  related  simply  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  of 
ee  great  classes  of  occupations — agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
triires,  the  number  in  each  household  so  employed  being  entered 
the  population  schedule  by  the  census  taker  at  the  time  of  the 
Lxueration.    The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  as  follows : 

'Arsons  sngaqsd  in  gainful  occupations,  by  selected  classes,  i82o. 


GLuses  of  occupations. 

Persona. 

Culture 

• 

2, 070, 646 

tfc<>rce 

72. 493 

^ifactnreii - 

849.506 

Total 

2, 492. 645 

^lie  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  three  classes  of  occn- 
^ODS  in  1820  was  2,492,645,  but  this  number  must  not  be  taken  as 
^I'esentiiig,  in  any  sense,  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all 
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kinds  of  remunerative  labor  at  that  census.  The  inquiry  was  limited 
to  the  number  engaged  in  these  three  classes,  and  no  effort  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  specific  occupation  in  which  each  person  was  engaged. 
The  marshals,  employed  then  as  enumerators,  determined,  therefore, 
each  for  himself,  the  limit  of  occupations  for  these  three  classes  and 
drew  the  line  of  separation  between  them.  As  there  could  not  have 
been  uniformity  of  judgment,  it  is  apparent  that  this  system  could  uot 
resnlt  in  either  completeness  or  accuracy. 

In  1830  no  like  attempt  was  made,  but  at  the  census  of  1840  a  similar 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  of  seven 
general  classes  of  employment,  with  the  following  results : 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IX  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SELECTED  CLASSES.  18i0. 


Classes  of  occupations. 


Mining 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Mauufactures  and  trades 

Navigation  of  the  ocean 

Navigation  of  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Learued  professions  and  eugineers 


Total 


Persona. 


15.810 

3,719,961 

117,607 

791,739 

56,021 

3.*,  078 

es,2S5 

4,  T9K.  850 


The  total  number  of  persons  represented  by  these  seven  classes  of 
occupations  in  1840  comprehended  more  nearly  the  whole  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  than  was  the  case  in  1820, 
although  it  is  evident  from  the  above  classification  that  servants  and 
the  large  number  of  i)ersons  engaged  in  other  domestic  and  ]>ersonal 
services,  and  probably  government  officials,  clerks,  and  employees,  are 
not  included. 

Since  and  including  the  census  of  1850,  information  has  been 
obtained  as  to  the  specific  occupation  followed  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

In  1850  the  inquiry  concerning  occupations  was  limited  to  free  males 
over  15  years  of  age,  and  the  printed  results  comprehended  simply  an 
alphabetical  list  comprising  323  occupation  designations,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  classify  them  according  to  the  number  engaged 
in  any  of  the  great  classes,  as  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  like. 

In  1860  the  specific  c^cupations  were  given  in  the  printed  census 
report  for  all  free  persons  over  16  years  of  age,  without  distinction  as 
to  sex,  in  an  alphabetical  list  comprising  584  items,  but  without  other 
description  or  classification. 

In  1870  occupations  were  classified  under  four  general  heads,  namely, 
agriculture,  professional  and  personal  services,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, and  manufactures  and  mechanical  .and  mining  industries,  compris- 
ing 338  occupation  designations.  This  presentation  of  occupations 
comprehended  all  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over,  subdivided  according 
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to  sex,  three  age  periods,  and,  for  those  of  foreign  birth,  according  to 
twelve  principal  nationalities. 

In  1880  a  classification  of  occupations  similar  to  that  of  1870  was 
made,  the  number  of  specific  occupations  being  reduced  to  265,  and  the 
subdivision  by  sex,  age,  and  principal  nationalities  maintained,  but  on 
a  somewhat  restricted  basis  with  respect  to  nationality. 

In  181K)  the  same  general  plan  of  classifying  occupations  was  observed 
as  in  1870  and  1880,  but  several  changes  were  made  for  various  reasons, 
and  the  number  of  specific  occupations  reduced  to  218.  In  making 
these  changes  and  consolidations,  the  desirability  of  following  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  classification  used  in  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880  was  not 
lost  sight  of,  so  that  the  figures  obtained  in  1890  are  in  the  main  com- 
parable with  the  results  of  the  two  preceding  censuses  j  but  the  sub- 
division according  to  sex,  age  periods,  and  nationalities  of  the  foreign 
bom  was  in  1890  very  much  extended  and  many  other  important  details 
added.  The  census  of  1890  probably  constitutes  the  most  complete 
presentation  of  occupation  data  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  or 
any  other  country;  it  not  only  fully  comprehends  the  subdivision  by 
sex,  age  periods,  and  principal  nationalities,  as  given  in  tbe  censuses  of 
1870  and  1880,  but  also  a  classification  according  to  general  nativity  and 
color,  conjugal  condition,  illiteracy,  inability  to  speak  English,  months 
unemployed,  citizcnshii>,  and  birthi)lace  of  mothers. 

In  order  that  proper  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  different 
censuses,  a  rearrangement  of  occupations  under  each  of  the  general 
classes,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  used  in  1890,  has  been 
extended  by  the  Census  Office  to  the  printed  results  of  preceding  cen- 
suses, bringing  into  classified  form  the  results  for  1850  and  18G0,  which 
in  the  printed  reports  are  presented  in  an  alphabetical  list,  and  giving 
for  1870  and  18S0  the  readjusted  totals  for  each  of  the  general  classes. 

The  results»of  this  rearrangement  appear  as  a  part  of  the  analysis 
of  the  occupation  tables  in  Part  II  of  the  census  report  on  population. 

The  completed  results  for  the  censuses  prior  to  1890  have  been  made 
available  for  use  by  this  Department,  as  well  as  the  final  results  for 
1890,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

As.already  stated,  the  census  report  for  1850  gave  the  occupations 
of  only  free  males  over  15  years  of  age,  and  that  for  1860  for  free 
persons  IG  years  of  age  or  over,  without  distinction  of  sex,  but  at  the 
censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890  the  statistics  of  occupations  included 
all  x)er8ons  of  each  sex  10  years  of  age  or  over.  The  table  following 
sbows,  by  sex,  the  total  number  of  persons  enumerated,  the  whole 
number  of  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over,  the  number  of  persons  of 
tliat  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  the  percentage  of  persons 
at  work,  first,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  enumerated,  and  second, 
of  the  whole  number  of  i)ersons  10  years  of  age  or  over,  as  returned  at 
each  of  the  last  three  censuses. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER   CENT  OF  PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  ENGAGED  IN 

GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX,  1870, 1880.  AND  1890. 


Sex  and  census  years. 


MALB8. 

1870 

1880 , 

1890 

FBMALB8. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

BOTH  8BXB8. 

1870 

1880 

1890 , 


Total  pop- 
ulation. 


19,493,565 
25,518,820 
32, 067, 880 


19, 064, 806 
24, 636, 963 
30, 654, 370 


38. 558. 371 
50, 155, 783 
62, 622, 250 


Persons  10 

years  of  age 

or  over. 


14,258,866 
18,735,980 
24,352,659 


13, 970, 079 
18,025,627 
23,060,900 


28,228,945 
36, 761, 607 
47, 413, 559 


Persons  10 
years  of  age 
or  over  en- 
gaged in 
gainful  oc- 
cupations. 


10, 669, 635 
14, 744, 942 
18,821,090 


1,836,288 
2,647,157 
3,914,571 


12,505,923 
17,892,099 
22,736,661 


Per  cent  of  person  a  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occu- 
pations of— 


ToUl  pop- 
ulation. 


Person  A  10 

years  of  Age 

or  over. 


54.73 
67.78 
58.69 


9.63 
10.74 
12.81 


32.43 
34.68 
36.31 


7L83 
78-70 
77.29 


18.14 
14.68 
16.97 


\ 


The  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gaiufal  occupations  in  187 
constituted  32.43  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  but  at  the  census  o 
1890  there  were  36.31  per  cent  of  the  population  engaged  in  siicl 
remunerative  labor.  Considered  as  regards  the  whole  number  of  i>e 
sons  10  years  of  age  or  over,  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  co 
stituted  44.30  per  cent  in  1870  and  47.95  per  cent  in  1890. 

At  the  census  of  1840  the  4,798,859  x>er$ons  (presumably  10  years 
age  or  over)  engaged  in  seven  general  classes  of  employment  const 
tuted  28.11  per  cent  of  the  total  population  (17,069,453)  and  41.27  i 


cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  (11,629,00&  1. 

Of  the  total  male  population  in  1870,  54.73  per  cent  were  engaged  m.  ii 
gainful  occupations  as  compared  with  58.69  per  cent  in  1890.  Themal^s 
at  work  constituted  74.83  per  cent  of  all  males  10  years  of  age  ^dt 
over  in  1870,  78.70  per  cent  in  1880,  and  77.29  per  cent  in  1890.  TlJie 
slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  males  who  were  at  work  in  1890  sis 
compared  with  1880  is  due  to  the  very  much  smaller  number-of  children 
at  work  in  1890,  as  explained  later  on. 

The  whole  number  of  females  engaged  in  remunerative  labor  consti- 
tuted 9.63  per  cent  of  all  of  that  sex  in  1870  and  12.81  per  cent  of  ^ 
females  in  1890.  Of  the  total  number  of  females  10  years  of  ag(^  or 
over,  those  at  work  constituted  13.14  per  cent  in  1870  and  16.97  X)er 
cent  in  1890. 

The  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  in  ^^^ 
aggregate  and  by  sex,  according  to  the  number  and  per  cent  reported 
for  each  class  of  occupations,  is  shown  for  1870, 1880,  and  1890  iu  the 
table  following. 
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NUMBEB  AMD  PBR  CENT  OF  PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  EACH  CLASS 

OF  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX,  1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


Cenptu  yeftra  and  classes  of  ooou- 
pationa. 


1870. 

Agricnlture,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional  serrioo 

Domestic  and  personal  servioe — 

Trade  and  tranaportation 

Ifanafactiiring   and  mechanical 
indastries 


Total 


1880. 


Agricnltnre,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service — 

Trade  and  tranaportation 

Hannfacturing   and  mechanical 
induatriea 


Total 


I890. 


Number. 


Males. 


6, 744, 314 

278,841 

1,838,063 

1. 209, 671 

2,098,246 


10, 669, 635 


7, 409, 970 

425,947 

2, 321,  937 

1,803,629 

2,783,459 


14, 744, 942 


Femalea. 


397,049 
92,257 

973,157 
19,828 

353,997 


1, 836, 288 


594,654 

177, 265 

1, 181, 506 

62,852 

630,890 


2. 647, 157 


Agricnltare,  fisheries,  and  mining, 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  servioe — 

Trade  and  transiMrtatiou 

Manufacturing   and   mechanical 
indaatries ■ 


Total 


8,333.813 

632,  646 

2, 692.  879 

3, 097,  701 

4, 064, 051 


18, 821, 090 


679,  523 

311,  687 

1, 667,  698 

228. 421 

1,  027, 242 


3, 914, 571 


Total. 


Per  cent. 


Males.      Females.      T<ital. 


6,  Ul,  363 

371, 098 

2, 311, 820 

1, 229, 399 

2,452,243 


12, 505, 923 


8, 004,  624 

603,202 

3,  503,  443 

1, 866. 481 

3, 414. 349 


17,  392, 099 


9,  013, 336 

944,  333 

4, 360,  577 

3, 326. 122 

5, 091,  293 


22, 736, 661 


53.84 

2.61 

12.55 

11.34 

19.66 


100.00 


50.26 

2.89 

15.76 

12.28 

18.88 


100.00 


44.28 

3.36 

14.31 

16.46 

21.59 


100.00 


21.62 
5.02 

63.00 
1.08 

19.28 


49.11 
2.97 

18.48 
9.83 

10.61 


100.00 


22.46 
6.70 

44.63 
2.38 

23.83 


100.00 


100.00 


17.36 
7.96 

42.60 
6.84 

26.24 


46.03 

3.47 

20.14 

10.73 

19.63 


100. 00 


39.65 

4.16 

19.18 

14.63 

22.39 


100.00 


100.00 


According  to  the  above  figures,  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  flsli- 
eries,  and  mining  constituted  very  nearly  one-half  (49.11  per  cent)  of 
the  whole  number  of  persons  occupied  in  1870  and  less  than  two-fifths 
(39.65  i)er  cent)  in  1890.  More  than  two  thirds  of  this  loss  has  occurred 
during  the  last  decade — that  is,  between  1880  and  1890.  There  has  been, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  i)roportion  of  persons  engaged  in 
each  of  the  other  great  classes  in  1890  as  compared  with  1870,  the 
largest  increases  being  shown  for  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  trans- 
{)ortation  and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  To  prop- 
erly understand  the  magnitude  of  this  loss  in  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  from  1870  to  1890,  let  us 
examine  the  table  a  little  closely. 

In  1870  the  total  employed  in  all  occupations  was  12,605,923,  and  in 
1890, 22,735,661 — an  increase  of  81.79  i)er  cent.  Now,  if  we  exclude 
agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  we  find  that  there  were  in  all  other 
occupations  6,364,660  persons  in  1870  and  13,722,325  in  1890.  In  these 
other  occupations,  then — professional  service,  domestic  and  personal 
service,  trade  and  transportation,  and  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries — the  increase  was  7,357,766,  or  115.00  per  cent.  It  is  appar- 
ent, then,  that  the  gain  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  must 
have  been  small.  The  figures  show  this:  In  1870  there  were  6,141,363 
persons  engaged  in  these  three  employments  and  9,013,336  in  1890 — an 
increase  of  2,871,973,  or  46.76  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  116.60 
per  cent  in  the  other  classes. 

In  1880  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in  domestic 
and  personal  service  than  in  either  1870  or  1890,  and  this  c^ai  Q\iVs  ^^^ 
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explained  by  the  statement  that  probably  the  number  of  laborers  (not 
specified)  in  1880  included  very  many  laborers  who  should  more  i)roperly 
have  been  credited  to  agriculture  and  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries.  This  becomes  very  apparent  yrhen  the  proportion  of  males 
in  each  class  of  occupations  in  1880  is  compared  with  similar  results 
for  1870  and  1890.  At  the  census  of  1880  the  males  engaged  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service  constituted  15.75  per  cent  of  all  males  occupied, 
although  in  1870  they  constituted  but  12.55  per  cent  and  in  1890  but 
14.31  per  cent.  Considering,  in  the  same  way,  the  percentage  of  males 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  at  each  census, 
it  is  seen  that  there  were  19.66  per  cent  in  1870  and  21.59  per  cent  in 
1890  as  against  18.88  i)er  cent  in  1880.  The  number  of  persons  reiK)rted 
in  1870  as  laborers  (not  specified)  constituted  45.29  i)er  cent  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  and  43.88  per  cent  in 
1890,  as  compared  with  53.21  per  cent  in  1880.  The  whole  number  of 
males  reported  as  laborers  (not  specified)  constituted  76.58  per  cent  of 
all  males  engaged  in  domestic  and  x)ersonal  service  in  1870,  77.58  per 
cent  in  1880,  and  69.02  per  cent  in  1890,  while  females  so  occupied  con- 
stituted, respectively,  2.25,  5.32,  and  3.29  per  cent  of  all  females  in 
domestic  and  personal  service  at  each  census. 

The  proportion  of  males  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
mining  is  very  much  less  in  1890  than  in  1870,  showing  jiractically  the 
same  loss  proportionately  as  for  all  persons  so  engaged  without  regard 
to  sex,  while  for  females  there  has  been  a  somewhat  smaller  loss  pro- 
portionately. Besides  this  loss  for  females,  there  has  been,  also,  a 
decrease  from  53  per  cent  in  1870  to  42.60  per  cent  in  1890  in  the 
number  of  females  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  of  females  engaged  in  each  of 
the  other  three  classes  in  the  order  named,  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries,  trade  and  transi)ortation,.and  professional  service.  Th 
largest  increase  in  the  i)roportion  of  males  engaged  in  any  one  clas 
in  1890  as  compared  with  1870  is  in  trade  and  transportation,  or  a 
increase  from  11.34  per  cent  in  1870  to  16.46  per  cent  in  1890. 

The  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  workers  in  cacl 
of  the  great  classes  of  occupations  during  the  past  twenty  years  cai 
be  also  measured  by   determining  the  proportion   which  the  whol 
number  of  persons  in  each  class  bore  to  the  total  population  at  eac 
census.    These  percentages  are  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  TOTAL  POPITLATIO 

1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


Classes  of  occupations. 


A  gricnltnre,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 

Total 


1870 


32.43 


183). 


15.93 

15.96 

.90 

1.20 

5.99 

6.99 

3.19 

3.72 

6.3(3 

6.81 

31.68 
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In  1870  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  con- 
:ituted  15.93  per  cent  of  tlie  total  population,  a  slightly  larger  pcr- 
?ntage  in  1880,  and  but  14.39  per  cent  in  1890.  ~  The  percentages  of 
ersons  engaged  in  agriculture  only  (excluding  those  in  fishing  and  min- 
ig)  were  15.43  in  1870, 15.38  in  1880,  and  13.68  in  1890.  These  figures 
low  a  steady  decline  in  the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
iral  pursuits,  and  the  relatively  decreasing  importance  of  agriculture 
3  a  means  of  livelihood  becomes  much  more  apparent  if  these  pcr- 
jntages  are  contrasted  with  similar  percentages  derived  from  the  cen- 
ises  of  1820  and  1840.  At  the  census  of  1820  the  2,070,G4G  persons 
?I)orted  as  being  engaged  in  agriculture  constituted  21.49  i>er  cent  of 
lo  total  population.  There  was  about  the  same  proportion  in  1840, 
hen  3,719,951  persons,  or  21.79  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  at 
lat  census,  were  reported  as  being  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Next  to  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  the  largest  percentage  of 
10  population  at  each  census,  excepting  that  of  1880,  when  there  was 
slight  excess  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  was  found  in  manu- 
icturing  and  mechanical  industries,  the  number  of  persons  so  employed 
instituting  8.13  per  cent  in  1890  as  compared  with  6.81  per  cent  in 
5S0,  6.36  per  cent  in  1870,  4.64  per  cent  in  1840,  and  3.63  per  cent  in 
320,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  number  of  persons  so  reported  at 
lie  last  two  censuses  named  approximated  very  nearly  to  the  real  facts 
1  each  case. 

• 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1820  in  the  propor- 
ioii  of  the  total  jwpulation  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  manufac- 
nres  arc  emphasized  when  considered  with  respect  to  individual  States 
tnd  Territories,  as  shown  by  the  tables  following. 
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PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  1820  TO  18M. 


States  and  Territories. 


North  Atlantic  division : 

Elaine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  iHland 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Total. 


Sonth  Atlnntic  division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colambia 

V  irgi  nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 


Total 


North  Central  division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisr.on»in 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Dakota  (6) 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Total. 


South  Central  division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissisHippi 

Louisiiina 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

A;:kans:ia 


Total. 


"Western  division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico  . . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington... 

Oregon 

California 


Total 

Thol'nitedSUtes. 


1S20. 


1840. 


56.031 
52,384 
50, 951 
63,460 
12,  559 
50,618 

247,648 
40,  812 

140, 801 


101,630 
77.949 
73,150 
87,837 
16, 617 
56,955 

455,954 
56,701 

207,533 


714, 164 


13,259 

79. 135 

85'J 

276.422 


174, 196 
166, 707 
101, 185 


811,757 


1, 134,  326 


16,015 

72,046 

884 

318,771 


217, 005 

108,863 

209,383 

12,117 


1,  044, 174 


1870. 


83,788 
46,969 
58,278 
73,060 
11,802 
43,766 

376, 040 
63,250 

263.487 


1,  020, 440 


15,984 

80,540 

1,366 

244.966 

a  74, 053 

268,518 

206,755 

336,723 

42,887 


1880. 


83.437 
45,122 
65,645 
65,215 
10.986 
44,274 

379, 178 
69,388 

805,197 


1,048,442 


17,880 

91, 139 

1,480 

254,651 

107,790 

861,449 

295,022 

433,284 

59.386 


1,  272, 802     1, 622, 081 


1890. 


81.::8i 
42,279 
53.939 
69.720 

11,  (kIO 

45.  S96 

397.541 

6a,  €03 
328.873 


],  099. 4G5 


18,167 

91, 3CI1 
1, 752. 

259.327 

119. 974 
370.81' 
326.  .S2 
416, 26^ 

64.  «X. 


1.669.0- 


110, 901 

61.  315 

12, 395 

1,468 


14,247 


200,416 


132, 161 

101, 919 

30.042 

22,  033 

53,  941 


3,613 


344,309 


272. 579 

148,806 

105, 337 

56, 521 

7,047 


10,469 
92,408 


397.  613 

267,426 

376.  895 

189,  552 

161.828 

76,  615 

210,548 

264,320 

2,630 

23.147 

73,408 


398,188 
331,783 
437.138 
249.226 
199. 711 
133,600 
303,922 
856,415 
28,652 
90,610 
206,190 


400.  at» 
322,'-*-» 
431.S-t2 
2?7.  G25 
237.  C5S 
192,  291 
322.057 
390,201 
112. .-»] 
170. 170 
250.659 


693, 167 


197,738 
227,739 
177, 439 
139, 724 
79,289 


26,355 


848,284 


2, 070,  646 


3,  719, 951 


2,043,982     2,735,525  1    8.117.i>4l 


261.320 
267,415 
292.  412 
250,542 
142, 104 
167, 091 


109,432 


1, 499, 316 


2,251 

3:{7 

6,518 

18,669 
1,289 

10,492 
2,685 
1,507 
4,413 

13,480 

50,380 


320,809 
284.467 
381,673 
340,296 
206,014 
360,261 


217,005 


320.191 
330.835 

372,  W6 
359. 6^*^ 
239.091 

43(1. 8I« 

13.911 

255,346 


2,120,525      2, 321.  CM 


4,9aH 

1,698 

14,097 

14.324 

3,536 

14,725 

4.596 

4.082 

13. 779 

27.733 

83,829 


15- !£ 

3a2« 

80. '.-g 
5.«53 

13.596 

47,19 
13&516 


112,  021         187.  302 


5.  948, 561      7,  713, 873 


35R.n« 


a  West  Virginia  set  off  from  Virginia  December  31, 1868. 
b  North  ana  South  Dakota  combSied  in  1890. 
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FEBSONS   ENGAGED   IN   MANUFACTURING    AND   MECHANICAL    INDUSTKIES,    BY 

STATES  AND  TEBRITORIES,  1820  TO  1800. 


States  mnd  Territories. 


North  Atlantic  division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Ne  w  Jersey 

Pennaylvania 


Total. 


Boath  Atlantic  division : 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

Sooth  Carolina , 

Georgia 

Florida 


Total. 


Norih  Central  division: 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin *. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 


Missouri  . 
DakotA(6). 
Nebraslca . 
Kansas 


Total. 


South  Central  division: 

Ken  tocky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 


Total. 


Western  division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

A.risona 

Utah 

Kf^vsda 

Idaho  

Washington... 

Orei^on 

Cslifomia..... 


Total 

The  United  States. 


1880. 


7,648 

8,699 

8,484 

33,464 

6,091 

17,541 

60, 038 

16,941 

60.215 


318, 116 


2,821 
18,640 

2,184 
32,336 


11.844 
6,747 
3,657 


78,129 


18,956 

3,229 

1,007 

196 


1.952 


26,340 


11,779 

7,860 

1,412 

650 

6,041 


179 


27,921 


349.506 


1840. 


1870. 


21,879 
17,826 
13, 174 
85,166 
21,271 
27,932 

173,193 
27,004 

105,883 


55,582 
45, 716 
20,759 

284,090 
45,  721 
82,661 

461,  844 
97,133 

800,  725 


493, 328     1, 394, 231 


4,060 
21,529 

2,278 
54.147 


14.322 
10,325 

7,984 
1,177 


9,240 
58,112 
11,623 
44,273 
a  15, 544 
18,  415 
13,138 
25,992 

3.648 


1880. 


65,122 

56,  351 

23.720 

357, 592 

64,048 

111,  524 

604,835 

149,  356 

436,665 


1, 869, 213 


13,472 
76,202 
14,849 
56,564 
21, 472 
30,753 
18,272 
33,656 
7,216 


1890. 


80.  054 

71,  408 

29,  7i)2 

475,  C46 

81,.'>48 

140,  397 

828, 216 

22:1,892 

623, 887 


2,  565, 750 


18,104 
102,  015 
23,311 
77,  614 
80, 842 
50,  645 
31. 137 
58,094 
18, 152 


115,822  I       199,985  I      272.456 


410,814 


66,265 

20,590 

13,185 

6,890 

1,814 


1,629 
11,100 


179, 
72, 

12*2. 
73, 
49, 
16, 
44, 
74, 

6. 
17. 


792 
811 
613 
964 
307 
694 
7L6 
818 
310 
617 
259 


228,915 

102,  369 

184,284 

109,543 

79,  081 

36,223 

64,091 

99,928 

5.170 

17,564 

31,960 


23.217 

17,  815 

7,195 

4,151 

7,565 


41,  310 
26,869 
15,707 
9,412 
23,849 
15,  240 


1,173 


6,018 


61,116 


791,  739 


138, 405 


1,143 

887 

2,250 

1,775 

774 

3,415 

4,398 

636 

1.620 

4,320 

40,493 


57,082 
33, 275 
20,024 
12, 213 
28,050 
28,214 


10,439 


189,297 


61,711  I       124,305 


a  West  Virginia  set  off  ttom  Virginia  December  31, 1862. 
6  North  and  South  Dakota  combined  in  1890. 


330,  98V 

139, 508 

319.  UO 

162, 098 

129,  295 

83, 7i8 

8'J,  0.'»4 

152,  907 

15,295 

55,  792 

54,674 


121,473  !      657,911  I       969.078  I     1.533,098 


82,  675 

58.172 

89. 019 

19,637 

41,664 

58,065 

2.168 

21,920 

323,  320 


2,670 

11.764 

1,153 

4.634 

16,  713 

39,380 

2,579 

3, 1)97 

2,375 

2,733 

7,087 

13,  .ib2 

6,641 

3.061 

1,523 

3.  987 

4,524 

36, 1)82 

9,604 

22.960 

70,436 

115, 461 

258.  311 


2,452.243     3,414,349  i    5,091.293 
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PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE  OP  TOTAL  POPULATION.  BY 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  1830  TO  1890. 


Stales  and  Territories. 


North  Atlantic  division : 

Maiuo 

New  llnmpsliiro 

Vermont 

Ma-ssacIiUHetts 

Rhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

NeAV  York 

NeAv  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Total. 


South  Atlantic  division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Coluuibia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

G('oru[ia 

Florida 


Total. 


North  Central  division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miflsonri 

Dakota  (6) 

Nehranka 

Kansas 


1820. 


18.45 
21.47 
2L59 
12.13 
15.13 
18.36 
18.05 
14,71 
13.44 


1810. 


20.25 
27.39 
25.06 
11.91 
15.27 
18.37 
18.77 
15.19 
12.04 


1870. 


1880. 


13.37 
14.76 
17.63 
5.01 
5.43 
8.14 
8.58 
6.98 
7.48 


16.39 


16.78 


18.23 

19.43 

2.58 

25.95 


20.51 

15.33 

.88 

25.71 


27.27 
33.16 
29.07 


28.81 
33.37 
30.28 
22.24 


8.30 


12.79 
10.31 
L04 
19.99 
a  16. 75 
25.16 
29.30 
28.44 
22.85 


26.52 


26.60 


21.74 


19.09 
41.66 
22.47 
16.75 


17.94 
21.70 
22.12 
26.63 
22.77 


21.41 


24.28 
24.08 


Total 


14.92 
15.91 
14.84 
16.01 
15.34 
17.42 
17.63 
15.36 
18.55 
18.82 
20.14 


23.33  I 


20.68 


15.75 


12.86 
13. 00 
16.75 
3.66 
3.97 
7.11 
7.46 
5.25 
7.13 


7.23 


12.20 
9.75 
.83 
16.81 
17.43 
25.83 
29.63 
28.10 
22.04 


21.25 


12.45 
16.77 
14.20 
15.23 
15.18 
17.12 
18.71 
16.44 
21.20 
20.03 
20.70 


15.75 


South  Central  division: 

Keu  t  lie  kv................. 

23.43 
24.11 
23.00 
29.20 
35.27 

25.36 
27.46 
30.04 
37.20 
22.50 

19.78 
21. 25 
29.33 
31.35 
19.55 
20.41 

19.46 

Tennessee. -. 

19.09 

Alabama. 

30.23 

Mi^18i»»4iI>l>i r- 

30.07 

Loui-siaua 

21.92 

Texas 

22.63 

Ok  lahoma ' - . 

Arkfinsas ....... .t.... 

25.35 

27.01 

22.59 

27.04 

Total 

2o.36 

28.04 

23.30 

23.77 

"Western  division: 

Montana 

10.93 

3.70 

16.35 

20.32 

13.35 

12.09 

6.32 

10.05 

18.42 

14.83 

8.99 

12.52 

Wvomini? 

1 

8.17 

7.25 
11.98 

8.74 
10.23 

7.38 
12.52 
18.34 
15.87 

9.69 

Colorado 

1 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 1 

Utah ' 

Nc  vad:* 4 ' 

Idaho ' 

WaRhinirton 

Oregon 

.  .   . 

California 



( 

Total 

i 1 

11.31 

10.60 

1 

Tho  United  States 

21.49 

21.70 

15.43 

15.38 

a  West  Virginia  set  oil'  from  Virginia  December  31, 1862. 
b  North  and  South  Dakota  combined  in  1890. 


1890. 


13.30 
11.23 
16.23 
3.11 
3.37 
6.11 
G.63 
4.75 
6.25 


G.32 


10.79 
8.76 
.76 
15.66 
15.73 
22.93 
28.37 
22.66 
1G.57 


18.  M 


10.90 
14.70 
11.28 
U74 
U09 
14.77 
16.  U 
U.S6 

21.97 
16.07 
17.56 


13.94 


17.3 
18.73 
24.59 
27.© 
21.37 
19.26 
22.53 
2.63 


11.  <3 
1.1.33 

9.^ 
15.37 
11.  W 

9.76 

16.11 
12.45 
15  1-2 

11.30 
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?  TOTAL  POPULATION.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  1820  TO  1800. 


tea  aud  TerritOTiea. 

1820. 

1840. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

diTiaioo : 

2.56 
3.56 
3.60 
6.40 
7.34 
0.38 
4.38 
5.75 
5.75 

4.36 
6.26 
4.51 
11.54 
19.55 
9.01 
7.13 
7.23 
6.14 

8.87 
14.36 

6.28 
19.40 
21.04 
15.38 
10.54 
10.72 

8.54 

10.04 
16.24 
7.14 
20.05 
23.16 
17.91 
11.90 
13.20 
10.20 

12.88 

12  11 

ifthiro. ........................ . 

18  06 

8  94 

etta 

21.24 

ttd 

23  60 

t 

19.02 

13.81 

r.. ................ ............ 

15.49 

Jii::..: :..::.:.:: 

11.00 

5.01 

7.30 

5.20 
4.58 
5.21 
4.37 

11.34 

14  74 

diviaion: 

3.88 
4.58 
6.61 
3.04 

7.39 
7.44 
8.83 
3.61 
a  3. 52 
1.72 
1.86 
2.20 
1.91 

9.19 
8.15 
8.36 
3.74 
3.47 
2.20 
1.84 
2.18 
2.08 

3.59 

7.16 
6.17 
6.99 
6.69 
6.01 
4.64 
3.94 
4.61 
3.82 
3.88 
3.21 

10.74 

9.79 

Columbia.... 

10.12 

4.69 

nia 

4.04 

lina 

1.85 
1.34 
1.04 

1.90 
1.74 
1.15 
2.16 

3.13 

2  70 

3  21 

4.04 

2.55 

2.95 

3.42 

4.64 

liviaion : 

3.26 
2.19 
1.83 
2.24 

4.36 
3.00 
2.77 
3.25 
5.86 

6.75 
4.33 
4.83 
6.25 
4.68 
3.80 
3.75 
4.35 
2.10 
4.57 
4.74 

0.01 

0.36 

8.34 

7.74 

7.66 

6.43 

3.78 
2.80 

4.69 

2.93 

5.71 

2.99 

5.27 

3.83 

2.95 

3.62 

5.07 

3.13 
2.13 
1.58 
1.14 
3.28 
1.86 

5.52 

0.86 

liviaion : 

2.00 
1.86 
LIO 
.86 
3.05 

2.98 
2.15 
L22 
1.11 
2.15 

3.46 
2.16 
1.59 
1.08 
2.98 
1.77 

4.45 

■ 

3.29 

2.58 

1.52 

3.72 

2.60 

3.51 

1.2C 

1.20 

1.24* 

1.30 
2.12 

1.94 

2.0G 

2. 02 

2.15 

5.55 
0.73 
5.  04 
1.93 
8.01 
3.03 
10.35 
4.24 
6.70 
4.75 
7.23 

2.95 

1 

6.82 
5.55 
8.  GO 
2.10 
5.87 
4.92 
9.06 
4.67 
6.02 
5.50 
8.15 

8.90 

7.63 

9.55 

2.60 

• 

4.58 

6.43 

6.69 

4.72 

I.............. 

10.  58 

•••«•••«*»• 

7.32 

0.50 

............................... 

0.2:} 
^     ~  0.  30 

7.03 
6.81 

8.  53 

_ 

„      — 

n\  States 

3.03 

4.64 

8.13 

a"We«t  Virginia  net  off  from  Virginia  December  31,  1802. 
b  North  and  Sontli  Dakota  combliiod  in  1890. 

\g  the  District  of  Columbia  from  consideration,  tliere  was 
:  Territory  in  1820  which  did  not  have  more  than  one-tenth 
population  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  percentages  ranging 
in  Massachusetts  to  41.0G  in  Indiana.  In  1890,  however, 
igaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  constituted  but  little  more 
r  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Massachusetts  and  Ehode 
3  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  j)opulation  of  New  Jersey,  a 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  iwpulation  of  Connecticut,  "^wi 
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York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  not  quite  9  per  cent  of  the  total  popala- 
tion  of  Maryland.  The  percentages  for  the  remaining  States  and  Ter- 
ritories show  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  western  section 
of  the  country,  there  has  been,  generally  speaking,  a  material  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1890  as 
compared  with  the  proportions  found  at  the  earlier  census  periods. 

Considering  the  proportions  found  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  it  is  seen  that  in  1820  there  were  only  five  States,  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  this  class  of  workers  constitated 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  namely,  7.34  in  Ehode 
Island,  6.40  in  Massachusetts,  C.38  in  Connecticut,  and  5.75  in  I^ew 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  but  that  in  1890  the  only  States  and  Territo- 
ries in  the  North  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Western  divisions  which 
did  not  have  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  so  occupied 
were  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota  combined,  Kansas,  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and  Idaho,  while  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
sections  of  the  country  Delaware  and  Maryland  (excluding  the  District 
of  Columbia)  were  the  only  States  which  had  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
their  population  similarly  engaged.    The  largest  proportions  of  per- 
sons in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  in  1890  ai*e  found,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  this  class  of  workers 
constituting  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  population  of  Khode  Island  and 
somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  of  Massachusetts,  very  Dearly 
one-fifth  of  that  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  over  15  per  cent 
of  that  of  New  Jersey,  and  between  10  and  15  per.  cent  of  that  of  the 
remaining  States,  with  the  exception  of  Vermont,  where  there  were 
but  8.94  per  cent  so  occupied. 

The  statistics  of  occupations  do  not  include  persons  less  than  10  years 
of  age,  and  a  more  exact  comparison  can  be  made  by  cousideriDg  ouly 
persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  at  each  census  and  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number  and  of  each  sex,  respectively,  engaged  in 
each  class  of  occupations.  These  percentages  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  IN  EACH   CLASS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  TOTAL  PEESO>'S  1« 

YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER,  BY  SEX.  1870,  1880.  AND  1890. 


Sex  and  classes  of  occupations. 


Males: 

Agricnltnre,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 


Total 


Females : 

Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

Total 
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OF  PERSONS  IN   EACH   CLASS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  TOTAL  PERSONS  10 
YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER,  BY  SEX,  1870.  1880,  AND  1890— Concluded. 


Sex  and  claflftos  of  ocoupatiooa. 


.nre,  fUheries,  and  mining 

anal  service 

0  and  personal  service 

id  transportation 

ituring  and  mechanical  indostries 


1870. 


1880. 


ir<M). 


21. 7« 

21.77 

1.31 

1.C4 

8.10 

0.53 

4.35 

5.08 

8.69 

0.29 

10.01 
1.99 
9.20 
7.01 

10.  74 


44.30 


47.31 


47.95 


L870  there  has  been  a  slight  loss  in  the  proportion  of  the  po])u- 
years  of  age  or  over  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
but  the  proportion  of  this  element  of  the  population  in  each 
ther  classes  of  occupations  was  larger  in  1890  than  in  1870. 
lIso  true  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  males  10  years  of 
i^er  engaged  in  each  class  of  occupations.  There  has  been  an 
in  the  proportion  of  females  10  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  class 
ations  in  1890  as  compared  with  1870,  the  largest  increase  in  the 
3n  being  that  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 
18  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  have  increased  at  a  more 
be  during  each  of  the  past  two  decades  than  the  general  popu- 
With  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  this  has 
a  true  with  respect  to  each  class  of  occupations,  and  in  very 
stances  the  percentages  of  increase  have  been  very  large, 
y  those  for  females.  The  number  and  perceutage  of  increase 
iiass  of  occupations  is  given  in  detail,  by  sex,  for  the  past  two 
in  the  following  table : 

AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  BY 

SEX.  1870  TO  1880  AND  1880  TO  1890. 


Sex  and  classee  of  occupationH. 


tare,  fisheriee,  and  mining  ......... 

onal  service 

c  and  pergonal  service 

od  transportation 

ctnring  and  mechanical  industries. 


Increase  from  1870 
to  1880. 


Number.     Per  cent. 


1,665,650 
147, 106 
983, 274 
594,  058 
685.  213 


4, 075,  307 


tnre,  flnheriea,  and  mining 

onal  service 

c  and  pergonal  service — 
Dd  transportation 


197, 605 
84, 998 

208.  349 

43, 024 

^taring  and  niechanioal  industries 276, 893 


29.00 
52.76 
78.45 
40.11 
32.66 


Increase  from  1880 
to  1890. 


Number.  I  Per  cent. 


923,843 

206,  699 

370, 942 

1,294,072 

1,280.592 


38.  20  I  4, 076, 148 


12.47 
48.53 
15.98 
71.75 
46.01 

27.64 


49.77 
92.13 
21.41 
216.99 
78.22 


810,  869 


44.16 


84,869 
134,  432 
486, 192 
165,569 
396,  352 


14.27 
75.84 
41.15 
263. 43 
62.82 


1.267,414 


tare,  fisberiee,  and  mining 1, 863. 261 

onal  service I      232, 104 

c  and  {tersonal  service 1, 191,623 

id  transportation i      637. 082 

during  and  meobanical  industries i      962, 106 


30.34 
62.55 
51.54 
51.82 
39.23 


1,  008, 712 

341, 131 

857, 134 

1,  459.  641 

1, 676,  944 


47.88 


12.60 
66.55 
24.47 

78.  20 
49.11 


4,  886. 176  i 


39.  07  i  5,  :M3,  562 


30.72 


6— No.  11- 
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The  wliole  nnmber  of  workers,  witlioiit  regard  to  sex,  increased 
from  12,505,923  in  1870  to  17,392,099  in  1880,  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  4,880,176,  or  39.07  per  cent.  In  1890  there  were  22,735,661  persons 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  showing  an  increase  from  1880  to  1890 
of  5,343,562,  or  30.72  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  general 
population  between  1870  and  1880  of  30.08  per  cent,  and  between  18S0 
and  1890  of  24.86  per  cent,  while  the  population  10  years  of  age  or 
over  increased  during  the  same  j)eriods  30.23  and  28.98  per  cent, 
respectively. 

The  male  workers  increased  38.20  per  cent  from  1870  to  1880  and 
27.64  per  cent  from  18C0  to  1890,  while  the  female  workers  increased 
44.16  i)er  cent  during  the  decade  ending  in  1880  and  47.88  per  cent 
during  the  decade  ending  in  1890. 

In  general,  these  percentages  indicate  a  relatively  larger  increase  of 
female  workers  than  of  male  workers  during  each  of  these  two  x>eriods, 
but  do  not  show  the  extent  and  the  directions  of  this  increase.  This 
is  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  pereeut- 
nges  of  males  and  females  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  and  in  eacL 
class  of  occupations,  respectively,  at  each  of  the  three  censuses 
named : 

PER   CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OF   TOTAL  PERSONS  10  TEARS  OF  AGE  OE 
OVER  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  1870, 1880,  AND  1890. 


Sex  and  classes  of  occupatioDs. 


AgTicnltnre,  fisheries,  and  mining: 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Professional  service : 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Domestic  and  personal  service: 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Trade  and  transportation : 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Mannfnctnring  and  mechanical  industries: ' 

Males 

Females • 

Total 

AH  occnpations : 

Males 

Femides 

Total 


At  the  census  of  1890  considerably  more  than  one-sixth,  or  17.22  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  at  work  were  females  as  cow- 
pared  with  a  little  more  than  one-seventh,  or  14.68  per  cent,  at  tbe 
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1870.  With  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  domestic 
lal  service,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  females  in  each 
tcapatious  in  1890  than  in  1870.  The  increase  in  the  propor- 
lales  is  especially  noticeable  in  professional  service,  in  which 
cx>n8titated  in  1890  very  nearly  one-third  of  all  persons  so 
bs  compared  with  less  than  one-fourth  in  1870.  There  has 
\  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  females  in  manu- 
and  mechanical  industries,  or  from  one-seventh  in  1870  to 
n  1800,  and  in  trade  and  transportation,  or  from  less  than 
in  1870  to  very  nearly  7  per  cent  in  1890. 
)ortion  of  women  in  gainful  occupations  has  increased  greatly 
in  very  many  of  the  States  and  Territories,  as  shown  by  the 
able: 

)F  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OP  TOTAL  PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR 
^AGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES, 
ND  1890. 


and  Territorie*. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Males. 

Females. 

.Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

tdiTision: 

80.34 
79.02 
87.59 
77.87 
75.48 
82.44 
82.76 
85.00 
86.84 

13.66 
20.08 
12.41 
22.13 
21.52 
17.56 
17.24 
15.00 
13.16 

85.55 
78.85 
88.37 
75.83 
74.47 
79.83 
80.88 
83.17 
85.10 

14.45 
21.15 
13.63 
24.17 
25.53 

ao.17 

19.12 
16.83 

14.90 

82.47 
77.62 
84.40 
73.20 
72.60 
77.48 
78.00 
80.50 
83.46 

17.53 

iflliiro  .•••...........•...• 

22.38 

15.51 

Btt» 

26.80 

nd 

27.40 

t 

22.52 

21.10 

r...... ................... 

19.50 

lift.... 

16.54 

83.30 

16.70 

■ 

81.61 

18.39 

79.51 

20.49 

diriBion : 

85.10 
82.65 
71.78 
81.78 
92.02 
83.25 
69.26 
74.03 
83.81 

14.90 
17.35 
28.22 
18.22 
7.08 
16.75 
30.74 
25.97 
16.19 

85.47 

81.88 
70.49 
83.17 
93.47 
81.89 
69.37 
74.52 
80.57 

14.58 
18.12 
29.51 
16.83 
6.53 
18.11 
30.63 
25.48 
19.43 

83.00 
78.45 
68.23 
80.73 
00.80 
78.56 
70.64 
76.08 
80.60 

16.10 

21.55 

CbluiDbiii -,-,,.,,„,^ 

31.77 

19.27 

inia 

9.70 

lina 

21.44 

lina 

29.36 

23.92 

19.31 

70.30 

20.70 

79.15 

20.85 

77.90 

2*>.01 

diriaion: 

90.07 
93.23 

91.47 
85.70 
91.28 
01.81 
93.28 
92.34 
97.28 
95.68 
94.74 

9.99 
6.77 
8.53 
14.21 
8.72 
8.19 
6.72 
7.66 
2.72 
4.32 
5.26 

88.67 
91.00 
89.39 
90.34 
88.89 
90.17 
91.51 
90.92 
95.07 
93.15 
94.00 

11.33 
8.10 

10.61 
9.60 

11.11 
9.83 
8.49 
9.08 
4.93 
6.85 
6.00 

85.53 
88.27 
85.20 
87.37 
85.93 
88.01 
87.27 
87.24 
89.40 
88.41 
89.04 

14.47 
11  73 

14  80 

12  63 

14.07 

13.00 

12.73 

12  76 

10.60 

11  59 

10.06 

01.22 

8.78 

00.45 

9.55 

86.80 

13  20 

livialoB : 

87.87 
87.66 
75.46 
72.87 
77.27 
87.94 

12.13 
12.34 
24.54 
27.13 
22.73 
12.06 

80.53 
87.41 
74.83 
73.43 
73.83 
88.71 

10.47 
12.59 
25.17 
26.57 
26.17 
11.29 

85.88 
85.45 
76.00 
73.08 
74.29 
87.65 
04.94 
86.13 

14.12 
14  55 

24.00 

26.97 

25.71 

12.35 

5.06 

88.38 

11.62 

88.26 

11.74 

13.87 

82.13 

17.87 

82.47 

17.53 

81.77 

18.23 

a  North  and  South  Dakota  combined  in  1800. 
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PER  CENT  OP  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OF  TOTAL  PEBSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR 
OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITOEIES. 
1870,  1980,  AND  1890— Concluded. 


States  and  Territories. 


"Western  division : 

Montana i 

Wyoming 

Cuiorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California , 

Total 

The  United  States. 


1870. 

1880. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

08.78 

1.22 

97.72 

2.28 

95.49 

4.51 

94.78 

6.22 

97.62 

2.48 

96.28 

4.72 

89.51 

10.49 

94.46 

5.54 

95.09 

4.91 

97.89 

2.11 

95.00 

5.00 

92.79 

7.21 

98.35 

1.65 

95.34 

4.66 

98.85 

1.15 

98.13 

1.87 

97.58 

2.42 

96.47 

3.53 

97.77 

2.23 

95.87 

4.13 

94.23 

5.77 

92.51 

7.49 

94.99 

5.01 

94.03 

5.97 

85.32 

14.88 

84.78 

15.22 

1890. 


Males.   I  Females. 


93.58 
93.82 
90.02 
92.74 
94.06 
89.42 
92.21 
94.62 
93.25 
91.49 
88.87 


90.09 


6.18 
9.W 
7.36 
S.M 

10.58 
7.79 
5.38 
6.75 
&51 

11.13 


9.31 


The  employment  of  women  in  large  numbers  in  the  Departments  of 
the  National  Government,  gives  to  the  District  of  Oolambia  the  largest 
proportion  of  women  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  at  work  of  any 
State  or  Territory  in  1890,  at  which  census  they  constituted  31.77  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  gainful  workers  as  compared  with  28^2 
per  cent  in  1870.  Other  large  proportions  of  women  workers  are  found 
in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  owing  to  the  employment  of  colored 
females  in  field  labor,  and  in  the  great  manufacturing  States  of  the 
East,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  females  at  work  in  the  mOls  and 
factories  of  that  section  of  the  country. 

A  better  measure,  perhaps,  of  the  real  change  which  has  taken  pliM^ 
in  the  proportion  of  each  sex  in  each  class  of  occupations  in  1890  as 
compared  with  1870  and  1880  is  afforded  by  taking  the  whole  number 
of  workers  at  each  census  as  100  per  cent  in  each  case  and  comparing 
the  resulting  percentages  of  males  and  females  found  in  each  class  of 
occupations.    These  percentages  are  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  IN  BACH  CLASS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  TOTAl- 
PEKSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  AT  WORK,  1870,  1880,  AND  1S80. 


Sex  and  classes  of  occupations. 


Males : 

Agricnltare,  fisheries,  and  mining 

PrufeBsional  service 

Domoat ic  and  personal  service 

Trade  uud  trausportatiou 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 


Total. 


Females : 

A gricultnro,  fisheries,  and  raining 

ProfeHsioual  service 

Domestic  and  pernonal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

Total 
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This  table  shows  that,  when  considered  as  regards  the  whoie  body 
of  workers,  there  was,  outside  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  males  in  each  class  of  occupations  in  1890 
than  in  1870.  The  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  males  engaged  in  agri* 
culture,  fisheries,  and  mining  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  10  years 
of  age  or  over  was  quite  large,  viz,  from  45.93  per  cent  in  1870  to  36.CG 
in  1890.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  every  100  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over 
at  work  in  1870  there  were  45.93  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
mining,  while  in  1890  there  were  only  36.66,  a  decrease  of  9.27.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  males  in  the  other  classes  of  occupations,  except 
trade  and  transportation,  was  small,  viz,  professional  service,  0.55;  man- 
ufactures, 1.10 ;  domestic  service,  1 .13,  and  trade  and  transportation,  3.95 ; 
making  altogether  a  decrease  from  1870  to  1890  of  2.54  in  the  number 
of  males  in  evei  y  100  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  at  work.  A  cor- 
responding increase  of  2.54  is,  of  course,  shown  in  the  number  of  females 
to  every  100  persons,  namely,  from  14,68  in  1870  to  17.22  in  1890.  In 
detail,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  females  out  of  every  100 
persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  at  work  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
mining  of  0.18,  and  in  domestic  service  of  0.44,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  in  professional  service  of  0.63,  in  trade  and  transportation  of 
0.84,  and  in  manufactures  of  1.69. 

Females  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  and  in  domes- 
tic and  x)er8onal  service  in  1890  constituted,  in  each  case,  a  slightly 
smaller  proi>ortion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  at  work  than  in 
1870,  but  in  each  of  the  other  three  classes  they  constituted  a  some- 
what larger  proportion,  particularly  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries. 

If  the  results  for  1890  are  compared  with  those  for  1880,  practically 
the  same  conditions  are  apparent  as  have  been  noticed  when  compared 
with  the  results  for  1870,  with  the  exception  that  in  1880  the  propor- 
tion of  males  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service  is  considerably 
larger  than  in  1870  or  1890,  while  the  proportion  of  males  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  is  less  in  1880  than  at  either  of  the 
other  two  censuses.    This  is  probably  due,  as  already  explained,  to  the 
difference  in  the  classification  of  laborers  in  1880  as  compared  with 
1870  and  1890.    The  smaller  proportion  of  females  engaged  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service  in  1880  than  in  1870  or  1890  is  also  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  same  cause,  as  indicated  by  the  increased  proiwrtion  of 
females  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  m  1880  as  com- 
pared with  1870  and  1890. 

Since  1880  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number 
aiul  proportion  of  children  at  work,  illustrating  the  spread  of  the  com- 
iiiou-school  system  and  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  against  the 
employment  of  children  of  school  age  in  any  capacity  which  tends  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education.  Although 
*^  exact  comparison  between  the  three  i)eriods,  1870,  18S0,  and  1890, 
^^^  not  be  made,  owing  to  the  slight  difference  in  the  e,la«>^\fii^^\A.o\i  ^i 
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ages  for  1890,  yet  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  real  facts  cau  be 
had. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  AT  THE  THREE  CENSUS  TEARS 

1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


ConsiiB  years  and  classiflcation  of  ages. 


1870. 

Total  children  10  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusire. 

Namber  of  above  at  work 

Per  cent  of  above  at  work 


1880. 

Total  children  10  to  15  years  of  age,  inclasive. 

Number  of  above  at  work 

Per  cent  of  above  at  work 


1800. 

Total  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  indaaive. 

Number  of  above  at  work 

Per  cent  of  above  at  work 


Males. 


2.840.200 

548,064 

19.30 


3, 37C,  114 

825,187 

24.44 


3, 574. 787 

400,586 

11.21 


Females. 


Total. 


2, 764, 169 

191, 100 

6.91 


3,273,369 

293. 169 

&96 


3,458,722 

202,427 

5.85 


5.604,369 
739.164 

13.19 


6,619,483 

1.118,356 

16.83 


7, 033, 500 
603. 013 

8.57 


This  table  shows  that  13.19  per  cent  of  children  from  10  to  15  years 
of  age  were  at  work  at  the  census  of  1870.  At  the  censas  of  1880  the 
proportion  of  children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  at  work  was  consider- 
ably larger,  beiDg  16.82  per  cent.  To  find  what  -per  cent  were  workers 
in  1890  is  somewhat  difficult,  as  the  age  x>eriod  then  used  was  10  to  14, 
instead  of  10  to  15,  as  in  1870  and  in  1880.  Kevertheless,  it  is  believed 
that  a  result  closely  approximating  the  trath  may  be  obtained,  and  in 
the  following  way: 

The  whole  number  of  children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  in  1890  was 
7,033,509,  and  of  this  number  603,013,  or  8.57  per  cent,  were  at  work. 
The  total  number  of  children  15  years  of  age  in  1890  was  1,288,864,  bnt 
to  arrive  at  the  number  of  these  who  were  workers  in  that  year,  an 
estimate  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  those  10  to  14  years  of  age  wbo 
were  at  work.  If  a  distribution  be  made  of  estimated  per  cents  of 
workers  for  each  age  from  10  to  14  years  that  should  produce  8.57  per 
cent  of  all  five  ages  taken  together,  and  out  of  this  distribntioii  ^^ 
estimate  be  projected  for  those  15  years  of  age,  a  fairly  satisfactory 
conclusion  might  be  reached.  This  distribution  may  be  made,  approx- 
imately, as  follows:  For  10  years  of  age,  3  per  cent  j  for  11  years  of  ag^7 
6  per  cent;  for  12  years  of  age,  8  per  cent;  for  13  years  of  age,  11.5 per 
cent;  for  14  years  of  age,  15.5  per  cent.  From  this  we  may  conclade, 
as  a  greater  proportion  of  children  enter  gainful  occupations  as  tbo 
age  progresses,  that  it  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  consider  th** 
20  per  cent  of  those  15  years  of  age  in  1890  were  at  work.  On  this 
basis,  then,  20  per  cent  of  1,288,864  children  in  1890,  or  257,773,  were 
workers.  Adding  this  to  603,013,  the  number  reported  as  workers 
from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  the  result  is  a  total  of  860,786.  This  num- 
ber, without  doubt,  represents  very  closely  the  number  from  10  to  1^ 
years  of  age  at  work  in  1890,  and  this  is  10.34  pei'  cent  of  the  wbo^® 
namber  of  children  10  to  15  years  of  age  at  that  period  (8,322,373). 
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he  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  children  at  work  in  1890  as  corn- 
ed with  1880  is  very  much  more  marked  among  the  males  than 
mg  the  females. 

he  decrease  in  the  i)rox)ortion  of  male  children  at  work  accounts 
the  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  males 
'ears  of  age  or  over  at  work  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880,  already 
rrcd  to.  In  1880  it  has  been  shown  that  out  of  a  total  male  popu- 
n\  10  years  of  age  or  over  of  18,735,980  there*  were  14,744,942,  or 

0  per  cent,  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  In  1890  the  whole 
iber  of  males  10  years  of  age  or  over  was  24,352,059,  and  if  there 

been  the  same  proportion  at  work  as  in  1880,  or  78.70  per  cent, 
number  would  have  been  19,165,543.  There  were,  however,  but 
21,090  males  10  years  of  age  or  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
s  in  1890,  or  344,453  less  than  the  number  based  upon  the  pro- 
:ion  at  work  in  1880.  The  number  of  males  from  10  to  14  years  of 
who  were  at  work  in  1890  was  400,580,  as  against  825,187  males 

1  10  to  15  years  of  age  at  work  in  1880,  which  more  than  offsets 
difference  between  the  number  of  males  10  years  of  age  or  over 

lally  at  work  in  1890  and  the  number  that  would  have  been  at 
k  if  the  proportion  given  in  1880  had  been  maintained  in  1890, 
1  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  slight  difference  in  the  age 
siffcation  used  at  the  two  censuses. 

liminating  children  at  work,  it  is  possible  to  consider  somewhat  at 
:th  the  results  derived  from  the  several  censuses  regarding  what 
be  termed  effective  workers  j  that  is,  those  15  years  of  age  or  over 
.890  as  compared  with  those  16  years  of  age  or  over,  so  far  as 
»rted  at  eacli  census  since  and  including  1850. 
s  previously  explained,  the  statistics  of  occupations  in  1860  related 
be  whole  number  of  free  persons  16  years  of  age  or  over,  without 
ird  to  sex,  and  in  1850  were  limited  to  free  males  16  years  of  age  or 
r,  so  that  comparisons  can  only  be  made  for  both  sexes  for  1860, 
),  1880,  and  1890;  for  males  for  1850, 1870, 1880,  and  1890,  and  for 
ales  for  1870, 1880,  and  1890.  The  numbers  given  in  the  following 
Ic  comprehend  those  16  years  of  age  or  over,  actual  or  estimated,  at 
li  census,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  1890,  which  gives  in  each 
e  the  number  of  persons  15  years  of  age  or  over  : 

IBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF   PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  ENGAGED  IN 

GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX,  3850  TO  1890. 
[Fi^ares  for  1890  ato  for  persons  15  years  of  age  or  over.] 


Cenans  years  and  classification  of  persons. 


1830. 


■  jnales  16  jeara  of  ageor  over 

''uvr  of  aliove  in  gainful occapations. 
cent  of  above  in  gainful  occnpatious . 

I860. 


'Persona  16  years  of  ageor  over 

^^vo(  above  in gainfm  occupations 

^<%t  of  above  in  gainful  occupations 

a  Number  from  16  to  19  years  of  ago  estimated. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


a  5.  882,  009 

5, 329, 506 

90.61 


a  15.  983.  018 

8, 2:'5,  507 

51.53 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS   16  YEARS  OF  AGE   OR   OVER  ENGAGED  IS 

GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX,  1850  TO  1890— Concluded. 


Census  years  and  classiflcatiou  of  persons. 


1870. 

Total  persona  16  years  of  age  or  over 

Numlierof  above  in  gainfuioccupations. 
Per  cent  of  above  iu  gainful  occui)ations 

Total  perHOUs  16  years  of  ago  or  over 

Ni'.niberof  above  in  gainfafocoupntions. 
Ter  cent  uf  aboTo  in  gainful  ocxmpations 

1890. 

Total  i)ersons  15  years  of  age  or  over 

Number  of  above  in  gaiiifnroccupations. 
Per  cent  of  above  in  gainful  occupations 


Males. 


11,418,666 

10, 121,  571 

88.64 


15, 359, 866 

13, 919, 755 

90. 62 


20, 777, 872 

18,420.504 

88.65 


Feiuales. 


11,205,910 

1,645,188 

14.68 


14, 752, 258 

2, 353. 988 

15.96 


19,  602, 178 

3,  712, 144 

18.94 


Total. 


22,624.576 
11.766,759 

52. 01 


30.112.124 
16,273.743 

5(.(M 


40,380,050 

22,I32,U8 

51.81 


At  the  census  of  1S50  there  were,  approximately,  5,882,009  free  mal^fl 
16  years  of  age  or  over,  and  of  this  number  5,329,506,  or  90.61  percent, 
were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  These  figures  do  not  include 
male  slaves  16  years  of  age  or  over,  of  whom  there  were,  approxi- 
mately, 841,677  and  very  nearly  all  of  whom  were  undoubtedly  at  work. 
In  1870  of  the  whole  number  of  males  16  years  of  age  or  over,  including 
both  white  and  colored,  88.64  per  cent  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, and  in  1880  there  were  90.62  per  cent  of  all  the  males  16  years  of 
age  or  over  at  work.  In  1890  the  number  of  males  15  years  of  age  or 
over  at  work  constituted  88.65  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  males 
of  that  age,  and  if  an  exact  comparison  could  be  had  for  those  16  years 
of  age  or  over  there  would  be  found  to  be  fully  as  large  a  proportion  at 
work  as  in  1880. 

The  number  of  females  engaged  in  remunerative  occupations  was 
obtained  for  the  first  time  at  the  census  of  1870,  and  of  the  whole  num 
ber  of  females  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  that  census  14.68  per  cent 
were  at  work.  There  was  a  considerably  larger  percentage  at  work  in 
1880,  constituting  15.96  per  cent  of  all  females  16  years  or  over,  and 
at  the  census  of  1890,  although  based  upon  a  somewhat  different  age 
classification,  the  proportion  had  increased  materially,  the  number  of 
female  workers  15  years  of  age  or  over  constituting  18.94  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  females  of  that  age. 

Taking  the  whole  number  of  persons  at  work,  without  regard  toj^ex, 
it  is  apparent  that  there  was  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  «iH)^<^ 
number  of  persons  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  work  in  1860,  altliou;'!^ 
the  figures  relate  to  free  persons  only;  that  the  proportion  had  l'^'^" 
considerably  increased  in  1880,  and  that  there  were  fully  55  per  cent 
at  work  in  1890,  the  number  15  years  of  age  or  over  constituting  54.81 
l>er  cent  of  the  total  j>opulation  of  that  age. 

The  distribution  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  the  specified  ag^^ 
reported  as  in  gainful  occupations  at  each  census,  according  to  tn® 
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namber  and  percentage  in  each  class  of  occupations,  is  shown  in  the 
table  which  follows : 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  EACH  CLASS 

OF  OCCUPATIONS.  BY  SEX,  1850  TO  1890. 

[Figureg  for  1890  are  for  persons  15  years  of  age  or  over.] 


CeDsns  years  and  classes  of 
occapatious. 


1N50. 


Knmber. 


Males.     I  Females. 


Total. 


Agricnltare.  fisheries,  and  mining.'  2, 511, 888 

Professional  service 159, 430 

Domestic  and  personal  service 989, 952 

Trade  and  transiKirtation 481, 741 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in-  . 

dustries !  1,186,495 


Total I  a6.  329, 506 

iseo.  ,  ,  j 

Agrienltare,  fisheries,  and  mining. j I    3,547,700 

Professional  service ' I !        329,887 


Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transiiortaiion 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
doatriee 


1,  678,  960 
801,607 

1, 877, 403 


Total 


1870. 


Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining. 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  ])ersonal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in 
dustriee 


68,235,557 


Males. 


Per  cent. 
Females. 


I 


47.13 
2.99 

18.58 
9.04 

22.26 


100.00 


Total 


5,  312,  886 

278.  727 

1, 284, 754 

1, 192, 215 

2, 052, 989 


10, 121, 571 


323,842 
9t,  914 

882,  408 
18,656 

328,  368 


6, 630, 728 

370, 641 

2, 167, 162 

1,  210,  871 

2, 381,  357 


52.49 

2.76 

12.69 

11.78 

20.28 


Total. 


1,  645, 188  1  11,  766,  759  |      100.  00 


1880. 


Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining . 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service. . . . 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries   


Total 


I800. 


A<^cultare,  fisheries,  and  mining. 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  jicrsonal  service 

Trade  and  tran8i>ortation. .' 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries   


Total 


6,811,510 

425,  669 

2,  203.  775 

1, 768, 129 


458,774 

176. 6<)9 

1, 074,  694 

59,  839 


7, 270,  284 

602,  278 

3, 278,  469 

1,  827,  968 


2,710,672         584,072  1    3,294.744 


48.94 

3.06 

15.83 

12.70 

19.47 


19.68 
5.59 

53.64 
1.13 

19.96 


100.00 


19.49  ; 

7.50  I 
46.66 

2.54 

24.81 


13,919,755     2, 353, 988     16,  273, 743  j      100.00  '      100.00 


8.  077, 683 

6ii2, 184 

2, 642, 382 

3,  058. 593 

4, 009, 662 


18,  420, 504 


595,706  j  8,673,389 

311,241  I  943,425 

1, 590.  187  '  4, 232,  5<)9 

223,203  I  3,281,796 

991,807  '  5,001,469 


3, 712, 144     22, 132,  648 


a  Free  nuileH  only. 


6  Free  pcrHoiiH  only. 


43.08 
4.00 

20. 39 
9.73 

22,  ?0 


100. 00 


47.90 

3.15 

18.42 

10.29 

20.24 


100.  00 


44.  G7 

8.70 

20.  15 

11  23 

20.  25 


100.  (') 


43.85 

16.05 

39.19 

3.43 

8.38 

4  26 

14.35 

42.84 

ly.  13 

16.60 

6.01 

14.  S J 

21.77 

26.72 

22.  (■') 

100.  00 

100.00 

100.  0  J 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  results  ^iven  iu  tlie  preceding  table 
for  1.S50  and  1860  are  of  little  value,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  slave 
l)opulation,  a  very  large  part  of  which  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  percentages  of  free  males  in  1850  and  of  free  persons  iu 
1860,  of  the  specified  ages,  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  uiin- 
ing,  are  for  this  reason  much  smaller  than  tlie  iiercentages  given  in 
1870  and  1880  for  all  classes  of  the  population,  both  white  and  colored. 
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It  is  also  readily  apparent  that  the  proportion  of  persons  in  each  of 
the  other  classes  of  occupations  in  1850  and  1860  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  somewhat  larger  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  entire  popula- 
tion 16  years  of  age  or  over  was  considered. 

Taking  the  last  three  censuses,  however,  it  is  seen  that  in  1870  the 
males  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  raining  constituted  52.49 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  males  16  years  of  age  or  over  in  gain- 
ful occupations,  but  that  in  1890  there  were  only  43.85  per  cent  of  the 
males  15  years  of  age  or  over  at  work  who  were  so  occupied.  The  per- 
centage of  females  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  of  the 
whole  number  of  females  of  the  respective  ages  at  work  decreased  from 
19.68  to  16.05  during  the  same  period.  Making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference in  age  classification  and  in  the  classification  of  laborers  (not 
specified)  in  1880,  already  noted,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  since 
1870  in  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  of  the  specified  ages  iii 
each  of  the  other  classes  of  occux)ations,  with  the  single  exception  of 
females  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  of  all  the  males  15  years  of  age  or 
over  not  quite  nine-tenths,  and  of  all  the  females  very  nearly  one-fifth, 
were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1890,  while  of  the  whole  number 
of  persons,  without  regard  to  sex,  considerably  more  than  one-half 
were  at  work  in  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  persons,  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  for  each  sex,  found  in  each  choss  of  occupations  in  1890,  as 
compared  with  similar  results  at  preceding  censuses,  so  far  as  they  are 
available: 


PER  CENT   OF  PERSONS   16  YEARS   OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  OCCCPA 
TIONS  OF  TOTAL  PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER,  BY  SEX,  1850  TO  1890. 

[Figures  for  1890  arc  for  persons  15  years  of  ago  or  over.] 


Sox  and  classes  of  occapationa. 


Males: 

Agricniture,  fisheries,  ami  mining 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  x)er8onal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  indastries. 


Total. 


Females : 

Agricnltnro,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  indoatries. 


Total. 


Both  sexes : 

Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 


Total. 


a  Free  males  only. 


1850. 


42.71 
2.71 

16.83 
8.19 

20.17 


a90.61 


1860. 


22.20 
2.06 

10.50 
5.02 

n.75 


1870. 

46.53 
2.44 
11.25 
10.44 
17.96 

24.91 
1.64 
9.58 
5.85 

10.53 


b  Free  persons  only. 


1880. 


44.34 
2.77 
14.35 
11.51 
17.65 


1890. 


38.  «7 

J.M 

12.73 

itrt 

19.  M 


88.54  1    90.62!     »8.» 


2.89 

3.11 

.82 

1.20 

7.87 

7.28 

.17 

.41 

2.93 

8.96 

14.98       15.96 


21.14 
2.00 

10.89 

5.07 

10.94 


&51.53  I    52.01       51.04 


3.M 
1.59 
8.11 
1.1* 
5.06 


21.  *« 

^H 

10.48 

8.13 

12.33 

ITS 
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Of  the  total  population  15  years  of  age  or  over  in  1890, 21.48  per  cent 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  12.38  x)er  cent  in 
manufacturing  and  meclianical  industries,  10.48  x>er  cent  in  domestic 
and  i>ersonal  service,  8.13  yyer  cent  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
2.34  per  cent  in  professional  service,  the  total  number  of  persons  15 
years  of  age  or  over  at  work  constituting  54.81  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  i>er8ons  15  years  of  age  or  over.  These  figures  show  a  loss 
in  the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  min- 
ing as  compared  with  1870,  and  a  gain  in  the  proportion  in  each  of  the 
other  classes  of  occupations. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  males  15  years  of  age  or  over  in  1890,  very 
nearly  two- fifths,  or  38.87  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries, 
and  mining;  not  quite  one-fifth,  or  19.30  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries;  considerably  more  than  one-seventh,  or  14.72 
per  cent,  in  trade  and  transx>ortation ;  a  little  more  than  one-eighth,  or 
12.72  per  cent,  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  while  those  in  i)rofes- 
sional  service  constituted  3.04  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  males  in 
agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  was  very  much  less  in  1890  than  in 
1870,  but  in  each  of  the  other  classes  the  prox>ortion  was  larger. 

The  largest  proportion  of  females  15  years  of  age  or  over  in  any  of 
the  general  classes  of  occupations  in  1890  is  that  for  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  the  number  in  this  class  constituting  8.11  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  females  15  years  of  age  or  over.  There  were,  besides, 
5.06  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  females  15  years  of  age  or  over 
in  1890  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  Industrie's,  3.04  per  cent  in 
agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  1.59  per  cent  in  professional  service, 
£ind  1.14  x>er  cent  in  trade  and  transportation,  being  in  each  case  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  than  in  1870. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  shown,  in  brief,  that  persons  at  work, 
especially  females,  have  increased' very  much  faster  than  the  population 
Ski  large;  that  as  a  result  the  proportion  of  workers  relative  to  the  total 
XK)palation  and  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  the  respective  ages 
^^as  considerably  greater  in  1890  than  at  the  preceding  census  x)eriods, 
£%n(l  that  this  increased  proportion  is  apparent  for  each  of  the  great 
classes  of  occupations,  with  the  single  exception  of  agriculture,  fish- 
eries, and  mining. 

TMs  shows  very  clearly  the  constantly  increasing  disinclination  of 

^^r  population  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  a  tendency  which  has 

^^u  materially  hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the  wide  application  of  machin- 

^'y  to  the  processes  of  agriculture  and  which  has  further  tended, 

^^  a  matter  of  course,  to  make  the  old  hand  processes  of  cultivation 

'^^profitable  and  therefore  uninviting.    But  if,  in  spite  of  this  growing 

^^^inclination  toward  agriculture  and  notwithstanding  that  our  great 

Manufacturing  and  commercial  centers  have  become  very  much  crowded 

J^  I'ecent  years,  it  shall  be  demonstrated,  upon  a  further  analysis  of 

*^^  census  results,  that  the  increased  proportion  of  workers  is  found 
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generally  in  the  higher  walks  of  basiness  life  and  in  those  occapations 
which  call  for  skilled  labor  principally  rather  than  in  the  lowest  or 
more  laborions  forms  of  employment,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  great  body  of  workers  has,  as  a  whole,  progressed  and  has  percep- 
tibly risen  in  the  social  scale  of  life. 

The  figures  of  the  census  do  not  afford  an  altogether  satisfactory*, 
basis  for  such  a  comparison,  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  genei  ally  upward  movement.  To  show  this  upward 
movement  the  results  relative  to  occupations  for  the  last  three  census^ 
have  been  brouglit  together  into  four  great  groups  designated  as  A,  I^ 
C,  and  D,  as  follows: 


PERSONS  10  YEARS   OF  AGE  OR  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GArNFUL  OCCUPATIONS, 

SPECIAL  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  1800. 


Occapations. 


GROUP  A. 

Bankers,  brokers,  mannfaoturers,  eto. : 

Bankers  and  brokers  (a) , 

Builders  and  contractors 

Mannfactiirers  and  ollicials  of  manofacturing  companies 

Oflicinis  of  banks  and  of  insorance,  trade,  transportation, 

trust,  and  other  companies , 

Publishers  of  books,  maps,  and  newspapers 


Total, 


Farmers,  planters,  etc. : 

Apiarists 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  and  rine  growers. 


Total. 


Merchants  and  dealers,  etc. : 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 

Ilotol  keepers 

Livery  stable  keepers 

Merchants  and  dealers 

KeHtaiiraut  and  saloon  keepers  and  bartenders. 
Undertakers 


Total. 


Profes.sional  pursuits : 

Actors 

Architects , 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art 

Authors  Hud  liternry  and  scientific  persons 

CheinmtH,  assayers,  and  metallurgists 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Designers,  draftsmen,  and  inventors 

Engineers  (civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining)  and 

surveyors , 

Journal  ists 

Lawyers 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Officers  of  United  States  Army  and  Navy 

Officials  (Government) 

Physicians  and  siir/^coiis , 

Professors  and  teachers 

Theatrical  managers,  showmen,  eto 

Veterinary  surgeons 

Other  professional  service 


Total 


Total  for  Group  A. 


104,  521 


136  ,  1,016 

2,981,320  '     4,229.051 

33,632  i  56,032 


12,785 
26,394 

8,504 

357,263 

50.767 

1,996 


457,709 


19.058 
32.453 
14,  213 
479, 439 
83,078 
5,113 

633,354 


2,053 

2.017 

4,081 

979 

772 

43. 874 

7,839 

1,286 

7,374 

5,286 

40,736 

16. 010 

2.286 

44, 743 

62.448 

126,  822 

1,177 

1.166 

149 


4,812 
3,375 
9,104 
1.131 
1,969 
64,698 
12,314 
2,820 

8,261 
12,  308 
64.137 
30,477 

2,«X) 

«7.i>81 

85,671 

d  227,  710 

2,604 

2.130 
(«) 


371,098 


3, 922. 338  I     5,  627, 176 


1.773 
5.281.557 

72.601 


3.015,088  I    4,286,099        5,35S.9S1 


44,349 

44.076 

26,757 

091.39 

146.474 

9,m 


8,728 

8.(170 

82.4S6 

6,711 

4,5t'3 

88, » J 

17,4* 

J.3S1 

43.239 

gfi.630 

62.155 

2.«.< 

79,664 

347.  WJ 

lS.i^ 
6.494 

1.5a 


7.491^ 


a  Includes  commercial  brokers. 

b  Includes  officials  of  mining  companies. 

c  Partly  estimated. 

d  Teachers  and  scientific  persons. 

s Included  with  "other  domestic  and  personal  service.' 
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PERSONS  10  TEARS   OF  AGE  OR  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY 
SPECIAL  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  1890— Continued. 


OeoapationB. 


GROUP  B. 


Agenta,  collectors,  commercial  travolers,  etc. : 

Agents  (claim,  commissiou,  real  estate,  insarance,  etc.)  and 

collectors 

Auctioneers 

Commercial  travelers 


Total 


Bookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc. : 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  salesmen  (a) . 

Foremen  and  overseers 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators — 
Weighers,  gangers,  and  measurers 


Total 


Total  for  Group  B. 


OBOUP  c. 
Clothing  makers : 

Bu  t  ton  makers 

Corset  makers 

Dressmakers,  milliners,  and  seamstresses. 

Glove  makers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Lace  and  embroidery  makers 

Rubber  factory  operatives 

Seiring  machine  operators 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers 

Straw  workers 

Tailoreand  tailoresses 

Umbrella  and  parasol  makers 


Total 


Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) . 


Food  preparers: 

Bakers 

ButclHrrs 

Butter  and  cheese  makers 

Confectioners 

Heat,  fish,  and  fruit  packers,  canners,  and  preservers. 
Millers  (flour  and  grist) 


Total 


Leather  workers : 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers 

Leather  curriers,  dressers,  finiBbers,  and  tanners 

lYunk,  valise,  leather  case,  and  pocketbook  makers. 


Total 


Hechanical  trades : 

Car])^nters  and  joiners 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise  specified) . 
Painters,  glasiers,  and  Tarn ishers... 

Paper  hangers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fitters  . 
Roofers  and  slaters 


1870. 


20, 31C 
2,266 
7,262 


29,844 


310, 988 


8,316 
926 


320,230 


350, 074 


1,272 


c  03,  520 

2,329 

12,625 


3,886 
3,042 
4,080 
2,029 
e  161, 820 
1,439 


286, 012 


27.680 

44,  354 

/3,534 

8,219 

2,377 

41,582 


127,  746 


Total 

^etal  workers : 

Agricultural  implement  makers  (not  otherwise  specified).. 

Blacksmiths 

Brass  workers  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Clock  aud  watch  maktus  and  repairers 

Coppor  workers •. 

£ltH;tr<*plat>ers 

Gold  aud  8ilv»?r  workers 


171, 127 

33, 426 

30.  726 

2,047 


237.326 


344.596 
25.  831 
89, 710 
16, 614 
86,  657 

2,490 
23,800 
11, 143 

2,750 


1880. 


33,989 

2.331 

28,158 


64,478 


536,733 


ft  23, 166 
3,  302 


563,201 


627,679 


4,872 

4,660 
286,  981 

4,511 

16,860 

d  1,708 

6,350 

7,505 
11, 823 

4.229 
133,  756 

1,967 


485,  222 


34,233  I  79,628 


195,648 


194,  079 

39.960 

29,842 

4,410 


268,  291 


603. 491 


3,811 
142,  075 

4,8(« 
g  1,  779 

2,  J22 


h  ]s,rm 


4,801 

172,  726 

11.568 

13.  820 

2.  \iri 


189U. 


174, 582 

3,205 

58,  691 


236, 478 


1, 014, 544 

36,084 

52, 214 

3,800 


1, 106, 702 


1,  343, 180 


2,601 

6,533 
499,  690 

6,416 
24,013 

5,256 
16,162 

7,126 
21, 107 

3,666 
185,  400 

3,403 


781,:J73 


139, 7G5 


41,309 

60, 197 

76,241 

105,456 

/4,570 

11,211 

13,  692 

23,  251 

6,296 

7,109 

53, 440 

52,  841 

260,065 


213,  544 

43,480 

39, 332 

6,279 


302,  U35 


873, 143 

611,  482 

32, 842 

61,  070 

102,  473 

158,918 

7,858 

15,  485 

130, 319 

219, 912 

6.013 

12,  369 

22,  083 

39, 0u2 

19,  383 

56,607 

.       4,026 

7,043 

697, 140 

1,181,888 

3.  7.55 

205,  3.37 

17,  265 

25,  252 

3,  :J84 

2,756 

20.263 


a  Includes  stenographers  and  typewriters. 

h  Estimated. 

c Seamstresses  inclndedwlth  "tailors  and  tailoresses." 

d  Lace  makers. 


h 28. 105 

e  Tailors,  tailoresses,  aud  seamstresses. 
/Cltet'Ht;  makers. 
a  Clock  makers. 
A  Includes  jewelcx^. 


< 
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PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BT 
SPECIAL  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  1800— Continaed. 


OccupatioDB. 


QBOUP  c — concladcd. 

Metal  TTorkera— Condaded. 

Gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  and  bell  hangers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Lead  and  alno  workers 

Machinists.... 

Metal  workers  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Molders 

Nail  and  tack  makers 

Sewing  machine  makers  (not  otherwise  classified) 

Steam  Doiler  makers 

Stove,  f arnace,  and  grate  makers 

Tinners  and  tin  ware  makers.. 

Tool  and  catlery  makers 

Wheelwrights 

Wire  workers 


Total. 


Printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  etc. : 

Bookbinders 

Engravers 

Printers, lithographers,  pressmen,  etc.  (a). 


Total 

Steam-railroad  employees ■ 

Textile  workers : 

Carpet  makers 

Cotton-mill  operatives 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives 

Mill  and  factory  operatives  (not  specified) . 

Print-works  operatives 

Sllk-raill  operatives 

Woolen-mul  operatives 


Total 


Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 

Wood  workers : 

Basket  makers  •••■••. •••••.•••• • 

Broom  and  brash  makers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carriage  and  wagon  makers  (not  otherwiso  classified) 

Coopers 

Door,  sasli,  and  blind  makers 

Saw  and  pLaning  mill  employees 

Upholstcn^rs 

W  ood  workers  (not  otherwise  specified) 


Total. 


1870. 


8,184 

87,098 

649 

54.755 

79 


Other  mechanical  pnrsnits,  etc. : 

Apprentices ••..•••.•.•••.•••••.• 

Artificial  flower  makers , 

Barbers  and  hair  dressers , 

Bone  and  ivory  workers 

Box  makers 

Britannia  workers , 

Glass  workers 

Hair  workers , 

Model  and  pattern  makers 

Paper-mill  operatives 

Photographers 

Piano  and  organ  makers  and  tuners,  etc 

Potters 

Powder  and  cartridge  makers 

Rope  and  cordage  makers 

Sail,  awning,  and  tent  makers 

Ship  and  boat  builders 

Starch  makers 

Telegraph  and  telephone  linemen  and  electric  light  and 

power  company  employees 

Other  persons  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. . 


3,881 
«,958 
1,543 

30,534 
6,764 

20,042 
2,796 


807,331 


9,104 

4,226 

40,424 


53.754 


154,027 


15,609 

111,006 

3,653 

44,806 
8,738 
3,256 

58,836 


241,564 


40,271 


3,897 

5.816 
42,885 
42,464 
43,647 

5,155 
58, 025 

6,111 
10,780 


218,130 


17.301 

1,16*9 

2:3,035 

001 

0,080 

1,092 

9,518 

1,036 

63,970 

12,469 

7,668 

3,579 

5,060 

761 

2,675 

2,309 

23,175 

229 


Total. 


Total  for  Group  C. 


0XDciQcIes  compositors  and  electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 


25.308 


118, 205 


2, 542, 120 


1880. 


10, 672 

116,927 

2,106 

101,130 


5,803 

2.725 
12,771 

3,341 
42,818 
15.588 
15,592 

7,170 


570,294 


13,833 

4,577 

72,726 


91,136 


236,058 


17.008 
169,771 
12.194 
39,032 
5,419 
18, 071 
88,010 


350,105 


77,045 


8,479 

50,654 
49,881 
53,199 
4,946 
87,411 
10,443 
10,833 


287,500 


44, 170 
3,399 

44,851 
1,888 

15,702 
1,375 

17, 

1. 
65, 
21, 430 

9,000 

7.850 
7,233 


3.514 

2,950 

19,515 

1,385 


,1 


54.23S 


265,268 


1890. 


9.158 

144,921 

4.616 

177,090 

16,604 

06,289 

4,5S3 

21.338 

8,932 

55.488 

17,S65 
12.856 
12,319 


831,163 


23,^ 

a  3*20 
118,424 


156,602 


462.213 


22,302 
173,142 
29.5i5 
93,596 
6,701 
34,655 
84,103 


444.26) 


111.C5 


3- 


44ft^ 


3,603,295        5,480,415 


b  Pattern  makexf' 
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)  YEARS  OF  AGE  OB  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY 
SPECIAL  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  1890— Concladed. 


Occupations. 


OEOUP  D. 

laborers,  etc. : 

ral  laborers 

and  dairywomen 

en  and  raftsmen 

lers,  herders,  and  drovers. 

ppers 

[cultural  pursuits 


»nneii,  sailors,  etc. : 

ind  canal  men 

1  and  oyster  men  . . 


137p. 


2, 885, 996 

3,550 

17, 752 

15,359 

8,338 

2,478 

2,  933,  473 


tiers,  and  street-railway  employees : 
backnxen,  teamsters,  etc 


[way  employees. 


28,870 

27,10fl 

3,649 

00,663 

iieTosS" 


120, 756 

17,586 

5, 103 


specified) 

g  pnrsuita  (miscellaneous) : 

,  dyers,  and  soonrers 

nd  mineral  and  soda-water  makers. .. 

nd  maltsters 

.  tile  makers  and  terra-cotta  workers. 

ap,and  talloir  makers 

coke,  and  lime  burners 

works  employees 

andreetiflers 

makers... 

semployees 

mployees 

emplorees 

semptovees 

kera  and  veflnexa. ..................... 

rs 

ihers 


143^445 
l,"046,lM>6 


4,901 

458 

11,246 

26,070 

1,942 
53.834 


Miekers,  porters,  etc. : 

rs  and  errand  and  office  boys 

)r  carriers  and  newsboys 

ad  shippers 

id  helpers  (in  stores  and  warehouses) . 


2.874 
316 
2,086 
3,803 
1,747 
1,721 
1,609 


2,873 


65,480 


8,717 

2,002 

6,461 

16,  631 


32,811 


152, 107 
13,589 

i65,69<r 


rs  and  laundresses. 

id  raJdwirea 

ie) 


K>ns: 

s  and  peddlers 

trappers,  guides,  and  scouts 

lestic  and  personal  service 

ions  in  trade  and  transportation. 

tafiors,  and  marines  (U.  S.) , 

n,  policemen,  and  detectlTes 


r  Gitmp  J>. 


1,769 

00,906 

12, 162 

1,000,417 

1,151 


1,070.405 


84,337 

1,111 

15,886 

0  36,340 

23,338 


1880. 


3, 323, 876 

8,048 

30,651 

44, 075, 

12,731 

7.495 


3.  427, 776 


24,697 

41,  852 

3.770 

00,070 


1890. 


3, 004, 061 
17,895 
65,806 
70,  720 
33,697 
17. 747 


3,  209,  995 


129,880 


177,586 

31,607 

oil,  687 


220,970 


1,864.245 


16,710 

00, 162 

4,  250 

55,  839 

137.  o;w 


368,499 
51,036 
37,434 


J^59^969 
T,Ti:i,"373 


8,222 

2,081 

16,278 

36,052 

2,923 

55,851 

2,923 

3,245 

1,383 

4,695 

7,340 

3,929 

1,431 

2,327 


3,316 


101,996 


13,985 
3,374 
9,342 

32,192 


58,893 


234,228 
15,160 


14, 210 
7,230 
20,362 
60,214 
8,450 
8,704 
3,628 
8,314 
732 
5,224 
9,147 
5,624 
1,7G5 
2,616 
4,854 
3.996 


155,  070 


51,353 

5,288 

21,  940 

21^56 

105, 945 


849, 592 
37,656 


249,  397 


:<87,  248 


6,763 

121,  942 

15.601 

1,155,351 

2^449 

1,  302, 106 


21,550 

248,  462 

47,586 

1, 540,  827 

4.962 


1,809,413 


53,491 

1,912 

d 38, 567 

e 47, 162 

24,161 

/13, 384 

178.  677 


50,083 
2,534 

13,063 
3,  883 

27,919 

74,  029 


181,111 


7,  533, 949         8, 419, 160 


isd  Ifme  Immers. 

ouaekeepen  and  stewards. 

mployees  of  GoTernraent  (not  clerks). 

teamboat  men  and  women,  and  employees  of  iMinks  and  cf  express,  insiirauce,  and  other 

4  clerks);  emnloyees  in  1880  partly  estimated. 

1  (prlTate)  ana  detectives. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  precediDg  table,  occupations  have  been 
grouped  according  to  the  character  of  the  employment,  throwing  into 
subgroups  under  each  great  group,  so  far  as  possible,  all  occupations 
which  are  in  any  way  related,  or  which  x)ossess  points  of  similarity  in 
processes  or  in  the  nature  of  the  work  performed.  This  general  group- 
ing of  occupations,  for  the  puri)oses  of  this  discussion,  is  preferable  to 
the  division  into  five  great  classes,  as  given  in  the  census  reports,  while 
the  consolidation  of  specific  occupations  under  the  various  subgroups 
oifsets,  to  a  large  extent,  the  diflPerences  of  classification  apparent  at 
each  census  period,  and,  on  the  whole,  produces  results  which  admit  of 
exact,  or  more  nearly  exact,  comparison. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  limitations  of  the  census  classification  of 
occupations,  it  will  be  seen  that  Group  A  relates  to  what  maybe  termed 
the  proprietor  class,  comprising  farmers,  i)lanters,  bankers,  brokers, 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  dealers,  professional  people,  and  those  of 
kindred  pursuits;  Grouj)  B  relates  to  what  may  be  termed  the  clerical 
class,  comprising  agents,  collectors,  commercial  travelers,  bookkeepers, 
clerks,  salesmen,  and  other  clerical  occupations;  Group  0  to  what  may 
be  termed  skilled  workers,  comprising,  so  far  as  the  census  figures 
admit  of  such  distinctions,  those  occupations  or  groups  of  occupations 
in  which  skilled  labor  plays  the  principal  part,  such  as  clothing  makers, 
engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive),  food  preparers,  leather  work- 
ers, those  engaged  in  the  mechanical  trades,  ujetal  workers,  printers, 
engravers,  book-binders,  steam -railroad  employees,  textile  workers,  to- 
bacco and  cigar  factory  operatives,  wood  workers,  and  similar  mechan- 
ical pursuits;  and  Group  D  relates  to  what  may  be  termed,  for  want  of 
a  better  designation,  the  laboring  class,  comprising  those  employments 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  the  more  laborious,  and  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
work  done  does  not  call  for  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill  orabilitjj 
such  as  agricultural  laborers,  boatmen,  fishermen,  pilots,  sailors,  dray- 
men, hostlers,  street-railway  employees,  laborers  (not  specified),  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing  pursuits,  messengers,  packers,  porters,  miners, 
quarrynien,  servants,  and  the  like. 

Throughout  this  discussion  it  should  be  remembered,  as  already 
stated,  that  the  census  figures  do  not  admit  of  a  fine  classification  of  the 
labor  of  the  country,  particularly  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  division  into 
skilled  and  unskilled  employments,  but,  considered  on  broad  grounds, 
the  classifications  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  show  the  general  trend 
of  the  employments  of  the  people. 

Before  discussing  these  results  in  detail,  it  is  well  to  divide  the 
whole  body  of  workers  into  three  elements,  namely,  men,  women,  9,no^ 
children;  the  first  two  classes  comprising,  respectively,  all  males  and 

females  16  years  of  age  or  over  in  1870  and  1880,  and  15  years  of  ^ 
or  over  in  1890,  who  were  at  work,  and  the  third  class  comprising*** 
children  of  both  sexes  between  10  and  16  years  of  age  in  1870  and  1S^» 
and  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  in  1890,  who  were  engaged  in  gainft* 
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Uowing  the  age  classifications  used  at  each  of  the  censuses 
On  this  basis,  the  following  tables  show  the  number  of  men, 
and  children  engaged  in  each  group  and  in  each  subgroup  of 
ons  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890,  respectively: 

A6£D  IS  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAL  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES, 

1870,  1880,  AND  1880. 


Oooapation  groups. 


GROUP  ▲. 

okers,  mannfactarers,  etc 

anters,  etc 

ftnd  deiden,  etc 

1  pursuits 

GROUP  B. 

lectors,  commercial  trayelers,  etc 

■s,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 

GROUP  c. 

kken • **i 

ind  firemen  (not  looomotire) 

pera 

rkers 

trades 

lers 

igravers,  bookbinders,  etc 

>ad  employees 

kers 

d  cigar  factory  operatives 

:ers 

anical  pursuits,  etc 

GROUP  D. 

tl  laborara,  etc 

ithermen,  sailors,  etc 

lostlers,  and  street-railway  employees 

totspecifled) 

ring  pursuits  (miscellaneous) 

I,  packers,  porters,  etc 

quarrymen 

tc 

arsons 

1  total 


1870. 


78,166 

2,902,128 

442,796 

278,727 


3, 791, 807 


29,681 
801, 670 


331,861 


82, 201 

34,200 
1^,163 
224,916 
698, 338 
387, 428 

47, 773 
153, 091 
116,462 

33, 108 
218,  288 
128,600 


2, 143, 468 


2,132,906 
113,886 
141,475 
995, 498 
62,686 
27,636 
161,  606 
112,062 
107,362 


8, 854, 065 


10, 121, 671 


1880. 


103,901 

4,226,420 

001, 469 

426,669 


6, 857, 468 


63,642 
606,220 


609,871 


114,247 

79,537 

189, 206 

241.648 

694,784 

664,490 

79,746 

234,786 

160,946 

61,687 

277,925 

211,729 


2, 899, 631 


8, 307, 760 

127,995 

218, 340 

1,709,683 

97,684 

43, 757 

236,844 

183, 141 

167,663 


5,092,785 


13, 919,  766 


1890. 


228,609 

5.126,679 

893. 736 

632,184 


6, 881, 202 


230,771 
-  914, 168 


1,144,929 


166,486 
139, 564 
248,390 
265,032 
1,178,069 
810,066 
124,943 
459,616 
203,760 
80.502 
352,  338 
370,042 


4, 399, 348 


2,616,004 
135, 617 
455, 770 

1,827,668 
148, 032 
75, 670 
375, 828 
288,166 
172. 376 


6, 905, 030 


18, 420, 504 


INOAOED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAL  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES, 

1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


Occupation  groups. 


GROUP  A. 

okers,  manufacturers,  etc 

anters,  etc 

ami  dealers,  etc 

J  pursuits ■ 

GROUP  R. 

[lectors,  commercial  travelers,  etc 
re,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 

1 

^e—Ko.  11 3 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

284 
22,960 
14.  321 
91,914 

606 

68,893 

81,478 

176,609 

1,141 

228,840 

68,316 

811,  241 

129, 479 

267,081 

609,538 

140 
10,  335 

689 
37,896 

6,466 
178,204 

10.475 

88,084 

183,670 
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WOMEN  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAL  GEOUPS  AND  CLASSKS, 

1870, 1880,  AND  1890— Concluded . 


Occupation  gronpe. 


OBOUF  o. 

Clothing  makers 

Bngineen  and  firemen  (not  looomotive). 

Food  preparers 

Leather  workers 

Mechanical  trades 

Metal  workers 

Printers,  engraTers,  bookbinders,  etc — 

Steam-railrcwd  employees 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives... 

"Wood  workers 

Other  mechanical  pursuits,  etc 


Total. 


OBOTJP  D. 

Agricultural  laborers,  etc 

Boatmen,  fishermeo,  sailors,  etc 

Draymen,  hostlers,  and  street-railway  employees. 
Laborers  (not  specified). 


Manufaoturing  nursnita  (miscellaneous) . 

Messengers,  packers,  porters,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Servants,  etc 

All  other  persons 


Total 

Grand  total 


1870. 

1880. 

1880. 

197,  »70 

357.338 

604, 2S7 
47 

2,234 

4,102 

9.6U 

9,418 

21,872 

34,76i 

2,480 

471 

i«7 

4,886 

7,266 

15,329 

3,912 

8,543 

23,tfl 

62 

420 

1.41i 

90,834 

140,081 

208. 216 

3,458 

9,182 

A»3 

1,614 

2,416 

isu 

11.653 

33,663 

GO,  in 

328, 521 

585,354 

962, 3N 

300,831 

400,255 

366,91 

63 

118 

m 

81 

4 

2» 

18,677 

51,443 

50,  £1 

836 

1.465 

3,901 

204 

2,454 

7,«2 

18 

65 

319 

853, 361 

998,321 

i,4».ai 

2,642 

9,344 

6,597 

1, 176, 713 

1,463,469 

1,9».56« 

1, 645, 188 

2,353,988 

8,712.144 

CHILDREN  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAL  GROUPS  AXD 

CLASSES,  1870,  1880.  AND  1890. 


Occupation  groups. 


OBOUP  A. 


Bankera,  brokers,  manufacturers,  etc. 

Farmers,  planters,  etc 

Merchants  and  dealers,  etc 

Professional  pursuits 


Total 


GBOt'P  B. 


Agents',  collectors,  commercial  travelers,  etc. 
Buokkeepors,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 


Total. 


GBOrp  c. 

Clothing  makers 

Engineers  and  iiremen  (not  locomotive) . 

Food  preparers 

Leather  workers 

Mechanical  trades 

Metal  workers 

Printers,  engpravers.  bookbiDders,  etc. . . 

Steam-railroad  employees 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  oi>eratives. . . 

"Woodworkers 

Other  mechanical  pursuits,  etc 


Total: 


GROUP  D. 

Agricultural  laborers,  etc....  & 

Boatmen,  fishermen,  sailors,  etc 

Draymen, hostlers,  and  street-railway  employees. 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Manufacturing  pursuits  (miscellaneous) 

Messengers,  packers,  porters,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Servants,  etc 

All  other  persons 


1870. 


592 
457 


1,052 


23 
8,225 


8,248 


1880. 


1890. 


14 

1,277 

412 

924 


418 
HO 
963 


2,C27 


2.146 


147 
19, 577 


19,724 


5,871 

33 

1.349 

2,992 

2,673 

5,017 

2,060 

874 

34.278 

3,705 

3,237 

8,052 


70, 150 


499,736 
2,190 
1,889 
32,  791 
1,958 
5,072 
4,072 

110, 082 
1,U24 


13,637 
91 
2.240 
4,771 
1,935 
8,538 
2,847 
902 

50,138 
6,176  ; 
7.159 

19,876 


241 
14,54* 


118. 310 


719. 752 

1,776 

2,617 

103, 119 

2,817 

12,682 

12,488 

120,644 

1,770 


10,(3) 
161 
2,011 
2,04 
2,172 
5,7« 
2.1« 
1,185 

32. 2W 

5.ro 

6.096 
19,051 


•i« 


»TJ 


327.  (87 

1,115 
J,  915 

35. 4« 

3,12 

22.3^ 

aw 

90,5J 
J.  131 


Total 

Grand  total. 


659, 714 


977,695 


730,164  I     1,118,356  | 
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The  proportion  of  persons  in  each  group  of  occupations  at  the  cen- 
suses of  1870y  1880y  and  1890  is  given  for  men,  women,  children,  and  of 
all  persons,  respectively,  in  the  following  table: 

PEH  CENT  OF  HEN,   WOMEN,  AND  CHILDBEN,  AND  OF  ALL  PERSONS.  IN   EACH 

SFECLAX  GROUP  OF  OCCUPATIONS.  1870.  1880.  AND  1880. 


Classes  of  persons  and  occupation  groups. 


UKX. 

Gronp  A : 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 

ToUl 

WOMSN. 

Gronp  A 

Group  B 

Gronp  C... 

Group  D 

Total 

CUILDBKK. 

Group  A 

Gronp  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 

Total* 

ALL  PXBSONS 

Group  A 

GroupB 

Group  C 

Gronp  D 

Total 


1870. 


100.00 


7.87 

.64 

19.97 

71.62 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


1800. 


87.46 

38.49 

3.27 

4.00 

31.18 

20.83 

38.  CO 

86.59 

37.30 

0.22 

23.88 

32.64 


100.00 

100.00 

11.34 

1.62 

24.87 

62.17 

10.42 

4.  IT. 

26.  T.\ 

51.90 

100.00  1            10(\(0 

.24 

1.76 
10.58 
67.42 

.30 

2.42 

14.71 

82.51 

100.00 

100.00 

32.35 

3.61 

2').  72 

43.32 

32.  C6 

5.91 

24.10 

37.  03 

100.00 


1(0.00 


Considering  first  the  resnlts  for  all  persons,  the  figares  show  that 
when  the  distribution  of  the  gainful  workers  of  the  country,  according 
to  the  four  groups  of  occupations  at  each  census  period,  is  considered, 
it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  x^roportions 
found  in  each  of  the  first  three  groups  in  1880  and  1890  as  comx)ared 
with  1870,  with  a  correysponding  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
constituting  Group  D,  and  that  the  changes  in  the  proportions  have 
been  especially  marked  during  the  decade  ending  in  1890.  This  means, 
if  the  results  can  be  considered  as  being  at  all  indicative  of  tbe  real 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  working  x>opulation,  that  the 
proportion  of  workers  engaged  in  the  more  laborious  forms  of  employ- 
ment in  1890  as  compared  with  1870  and  1880  has  become  considerably 
smaller,  constituting  in  1890  but  37.03  per  cent  of  all  workers,  whereas 
in  1870  they  constituted  45.51  per  cent. .  The  other  side  of  the  picture 
is  found  in  an  increase  in  twenty  years  of  from  31.36  per  cent  of  all 
workers  in  1870  to  32,96  per  cent  in  1890  in  Group  A,  constituting,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  proprietor  classy  from  2.80  per  cent  of  all  workers 
in  1870  to  6.91  per  cent  in  1890  in  Group  B,  constituting  the  clerical 
class,  and  from  20.33  of  all  workers  in  1870  to  24.10  per  cent  in  1890  in 
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Oronp  0,  representiug principally  skilled  workers;  or,  in  brief,  a  general 
uplifting  in  the  scale  of  life,  as  measured  by  the  kind  of  work  done. 

The  same  general  results  are  noted  for  men,  women,  and  children  in 
1890  as  compared  with  1870,  except  that  there  has  been  a  slight  loss 
in  the  proportion  of  men  in  Group  A.  The  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  workers  in  Group  D  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  three 
classes,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  with  resi>ect  to  women,  for 
whom  there  is  shown  a  change  in  20  years  from  71.52  per  cent  of  all 
women  workers  in  1870  to  51.90  per  cent  in  1890. 

If  the  analysis  is  continued  to  include  the  proportions  found  in  each 
of  the  various  subgroups  at  each  census,  the  following  tables  are 
obtained : 

PER  GENT  OF  MEN   ENQAGED   IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAL  QBOUFS 

AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880.  AND  1890. 


Oocapation  groapa. 


GROUP  ▲. 

BankerB,  brokers,  maDufactoren,  eto 

Farmers,  planters,  etc 

Merchants  and  dealers,  etc 

Professional  pursuits 

Total 

GROUP  B. 

Agents,  collectors,  commeroiai  travelers,  eto 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 

Total 

GROUP  C. 

Clothing  makers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Food  preparers 

Leather  workers 

Mechanical  trades 

Metal  workers 

Printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  eto 

Steam-railroad  employees 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  and  oigar  factory  operatives 

Wood  workers 

Other  mechanical  pursuits,  eto 

Total 

GROUP  D. 

Agricultural  laborers,  eto 

Boatmen,  fishermen,  sailors,  etc 

Draymen,  hostlers,  and  street-raUway  employees 

Laborers  (not  specified) .' 

Manufacturing  pursuits  (miscellaneous) 

Messengers,  pacKors,  porters,  eto 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Servants,  etc 

All  other  persons 

Total 

Grand  total 


1670. 


0.77 

20.56 

4.38 

2.75 


37.46 


.20 
2.  OR 


3.27 


.81 

.34 
1.23 
2.22 
5.01 
3.83 

.47 
1.61 
1.15 

.33 
2.11 
1.27 


21.18 


21.07 
1.12 
L40 
0.84 
.62 
.27 
LOO 
1.11 
1.06 


38.00 


100.00 


1880. 


0.75 

30.36 

4.32 

8.06 


38.40 


.46 
3.63 


4.09 


.5i 
1.36 
L74 
4.99 

3.08 
.57 
LOO 
L15 
.44 
2.00 
L52 


*  I 


20.83 


16.58 

.92 

L57 

12.28 

.70 

.32 

L70 

L32 

1.20 


96.69 


isn. 


i.» 

J7.83 
4.85 
3.44 


i'.» 


4.16 


.90 

.:« 

1.35 
1.44 

6. 39 

1.11 

.44 

1.91 

2.01 


.74 

9.« 

.» 

.41 

l«4 

1.56 


100.00 
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BB  CENT  OF  WOMBK  ENGAGSD  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAL  GROUTS 

AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  1800. 


Occupation  groups. 


OBOUPA. 


inkers,  brokers,  numnfaotorers,  etc. 

uiners,  planters,  etc 

erchants  and  dealers,  etc 

rof eesional  porsoite 


Total. 


OBOUP  B. 


gents,  collectors,  oommeroial  travelers,  etc 
ookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 


Total. 


OBOUP  c. 


lothing  makers 

Dgineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotiTe) . 

0^  preparers 

eather  workers 

Mechanical  trades 

Metalworkers 

rinters,  engravers,  bookbinders,  etc... 

team-railroad  employees 

extile  workers 

obaoco  and  cigar  factory  operatives  ... 

rood  workers * 

ther  mechanical  pnrsoits,  etc , 


Total 


OBOT7P  D. 


gricaltnral  laborers,  etc 

oatmen,  fishermen,  sailors,  etc 

Taymen,  hostlers,  and  street-railway  employees 

aborers  (not  specified) 

[annfactnring  pursuits  (miscellaneous) 

[easengers,  pJackers,  porters,  etc 

Oners  and  qnarrymen 

ervants,  etc 

lU  other  persons 


Total 

Grand  total 


1870. 


0.02 

L89 

.87 

5.69 


7.87 


.01 
.(Q 


.61 


12.03 


(a) 


.14 
.67 
.15 
.30 
.24 


5.52 
.21 
.10 
.71 


19.07 


18.20 

(a) 

(o) 
1.14 
.05 
.01 

(a) 
51.87 
.16 


71.62 


100.00 


1880. 


a  Per  cent  not  appreciable. 


0.02 
2.48 
1.84 
7.50 


n.34 


.03 
1.59 


1.62 


15.18 


.18 
.93 
.02 
.31 
.36 
.02 

5.95 
.39 
.10 

1.43 


24.87 


17.00 

.01 

(a) 

2.19 

.06 

.10 

(a) 

42.41 

.40 


62.17 


100.00 


1890. 


0.03 
6.17 
1.84 
8.38 


16.42 


.15 
4.80 


4.95 


16.28 


(a) 


.26 
.94 
.04 
.41 
.63 
.04 

5.61 
.70 
.20 

1.62 


26.73 


9.87 
.01 
.01 

1..35 
.10 
.21 
.01 
40.16 
.18 


51.90 


100. 00 
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PER  CENT  OF  CfHILDREN  ENGAGED  IN  GAINPTJL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAl 

GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  18d0,  AND  1890. 


Occupation  groups. 


GROUP  ▲. 


Bankers,  brokers,  mnnafju^Tirora,  etc. 

Farmers,  planters,  etc 

Merchants  and  dealers,  etc 

Professional  pnrsnits 


Total. 


OBOUP  B. 


Agents,  collectors,  commercial  travelers,  etc. 
Bookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 


Total. 


OBOUP  c. 


Clothing  makers 

Eogineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive). 

Fo^  preparers 

Leather  workers 

Mechanical  trades 

Metal  workers 

Printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  etc . . . 

Steam-raUroad  employees 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives  . . . 

Woodworkers 

Other  mechanical  porsnits,  etc 


Total. 


OBOUP  D. 


Agricnlturallaborers,  etc 

Boatmen,  fishermen,  sailors,  etc 

Draymen,  hostlers,  and  street-railway  employees. 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Manufacturing  pnrsnits  (misoeUaneons) 

Messengers,  paoKers,  porters,  etc 

Miners  and  qnarrymen 

Servants,  etc 

All  other  persons 


Total 

Grand  total 


1870. 


(a) 


0,08 
.06 


.14 


.01 
l.ll 


1.32 


.79 


(a) 


.18 
.41 
.36 
.68 
.28 
.12 

4.64 
.50 
.44 

1.09 


9.49 


67.61 
.30 
.26 
4.43 
.26 
.69 
.55 

15.01 
.14 


89.25 


100.00 


1880. 


(a) 


0.12 
.04 
.08 


.24 


.01 
L75 


1.76 


1.22 
.01 
.20 
.43 
.17 
.76 
.26 
.08 

4.48 
.55 
.64 

L78 


10.58 


t 


64.36 

.16 

.23 
0.22 

.25 

1.13 

1.12 

10.79 

.16 


87.42 


100.00 


18iW. 


0.07 
.U 
.15 


.38 


.04 
2.38 


2.<2 


1.77 
.03 
.33 
.47 
.36 
.96 
.36 
.20 

5.S 
.87 
.63 

3.16 


14.71 


a  Per  cent  not  appreciable. 
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SB  CENT  OF  ALL  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAL 

GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


Occupation  groups. 


GROUP  A. 

tnken,  broken,  iDimiuCMtiiTera,  etc 

&rmer«,  planters,  etc 

erchanta  and  dealers,  etc 

rofeasional  puranits 

Total 

QBOUP  B. 

gents,  collectors, commercial  trarelers,  etc  .... 
>okkeei)ers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 

Total 

OBOUP  C. 

otiiing  makers 

Dgineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotiTe) 

xm  preparers 

Mther  nv^orkers 

ecbanical  trades 

etal  workers 

■inters,  engravers,  bookbinders,  etc 

eam-railTMd  employees 

^xt^e  workers 

>baoeo  and  cigar  factory  operatires 

ood  workers 

.her  mechanical  pnxsuitB,  etc 

Total 

GSOUP  D. 

gricnltnral  laborers,  eto • •• 

>atmen,  fisbermen,  sailors,  etc 

raymen,  hostlers,  and  streetr railway  employees 

iborers  (not  specified) 

anufactoring  pursaita  (miscellaneoas) 

essengers,  pacKers,  porters,  etc 

iners  and  qnarrymrai 

irrants,  etc 

U  other  persons 

Total 

Grand  total 


1870. 


0.62 

24.11 

3.88 

2.97 


81.86 


.24 
2.' 60 


2.80 


2.29 

.27 

L02 

1.90 

4.83 

8.18 

.43 

1.28 

1.93 

.82 

1.74 

1.19 


20.33 


23.40 

.93 

L15 

8.37 

.52 

.26 

L32 

8.61 

.89 


45.51 


100.00 


1880. 


o.eo 

24.64 
3.64 
3.47 


82.35 


.37 
3.24 


3.61 


2.79 

.46 

1.13 

1.54 

4.01 

8.28 

.52 

1.36 

2.01 

.44 

1.65 

1.53 


20.72 


19.71 

.75 

1.27 

10. /2 

.58 

.34 

1.43 

7.49 

1.03 


43.32 


100.00 


1890. 


1.01 

23.56 

4.24 

4.15 


32.90 


1.04 
4.87 


5.91 


3.44 

.61 

L14 

L33 

5.20 

3.60 

.66 

2.03 

1.95 

.49 

1.61 

Lt8 


24.10 


14.12 

.60 

2.02 

8.42 

.68 

.47 

1.70 

8.22 

.80 


87.03 


100.00 


All  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  general  conclusions 
already  stated  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  detailed  presentation  of  the 
proportions  found  in  each  of  the  various  subgroups,  such  variations  as 
ire  apparent  being  due  either  to  the  difference  in  classification  of  occu- 
pations at  the  three  censuses  considered  or  to  actual  changes  in  con- 
ditions governing  specific  employments. 

tTnder  Group  A,  for  instance,  it  is  seen  for  farmers,  planters,  etc., 
'^^t  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  in  1880  as  compared 
ith  1870,  but  that  in  1890  the  proportion  has  been  decreased,  and  that, 
^^thermore,  this  decrease  was  wholly  due  to  a  very  considerable  loss 
^  the  proportion  of  men  who  were  so  occupied  in  1890,  which  was 
^tially  offset  by  a  material  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  who 
^re  returned  as  farmers,  planters,  etc.  For  bankers,  brokers,  manu- 
^cturers,  etc.,  a  very  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  is  shown  from 
^^0  to  1880  and  a  small  increase  from  1880  to  1890  j  these  changes  in 
^^portions  being  almost  wholly  credited  to  men,  as  women  and  children 
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do  not  figure  mncli  in  this  class  of  employments.    Among  merchants 
and  dealers,  etc.,  there  was  but  a  slight  change  in  the  proportion  between 
1870  and  1880,  but  between  1880  and  1890  there  was  a  small  increase, 
the  loss  between  1870  and  1880  being  confined  principally  to  men, 
although  children  so  occupied  also  showed  a  decrease  during  the  same 
decade.    For  persons  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  there  has  been 
uniformly  an  increase  in  each  case,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
women  so  occupied  in  1890  as  compared  with  1870  being  especially  pro- 
nounced.   So  far  as  Group  A  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  detailed  state- 
ment of  results  shows  conclusively  that,  with  the  exception  of  farmers, 
planters,  etc.,  there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  proportions 
of  each  subgroup  of  workers,  the  losses  shown  between  1870  and  1880 
for  two  of  these  subgroups  being  minor  only,  while  the  loss  in  the  pro- 
portion of  farmers,  planters,  etc.,  was  the  legitimate  outcome  of  chaogOB 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  conditions  surrounding  this  great  class 
of  workers. 

Passing  to  Group  B,  we  find  that  each  subgroup  shows  an  increased 
proportion  of  workers  at  each  of  the  last  two  censuses  as  compared 
with  1870 ;  that  the  most  noticeable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  agents, 
collectors,  commercial  travelers,  etc.,  is  shown  for  men,  and  that  for 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc. — although  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  this  class  of  workers  is  considerable  for  each  of  the  three 
elements,  men,  women,  and  children — by  far  the  largest  increase  in  the 
proportion  is  shown  for  women. 

Among  the  skilled  workers  comprising  Group  0  there  has  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  uniform  increase  in  the  proportions  found  in  each 
subgroup,  and  this  is  especially  true  with  respe<;t  to  clothing  makers, 
engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive),  food  preparers,  metal  workers, 
printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  etc.,  steam -railroad  employees,  tobacco 
and  cigar  factory  operatives,  and  other  mechanical  pursuits,  etc.  In  two 
subgroups,  namely,  leather  workers  and  wood  workers,  there  has  been » 
slight  loss  in  the  proportion  of  workers  during  each  decade,  but  this 
loss  is  common  to  men  only,  and  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  iuflo- 
ence  of  machinery  upon  the  boot  and  shoe  and  woodworking  industries. 
The- proportion 8  of  textile  workers  have  not  as  a  whole  increased  much 
in  twenty  years,  while  the  subgroup  comprising  the  mechanical  trades 
showed  a  loss  in  the  proportion  of  workers  in  1880  as  compared  with 
1870,  but  this  loss  was  more  than  ofi'set  by  a  gain  in  the  proportion  fro"^ 
1880  to  1890.  So  that,  making  allowances  for  minor  differences  io 
classification  and  the  changed  conditions  of  work  in  certain  industries, 
it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  great  body  of  skilled  workers  constitute 
beyond  question  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  in  1890  than  in  either  1870  or  1880. 

In  considering  the  subdivisions  under  Group  D,  it  appears  at  ^^^ 
glance  that  practically  all  the  decrease  in  this  group  is  confined  to  the 
subgroup  of  agricultural  laborers,  etc.,  but  it  will  be  seen  u])on  * 
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closer  iDspection  that,  uotwithstanding  this  great  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  eiigaged  iu  agricaltural  labor,  there  baa  been  no 
material  increase  in  the  proportion  foand  iu  any  other  snbgronp  com- 
prising this  group,  and,  furtbermore,  that  since  1880  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  laborers  (not  specified), 
practically  ofTijetting  the  somewhat  flctitions  increase  from  18T0  to  18S0, 
already  explained,  and  also  a  very  material  decrease  in  1890,  in  the 
proportion  of  women  in  the  subgroup  of  servants,  etc.,  of  which  they 
constitute  by  far  the  largest  part.  Stating  the  reaalts  in  detail,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  agricnltoral  laborers,  etc., 
from  23.46  per  cent  in  1870  to  14.12  per  ceot  in  1890,  vhen  considered 
ill  the  aggregate. 

There  has  also  been  a  slight  general  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
boatmen,  flsbermen,  and  sailors,  and  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
servants,  etc.,  the  decrease  for  women  in  this  siibgronp  being  very  large 
(irom  51.87  per  cent  in  1870  to  40.16  per  cent  in  1890),  while  for  the 
great  class  of  laborers  (not  specified)  there  has  been  practically  no 
increase  in  the  proportion  since  1870.  The  other  snbgronps  show  slight 
increases  in  the  proportion  in  1890  as  compared  with  1870,  but  in  no 
case  are  they  in  any  sense  material  increases,  showing  that  the  great 
loss  in  the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  agricaltural  labor  has  not 
been  offset  by  a  large  increase  in  the  proxwrtions  found  in  the  other 
forms  of  laborious  employment,  but  rather  that  the  corresponding 
increases  in  the  proportions  are  found  in  the  higher  forms  of  labor  rep- 
resented by  Gronps  A,  B,  and  O. 

The  census  tabulations  admit  of  another  form  of  comparison — thet 
relating  to  the  division  of  the  whole  body  of  workers  according  i>j 
vliether  they  are  of  native  or  of  foreign  birth.  The  following  tables 
ihow  the  number  of  native  and  foreign  born  persons  found  in  eath 
roup  and  in  each  snbgronp  of  occupations  in  1870, 1880,  and  1890 : 


HATIVB-BORK  PEBSOKS  ENQAQED  IH  QAtKFITL  OCCUPATIOKS.  BY  SPECIAL 
OROTJPS  AND  CLASSES.  IBTO.  1880,  AND  1890, 

1870. 

1880. 

m,. 

OKOCF  i. 

mwfl 

8.  we,' 881 
S30!OM 

a,  283,  BIO 

4,wiH,ew 

».<m 

48*;7S7 

288,  :.W 
190,18! 
153,478 

S3B,078 
67,881 

naitai 

89bS2 

o«,rPC. 

„-__- 

«r.v^;biAbi;dW,";i;::::::::::;:;::::;::::::::" 
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NATIVS.BOBN  P£BSONS  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS.  BY  SPECIAL 
GBOUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  18S0— Concluded. 


Ooonpation  groups. 


OBOUP  c— concluded. 

Steam -ntilroAd  employees 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 

Woodworkers 

Other  mechanical  pursuits,  etc 

Total 

GBOUP  D. 

Agricultural  laborers,  etc 

Bmitmen,  flahermen,  sailors,  eto 

Draymen,  hostlers,  and  street-railway  employees 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Manufacturing  pursuits  (miscellaneous) 

Messengers,  packers,  porters,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Servants,  eto 

All  other  persons 

Total 

Grand  total 


1870. 


94,505 
149, 915 

24,099 
146, 642 
104,198 


1,706,340 


2, 735, 702 
00,380 
98,315 

611, 594 
33,890 
20,709 
63,408 

797,353 
72,037 


4,523,894 


1880. 


169.380 
210,296 
50,041 
200,006 
197,601 


2,519,667 


3.237,582 

96,270 

159,827 

1,840,361 

59,348 

43,238 

116,219 

977,951 

120,086 


6, 150, 877 


9,802,034  j  13,897.452 


1890. 


346,374 
261,699 

73,174 
242,411 
330,731 


3.796,417 


2,897,714 

101,067 

346,346 

1,233,890 

89,747 

85,537 

191,654 

1, 317, 752 

104,799 


6,357,506 


17,517,783 


FOREIGN.BORN  PERSONS   ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SPECIAL 

GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870, 1880,  AND  1890. 


Occupation  groups. 


GEOUP  A. 


Bankers,  brokers,  manufacturers,  etc 

Farmers,  planters,  etc 

Merchants  and  dealers,  etc 

Professional  pursuits 


Total. 


GROUP  B. 


Agents,  collectors,  commercial  travelers,  eto. 
Bookkeepers,  clerks,  saloamcD,  etc 


Total. 


GEOCP  c. 


Clothing  makers  •••••. 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) . 

Food  preparers 

Leather  workers 

Mechanical  trades 

Metalworkers , 

Printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  etc., 

Steam-railroad  employees 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives  . .  < 

"Woodworkers , 

Other  mechanical  pursuits,  etc , 


Total. 


GROUP  D. 


Agricnlttir&l  laborers,  etc 

Boatmen,  fishennen,  sailors,  etc 

Draymen,  hostlers,  and  street-railway  employees. 

Laborers  (not  specified) ". 

Manufacturing  pursuits  (miscellaneous) 

Messengers,  packers,  porters,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Servants,  etc 

All  other  persons 


Total. 


Grand  total 


1870. 


17,769 
427, 676 
146, 095 

46,658 


638,398 


4,772 
56,942 


1880. 


61, 714 


96,860 

9,947 

48,761 

83,847 

167,090 

134,020 

13, 417 

59,522 

91,649 

16,172 

71,497 

44,007 


835,789 


197,771 
25,702 
45,130 

435.372 
81,590 
12,102 

102,288 

279,052 
38,981 


24,044 
637,264 
203, 252 

73,176 


11,157 

78,444 


89,601 


133,970 
21,644 
69,598 
94,810 

183, 137 

174, 945 
16,822 
66,678 

139,869 
27,004 
87,494 
67,667 


1, 083, 638 


190.194 
33,619 
61.143 

523,884 
42,648 
15,660 

133, 178 

324,155 
58,591 


1890. 


54,8J7 
807,840 
290,024 
115,308 


938,330        1.268,069 


1,167,988       1,383,072 


2, 703, 880 


3,494,647 


39.389 
164, 7U 


204,  IW 


38,53* 
110,  *»» 

26,     -^■* 
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Bedacing  the  results  shown  in  the  preceding  tables  to  percentages, 
the  following  tables  are  obtained : 

PER  CENT  OP  NATIVE-BOBN   PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY 

SPECIAL  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


Occni«tion  gronps. 


GROUP  A. 

Bankers,  brokarSfOmnnfactareTs,  etc 

Fanners,  planters,  etc ; 

UerchAnto  and  dealers,  etc 

Professional  porsoits 

Total 

OJtOUP  B. 

Agents,  collectors,  commercial  travelers,  etc 

Cwkkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 

Total 

OEOUP  C. 

Clothing  makers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Food  preparers '. 

Leather  workers 

Mechanical  trades 

Metalworkers 

Printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  etc 

Steam-railroad  em ployees 

TexUle  workers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 

Woodworkers 

Other  mechanical  pursuits,  etc 

Total 

QBOUP  D. 

Agricultural  laborers, etc 

BMtmen,  fishermen,  sailors,  etc 

Draymen,  hostlers,  and  street-railway  employees 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Manufacturing  pursuits  (miscellaneous) 

Kessengers,  paokers,  porters,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Servants,  etc 

All  other  i>er8on8 

Total 

Grand  total.. 


1870. 


0.G2 

26.30 

3.18 

3.31 


33.50 


.25 
2.60 


2.01 


L94 

.25 

.81 

1.56 

4.45 

2.00 

.41 

.06 

1.53 

.25 

1.50 

LOO 


17.41 


27.01 

.02 

LOO 

6.24 

.35 

.21 

.65 

8.13 

.74 


46.15 


100.00 


1830. 


0.57 

26. 26 

8.10 

3.81 


33.74 


.38 
3.49 


3.87 


2.53 

.42 

.91 

L25 

3.70 

2.84 

.53 

L22 

L51 

.36 

L44 

L42 


18. 13 


23.30 

.60 

L15 

9.64 

.43 

.31 

.84 

7.04 

.86 


44.20 


100. 00 


1890. 


LOO 

25.07 

3.84 

4.73 


35.54 


L12 
5.38 


C.50 


3.21 

.58 

.92 

LIO 

4.84 

3.15 

.71 

L98 

L40 

.42 

1.38 

L89 


2L67 


16.54 

.58 

L98 

6.98 

.51 

.49 

LOO 

7.52 

.60 


36.29 


100.00 
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PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGKBORN  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IK  GAINFUL  OCCTJPATIOKS,  BY 

SPECIAL  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES,  1870,  1880,  AND  18M. 


Occupation  groups. 


OBOUP  ▲. 

Bankers,  brokers,  manufacturers,  etc 

Farm  ers,  planters,  etc 

Merchants  and  deiEdcrs,etc 

Professional  pursuits 

Total 

OEOUP  B. 

Agents,  collectors,  commercial  travelers,  etc 

B^kkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc 

Total 

QBOUP  O. 

Clottiing  makers........ 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Fo^  preparers 

Leather  workers 

Mechanical  trades 

Metal  workers 

Printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  etc 

Steam -railroad  employees 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 

Wood  workers 

Other  mechanical  pursuits,  etc 

Total 

QBOUP  D. 

Agricultural  laborers,  etc ...• 

Boatmen,  fishermen,  sailors,  etc 

Draymen,  hostlers,  and  street-railway  employees 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Manufnctu  ring  pursuits  (miscellaneous) 

Messengers,  packers,  porters,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Servants,  etc 

All  other  persons 

Total 

Grand  total 


1870. 


0.(M 

15.82 

5.40 

1.73 


23.61 


.18 
2.10 


2.28 


3.54 

.37 

1.80 

8.10 

6.18 

4.06 

.60 

2.20 

8.89 

.60 

2.64 

1.68 


80.91 


43.20 


100.00 


1880. 


0.70 

18.24 

5.82 

2.09 


28.85 


.32 
2.24 


2.56 


3.83 

.62 

1.99 

2.71 

6.24 

5.01 

.48 

1.91 

4.00 

.77 

2.51 

1.94 


31.01 


7.32 

5.44 

.95 

.96 

1.67 

1.75 

16.10 

14.99 

1.17 

1.22 

.45 

.45 

3.78 

8.81 

10.32 

9.28 

1.44 

1.68 

39.58 


100.00 


1890. 


1.05 

15.48 

5.56 

2.21 


21.90 


.75 
3.10 


3.91 


.74 
1.88 
2.13 
&S» 
5.35 

.51 
2.23 
8.50 
.74 
2.35 
2.28 


32.28 


5.W 

.09 

2.18 

13.23 

1.35 

.39 

8.75 

10.57 
1.46 

3IT1 

lioMO 


Briefly  analyzed,  these  tables  show  that  for  native-born  workers  tbere 
has  Veen  a  steady  increase  since  1870  in  the  proportion  found  in  eacb 
of  the  first  three  groups  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion found  in  Group  D.  For  the  foreign-born  workers,  however,  tbe 
proportions  found  in  each  group  at  each  census  period  have  flactaated 
greatly,  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  influences  of  immigratioD,  esp^' 
cially  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  From  1870  to  1880  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  workers 
in  Group  A,  a  corresponding  decrease  in  Group  D,  and  slight  increa^ 
only  in  Groups  B  and  O.  The  results  for  1890  as  compai-ed  with  1^ 
show,  on  the  other  hand,  a  loss  in  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  work- 
ers in  Group  A,  a  very  small  loss  in  the  proportion  in  Group  D,  and  ^n 
increase  in  Groups  B  and  0. 

Comparing  the  proportions  shown  for  each  subgroup  in  1890  with 
those  given  for  1870,  it  is  seen  for  Group  A  that  there  has  been  a  sligW 
increase  in  the  proportion  in  each  subgroup,  with  the  exception  of  tto* 
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of  farmers,  planters,  etc.,  in  which  there  has  been  a  small  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  both  native  and  foreign  born  workers.  The  increase 
from  15.82  per  cent  in  1870  to  18.24  per  cent  in  1880  in  the  proportion 
of  foreign-born  farmers,  planters,  etc.,  and  the  more  than  offsetting 
decrease  frt>m  18.24  in  1880  to  15.48  per  cent  in  1890,  may  be  legitimate 
as  showing  the  influence  of  the  increased  immigration  during  the  latter 
decade,  but  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  differences  in  classi- 
fication of  occupations  at  the  various  censuses.  In  Group  B  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  native  and  foreign  born  workers  in  each  subgioup, 
while  in  Group  0  this  is  also  true,  with  the  exception  of  leather  workers 
and  wood  workers,  in  which  there  is  a  slightly  smaller  prox)ortion  of 
both  native  and  foreign  bom,  and  of  textile  workers^  in  which  there  has 
been  a  very  slight  loss  in  the  proportion  of  the  native  born  only.  In 
Group  D  the  proportion  of  native-born  agricultural  laborers,  etc.,  in 
1890  is  16.54  per  cent  as  compared  with  27.91  per  cent  in  1870,  while 
there  is  a  decrease  during  the  same  period  from  7.32  per  cent  to  5.99 
per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  who  were  so  occupied. 
Among  laborers  (not  specified)  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  native-born  workers  and  a  considerable  loss  in  that  for 
foreign-bom  workers,  while  for  the  subgroup  of  servants,  etc.,  the 
native  born  show  a  small  loss  and  the  foreign  born  a  slight  increase  in 
the  proportion. 

It  must  be  conceded,  therefore,  that,  viewed  from  whatever  stand- 
point, there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  higher  grades  of  work  in  1890  as  compared  with  con- 
ditions 20  years  earlier. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  IS  EUBOPE. 

BY  EDWABD  MTJSSEY  HABTWELL,  PH.  D«,  H.  D. 

Until  within  a  few  years  neither  American  cities  nor  American  phi- 
lanthropists have  considered  it  necessary  to  maintain  public  bathing 
establishments.   In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  floating  baths  have  been 
maintained  during  the  summer  months.    The  study  of  the  necessitons 
condition  of  congested  districts  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
other  large  cities  has  led  to  a  discussion,  by  sanitarians  and  others 
interested  in  municipal  housekeeping,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  providing 
bathing  facilities  which  should  be  available  the  year  round  in  tenement- 
house  and  other  crowded  sections.    Within  two  years  appropriations 
have  been  made  by  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Buffalo,  and  the  town 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  public  bath 
houses.    Those  in  Buffalo  and  Brookline  have  been  finished  and  are 
already  in  use.    It  is  probable  that  the  policy  thus  inaugurated  thII 
become  general  and  popular  wherever  in  this  country  large  numbers  of 
people  are  crowded  together  under  conditions  unfavorable  to  cleanli- 
ness, comfort,  and  health. 

Inasmuch  as  the  policy  of  maintaining  public  bath  houses  at  mnnici- 
X)al  expense  has  commended  itself  to  the  authorities  and  taxpayers  in 
most  European  countries  and  has  become  firmly  established  during  the 
last  forty  years,  and  inasmuch  as  the  best  planned  and  most  successinl 
of  our  private  undertakings  in  this  field  bear  witness  to  the  influence 
of  European  example,  the  teachings  of  European  experience  in  respect 
to  people's,  workmen's,  and  school  baths  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  lielp- 
ful  and  instructive  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions due  to  urban  crowding  in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  to  give  some  account  of  the 
origin  and^  history  of  the  public  bath  house  movement  in  certain  of 
the  leading  industrial  countries  of  western  Europe,  and  to  show  what 
the  experience  of  cities  like  Glasgow,  Manchester,  London,  Berlin; 
Vienna,  and  Budapest  teaches  as  to  the  best  methods  of  locating,  pl^|^' 
ning,  and  maintaining  baths  for  the  people.  It  would  be  imx>ossible  i^ 
the  space  available  to  describe  or  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  pahlic 
bathing  establishments  in  Europe  or  even  in  England  alone,  where  the 
movement  had  its  beginnings.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  outliDe 
the  general  features  of  European  policy  in  regard  to  municipal  baths; 
to  compare  the  leading  types  of  bath  and  wash  houses  in  Great  Britaii^ 
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tho  Continent  in  respect  to  their  Btraetural  pecnliarities,  the 
and  extent  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  them,  and  the  amount 
teconiary  burden  assumed  by  public  authorities  for  their  erec- 
d  maintenance,  and  to  indicate  in  some  measure  the  extent  to 
mployers  of  labor,  profiting  by  municipal  example,  have  under- 
3  provide  their  workmen  with  fSetcilities  for  bathing, 
ity  of  Liverpool  is  usually  credited,  and  rightly  it  would  seem, 
(ing  the  first  considerable  European  city  to  establish  a  bath 
or  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  public  expense.  In  the  year 
3  Corporation  of  Liverpool  purchased  a  private  swimming  bath 
hment  at  the  end  of  the  Kew  Quay,  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000 
>),  and  expended  £1,000  ((4,867)  additional  in  embellishments 
making  large  alterations  from  the  original  plan.  These  baths 
moved  in  1820  to  make  way  for  the  Prince's  Dock.  In  1828 
rge's  Baths,  so  called,  were  erected  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost 
ly  £25,000  ($121,663).  This  establishment  is  still  iu  use  and  is 
a.s  the  Pier-Head  Bath  House.  It  is  a  river-side  bath.  At  vari- 
es the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  establishment  have 
oposed,  but  thus  far  the  plans  for  remodeling  it  have  not  been 

into,  effect.     It  is  probable  that  this  establishment  will  be 
hed  or  remodeled  in  the  near  future. 

ason  of  its  being  a  pioneer  establishment  the  followiag  facts 
ing  the  Pier-Head  Bath  in  Liverpool  are  given  in  this  connec- 
7he  total  cost  of  the  building  and  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  up  to 
cording  to  official  reports,  amounted  to  £43,660  ($212,471).  The 
hment  includes  two  swimming  baths,  one  46  feet  6  inches  by 
in  area,  and  the  other  40  by  27  feet;  also  two  small  private 
baths,  eleven  private  tub  baths,  two  vapor  baths,  and  one 
bath.  Filtered  salt  water  from  the  Mersey  is  used  in  all  these 
acept  one  private  bath  tub  in  which  fresh  water  is  employed, 
le  beginning  of  May  until  the  end  of  September  the  swimming 
re  open  on  week  days  from  6  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m.,  and  on  Sun- 
om  6  to  0  a.  m.  During  the  months  of  April  and  October  they 
a  on  week  days  only^  on  Saturdays  from  8  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m.; 
r  days  they  are  closed  at  7  p.  m.  From  November  until  the  end 
^h  these  baths  are  open  from  8  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.  from  Mondays 
lySj  and  on  Saturdays  from  8  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m.  They  are  not 
L  Sundays.  The  private  hot  and  cold  baths  and  vax)or  and 
baths  of  this  establishment  are  oi>en  during  the  same  days  and 
s  are  specified  above  for  the  swimming  baths.     The  scale  of 

for  sea- water  baths  is  as  follows : 

th $0.48.> 

rann  bath 36^ 

lange  bath,  tepid 36^ 

langebatb,  cold 2^ 

lange  bath 12 

.ODge,  after  5  p.  m 06 
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Tickets  for  the  public  pluuge  or  swimming  bath  from  October  to  the 
end  of  March,  and  from  6  to  8  a.  m.  from  April  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, are  sold  for  4  shillings  (97^  cents)  per  dozen.  A  private  warm  bath 
of  fresh  water  costs  1  shilling  (24^  cents).  The  women's  plunge  baths, 
two  tub  baths,  and  the  douche  bath  are  now  closed,  being  out  of  repair. 

In  1892  the  plunge  baths  were  used  by  44,291  bathers,  38,183  being 
men  and  6,108  women.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  vapor  baths 
was  604  for  men  and  only  8  for  women;  of  warm  baths,  2,598  for  men 
and  280  for  women;  of  cold  baths  at  1  shilling,  885  for  men  and  55  for 
women.  But  it  should  be  said  that  the  total  number  of  bathers  was 
smaller  in  1892  than  in  any  other  year  from  1890  to  1895,  with  the 
exception  of  1894.  During  the  six  years  in  question  the  total  receipts 
of  the  establishment  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  £914  ($4,448). 

The  Pier-Head  Bath  House  is  the  most  costly  of  the  Liverpool  bath- 
ing establishments.  Next  to  it  comes  the  Oornwallis  Street  Bath, 
which  cost  for  site,  building,  and  furnishing  the  sum  of  £27,945 
($135,994).    It  was  opened  in  1851. 

On  the  23th  of  May,  1842,  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  opened  the 
Frederick  Street  Baths  and  Washhouse,  which  cost  £2,648  ($12,886) 
to  build  and  furnish.  It  was  the  first  public  bath  having  a  Washhoase 
in  connection  with  it  in  Great  Britain.  It  comprised  private  tub  baths, 
a  vapor  bath,  washhouse  for  infected  clothing,  washhouse  for  ordinary 
clothing,  drying  rooms,  administrative  x)ortion,  reading  room,  and  saper- 
intendeut's  house.  In  1854  the  establishment  was  reconstructed,  and 
the  baths,  reading  room,  and  the  superintendent's  house  were  done 
away  with,  since  which  time  it  has  been  maintained  as  a  washhouse  only. 
It  stands  in  the  books  as  having  cost  £4,451  ($21,661).  At  present  it 
contains  washing  and  drying  accommodations  for  60  washers.  In  tbe 
period  1890-1895  the  average  annual  number  of  washers  using  it  was 
16,268,  and  its  maintenance  involved  an  average  annual  loss  of  £171 
($832). 

The  Frederick  Street  Washhouse  owed  its  erection  to  the  example  of 
a  benevolent  woman,  who  during  a  cholera  epidemic  estabUshed  ft 
small  washhouse  at  her  own  cost  for  the  benefit  of  i>oor  people  in  ao 
infected  district. 

In  1849  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  erected  two  new  establish- 
ments. It  is  said  that  the  example  of  Liverpool  was  followed  by  the 
erection  of  a  bath  and  wash  house  in  London  in  1844.  London  was 
credited  with  the  possession  of  13  establishments  in  1854. 

In  1846  the  first  baths  and  washhouses  act  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. This  act  authorized  municipal  corx>orations  and  parochial  ff>^' 
eruing  boards  to  raise  loans  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintainioR 
baths  and  washhouses  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  provi^^ 
that  such  establishments  should  be  built  and  managed  by  a  local  board 
of  commissioners.  At  present  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  throairh 
its  baths  committee,  maintains  nine  establishments  under  the  pro^' 
Biona  ot  the  act  of  1846  and  its  amendments. 
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!he  total  cost  of  these  establishments  up  to  the  end  of  1895  may  be 
ced  at  £160,020,  or  $778,737.  These  nine  establishments  are  not 
of  the  same  kind.  The  Frederick  street  establishment  is  a  wash- 
ige  only.  The  Burlington  Street  fiath,  which  was  opened  in  a  very 
wded  quarter  in  1895,  within  500  yards  of  an  existing  bath  house^ 
I  cost  of  £700  ($3,407),  is  a  swimming  bath  only,  and  consists  of  a 
^le  pool,  lined  with  concrete  and  cement,  75  by  GO  feet  in  area.  It 
ntirely  open  to  the  air,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  Liverpool  baths 
which  no  admission  charge  is  made.  It  is  for  the  sole  use  of  boys 
ler  the  age  of  15  years.  During  July  and  August,  1895,  it  had  an 
irage  weekly  attendance  of  over  16,000  bathers.  Three  of  the  Liv- 
ool  establishments  consist  of  combined  bath  and  wash  houses,  with 
il  accommodations  for  211  washers,  while  four  establishments  are 
h  houses  without  washhouses  attached.  The  swimming  baths 
ler  roof  in  the  Liverpool  establishments  number  18,  all  told.  The 
h  houses  contain  244  private  tub  baths.  The  scale  of  charges 
ies  slightly  in  the  different  establishments.  Latterly,  special  rates 
'e  been  made  to  swimming  clubs  and  to  bathers  from  the  board 
ools,  which  correspond  to  public  schools  in  America.  The  rate  for 
ool  boys  in  some  cases  is  as  low  as  a  half-penny  (1  cent)  per  bath, 
n  the  six  years  1890  to  1895,  inclusive,  the  running  expenses  of  Liv- 
ooPs  baths  and  washhouses  exceeded  their  receipts  by  £3,498 
7,023).  The  total  excess  of  expenditures,  including  expenditures 
improvements,  amounted  to  £8,226  ($40,032).  With  the  exception 
the  Pier -Head  establishment,  which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
>r  the  landing  stage,  all  of  the  Liverpool  bath  and  wash  houses  are 
lated  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  for  the  most  part  in  densely 
)ulated  districts. 

Lccording  to  the  original  baths  and  washhouses  act  of  1846  the 
nicipal  corporation  of  any  borough  might  adopt  that  act  for  the  pur- 
le  of  raising  money  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  baths  and 
shhouses.  The  act  of  1846  was  amended  by  acts  passed  in  1847 
i  1878.  By  virtue  of  the  public  health  act  of  1875  the  baths  and 
shhouses  acts  might  be  adopted  by  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of 
Y  district  in  which  they  were  not  already  in  force.  As  a  matter  of 
it,  where  they  are  in  force,  in  places  outside  the  metropolitan  district 
London,  they  are  usually  administered  by  borough  or  other  urban 
nitary  authorities.  These  acts  might,  however,  prior  to  the  passing 
the  local  government  act  of  1894,  be  also  adopted  by  the  vestries  of 
^Bhes  under  the  terms  of  the  original  act,  and  where  this  was  done 
«  vestry  were  required  to  apx)oint  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
ven,  persons  to  act  as  commissioners  for  putting  the  acts  into  execu- 
^^*  Under  this  provision  the  commissioners  of  baths  and  washhouses 
^  been  appointed  prior  to  March  25, 1894,  for  thirty  parishes,  all  of 
Wch,  with  one  exception,  are  within  the  metropolitan  district  of  London. 
^  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  complete  census  of  public  baths  and 
690— No.  11 4 
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waslihouses  for  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  even  for 
England  and  Wales,  lias  been  published  within  recent  years ;  but  an 
approximate  idea  as  to  the  number  of  boroughs  and  x>arishes  which 
maintain  baths  and  washhouses,  or  open  bathing  places,  may  be  gainetl 
from  a  study  of  the  reports  of  the  local  government  board.    The  follow- 
ing statements  concerning  the  number  of  bathing  i^laces,  washhonses, 
etc.,  and  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1893-04,  are 
derived  from  the  latest  publications  of  the  local  government  boarti 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  namely,  the  twenty-fifth  annual  reiwrt  of  the 
local  government  board,  1895-96,  and  the  annual  local  taxation  returns 
for  the  year  1893-94,  Part  III.    The  rejwrts  in  question  contain  no  data 
as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  baths  taken. 

It  would  appear  that  in  1893-94  baths  of  some  sort  were  maintained 
at  public  expense  by  at  least  191  municipal  boards  or  parishes  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  The  net  receipts  of  these  boards  amounted  to  £424,227 
($2,064,500),  of  which  the  amount  of  £227,520  ($1,107,226)  was  received 
from  bathers  and  washers  and  from  the  rates,  etc.,  the  residue  being 
derived  from  loans.  The  exi)enditure8  of  the  same  boards  amounted  to 
£377,444  ($1,836,831)  (a),  less  than  half  of  which  was  out  of  loans 
raised  for  i>urposes  of  building  or  repairs.  The  outstanding  loans  for 
baths  and  washhouses  at  the  end  of  the  year  1893-94  in  England 
and  Wales  amounte<l  to  £1,294,015  ($0,297,324)  (b). 

Of  the  191  boards  mentioned  above,  53  were  classed  as  town  conu- 
cils  of  county  boroughs  acting  as  urbdn  sanitary  authorities;  74  as 
town  councils  of  municipal  boronghs  acting  as  urban  sanitary  authori- 
ties; 34  as  urban  sanitary  authorities  other  .than  town  councils,  an  J 
30  as  commissioners  of  baths  and  washhouses.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  total  number  of  bath  houses  and  open  bathing  i>laces  lunst 
exceed  the  number  of  boards  given  above,  for  the  reason  that  not  a  fefl" 
municipal  corporations  maintain  several  baths  or  washhouses  Tritbin 
their  limits.  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  for  instance,  have  each  nine 
establishments  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  a  report  made  to  the  Lon 
don  school  board  in  1890  the  number  of  public  swimming  baths  is 
given  as  41  in  19  establishments,  and  25  private  establishments  with 
36  baths  are  referred  to. 

The  following  English  towns  ex]f)ended  upward  of  £1,000  {^l^'') 
each  for  public  bathing  places  in  the  year  1893-94:  Bath,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Bradford,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Bootle,  Burnley,  Coventry. 
Croydon,  Derby,  Ealing,  Gloucester,  Halifax,  Hanley,  Harrogate,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  N^^' 
castle-upon-Tyne,  Newport,  Nottingham,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Saitoh' 
Sheffield,  Stockport,  and  Sunderland. 


a  From  tho  twouty-fifth  annual  report  of  tho  loo.il  government  l>oaid:  the  aiiD^'l) 
local  taxation  retnrns  for  the  year  1893-94,  Part  III,  gives  tho  amount  as  £4CU.5'J 
n,968,^G4).    The  explanation  of  ^'      ^•- 

b  From  tho  twenty-fifth  annual 

ical  taxation  returns  for  tho  yeai . ., ^ 

($0,19i>ji)4b).    The  explanation  of  the  difiereuce  is  iiol  kuoim. 


($1,968,^^64 ).    The  explanation  of  the  difference  is  not  known.  , 

b  From  tho  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  tho  local  government  hoard;  the  anfifl^i 
local  taxation  returns  for  tho  year  1893-94,  Part  III,  gives  the  amount  as  £1,273*1^ 
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According  to  a  German  rei)ort,  printed  in  1880,  there  were  in  1845 
twenty-one  towns,  besides  London  and  Liverpool,  in  Great  Britain  and 
two  in  Ireland  which  had  one  or  more  public  bath  houses. 

Twenty- four  parishes  in  London  spent  upward  of  £1,000  (84,867)  each, 
not  derived  from  loans,  during  the  year  1893-94.  Of  the  30  towns 
mentioned  above,  Bath,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Xew- 
castle-upon-Tyne  each  expended  upward  of  £5,000  ($24,333)  for  the 
purposes  mentioned^  and  in  each  of  8  London  pari:?hes  the  expendi- 
tures for  baths  and  washhouses,  outside  of  expenditures  from  loans, 
exceeded  £5,000  ($24,333)  in  1893-94.  The  parish  of  Islington,  for 
instance,  expended  more  than  £15,000  ($72,998),  while  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  expended  upward  of  £13,000  ($63,265). 
Baths  and  washhouses  are  also  maintained  at  public  expense  by  the 
leading  municipaUties  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Dublin  has  one  public  bath  and  wash  house,  and  Belfast  has  at 
least  three.  The  Corporation  Bath  and  Washhouse,  Tara  street,  Dub- 
lin, was  erected  in  1885  and  1886.  Its  cost  was  £13,000  ($63,205),  in 
round  numbers.  It  comprises  2  swimming  x>ools  and  37  private  bath- 
rooms containing  iron  tubs.  Two  of  the  tub  baths  have  shower  baths 
attached.    The  washhouse  contains  20  washing  stalls. 

In  the  year  ending  December  31, 1894,  the  total  number  of  private 

tub  baths  taken  at  the  Tara  street  establishment  was  51,407,  of  which 

42,604  were  taken  by  males  and  8,743  by  females,  the  receipts  being  £647 

($3,149)  from  males  and  £79  ($384)  from  females.    The  swimmers,  all 

males,  numbered  39,740  during  the  season  (April  1  to  October  3,  1894) 

and  yielded  receipts  amounting  to  £324  ($1,577).    The  receipts  from 

17,344  washers  and  manglers  who  resorted  to  the  washhouse  during 

the  year  amounted  to  £142  ($691).    The  total  expenditures  for  the  year 

were  £1,914  ($9,314),  or  £715  ($3,480)  more  than  the  total  income.    Six 

liiradred  and  thirty-sixi)ounds  ($3,095)  was  paid  for  salaries  and  wages. 

Sir  Cliarles  Cameron,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Dublin,  in  his 

report  for  1894  notes  what  appears  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  where 

public  baths  are  open  throughout  the  year  the  number  of  all  classes  of 

bathers  is  greatest  during  the  warmest  months.    This  suggests  that 

IHiblie  baths  are  resorted  to  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  refreshment 

^s  for  cleansing  purposes. 

^ote  is  also  made  of  the  reassuring  fact  that  although  "138,574 
poor  women  have  used  the  washhouse  (1885-1894),  yet  not  one  case  of 
^isciase  being  spread  by  it  has  as  yet  been  traced.'' 

lu  the  period  from  1878  to  1891  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  built  five 
^tablishments  containing  swimming  i)ools,  hot  tub  baths,  and  wash- 
^^uses,  at  a  total  capital  outlay  of  £123,462  ($600,828).  Glasgow's 
IMmlation  in  1891  numbered  565,714.  In  the  period  from  1882  to  1891 
^"c  deficit  provided  from  assessments  in  the  case  of  the  five  establish- 
^^ats  mentioned  amounted  to  £30,751  (8149,650).  In  the  year  1890-91 
Renumber  of  bathers  using  the  Glas2:ow  establishments  was  453,718. 
•*^^o  number  of  washings  done  was  155,221.    The  Glasgow  \>;a^\\Vi»\x^^% 
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no  longer  take  in  washing  for  private  persons,  as  was  their  custom  till 
recently.  The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  £9,11 1  ($44,339)  and  the 
expenditures  to  £11,992  ($58,359).  In  G-lasgow,  as  practically  every- 
where, the  returns  show  that  public  bath  houses  are  much  more  used 
by  males  than  females.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1891-92  the  number 
of  tickets  issued  in  the  ten  public  swimming  pools  of  Glasgow  was  for 
males  366,303  and  for  females  16,408,  or  a  total  of  382,711,  while  in  the 
same  year  of  the  total  of  131,009  hot  baths  119,038  were  taken  by  males 
and  only  11,971  by  females.  In  Glasgow,  as  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, the  public  baths  are  under  the  control  of  a  baths  committee 
of  the  council. 

In  Liverpool,  in  1891,  out  of  a  total  of  457,320  bathers  436,866  were 
males  and  20,454  were  females.  In  Berlin,  out  of  727,659  persons 
resorting  to  the  city  public  baths  in  1891,  610,900  were  males  and 
216,759  were  females,  while  in  Vienna,  in  the  same  year,  there  were 
283,755  males  and  73,715  females  who  made  use  of  the  public  baths. 
Apparently  women  are  not  yet  ready  to  demand  equality  with  men  in 
respect  to  bathi  ng  facilities.  The  disinclination  of  women  to  avail  them- 
selres  of  public  baths  as  generally  as  men  is  hardly  to  be  explained 
by  their  shrinking  from  publicity  or  by  the  possession  of  long  hair. 

Glasgow  contains,  besides  the  five  bath  establishments  already  men- 
tioned, 5  club  baths  belonging  to  private  companies,  namely,  the 
Victoria,  the  Western,  the  -Arlington,  the  Dennistoun,  and  PoUok- 
shields.  Each  contains  a  swimming  bath.  The  total  number  of  swim- 
ming baths  in  Glasgow,  including  those  belonging  to  the  corporation 
bath  houses,  is  15.  The  writer  knows  of  no  other  city  having  so  many 
club  baths  as  Glasgow. 

The  Victoria  Bath,  opened  in  1877,  cost  £13,800  ($67,158).  It  con- 
tains  a  swimming  pool  75  by  36  feet,  a  Turkish  bath,  Eussian  and  steam 
baths,  private  baths,  and  various  shower  baths;  also  a  gymnasium, 
and  smoking,  reading,  and  billiard  rooms. 

The  Western  Bath,  established  by  the  Arlington  Club,  was  opened 
in  1871.  It  belongs  to  the  Glasgow  Swimming  Bath  Company,  and 
cost  £9,000  ($43,799)  in  round  numbers.  It  is  furnished  with  a  swim- 
ming bath,  used  summer  and  winter,  and  with  a  variety  of  baths, 
including  tub,  Roman,  and  steam  baths. 

The  Dennistoun  Baths,  established  about  1883,  with  a  capital  of  £6,000 
($29,199),  contain  swimming  baths,  private  baths,  douche  baths,  and 
Turkish  baths;  and,  as  in  the  Victoria  Bath,  a  gymnasium  and  various 
club  rooms  are  provided. 

The  city  of  Manchester,  with  an  estimated  population  of  524,000  in 
1895,  maintains  at  present  9  public  bath  houses,  erected  in  the  period 
from  1856  to  1896.  These  establishments  comprise  21  swimming  pools, 
375  private  bathrooms  with  tubs,  11  pan  baths,  and  2  Turkish  baths.  The 
total  number  of  bathers  for  the  year  ending  March,  1896,  was  789,616. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  £6,730  ($32,752). 
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The  qaantity  of  water  used  was  106,600,000  gallons.  Manchester  main- 
tains no  public  washhouses.  It  has  a  large  and  fine  open-air  bath  for  boys 
in  oneof  its  parks.  The  Whitworth  Baths,  which  cost  £16,500  ($80,297), 
and  which  were  opened  in  July,  1890,  were  given  to  thecity  of  Manchester 
by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitwort  h.  They  comprise  2  swim- 
ming baths,  30  tub  baths,  and  also  Turkish  baths.  They  were  used  by 
68,775  bathers  in  1895-96,  the  receipts  for  the  year  being  £627  ($3,051). 
The  Cheetham  Baths,  Manchester  (plans  iN'os.  lA  and  IB),  aftbrd  a 
good  example  of  the  modern  type  of  British  bath  houses.  The  building, 
which  was  opened  in  April,  1894,  cost  £13,000  ($63,265).  The  first-class 
swimming  bath  has  a  water  area  of  50  by  27  feet,  and  the  second- 
class  bath  one  of  75  by  24  feet.  The  latter  is  surrounded  by  a  balcony 
for  the  accommodation  of  spectators  on  the  occasion  of  swimming  fetes. 
The  pavilion  in  which  it  is  situated  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  gymnasium  in  the  winter  months.  The  first-class 
swimming  bath  is  so  planned  that  it  can  be  used  by  women  on  such 
days  as  may  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  a  special  dressimg  room 
has  been  provided  for  theii*  accommodation.  There  are  twenty  tub 
baths  and  three  waiting  rooms,  and  these  are  classified  as  women's 
and  men's  first  and  second  class.  There  is  a  commodious  residence  for 
the  superintendent  over  the  ticket  office  and  entrances  to  the  baths, 
and  in  connection  with  this  there  is  a  handsome  clock  tower. 

The  public  hall  on  the  ground  floor  is  practically  a  separate  building, 
designed  to  be  used  for  lectures,  public  meetings,  etc.    The  principal 
room  has  a  clear  floor  area  of  64  by  42  feet,  and  there  is  a  gallery  in 
addition.    There  are  also  five  retiring  and  cloak  rooms,  with  lava- 
tories attached,  a  refreshment  room,  serving  room,  and  cellar  kitchen. 
The  most  common  type  of  public  bathing  establishments  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  swimming  bath,  with  private  rooms  in  addition  fitted 
with  tubs  and  fixtures  to  afford  hot  or  cold  baths  at  the  choice  of  the 
bather.    In   London    most  of  the    establishments  have  washhouses 
attached.    In  Glasgow,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  establishments  are 
combined  bath  and  wash  houses,  while  in  certain  places,  as  in  Man- 
chester, public   washhouses   have    gone  out  of   fashion.    In   Great 
Britain  the  characteristic  public  bath  is  of  monumental  character, 
^ing  large,  handsome,  and  costly.    The  distinctive  features  of  the 
*ype  have  undergone  little  change  or  development  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  St.  George's  Baths  at  Pier  Head,  in  Liverpool,  in  1828.    As 
*  i^ule,  the  first-class  private  baths  in  British  establishments  contain  a 
fiiower  fixture  in  connection  with  the  tub;  but  shower  bathrooms  and 
^^^  arrangement  known  as  the  rain  bath  on  the  Continent  and  in  this 
^Untry  are  comparatively  rare. 

-'^ti  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  total  amount  expended  on  the 
^^'^^tion  of  public  baths  in  Great  Britain  or  even  in  England  during  the 
^^  forty  or  even  the  last  twenty  years.  It  would  appear  that  London 
^^  Liverpool  alone  spent  some  £130,000  ($632,645)  prior  to  1854. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  loans  sanctioned  by  the  local  government  board  for 
baths  and  washhouses  amounted  within  the  last  dozen  years  to  upward 
of  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling  ($7,299,750)  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  from  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1893-94  the  out- 
standing loans  raised  for  that  purpose  amounted  to  $6,297,324,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  the  expenditure  for  these  purposes  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  generous  one. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  official  sources,  furnish  a  some- 
what detailed  view  of  the  financial  transactions  of  local  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  five  years  ending  1893-94: 

FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  IN 
RESPECT  TO  BATHS,  WASHHOUSEH,  AND  OPEN  BATHING  PLACES,  1839^^  TO 
1893-94. 


Year. 


^ , 

1889-90 

1890-91  

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

Total 


Net  re- 
ceipts 
(not  from 
loans) . 


$713,  020 

779,  823 

806,  832 

932,  431 

1, 107,  220 


4,  339, 332 


Expendi- 
tures 
(not  on  t  of 
loans). 


$696,  824 

756. 887 

812,  866 

1,  021,  206 

al,  035, 747 


4, 323, 530 


Loans 
raiBed. 


$211, 707 
541,  705 
078, 361 
C05, 894 
057,274 


2,  994,  941 


Expendi- 
tures (out 
of  loans). 


$342. 013 
457, 870 
683,446 
737,  576 

0801,084 


3, 021, 989 


Loans 

outataud- 

ing. 


$4,  221, 217 
4, 024, 074 
5,134,413 
5.580,182 

l;0,  297,  324 


AGGREGATE  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES  IN  RESPECT  TO  BATHS,  HOSPITALS,  ETC.,  1880-90  TO  1893-94. 


Institutions. 


Baths,  washlionses,  etc 

Parks,  open  spaces,  etc 

Hospitals 

Public  libraries  and  museums 

Total 


JExpendi- 

tares 

(not  out  of 

loans). 


$4,  323,  530 
7,  557, 348 
6,371,319 
6, 193,  O&i 


Expendi- 
tures (out 

of  loaus). 


$3,021,989 
9,  250, 010 
2,  720, 344 
1,  550,  934 


Loans 
raised. 


^2, 994, 941 

8, 700,  489 
1,  940,  541 
1,648,C80 


Loans  cut- 

stanuin*;: 

at  end  of 

1803-94. 


h$6,  297, 324 

22,  902.  439 

4,  558,  864 

3, 428,  357 


24, 445,  281     10,  519,  277 


15.284,951  I     37.246,994 


a  From  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  local  covcrnmont  board;  the  annual  local  taxation 
returns  for  the  year  1893-94,  Part  III,  tzives  the  sum  of  Iho  expenditures  not  out  of  loans  and  expendi- 
tures out  of  loans  as  £404,575  ($1,968, ^W).    The  explanation  of  the  difffreuco  is  not  known. 

fr  From  tho  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  local  government  board:  the  aunnnl  local  taxation 
returns  for  the  year  1893-9-1,  Part  III,  gives  the  amount  as  £1,273,183  (.<?0,19o  945).  The  cxplauatiou  of 
the  diil'orcuce  is  not  known< 

The  cost  of  individual  establishments  varies  greatly  in  difterent 
cities  and  in  the  same  city.  Of  the  5  Glasgow  establishments,  for 
instance,  the  least  expensive  cost  £17,000  ($82,731)  and  the  most 
expensive  £34,000  (8165,461).  Leicester  has  a  bath  house,  opened  in 
1801,  which  contains  2  swimming  i)ools  and  38  tub  baths,  that  cost 
£10,500  ($72,998).  The  bath  at  Batley,  also  those  at  Bacup,  cost 
about  £10,000  ($48,065).  Halifiix  has  a  swimming  bath  75  by  36  feet, 
in  a  building  90  by  54  feet,  that  cost  £7,000  ($34,066)  in  1895;  and 
Leeds  has  recently  erected  2  well-planned  bath  houses  of  moderate 
size  at  a  cost  of  £8,000  ($38,932)  each,  exclusive  of  site.  But  on  tho 
whole,  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  toward  greater  exiDcudi- 
tures,  at  least  in  the  larger  cities  of  England.    This  is  especially  the 
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ease  in  London.  Thus  the  Caledonian  Eoad  baths,  erected  by  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  in  18D2,  cost  £37,000  ($131,396),  includ- 
ing £7,615  ($37,058)  for  site,  and  the  Hornsey  Eoad  baths,  erected  by 
the  same  parish  in  the  same  year,,  cost  over  £36,000  ($175,194),  includ 
ing  £2,189  ($10,653)  for  site.  The  last-mentioned  establishment  com- 
prises one  first-class  swimming  bath  132  by  40  feet,  with  140  dressing 
cabins;  a  second-class  swimming  bath  100  by  35  feet,  with  71  dressing 
cabins;  one  women's  swimming  bath  75  by  25  feet 3  108  private  bath- 
rooms, and  a  i)ublic  washhouse  with  accommodations  for  49  washers. 
Probably  the  most  expensive  bathing  establishment  in  London  is  that 
built  by  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  in  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  Westminster.    It  cost  £45,238  (8220,151). 

KECEIPTS,    KXPENDITURES,  AND    LOAN    TRANSACTIONS    OF    COMMISSIONERS    OF 

BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  IN  LONDON,  1890  TO  1894. 


Items. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Partobes 

Receipts,  not  from  loans : 

Poor  rat«a 

n.itb  tickets 

Laundry  tickets 

Sale  of  8oap,  soda,  etc. 

IleDts 

other  receipts 


Total 


24 

25 

20 

$112, 080 

$152,  287 

$167, 310 

149,  728 

.  157,611 

161,398 

56,680 

58, 374 

55,561 

5,110 

5,421 

5,426 

6,745 

6,268 

4,784 

1,732 

2,413 

39,  618 

■o 


28 

$223,  290 

181, 302 

6'J.  831 

5,869 

4.336 

4,983 


332, 075         382,  374  !      434, 0S7 


480.011 


30 

$281,045 

234.  871 

01,985 

6,  565 

7,071 

24,  649 


Total. 


$930,  012 

884.910 

293, 421 

28,391 

29,  204 

73,  395 


616,186  I     2,245,333 


Expenditures,  not  oat  of  loans : 

Buildings 

Maintenance  and  repairs  . . . 

Coke  and  gas 

Tovrels,  soap,  and  soda 

Water 

Loans  repaid 

Interest  on  loans 

Salaries  and  waees 

Establishment  coar< 
Local  expenses  . 
Otuer  payments 


»argea. 


735 

17, 349 

6,876 

78,  098 

53,  867 

22,063 

27,467 

46,514 

32. 742 

46,  212 

49, 400 

59,  260 

59.  274 

02,  291 

71, 182 

8,361 

8,45S 

7,918 

14,  590 

14,  828 

26,095 

.  30.289 

30. 109 

36, 1» 

47. 492 

62, 330 

66,  437 

84,  726 

96, 167 

100, 170 

45,117 

49.507 

59,934 

71,445 

79,300 

85,  475 

92,  303 

94,  250 

114,246 

135,226 

15, 515 

15,  996 

15.  578 

26,  342 

27,  817 

292 

53 

6,643 

2.462 

1,285 

2,053 

1,  G09 

2,  594 

6,278 

8,390 

150, 925 

175, 598 

301,  407 

54, 164 

171,  019 

418,8:^0 

305,  0U3 

521,509 

101.  2i8 

10,  735 

20.  084 


Total 


318,  930  I       368,  788  '      414, 125  i      540,  804  !      594,  760       2,  237.  422 


T>oans  raised |        43, 790 

Expenditurcj*.  ont  of  loans j      176, 065 

Loan.s  oatstanding  at  end  of  j'oar  .'  1, 202,  873 


337,  735 

189,  487 

1,50-4.166 


480,810 

440, 915 

1,960,241 


263,  278  I      470,  347 

480,007  I      315,087 

2,127,473     2,488,300 


1,595.069 
1,  602, 461 


A  deputation  of  the  batlis  conimitteo  of  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
l)ool,  which  recently  visited  a  considerable  number  of  bathing  estab- 
lishments in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  has  expressed  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  Eoman  Road  batlis,  erected  by  the  vestry 
of  St,  Mary  Stratford  Bow,  in  the  east  of  London,  in  1892,  at  a  cost  of 
X42,000  ($204,393)  are  <*on  the  whole  the  best  public  baths  they  have 
seen,  the  design,  fittings,  valves,  materials,  and  workmanship  being 
the  very  best  that  could  be  produced  without  extravagance.'' 

These  baths  (plans  Nos.  2A  and  2B)  include  a  first  class  swimming 
bath  00  by  30  feet,  with  52  dressing  cabins;  a  second  class  swimming 
bath  86  by  30  feet,  with  71  dressing  cabins;  one  vapor  bath,  and  a 
public  washhouse  for  40  persons.  The  administrative  section  of  the 
building  contains  a  superintendent's  residence,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
in  the  larger  British  establishments,  and  also  a  board  room  for  t\v^ 
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coDimissioners.  The  sides  of  the  swimming  baths  are  lined  with  white 
tiles  and  the  bottom  with  white  glazed  bricks  laid  flat.  The  partitions 
between  the  private  bathrooms  are  of  enameled  slate,  the  enamel  being 
of  a  light- green  tint.  They  have  polished  gun -metal  hinges  and  trim- 
mings. The  bath  tubs  are  of  porcelain,  with  wooden  tops  and  slate 
risers.  The  service  valves  for  the  bath  tubs  are  under  the  control  of 
the  attendant  in  the  corridor  and  not  of  the  bather.  The  floors  of  the 
bathing  establishment  are  of  granolithic,  except  in  the  corridors  and 
private  bathrooms,  where  they  are  of  wooden  blocks.  All  the  baths 
are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  inside  walls  of  the  bathing  halls  are 
faced  with  white  glazed  brick. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  lists  of  charges  in  the  public  baths  of 
Glasgow  and  Manchester  and  of  the  Roman  Koad  bath  and  wash 
house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Stratford  Bow,  London,  are  given  below; 

GLASGOW. 
Charges  for  swimming  ponds : 

Males  and  females $0.01 

Boys  and  girls  under  13  years 02 

Boys  and  girls,  12  admissiqps 18^ 

Females,  12  admissions 3(4 

Tickets,  bought  in  quantities,  admit  boys  to  17  years  of  age  and  girls, 
who  are  members  of  Boys'  Brigades,  Foundry  Boys'  Societ>^,  Sunday 

schools,  etc.,  each  admission 02 

Season  tickets — 

Males,  6  months,  April  1  to  September30 2.43^ 

Males,  12  months,  January  1  to  December  31 3.04 

Females,  6  months,  April  1  to  September  30 73 

Females,  9  months,  March  1  to  November  30 ^i 

Clubs  of  40,  between  9  and  10  p.  m. — 

Large  pond,  one  night  weekly 1>^ 

Each  additional  bather 02 

Clubs  of  24: 

Small  pond,  one  night  weekly 97J 

Each  additional  bather 02 

Private  hot  baths : 

Males,  iirst-class '. •  ^ 

Males,  second-class 1 -^ 

Males,  12  admissions,  first-class 1*^ 

Males,  12  admissions,  second-class '^ 

Females ^ 

Females,  12  admissions '^^ 

Women  who  bring  their  clothes  and  wash  them  on  the  premises  are  charged  4  eexM 
per  hour  for  the  use  of  a  stall,  wringing  and  drying  appliances,  as  well  as  hot  and 
cold  water.    They  are  also  charged  1  cent  for  the  use  of  a  washing  board. 

In  Glasgow  it  appears  that  the  weather  does  not  materially  affect  the 
patronage  of  the  washhonse  department,  but  the  attendance  of  the  bath- 
ers is  great  or  small  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  outside  fti^. 
For  instance,  in  1891  the  weekly  receipts  from  the  swimming  ponds 
in  June,  when  the  temperature  averaged  70°  F.,  were  £135  ($657),  and  in 
Novemhery  when  it  averaged  47°  F.,  the  receipts  were  only  £13  (1^)* 
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MANCHESTER. 

The  Manchester  Corporation  Public  Baths  are  open  daily  from  April 
1  to  September  30,  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.;  daring  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. ;  from  November  1  to  March  30,  from  8  a.  m.  to 
7.30  p.  m. ;  on  Sundays,  April  5  to  September  27,  from  6  to  9.30  a.  m. 
At  all  baths  except  the  Bed  Bank  baths  prices  in  1896  were  as  follows : 

First-class  pluBge $0.08 

Second-class  plongei  except  Wednesdays 04 

Second-class  plunge,  Wednesdays 02 

Special  warm  bath 16 

First-class  warm  bath 08 

Second-class  warm  bath,  except  Wednesdays 04 

Second-class  warm  bath,  Wednesdays 02 

Turkish  baths $0.24ito.36i 

Vapor  baths 12    to  .24^ 

Persons  between  12  and  15  years  of  age : 

First-class  plunge 04 

Second-class  plunge,  only  available  up  to  2  p.  m.  each  week  day 02 

Special  terms  for  scholars. 

The  swimming  baths  are  reserved  on  certain  days  for  women's  use,  in  some  cases 
at  reduced  rates. 

Prices  for  Bed  Bank  baths  were: 

Men's  swimming  bath $0.04 

Boys'  swimming  bath 02 

Men's  and  women's  warm  bath 04 

Men's  and  women's  warm  pan  bath  (a  form  of  shower  bath ) 02 

Half  prices  at  Red  Bank  baths  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  only. 
On  Thursdays  the  men's  swimming  bath  of  this  establishment  is  open  to  women 
and  girls  only. 

LONDON. 

At  the  Boman  Boad  baths  of  St.  Mary  Stratford  Bow,  London,  the 
charges  are  as  follows : 

First-class  swimming  bath $0. 12 

Second- class  swimming  bath 04 

First-class  private  baths  for  men,  warm 12 

First-class  private  baths  for  men,  cold 06 

Second-class  private  baths  for  men,  warm 04 

Second  class  private  baths  for  men,  cold 02 

First-class  swimming  or  private  baths,  12  admissions 97^ 

Washers,  for  the  use  of  stall,  drying  room,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  per  hour 03 

The  charges  are  the  same  for  women. 

First-class  bathers  are  allowed  two  towels;  second-class  bathers,  one. 

The  first-class  swimming  bath  is  reserved  for  women  on  Thursdays  from  10  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.,  and  lessons  in  swimming  are  given  by  a  teacher  at  moderate  charge. 

The  public  laundry  has  40  washing  troughs  and  40  drying  horses,  together  with 
steam-driven  wringers  and  mangles,  ironing  stoves,  tables,  and  other  conveniences. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  little  has  been  accomplished  in  Great 
Britain   in   the  way  of  developing  shower-bath  facilities  in  pnblic 
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baths.  Even  wliere  it  is  the  rule  that  bathers  innst  take  a  more  or 
less  complete  preliminary  cleansing  bath  before  entering  the  swim- 
ming pool,  rain  or  shower  baths  are  seldom  provided. 

In  the  Red  Bank  baths  of  Manchester,  opened  in  March,  1890, 11 
pan  baths,  so  called,  have  been  x^laced.  These  constitute  a  new  depar- 
ture in  British  public  bath  houses,  being  in  reality  shower  or  spray 
baths.  They  are  modeled  after  a  bath  constructed  in  connection 
with  iron  works  at  Donnington,  near  Newport,  Shropshire,  in  18S8  or 
ISSO,  by  Mr.  Charles  Clement  Walker,  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen 
connected  with  the  works  in  question.  Mr.  Walker's  bath  house  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  one  ordinary  tub  bathroom,  six  chambers,  each  8 
feet  long  by  -4  feet  wide,  in  which  were  i)laced  circular  cast-iron  i)ans, 
2  feet  G  inches  in  diameter  and  8^  inches  deep,  the  pans  being  set  5 
inches  above  the  floor.  Over  the  center  of  each  bath  pan  a  rose  nozzle, 
worked  by  chains,  was  i)laced,  the  nozzle  being  fed  by  hot  and  cold 
water  pipes  so  fitted  that  the  bather  could  roughly  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spray  at  will.  The  heating  of  the  water  was  effected 
by  conducting  steam — usually  waste  steam — through  pii)es  placed  in  a 
cistern  containing  water.  The  entire  cost  of  constructing  the  Don- 
nington workmen's  bath  was  £220  ($1,071). 

hi  1879  Mr.  Yacher,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Birkenhead,  urged 
the  construction  of  small  and  inexpensive  bath  houses,  with  the  idea 
of  having  them  multiplied  so  as  to  reach  many  groups  of  people  iu 
crowded  towns,  but  the  suggested  form  of  bath  house  was  essentially 
a  miniature  edition  of  the  largo  and  costly  bath  houses  which  lie 
criticised  5  that  is  to  say,  he  advocated  (a)  bath  houses  which  should 
contain  plunge  baths  and  bathrooms  i^rovided  with  tubs,  or,  to  use  the 
English  term,  w^arm  slipper  baths;  but  concerning  separate  shower 
baths,  as  such,  nothing  was  said. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Yachcr's  pamphlet,  alluded  to  above? 
are  introduced  because  of  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  simple 
versus  monumental  public  baths: 

j^ow  that  a  bath  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  well-appointed  house, 
and  most  of  the  large  centers  of  population  are  provided  at  the  public 
cost  with  great  stone  bath  houses  that  might  be  mistaken  for  fine  art 
galleries,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conception  of  a  state  of  society  when 
l)atlis  were  rarely  used,  except  as  remedial  agents,  and  then  not  very 
highly  esteemed.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  the  desire  for  bathing 
is  always  an  acquired  one,  but  it  is  certain  that  till  people  have  made 
some  progress  in  sanitary  education  the  desire,  if  it  exists,  produces 
no  appreciable  results.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  for  generations 
were  without  the  means  of  bathing,  and  did  not  miss  what  they  had 
not  learned  to  want;  it  is  only  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
as  long  as  any  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  classes  areleft  without 
tlie  means  of  bathing  they  will  not  feel  the  want  of  it.  The  upper  and 
middle  classes  have  had  to  be  educated  up  to  a  bathing  point — that  is, 
till  a  healthy  desire  for  bathing  was  awakened,  and  this  they  were  able 
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o  gratify.  For  the  lower  classes  it  is  not  enough  to  educate  them  till 
uch  a  desire  is  aroused;  the  means  of  gratifying  it  must  be  provided 
or  them.  In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  to  individuals  of  this  class 
hat  they  want  baths  by  mere  process  of  reasoning.  We  must  bring 
he  baths  to  their  doors  and  induce  them  to  bathe  and  experience  the 
lomfort  of  clean  skins.  I^ow,  this  is  what  the  framers  of  the  act  (9  and 
0  Yict,  c.  74)  under  which  boroughs,  cities,  ports,  towns,  etc.,  are  em- 
)owered  to  erect  public  baths  sought  to  promote — the  creation  of  a 
lealthy  appetite  for  bathing  among  those  in  whom  it  was  absent. 
'Whereas  it  is  desirable,"  the  act  opens,  "for  the  heal  tb,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  populous  districts  to  encourage 
he  establishment  therein  of  public  baths  and  washhouses,  and  open 
)athing  places,  be  it  enacted,"  etc.  Again,  clause  36  runs,  **And  be  it 
inacte<l,  that  the  number  of  baths  for  the  laboring  classes  in  any  build- 
ng  or  buildings  under  the  management  of  the  same  council  or  com- 
Qissioners  (i.  e.,  commissioners  appointed  in  accordance  with  this  act) 
hall  not  bo  less  than  twice  the  number  of  the  baths  of  any  higher  class, 
f  but  one,  or  of  all  the  baths  of  any  higher  classes,  if  more  than  one,  in 
he  same  building  or  buildings." 

Virtually  it  says:  Baths  are  for  the  public  benefit;  they  may,  there- 
3re,  be  constructed  out  of  public  money.  Erect  extensive  buildings 
r  you  can  afford  it,  with  ample  accommodation  for  two  or  three  classes, 
f  you  think  the  locality  requires  it,  but  do  not  forget  laborers  and 
lieir  wive8*and  families  have  the  prior  claim  on  your  attention;  at  any 
ate,  let  there  be  good,  cheap  baths  for  them.  And  to  secure  to  such 
lie  full  benefit  of  the  contemplated  institutions  the  following  scale  of 
harges  appears  in  a  schedule: 

"Maximum  charges  during  the  first  seven  years  after  the  establish- 
lents  are  opened  for  public  use,  and  after  such  seven  years,  except 
nly  so  long  after  such  seven  years  as  higher  cfiarges  may  be  neces- 
ary  for  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  establishments: 

*'  Baths  for  the  laboring  classes,  supplied  with  clean  water  for  every 
nther,  or  for  several  children  bathing  together : 

*'For  one  person  above  8  years  old,  including  the  use  of  one  clean 
OTvcl:  Cold  bath,  1  penny  (2  cents);  warm  bath,  2  pence  (4  cents). 

*^For  several  children,  not  exceeding  four,  including  the  use  of  one 
loan  towel  for  every  cnild:  Cold  bath,  2  pence  (4  cents);  warm  bath, 
^  pence  (8  cents). 

**Open  bathing  places  where  several  persons  bathe  in  the  same 
^ater,  for  one  person  1  halfpenny  (1  cent)." 

How  have  the  provisions  of  this  most  estimable  act  of  Parliament 
j!^en  carried  out?  In  many  towns  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done. 
"hey,  by  their  councils,  with  whom  the  decision  rests,  have  not  seen  fit 
;^  determine  that  the  act  shall  be  adopted.  In  others  the  obvious  aim  of 
•yo  legislature  in  passing  the  measure  seems  to  have  been  disregarded, 
^^ugo  handsome  edificefS  with  turrets  and  wings  and  plate-glass  win- 
dows and  carved  stone  dressings  vie  with  one  another  which  shall 
[^^ovide  the  amplest  accommodation  for  all  classes,  which  shall  exhibit 
;;**e  most  striking  fajade  to  admiring  town  councilors.  Such  magnifi- 
cent piles  would  be  quite  lost  in  out-of-the-way  neighborhoods  sur- 
^^Unded  by  the  squalid  dwellings  of  the  poor.  So  the  adoption  of  a 
-^stly  design  has,  in  many  cases,  involved  the  purchase  of  a  costly  site, 
^^Ul  the  grand  building  has  found  a  place  among  other  grand  buildings 
^^  a  wide  and  fashionable  street.  It  is  for  all  classes.  The  special 
'^^nts  of  any  particular  class  are  not  unduly  considered,  but  when  the 
'^^ctiou  of  public  baths  iu  a  town  is  being  discussed  there  is  always 
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someone  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  gross  neglect  to  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  upper  classes,  who,  as  large  rate  payers,  are 
entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  consideration  with  others. 

Briefly,  then,  my  complaint  is  this:  The  enabling  powers  granted 
by  the  act  just  quoted  from  authorized  local  authorities  to  provide  a 
serviceable  sanitary  appliance  mainly  for  those  who  had  not  such  an 
appliance  before,  yet  in  probably  not  less  than  nine  out  of  every  ten 
towns  where  these  enabling  powers  have  been  used  they  have  been 
made  to  sanction  an  outlay  mainly  for  supplying  the  appliance  to 
those  who  already  have  the  thing  supplied  at  their  own  homes.  In 
other  towns — there  are  many  such  (towns  with  populations  ranging 
from  20,000  to  60,000  and  upward) — ^no  steps  at  all  have  been  taken 
to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

•  «  •  •  •  •  • 

I  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  erection  of  handsome  bath  houses 
pleasing  to  the  eye  externally  and  replete  with  all  modern  appliances 
for  luxurious  bathing  within.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  the  increase 
of  such  institutions  in  the  great  towns  of  the  Kingdom  as  one  of  tbe 
most  hopeful  signs  of  our  times.  My  contention  is  merely  that  work 
of  this  sort  was  not  intended  to  be  encouraged  by  the  public-batlisact, 
and  should  be  paid  for  always,  as  it  often  is,  with  private  capital. 
Baths  erected  out  of  public  money  should  be  for  the  x>oor,  among  the 
X)oor,  and  in  the  form  of  what  I  may  style  cottage  bath  houses. 

Since  1879,  when  Mr.  Vacher  wrote,  public  baths  have  greatly 
increased  in  number,  but  the  policy  urged  by  him  of  constructing  bath 
houses  at  a  cost  of  from  £300  to  £2,600  ($1,460  to  $12,166)  has  made 
very  little  headway  in  England.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  general 
policy  advocated  by  Mr,  Yacher  has  been  widely  adopted  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  Germany,  where  baths  of  the  monumental  type  are 
also  fairly  common. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen  Allsop,  an  architect,  is  the  author  of  the  most  recent 
English  work  on  the  subject  of  public  baths  that  has  come  to  the  writ- 
er's notice.  The  work,  which  Is  entitled  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses,  deals  chiefly  with  questions  relating  to  the  best  manner  of 
planning,  constructwig,  and  managing  such  establishments.  Engli'*?h 
readers  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it  helpful  and  suggestive.  To 
readers  of  German,  OsthoflPs  Die  Bader  und  Bade-Anstalten  derNen- 
zeit,  published  in  Leipsic  in  1887,  may  be  recommended.  Osthoff 
treats  his  subject  more  comprehensively  than  does  Allsop,  and  giv^s 
very  many  more  plans,  not  only  of  Continental  but  even  of  British 
bath  houses. 

IVIr.  Allsop,  who  advocates  the  introduction  of  hot-air  baths  and 
douche  or  shower  rooms  into  public  baths,  makes  some  pertinent  criti- 
cisms on  the  conventional  arrangements  of  British  bath  houses.  ^^^ 
says  : 

The  object  of  the  public  baths  and  washhouses  act  is  to  proniot* 
health  among  the  people  by  means  of  cleanliness.  The  most  effective 
means  should  therefore  be  employed.  As  at  present  arranged,  th^ 
value  of  the  several  baths  as  cleansing  agents  included  under  the  sfi^ 
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lay  be  stated  as  follows:  Vapor  bath,  warm  slipper  bathy(a)  warm 
lower  bath,  cold  slipper  bath,  swimming  bath,  and  cold  shower  bath. 
The  warm  slipper  bath  is  the  most  generally  nsefiil  of  this  list,  the 
»por  bath  being  little  nsed,  unappreciated,  and  apparently  unpopular, 
eople  who  use  the  cold  slipper  bath  for  cleansing  purposes — as  dis- 
nct  from  a  refreshing  tonic,  as  in  hot  weather — can  really  get  very 
ttle  cleansing.  The  cleansing  value  of  such  baths  and  the  swimming 
)rth  and  shower  bath,  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  immersion  in 
le  water  as  in  the  subsequent  vigorous  toweling. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Practically  the  only  cleansing  baths  in  the  schedule  of  the  baths  and 
ashhouses  act  are  the  warm  slipper  baths.  The  swimming  bath  is  a 
lecies  of  gymnastic  exercise  with  a  certain  slight  cleansing  power. 
;  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  say  of  the  swimming  bath  that 
is  a  mere  luxury,  and  that  cleansing  of  the  body  could  be  far  better 
^complished  by  ordinary  warm  baths,  than  to  cast  reflection  on  the 
3t  air  baths. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  swimming  bath  is  found  to  be  a 
ratifying  success,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  and  undesirable  to 
nfavorably  criticise  it  on  the  score  of  its  small  value  as  a  cleansing 
ith.  •  •  •  Unfortunately,  the  attendance  at  swimming  baths  falls 
f  regularly  at  all  establishments  toward  the  winter  months.  »  •  • 
or  this  reason  most  of  the  London  establishments  close  their  swim- 
ing  baths  at  the  end  of  October,  or  thereabouts— or,  at  least,  they 
ose  the  larger  baths,  and  use  throughout  the  winter  months  only  one 
*  the  smaller  swimming  basins. 

•  ••••#• 

Altogether  the  arrangements  for  any  baths,  except  swimming  and 
ipper  baths,  hitherto  made  in  our  public  bathing  establishments  are 
'  a  rough-and-ready  description.  Fine  swimming  baths  are  provided, 
id  the  slipper-bath  establishments  are  usually  complete;  but  should 
LB  bather  have  a  mind  for  a  vapor  bath  or  a  hot  or  cold  shower,  the 
ily  preparations  made—and  that  only  in  a  few  out  of  the  many  bath 
)use8 — are  of  the  most  meager  description.  There  is  the  shower, 
uly,  but  it  is  only  a  rose  inconveniently  placed  above  the  slipper 
:ith;  and  here,  perhaps,  is  the  vapor  box,  but  so  cramped  in  the  nar- 
►w  space  of  an  ordinary  slipper-bath  room  that  it  can  not  be  effect- 
ely  worked. 

All  points  to  the  need  for  a  proper  douche  room  in  the  public  bath 
ouse — a  chamber  where  the  vapor  box  may  be  placed  and  good  shower 
aths  fixed. 

lu  most  first-class  baths  a  cold  shower  bath  is  required  for  the  use 
f  swimmers.  A  warm,  or  hot  one,  would  be  more  reasonable,  seeing 
liat  the  majority  of  bathers  unadvisedly  prolong  their  stay  in  the  water 
ntil  they  are  blue  with  cold. 

In  many  of  the  newer  English  baths  the  so-called  foot  baths  have 
een  introduced,  in  which  the  bather,  particularly  if  he  is  a  patron  of  a 
econd-class  bath,  is  required  to  wash  himself  before  entering  the  swim- 
ling  pooL 


a  SUpper  bath,  i.  e.,  tub  bath. 
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But  shower  baths  of  any  description  ontside  of  the  slipper-bath  rooms 
are  comparatively  rare.  English  usage  in  this  respect  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  most  continental  public  bath  houses,  as  has  already, 
been  noted. 

Mr.  AUsop  presents  a  plan  (a)  for  supplying  cheap  warm  baths  at  a 
penny  (2  cents)  each.  The  plan  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  that 
of  the  Lassar-Grove  type  of  people's  bath,  which  has  become  very 
common  in  Germany  in  the  last  dozen  years  and  which  will  be  con- 
sidered further  on.  Touching  certain  structural  details,  AUsop's  plan 
illustrates  the  indubitable  fact  that  German  shower-bath  devices  are 
technically  superior  to  the  British,  or  to  those  generally  in  use  in 
America,  for  that  matter. 

The  writer's  study  of  bath  houses  and  of  the  literature  relating 
to  them  has  convinced  him  that  European  experience  emphatically 
teaches  the  imijolicy  of  lavish  outlay  of  public  money  on  imposing 
buildings  occupying  costly  sites.  Baths  for  the  people  should  bo 
centrally  located  in  populous  districts,  where  they  are  easily  accessible, 
l^umerous  relatively  small  and  comparatively  inexpensive  self-contained 
bath  houses  are  vastly  more  desirable  and  useful  than  are  structures 
of  the  costly  monumental  type  for  which  architects  and  municipal 
councilors  have  too  often  shown  so  marked  a  i>redilection.  Moreover, 
the  writer  has  found  that  these  opinions  are  held  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  of  the  officials  who  are  charged  with  the  practical 
care  and  oversight  of  public  baths,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent. 

The  report  of  Mr.  William  Thomson,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  Baths  and  Washhouses,  printed  in  1892,  sup- 
ports the  thesis  that,  "in  order  to  obtain  results  in  keeping  with  the 
sanitary  aims  of  the  department,  experience  suggests  that  baths  and 
washhouses  (but  not  swimming  ponds)  require  to  be  close  to  the  houses 
of  the  people,  and  that  we  therefore  need  a  large  number  of  additional 
but  small  establishments,  each  having  perfect  washing  and  drying 
appliances,  as  well  as  a  few  hot  baths.'' 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Thomson's  report  seem  appropria^^ 
and  instructive  m  this  connection : 

Experience  proves  that  a  supply  of  public  facilities  for  washing 
clothes  creates  a  demand  even  in  localities  where  every  tenement  has 
its  own  washhouse  and  drying  court. 

*  *  •  Women  prefer  to  carry  their  washings  some  distance  to 
properly  equiiiped  places — where  they  can  at  once  tackle  to  without 
waiting — rather  than  do  the  work  in  a  private  washhouse,  where  they 
have  to  wait  on  the  boiling  of  the  water;  where  there  may  be  no  tubs; 
where  the  coal  they  burn  costs  almost  as  much  as  all  the  convenien^^ 
at  a  i)ublic  establishment;  where  it  may  be  draughty  and  dingy,  a^^ 
where  they  can  not  always  get  their  small  washings  dried  witUoa^ 

a  Public  Baths  and  AVaslihouscs,  page  i^6. 
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g  their  kitchens  as  dryiug  stoves,  and  forcing  their  husbands  and 
to  dislike  their  own  homes. 

le  artificial  drying  apparatus  in  our  establishments  is  a  standing 
action  at  all  seasons;  and  the  hot  water  and  everything  else  being 
.ys  ready,  women  can  go  at  any  hour  or  day  that  suits  them  best, 
^ad  of  waiting  from  a  fortnight  to  five  weeks  till  their  fixed  day  for 

•  own  washhouse  arrives. 

•  •••••# 

16  important  factregarding  our  present  facilities  for  washing  clothes 
at  they  are  taken  advantage  of  by  no  more  than  about  3,000  fam- 
The  names  and  addresses  were  taken  of  all  the  women  who  used 
ftve  public  washhouses  during  a  month.  •  ♦  *  At  the  end  of 
nonth  it  was  found  that  all  who  used  the  establishments  had  given 

•  addresses  during  one  of  the  preceding  days.  In  this  way  the 
;  number  of  regular  attenders  at  each  washhouse  was  found  to  be 
allows,  viz:  Greenhead,  370,*  Woodside,  791;  Cranstonhill,  796 j 
nhead,  494;  Gorbals,  646;  total,  2,997. 

lese  2,997  persons  throughout  the  year  ending  May,  1891,  washed 
221  times,  or  each  on  an  average  of  about  once  every  week.  For  the 
>f  the  washhouses  for  that  year  the  2,997  women  paid  £2,483  8s. 
$12,085.55).  This  is  equal  to  about  16s.  6d.  ($4.01)  per  woman  per 
im,  less  thati  4  pence  (8  cents)  each  per  week,  and  two  hours  per 
an  per  week. 

te  present  total  number  of  washing  stalls  in  Glasgow  is  316,  so  that 
stall  accommodates  between  nine  and  ten  householders  per  week — 
'een  nine  and  ten  of  the  2,997  families  mentioned.  That  from  nine 
m  women  use  each  of  our  stalls  weekly;  that  the  poorest  house- 
ers  prefer  to  pay  16s.  6d.  a  year  for  the  use  of  perfect  washhouses 
er  than  use  their  own,  or  their  dwelling  houses  as  such,  leads  to 
)elief  that  the  people  but  await  facilities  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
zation  of  the  aims  of  the  baths  and  health  committees. 

le  number  of  hot  baths  taken  during  the  year  ending  May,  1892, 

•  •  ♦  males,  119,038;  females,  11,971;  total,  131,009. 
is  believed  that  the  131,009  hot  baths  were  taken  by  only  about 
5  X)er8ons,  for  almost  all  those  who  took  hot  baths  are  well  known 
le  attendants,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  each  of  the  5,038  visited 
baths  on  an  average  of  about  once  every  fortnight, 
might  be  remarked  that  an  indication  of  the  good  that  would  be 
ved  from  placing  the  hot  baths  close  to  the  homes  of  the  people  is 
be  fact  that  only  about  1,000  women  (at  one  visit  per  month)  used 
hot  baths  in  the  year,  as  against  ten  times  that  number  of  males, 
uringthe  same  year  (1891-92)  the  numbers  of  tickets  issued  in  con- 
tion  with  the  ten  swimming  ponds  were,  for  males,  366,303,  and  for 
ales  16^08,  or  a  total  of  382,711.  But  it  is  believed  that  those  who 
the  swimming  ponds  enter  about  once  every  four  days,  so  that  they 
maintained  by  probjibly  no  more  than  4,303  persons. 
t  may  therefore  be  said  that  large  establishments  do  not  fulfill  expec- 
ons,  inasmuch  as  the  facilities  created  by  an  expenditure  of  £123,000 
^8,580)  for  ground,  buildings,  and  plant  seem  to  be  taken  advantage 
^y,we  may  say  in  round  numbers,  only  3,000  washers,  5,000  hot 
hers,  and  5,000  swimmers. 

le  ideal  position  for  a  washhouse  as  well  as  for  hot  baths,  to  meet 
i^airements  of  a  family  or  a  number  of  families  residing  in  a  city, 
•robably  that  occupied  by  the  existing  back-court  washhouse,  and 
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the  proper  kind  of  establishment  shoald  have  as  good  a  supply  of  hot 
as  of  cold  water,  boiling,  hand- wringing,  and  drying  facilities,  and  be 
always  ready  for  use,  as  are  our  present  pu]>lic  establishments. 

Against  the  proposal  to  have  hot  baths  in  connection  with  the  wash- 
house  it  may  be  argued  that  many  householders  who  would  use  perfect 
washhouses  if  they  had  them  are  provided  with  baths  in  their  own 
houses.  That  is  true,  but  probably  the  great  majority  of  those  so-called 
baths  are  out  of  use  except  for  storing  coal,  soileil  linen,  and  lumber. 

Most  of  them  are  fitted  with  cold  water  oulj'^,  and  Glasgow  corpora- 
tion, at  the  old  London  lioad  Baths,  proved  that  cold  water  with  which 
to  wash  the  body  is  not  at  all  wanted  by  city  people.  A  few  private 
cold-water  baths  were  fitted  up  at  the  establishments  named  and  ofiered 
to  the  public  at  a  very  low  charge,  but  they  stood  idle  while  the  hot 
baths  were  busy.  Again,  in  our  present  public  baths  we  can  give  water 
at  any  desired  temperature,  but  among  tens  of  thousands  taken  it  is 
questionable  if  one  cold  bath  is  asked  for. 

•  •••#*« 

In  order  to  acquire  habitus  of  cleanliness,  the  toiling  housewife,  the 
tired  husband,  sons,  and  daughters,  and  thoughtless  children  require 
not  only  the  removal  of  every  obstacle,  but  the  introduction  of  facilities 
that  will  give  encouragement.  Such  facilities  would  be  washhouses  in 
which  to  wash  the  clothes,  and  baths,  or  rooms  with  ba;sin8,  in  connec- 
tion, with  which  to  wash  the  body,  forming  small  outhouses,  always 
ready  and  easy  of  access  as  any  other  domestic  convenience.  In  no 
other  way  than  having  these  conveniences  within  easy  reach  of  tbe 
householders  does  it  seem  possible  to  carry  out  the  requiremeuts  of 
those  acts  of  Parliament  which  resulted  from  agitations  extending  over 
a  long  period,  and  pressure  from  the  highest  medical  authorities,  in 
times  when  sanitary  systems  were  no  further  behind  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day  than  present-day  systems  are  behind  perfection. 

*  *  *  Perfect  self-contained  establishments  can  be  erected  at  a 
cost  for  each  of  from  about  £300  ($1,460)  upwards — the  price  dei>en<liog 
ux)on  the  number  of  families  each  has  to  accommodate.  A  good  and 
cheap  experiment  would  be  to  equip  one  back  court  with  "always- 
ready"  facilities  for  bathing  and  washing  clothes.  Statistics  gathered 
from  its  working  in  a  few  months  would  enable  the  committee  to 
decide  as  to  whether  a  scheme  on  the  same  lines  should  be  formulated 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  The  annual  expenditure  connected 
with  one  establishment  would  be  the  interest  on  the  small  outlay,  f«eJ 
(perhaps  breeze),  gas,  and  wages  to  one  of  the  tenants  for  atteudauee 
(towels  and  soap  being  supplied  by  the  bathers  and  washers  them- 
selves). Whatever  this  expenditure  might  amount  to,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  easily  met  at  first  by  small  charges. 

Bath  houses  on  the  Continent  were  at  first  pretty  closely  modeled  on 
the  British  types  which  we  have  described,  as  the  establishment  of 
public  bath  houses,  particularly  in  Germany,  was  due  to  the  example 
set  by  Liverpool  and  London  and  other  English  towns  between  l^ 
and  1850.  In  France,  at  any  rate  in  Paris,  bath  houses  of  the  British 
type  are  not  very  numerous,  and  have  chiefly  been  erected  witbi^ 
recent  years ;  though  it  should  be  said  that  Metz,  while  still  a  French 
city,  established  two  public  washhouses  and  cleansing  baths,  vhoso 
net  surplus  in  the  period  1868-1886  amounted  to  over  $40,000. 

Floating  swimming  baths  in  the  Seine,  belonging  to  private  parties 
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are  fairly  numerous  in  Paris.  Latterly  several  bathing  establish- 
ments termed  "i)iscines"  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  at  public  expense.  Their  principal  feature  is  the  swimming  pool, 
though  shower  baths  both  for  the  use  of  swimmers  before  they  enter 
Lhe  water  and  for  those  who  desire  to  take  a  cleanliness  bath  only,  are 
[)rovided  in  considerable  numbers.  The  success  of  these  piscines  is 
likely  to  lead  to  their  multiplication  by  the  municipality  in  the  near 
future.  In  1893  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  bathers  made  use  of 
:hree  piscines.  The  city  of  Bordeaux  erected  a  people's  shower  bath 
,vith  12  cabins  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  14,000  francs  ($2,702).  The  cx)st 
>f  a  single  bath  is  estimated  at  15  centimes  (3  cents). 

One  of  the  oldest  of  semipublic  baths  in  Europe  is  the  Diana  Bath 
11  Vienna,  which  was  opened  by  a  stock  company  in  1804.  It  was 
mlarged  in  1842  by  the  addition  of  a  swimming  bath,  capable  of  being 
ised  throughout  the  year.  A  similar  establishment,  also  the  property 
>f  a  stock  company,  was  ejected  in  1845,  having  a  swimming  bath  13 
)y  41  meters  (42  feet  8  inches  by  134  feet  6  inches).  Vienna  is  provided 
ritb  an  unusual  number  of  commodious  and  elaborate  bathing  estab- 
ishments  belonging  to  private  companies.  As  late  as  1881,  out  of  16 
uch,  only  4  had  covered  swimming  pools. 

In  1876  the  city  of  Vienna  erected  at  great  expense  a  public  bath 
louseon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  containing  five  large  swimming 
»asins,  besides  private  baths,  supplied  with  water  from  the  Danube  by 
k  special  canal.  This  establishment,  which  can  accommodate  .1,270 
gathers  at  a  time,  is  valued  as  an  asset  worth  1,213,000  florins  ($584,969). 
Jiiiee  1887  Vienna  has  established  no  less  than  ten  people's  baths  in 
Lifiereiit  quarters  of  the  city,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  their  num- 
ber until  every  one  of  the  nineteen  wards  of  the  city  is  provided  with 
i  people's  bath  house,  containing  accommodations  for  both  males  and 
eiuales.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  people's  bath  houses  in  Vienna 
lot  only  contain  no  x>lunge  baths  whatever,  large  or  small,  but  that 
ihey  consist  solely  of  shower  baths  which  enable  the  bather  to  use  hot 
>r  cold  water  at  will.  These  baths  are  so  popular  and  so  useful  thiat 
»be  authorities  of  Vienna  do  not  propose  in  the  x)eople^s  bath  houses 
irhich  remain  to  be  built  to  add  tub  baths  to  the  shower  baths  such  as 
are  now  in  use. 

The  first  public  bath  and  wash  house  erected  in  Germany  after  the 
British  model  was  opened  in  Hamburg  in  1855.  It  was  built  by  a  stock 
company  for  the  common  good,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  But  the 
city  gave  the  site  and  free  water,  on  condition  that  on  the  extinction  of 
the  share  capital  by  redemption  the  establishment  should  become  the 
property  of  the  city.  The  establishment  was  provided  with  32  washing 
stalls,  54  tub  baths,  and  2  rain  baths,  one  for  each  sex,  but  it  had  no 
swimming  bath.  It  proved  a  profitable  venture.  In  1876,  for  instance, 
'te  net  surplus  amounted  to  more  than  $7,000.  It  took  the  net  surplus 
^^  but  25  years'  operation  to  redeem  the  share  capital. 
696— No.  11 5 
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A  public  bath  aud  wash  house,  the  prox>erty  of  a  private  company, 
was  erected  in  1855  in  Berlin,  at  a  cost  of  209,000  marks  ($49,742).  It 
was  enlarged  in  1874^75,  when  a  swimming  basin  was  added  at  a  cost 
of  300,000  marks  ($71,400).  It  was  patronized  by  75,042  bathers  in 
1859  and  by  118,123  in  1873.  In  1874  it  yielded  a  net  surplus  of 
27,700  marks  ($6,593). 

The  Magdeburg  bath  and  wash  house  was  opened  in  1800,  and  is  tbe 
property  of  a  company.  It  cost  383,000  marks  ($91,154),  the  building 
alone  costing  289,000  marks  ($08,782).     It  contains  a  swimming  bath. 

In  Basel,  in  Switzerland,  a  bath  and  wash  house  was  opened  in  1860. 
Its  total  cost  was  112,000  marks  ($26,656).  In  the  year  1878-79  tk 
running  exi)enses  were  14,500  marks  ($3,451)  and  the  ordinary  income 
34,600  marks  ($8,235). 

As  a  class,  the  German  washhouses  appear  to  have  more  than  paid 
expenses,  but  the  greater  number  of  public  bath  houses  are  witlioiit 
washhouses.  The  writer  recalls  the  name  of  but  one  German  bath  and 
wash  house  built  since  1870,  that  at  Augsburg. 

A  public  bathing  establishment,  the  proi>erty  of  a  company,  \ras 
opened  in  1867  in  Hanover,  at  a  cost  of  225,000  marks  ($53,550).  The 
site  was  leased  from  the  city  for  a  nominal  rent  for  100  years.  In  the 
period  from  1872  to  1877  the  Hanover  bath  yielded  annual  dividends  of 
from  4^  to  7  per  cent.  At  first  it  was  furnished  with  a  single  swim- 
ming pool  for  men ;  later  a  women's  swimming  bath,  tub  baths,  Roman- 
Irish  bath,  steam  bath,  and  douches  wer6  added.  This  establishment 
has  been  characterized  as  the  first  in  Germany  '^that  attemptetl  to  pro- 
vide all  kinds  of  baths  for  all  classes  of  the  population,"  but  it  was  not 
able  to  use  its  swimming  bath  in  the  winter. 

An  era  of  bath  building  began  in  1870,  from  which  year  the  Diana 
in  Leipsic  dates.  The  City  Vierordt-Bath  in  Oarlsruhe,  which  cost 
221,742  marks  ($52,775)  and  is  named  for  its  donor,  was  opened  in  1873. 
The  Admiral's  Garden  Bath,  a  joint  stock  enterprise,  was  opened  in 
Berlin  in  1874.  In  1875  new  swimming  baths  were  bnilt  at  Baden- 
weiler,  in  the  Black  Forest,  upon  the  i:emains  of  the  Roman  Th«rn)je« 
discovered  in  1774.  The  Grand  Ducal  Frederick  Bath,  one  of  the  finest 
medical  bath  establishments  in  Europe,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000 
marks  ($714,000),  was  opened  at  Baden-Baden  in  1877.  The  pnblic 
baths  of  Bremen  date  from  1877  and  the  city  bath  of  Dortmund  fwni 
1878. 

The  Bremen  public  baths  were  planned  and  constructed  with  somnch 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  modern  technological  and  sanitaty 
science  that  they  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  combined  swimniinS 
and  cleanliness  type  of  German  bath  houses  almost  if  not  quite  to  tlie 
present  time.  The  aim  of  the  Bremen  Public  Bath  Society,  to  whose 
activity  the  erection  of  these  baths  was  due',  was  to  provide  the  t&o^ 
generous  bathing  facilities  for  the  poor,  in  connection  with  an  imposing 
and  attractive  establishment  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  th^ 
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frell-to-do.  The  provision  of  first-class  accomiDodations  Trith  a  rela- 
ively  high  rate  of  charges  has  proved  to  be  a  wise  measure,  as  th« 
-eveiiue  thence  accruing  has  enabled  the  iBanagement  to  furnish  good 
(econdclass  baths  of  all  sorts  at  comparatively  low  rates. 

Yetter,  in  his  Moderne  Bader,  sets  the  capital  of  the  Bremen  baths 
it  043,500  marks  ($153,153).  The  original  <x)st  of  the  building,  with 
ixtures  and  furniture,  was  484^205  marks  ($115,241).  The  Bremen 
Savings  Bank  (German  municipalities  maintain  savings  banks  for  the 
^mmon  good)  contributed  320,000  marks  ($7G,1G0)  toward  the  building 
und.  The  city  also  gave  free  use  of  the  ground  on  which  the  building 
(tands.  The  establishment  includes  two  large  swimming  baths,  one 
or  men  and  one  for  women,  85  tub  baths,  shower  baths,  cleansing 
laths,  a  lloman-Irish  bath,  and  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

The  Bremen  public  baths  embodied  several  noteworthy  structural  fea- 
ures,  namely,  the  introduction  of  a  corridor  in  the  rear  of  the  dressing 
;abins  on  either  side  of  the  swimming  hall^  the  extensive  use  of  cement- 
so  veered  masonry  in  the  construction  of  tub  baths  and  the  partitions 
>etween  the  i)rivate  bath  rooms  ^  the  provision  of  a  considerable  num- 
^r  of  shower-bath  cabins,  and  a  special  deaasing  room  containing 
pray  and  foot  baths.  The  ventilating  and  heating  appliances  ai^ 
horoDghly  modern  in  character,  so  that  the  water  In  the  swimming 
K>ols  can  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  72^  F. 

lu  the  first  thirteen  months  after  the  esta^blishment  was  opened 
)09,215  baths  were  taken,  yielding  an  income  of  89,043  marks  ($21,192), 
ji  excess  of  20,000  marks  ($4,760)  over  ax>erating  exx)e&se8.  In  1892 
he  number  of  baths  taken  was  243,306. 

The  provision  of  floating  swimming  baths  on  lakes  or  rivers  for  use 
Q  the  summer  months,  and  not  infrequently  at  public  expense,  is 
nore  common,  aj^arently,  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain, 
^uch  baths  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Public  floating  baths 
kre  maintained  in  considerable  numbers  by  cities  as  far  apart  as  Berlin 
md  Budapest. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  an  active  movement  for  the  establishment 
>f  people's  baths,  so  called,  has  been  carried  on  in  Germany. .  Dr.  O. 
Lassar,  professor  of  skin  diseases  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  made 
I  statistical  inquiry  in  1885-86  as  to  the  number  of  bathing  establish- 
oaents  in  Germany  which  afforded  the  public  means  of  obtaining  warm 
baths.  He  discovered  ba  the  result  of  his  inqniry  that  there  were 
only  1,131  (a)  bathing  establishments  affording  warm  baths  in  localities 
representing  a  total  population  of  more  than  thirty-two  and  two-thirds 
millions,  and  he  published  a  statement  that,  taking  Germany  as  a 
^holc,  there  was  only  one  public  warm  bath  establishment  for  every 
29,000  individuals.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  the  Berlin  Society  for 
I*ublic  Baths,  established  in  1872,  was  revived,   and,  thanks  to  its 
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actiTity  and  that  of  similar  associatious  elsewhere,  the  situation  has 
since  been  greatly  improved.  In  Berlin  and  elsewhere  since  1S86  the 
people's  bath,  as  a  rule,  consists  of  a  simple,  inexpensive,  one-stor}' 
bnilding,  provided  for  the  most  part,  or  even  exclusively,  with  shower 
baths.  The  utility  and  cheapness  of  shower  baths  as  a  means  of 
securing  cleanliness  is  now  generally  recognized  among  German  sani- 
tarians and  public  of&cials,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  newer  pnblic 
bath  establishments  which  contain  swimming  and  tub  baths  are  also 
generously  supplied  with  shower  baths,  or,  as  the  Germans  usnally 
term  them,  douche  and  rain  baths.  This  is  the  case  in  the  new  people's 
baths  in  Berlin  and  in  the  so-called  swimming  baths  in  Stuttgart, 
Cologne,  and  Frankfort,  all  of  which  have  been  built  since  1884. 

As  a  rule,  also,  the  school  baths,  which  have  become  numerous  and 
popular  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia  within  the  last  ten 
years,  consist  solely  of  some  form  of  shower  bath;  and  in  workmen's 
baths,  which  are  frequently  found  in  mines,  foundries,  and  factories  over 
large  portions  of  Germany,  shower  baths  greatly  outnumber  the  tab 
baths. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  German  cities  in  which  public 
baths,  belonging  to  the  combination  swimming  and  cleanliness  type, 
have  been  built  since  188G,  the  date  of  Dr.  Lassar's  paper  upon  People's 
Baths,  read  before  the  German  Public  Health  Association:  Berlin^ 
Brandenburg,  Bremerhaven,  Crefeld^  Dusseldorfj  Elherfeld^  Franlcfort^ 
Qladbach-Hdgenj  Heilhronn^  Hildesheim,  Lennep,  Mufister^  Oflfenbach, 
Paderborn,  and  Stuttgart.  The  cities  whose  names  are  prints  in 
italics  maintain  strictly  municipal  bath  houses  that  have  been  paid  for 
out  of  public  funds.  In  the  other  cities  the  baths  have  been  erected 
and  are  managed  by  associations  organized  to  promote  the  commoa 
good,  which  associations  have  usually  received  substantial  pecuniary 
aid  from  their  respective  city  governments. 

The  capital  outlay  for  municipal  bath  houses  in  the  cities  embraced 
in  the  above  list  amounted  to  nearly  five  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
marks  ($1,249,500)  between  1886  and  1896.  In  the  remaining  cities  in 
the  list  the  aggregate  oatlay  amounted  to  not  quite  two  million  marks 
($476,000).  Between  1880  and  1886  Cologne,  Dortmund,  and  Essen 
established  new  municipal  bath  houses  or  enlarged  old  ones;  and  in 
Aachen-Burschoid,  Barmen,  Oldenburg,  and  Osnabrttck  similar  estab- 
lishments were  built  through  the  efforts  of  specially  organized  associa- 
tions. If  the  capital  outlay  for  public  baths  of  both  classes  in  13S0- 
1885,  viz,  1,720,000  marks  ($409,360),  be  added  to  that  for  the  period  from 
1886  to  1896,  the  aggregate  amounts  to  8,844,000  marks  ($2,104,872). 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped specimens  of  the  German  type  of  public  bath  houses — the  city 
Hohenstaufen  Bath  in  Cologne,  the  Stuttgart  Swimming  Bath,  ^ 
called,  the  two  people's  bath  establishments  in  Berlin,  and  the  ciV 
swimming  bath,  newly  opened  in  Frankfort,  which  cost  850,000  ma^^ 
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^202,300) — compare  most  favorably  as  to  size,  cost,  and  magnificence 
sritli  the  largest  and  best  appointed  of  the  newer  monumental  public 
[>ath  houses  in  Great  Britain,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  are  situated 
:n  London.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion,  based  upon  personal  observation, 
that  the  Germans  have  carried  the  art  of  bath  building  to  a  higher 
plane  of  excellence  than  have  the  Scotch  or  English  in  respect  to  (1) 
the  arrangement  of  swimming  pools  and  the  dressing  rooms  connected 
with  them,  (2)  the  variety  of  forms  of  bath  afforded,  (3)  tlie  provision 
3f  special  douche  and  cleansing  rooms,  and  (4)  the  development  of  the 
spray  or  shower  bath  (Brausebad).  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
Grerman  form  of  shower  bath,  as  employed  in  their  people's  and  work- 
oien's  and  school  baths,  is  unrivaled  as  regards  its  simplicity,  its 
^onomy  in  respect  to  installation  and  working,  and  its  effectiveness. 
Probably  no  one  man  has  done  more  toward  promoting  the  spread  of 
[)eople's  baths  in  Germany  than  Dr.  Oscar  Lassar,  of  Berlin.  Believing 
that  Dr.  Lassar's  views  on  the  subject  with  which  he  has  been  so  prom- 
inently identified  for  more  tLau  a  decade  are  entitled  to  even  wider 
currency  than  they  have  gained  hitherto,  the  writer  presents  thefollow- 
ng  extracts  from  Lassar's  paper,  Ueber  Yolksbader  (On  People's  Baths), 
)riginally  read  in  1886  at  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  German  Pub- 
ic Health  Association  in  Breslau : 

The  questions  are  asked,  "  Have  not  many  newly  erected  houses  fine 
:>athrooms?  Are  there  not  in  many  towns  adequate  bathing  establish- 
neuts?  Should  we  leave  out  of  account  the  running  streams  and  sea- 
;oast,  the  numberless  ponds  and  inland  lakes?" 

These  questions  are  assuredly  justifiable.  Their  answer,  however,  is 
lot  difficult. 

A  glance  at  the  tax  list  shows  that  only  an  insignificant  minority  are 
n  i)08ition  to  rent  premises  with  bath  fixtures.  Moreover,  the  density 
)f  the  population,  even  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water  service,  makes 
m  adequate  supply  of  baths  impossible.  It  is  easy  to  estimate  how 
dightly  the  numberof  independent  household  baths  counts  in  the  scale 
R'hen  it  appears  from  the  communications  of  Berthold  and  Wasserfuhr 
:hat  in  Berlin  in  1880  more  than  10,000  souls  livecf  in  rooms  that  could 
not  bo  heated,  and  that  only  43.8  per  cent  of  the  population  possessed 
more  than  one  room  that  could  be  heated. 

Bathing  in  natural  water  is  truly  to  a  high  degree  common  and  com- 
mendable, but  we  should  not  forget  that  its  dependence  upon  season, 
age,  and  accessibility  renders  it  of  but  limited  usefulness.  Where 
it  is  possible  we  surely  ought  not  to  neglect  to  make  natural  bathing 
places  useful,  for  they  constitute  the  cheapest  and  pleasantest  form  of 
bath. 

•  •  ♦  In  the  last  decade,  to  be  sure,  a  series  of  bath  buildings, 
splendid  in  some  respects,  have  arisen,  as  in  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Dort- 
Bumd,  Barmen,  Hanover,  Munich,  and  Cologne.  But  these  are  great 
and  opulent  places.  So  soon  as  one  passes  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
chief  cities  the  picture  changes,  and  when  the  dusty  traveler  finds  an 
opportunity  to  refresh  his  tired  members  in  a  warm  bath  he  pronounces 
it?  as  a  rule,  both  dear  and  bad.  But  for  the  most  part  the  possibility 
of  bathing  is  not  to  be  had,  and  so  the  people  have  gradually  learned 
^  renounce  entirely  the  bathing  habit. 
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It  is  frequently  said  that  houses  ia  American  cities  are  so  generally 
furnished  with  bathrooms  that  the  need  of  public  facilities  for  bathing 
does  not  exist  to  an  extent  at  all  comparable  with  the  need  for  bett4?r 
bathing  facilities  that  exists  in  European  cities.  It  is  interestiDg  to 
know  that  in  1887,  the  same  year  in  which  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Lassar's  brochure  appeared,  Dr.  Roh^,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Chicago,  showed 
that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitauts 
of  American  cities  were  unprovided  with  adequate  bathing  facilities. 
His  statistics  concerning  eighteen  cities  having  no  free  public  batlis, 
among  which  were  Baltimore,  Md,;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Portland,  Me.,  and  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  showed  that  only  about  23  per  cent  of  residences  were  sap- 
plied  with  bath  tubs.  He  concluded  that  "five-sixths  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  cities  have  no  facilities  for  bathing,  except  such  as  are 
afforded  by  pail  and  sponge,  or  a  river,  lake,  or  other  body  of  water 
which  may  be  easily  accessible,  but  in  winter  even  such  sources  of 
cleanliness  are  cut  off." 

Dr.  Bohe's  general  conclusions  concerning  the  cities  enumerated  in 
his  table  have  since  been  strikingly  borne  out  in  regard  to  Boston 
by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts.  With  relation  to  the  number 
of  bathrooms  contained  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  year  1892,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  taken  from  his  report,  A  Tenement-House  Census  of 
Boston  (section  2,  p.  116,  et  seq.): 

The  present  investigation  covers  71,665  families  in  a  city  which  ranks 
sixth  as  to  population  among  cities  in  the  United  States;  a  city  which 
has  for  many  years  possessed  a  public  water  supply  and  general  sewer- 
age; the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  whicli,  also, 
manufacturing  has  been  developed  to  such  a  point  that  in  res|)ect  to 
annual  output  its  rank  corresponds  to  its  rank  as  to  i>opulation;  in 
short,  a  typical  modern  city  of  diversified  interests. 

•  •  •  Out  of  71,665  families,  comprising  311 ,396  ][>ersons,  the  total 
number  of  families  and  i)opulation  residing  in  rented  tenements  in  the 
city,  only  18,476  families,  comprising  82,716  persons,  have  bathrooms; 
while  53,189  families,  comi^rising  228,680  persons,  do  not  have  bath- 
rooms. That  is  to  say,  25.78  per  cent  of  all  the  families,  and  26.5Gi)er 
cent  of  the  total  rented -tenement  poi)ulation  are  supplied  with  bath- 
rooms, while  74.22  per  cent  of  all  the  families  and  73.44  i)er  cent  of  the 
rented-tenement  population  do  not  have  such  conveniences.  There- 
fore, for  the  city  at  large,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  only  about  one-fourti 
the  total  number  of  families  and  persons  living  in  hired  premises  are 
supplied  with  bathrooms. 

Considerable  variation  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  wards.  In  ward  Oj^ 
instance,  less  than  1  i)er  cent  of  the  rented-tenement-house  population 
has  bathrooms,  and  in  ward  13  only  1.99  i>er  cent  is  supplied.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  ward  11,  which  comprises  the  larger  part  of  the  BacK 
Bay  district,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  city? 
72.15  per  cent  of  the  i)opulation  living  in  rented  tenements  is  suppU^ 
with  bathrooms. 
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But  to  return  to  Dr.  Lassar's  pai>er.  Dr.  Lass^ir  issued  a  circular 
letter  of  inquiry  to  district  x>hysicians  throughout  Germany.    He  says : 

It  appears  from  the  answers  of  district  physicians  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  average  price  per  bath,  without  soap,  and  for  the 
most  part  without  towels,  is  50  pfennigs  (12  cents^ 

The  average  price  of  50  pfennigs  for  a  warm  bath  for  workmen  must 
undoubtedly  be  considered  exorbitant.  *  •  •  And  here  lies  the 
objective  point  of  attack  in  regard  to  the  hitherto-existing  condition  of 
things.  If  the  usual  baths  can  not  be  furnished  so  cheaply  that  the 
workman  can  avail  himself  of  them  without  disproportionate  sacrifice, 
then  the  form  of  bath  must  be  changed. 

Certainly  in  many  cases,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  people, 
tub  baths  are  considered  superior.    But  if  we  proceed  on  this  view, 
then  will  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  them  prove  an  obstacle,* 
and  the  most  philanthropic  eiibrts  will  be  wrecked  as  heretofore  upon 
essentially  impracticable  measures. 

In  short,  only  the  simplest  forms  of  bath  possible  are  attainable. 
As  such  the  tepid  shower  bath  must  serve.  We  must  look  upon  it  as 
the  batli  of  the  future. 

In  Vienna  my  point  of  view  has  already  been  taken,  and  in  the  !N^eu- 
bau  District  a  shower  bath  with  70  bathing  places  (28  for  women  and 
42  for  men)  has  been  established  at  the  cost  of  the  municipality.  It  is 
the  intention  in  Vienna  to  furnish  each  of  the  districts  of  the  city  with 
such  an  establishment. 

People's  or  workmen's  baths  call  for  no  kind  of  luxury.  If  they  are 
serviceable,  clean,  and  inviting,  they  fulfill  their  purpose  better  than 
through  the  magntficence  which  is  customarily  displayed.  Those  who 
are  forced  or  accustomed  to  conform  their  mode  of  life  to  the  simplest 
scale  will  content  themselves  gladly  with  entirely  undecorated  rooms. 
The  beauty  inheres  in  the  thing  itself.  This  appears  self-evident  to 
many.  But  so  soon  as  a  plan  for  the  building  of  baths  is  considered, 
an  effort  to  produce  something  very  magnificent  and  massive,  and  ful- 
filling every  condition  of  beauty  and  of  taste,  enters  the  foreground.  A 
striking  facade  has  often  brought  many  a  good  plan  to  nought.  *  <*  • 

If  we  would  in  reality  provide  the  working  people  with  bathing  facil- 
ities there  is  only  one  possible  way  of  accomplishing  it,  namely,  by  the 
tepid  shower  bath  (Brausebad).  That  presents  the  simplest,  cheapest, 
and,  so  far  as  the  demands  for  space  and  time  are  concerned,  the  most 
ecoiiomical  means  of  effective  bodily  cleansing,  and  satisfies  all  claims 
of  comfort  as  well.  The  person  who  has  soaped  himself  thoroughly  in  a 
closed  cabin  by  himself  and  then  been  sprayed  with  some  liters  of  tepid 
water,  and  at  the  end  with  cool  water,  is  cleansed,  refreshed,  strength- 
ened— in  short,  he  has  enjoyed  the  chief  advantages  of  bathing.  It 
may  be  that  many  prefer  a  tub  bath ;  but  we  are  concerned  here  not 
with  partiality  for  this  or  that,  but  with  the  i>ossibility  of  providing  the 
most  economical  form  of  all.  •  *  *  Tlie  only  question  is,  what  is 
serviceable  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest.  If  a  rich  community  or 
a  society  of  amateurs  choose  to  x)ut  up  great  swimming  halls  or  com- 
plicated bath  houses  with  tubs,  douches,  etc.,  for  various  classes  and 
with  a  great  plant,  certainly  no  one  will  object,  for  the  advantages  from 
them  accrue  to  the  common  good.    But  if  it  is  to  be  determined  how 
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geiioiue  people's  baths  are  to  bemauaged,  then  there  is  but  one  answer— 
as  efficiently  as  possible  compatible  with  the  greatest  cheapness. 

Apart  from  its  lower  cost  and  economy  of  space  the  shower  bath 
possesses  the  following  general  advantages  for  the  bather  himself:  Its 
physiological  influence  upon  the  organism  is  a  quickening  and  refresh- 
ing one;  at  every  season  it  is  pleasant  and  never  weakening  to  spray 
the  well-soaped  body  with  warm  water  and  then  to  finish  off  with  the 
moderately  cool  or  even  a  cold  ablution;  the  cleansing  is  absolutely 
thorough,  and  is  essentially  promoted  by  the  fact  that  all  the  dust  and 
dirt  with  which  the  water  becomes  soiled  is  immediately  carried  away, 
and  continually  replaced  by  clean  water.  But  in  the  case  of  the  full 
bath  one  bathes  finally  in  dirty  water,  especially  the  workman  who 
leaves  all  the  accretions  of  an  entire  week  in  the  tub.  Moreover,  the 
individual  using  a  public  shower  bath  is  better  guarded  than  in  the 
tub  from  infection  and  from  contact  with  the  vestiges  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  without  trouble  can  secure  the  cleansing  of  the  bath  place 
itself  by  simply  rinsing  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bath  itself  calls  for 
but  little  time  or  personal  service  from  the  bather,  and  offers  the  possi- 
bility of  a  great  number  of  persons  bathing  quickly  one  after  another. 
We  must  also  consider  that  it  presents  less  danger  of  catching  cold,  at 
least  in  comparison  with  the  warm  full  bath  with  its  relaxing  influence 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  hardening  effect  of  the  hath 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a  more  rational  way  than  through  the  sac- 
cessive  warm  and  cool  ablutions. 

According  to  a  report  from  Breslau,  made  at  the  thirteenth  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Public  Hygiene,  1,000  liters  (264  gallons)  of  water 
cost  15  pfennigs  (3J  cents). 

According  to  experiments  ma<le  by  me,  the  maximum  amount  of 
water  necessary  for  a  shower  bath,  even  when  it  is  lavishly  used,  is  at 
the  most  10  liters  (10 J  quarts).  However,  one  can  do  very  well  with  5 
liters.  At  that  rate  the  water  for  a  single  shower  bath  costs  not  more 
than  0.001 5  mark  ($0.000357 ).  We  need  for  a  single  tub  bath  200  liters 
(53  gallons),  equal  to  an  outlay  of  3  pfennigs  ($0.00714)  for  water.  With 
water  at  15  pfennigs  (3^  cents)  i)er  cubic  meter  (264  gallons)  one  may 
have  for  a  mark  (24  cents)  enough  water  for  666  shower  baths,  but  only 
enough  for  33  tub  baths.  The  amount  of  water  needed  in  a  district  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  if  they  should  each  take  a  weekly  bath,  would 
demand  an  outlay  of  2,340  marks  ($557)  for  shower  baths,  but  for  an 
equal  number  of  tub  baths  46,800  marks  ($11,138)  yearly.  Reckoning 
for  all  Germany,  this  would  mean  an  eventual  saving  of  more  than 
66,000,000  marks  ($15,708,000)  or  1.48  mark  (35  cents)  per  head  per 
year  in  favor  of  shower  baths. 

In  1880  a  general  exposition  of  devices  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents was  held  in  Berlin.  The  German  Association  of  Brewers  oflPpred 
a  prize  of  1,000  marks  ($238)  for  the  workman's  bath  which  should  best 
commend  itself  to  the  judges  for  utility,  solidity,  practicability,  si^i- 
plicity,  and  inviting  character,  and  be  adapted  for  use  in  breweries  and 
for  general  use  as  well.  There  were  presented  in  competition  fi^® 
models,  thirteen  sets  of  plans,  and  four  baths  m  running  order.  The 
prize  was  divided  between  Borner  &  Co.,  of  Berh'u,  for  a  Lassar-Grove 
workman's  shower  bath,  and  the  German  Jute  Spinning  and  Weaving 
(3oui2>any,  of  Meissen,  for  a  workman's  shower  bath,  while  four  fir^is 
received  honorable  mention. 
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The  judges  unanimously  recojnmended  that  certain  principles  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  construction  of  workmen's  baths,  as  follows:  (a) 

In  general,  the  shower  bath  is  to  be  characterized  as  the  most  prac- 
ticable of  all  sorts  of  bath  for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  and  sim- 
ultaneous refreshment.  For  certain  kinds  of  industry  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  washing  facilities  in  addition,  to  enable  the  bather  to  free 
himself  from  adhesive  dirt. 

liegarding  the  construction  of  shower  baths,  all  material  is  to  be  avoided 
that  is  x>orous  or  attractive  to  water,  or  permits  dirt  to  accumulate  in 
cracks  and  joints,  or  renders  complete  cleanliness  of  all  appurtenances 
difficult  or  impossible.  *  •  •  Leaving  slat-e  out  of  the  question  as 
too  costly,  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  walls  of  the  single  cabins 
than  corrugated  sheet  ziiic.  Next  to  be  recommended  are  the  so-called 
'*Monier"  walls,  but  only  when  their  surface  is  well  smoothed.  The 
durability  of  oil  paint  is  not  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  continuous  influ- 
ence of  warm  water  and  soapsuds. 

The  partitions  should  be  2  meters  (6  feet,  7  inches)  high  and  about  10 
centimeters  (4  inches)  raised  above  the  floor  for  the  sake  of  ventilation. 
The  floor  should  also  be  made  impervious  to  water  by  the  use  of 
asphalt,  cement,  or  terrazzo.  The  first  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  cheapness,  but  also  that  it  is  least  unpleasant  to  the  naked  feet. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  splashing  Of  water  from. the  bath  cabin  to  the 
dressing  cabin,  the  latter  should  be  placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  for- 
mer; and  in  order  to  avoid  a  step  the  floor  of  the  dressing  room  should 
slope  sufficiently  toward  the  bathroom.  In  the  bath  cabin  itself  there 
should  be  a  recessed  portion  in  the  floor,  like  a  trough,  whose  deepest 
part  receives  the  principal  stream  from  the  shower,  and,  at  the  bejj^in- 
ning  of  the  bath  should  be  so  full  that  the  water  reaches  to  the  ankles 
of  the  bather.  This  will  permit  the  bather  to  soap  himself  thoroughly 
before  using  the  spray  and  at  the  same  time  cleanse  his  feet.  The  rest 
of  the  floor  of  the  shower  cabin  should  slope  toward  the  trough,  whose 
edges  should  be  rounded.  At  the  deepest  part  an  emptying  valve  is  to 
l)e  iilaced,  and  at  the  highest  part  an  overflow  pipe.  *  *  •  In  almost 
all  cases  the  use  of  such  trough  renders  the  provision  of  a  special  wash 
basin  unnecessary.    •    •    • 

The  use  of  wood  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  •  •  ♦  The 
shower  spray  should  be  placed  obliquely,  as  the  water  streaming  verti- 
cally from  above  is  undesirable  for  weaker  persons  and  those  liable  to 
"rush  of  blood  to  the  head."  The  most  appropriate  place  for  the  sjHay 
Bozzle  is  on  the  partition  wall  between  the  dressing  and  the  bath  cabins, 
to  be  fed  from  a  warm  water  reservoir  having  an  exit  temperature  of 
950  F.  The  limitation  by  a  measuring  device  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  Warm  water,  which  is  commendable  in  people^s  bath  establishments, 
appears  to  be  superfluous  for  workmen's  baths  in  factories. 
.  Tbe  spray  should  run  only  so  long  as  the  bather  pulls  the  chain,  but 
^0  order  that  he  may  have  his  hands  free  for  washing  during  the  action 
^^  the  shower,  it  is  desirable  that  a  hook,  to  which  the  chain  may  be 
^^tened,  should  be  placed  on  the  wall.  The  necessity  for  an  unlimited 
®^Pply  of  cold  water  seems  to  be  self  evident. 

^he  dressing  room  should  be  about  the  same  size  as  the  bath  cabin, 
^^^  should  contain  a  seat,  shelf,  clothes-hooks,  well  separated  from  each 
^  .h^r,  and  a  pair  of  washable  rubber  sandals  with  straps  over  their 
^^dle,  in  order  that  the  bather  need  not  step  directly  on  the  stone 
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floor.  A  looking-pjlass  becomes  dimmed  in  such  a  room,  and  is  there- 
fore better  placed  in  tbe  corridor.  Combs  and  brushes  had  better  not 
be  furnished,  since  through  their  common  use  diseases  of  the  scalp  are 
easily  incurred. 

The  heating  of  workmen's  baths  in  factories  is  most  serviceably 
accomplished  by  means  of  steam.  It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  that  all 
the  bath  arrangements  should  be  placed  in  a  thoroughly  heated  room. 

The  following  demands  must  be  met  in  order  to  provide  appropriate 
bath  features  for  our  workmen :  The  greatest  possible  utility  in  the  least 
possible  space;  cheapness  of  plant  and  operation;  easy  and  convenient 
cleansing  of  the  bath  anddressingrooms;  avoidance  of  wood  orof  porous 
material;  rational  position  of  the  shower  nozzle  (at  an  angle  of  45^) 
out  of  regard  for  weakly  persons;  opi)ortunity  to  remove  adhesive  dirt, 
particularly  from  the  feet ;  protection  against  catching  cold ;  avoidance, 
therefore,  of  drafts  of  cold  air. 

The  principles  enunciated  by  the  judges  chosen  by  the  German 
Brewers'  Association,  in  1889,  have  been  quite  closelj^  followed  in  most 
respects  in  constructing  the  model  b.ath  house  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1896,  by  the  Berlin  Society  for  Peo- 
ple's Baths,  a  description  of  which  is  given  on  pages  4G3  and  404. 

The  first  German  shower-bath  establishment  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion was  x)laced  in  the  barracks  of  the  Kaiser  Franz  Grenadier  Regi- 
ment of  the  Guard  in  Berlin  in  1878,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Munnich, 
a  military  surgeon.  The  bath  was  for  the  use  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  4,000  marks  (f  952),  so  as  to 
I)ermit  300  men  to  bathe  within  an  hour.  It  was  devised  by  the  firm 
of  David  Grove,  sanitary  engineers,  in  Berlin.  Previous  to  its  installa- 
tion military  barracks  were  without  shower  baths  for  the  use  of  soldiers. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  now  to  bo  found  in  more  than  fifty  barracks  of 
the  German  army. 
,  The  same  firm  installed  11  shower  baths  of  their  peculiar  i>attern 
prior  to  1883.  Eight  of  the  11  were  placed  in  garrison  buildings  for  the 
benefit  of  soldiers.  In  the  period  from  1878  to  1894,  inclusive,  this  firm 
installed  shower  baths  in  no  less  than  37  military  barracks.  Its  baths 
have  also  been  placed  in  various  schools,  prisons,  factories,  and  i)eo- 
pie's  baths. 

In  1883,  at  the  Exposition  of  Hygiene  in  Berlin,  Dr.  O.  Lassar  exhib- 
ited a  people's  bath  house,  simply  constructed,  11  meters  (36  feet  1  inch) 
long  and  6  meters  (IG  feet  5  inches)  wide,  built  of  corrugated  iron,  by 
David  Grove,  at  a  cost  of  6,300  marks  ($1,499).  It  was  divided  by  a 
middle  partition  into  two  sections,  one  for  women  and  one  for  men,  each 
section  having  its  own  separate  entrance.  The  building  was  of  one 
story,  and  contained,  besides  a  ticket  office,  2  water-closets,  2  corri- 
dors, a  laundry,  a  drying  room  and  a  boiler  room,  and  10  shower-bath 
cabins  (5  for  men  and  5  for  women).  Each  shower  cabin  wasli  meters 
(4  feet  11  inches)  square,  and  one  corner  of  the  cabin  could  be  closed  off 
by  a  curtain.    The  bath  house  was  used  by  upward  of  10,000  i)ersoDS 
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Longitudinal  section  oF  dressing  and  shower  cabin. 


Ground  plan  of  dressing  and  shower  cabin,  showing  fixtures. 
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riug  tbe  three  months  of  the  exposition.  This  liarticular  bath  house 
s  afterward  purchased  by  a  manufacturer  and  set  up  for  the  use  of 
J  workmen. 

People's  baths  similar  to  this,  and  known  as  the  Lassar-Grove  form  of 
oi)lc's  bathS)  have  since  been  built  in  a  number  of  German  cities,  as, 
'  instance,  Munich,  Magdeburg,  HanoTer,  and  Frankfort.  In  these, 
well  as  in  the  city  people's  baths  in  Vienna,  the  bath  cabins  are 
:nished  with  shower  baths  exclusively.  The  usual  price  for  shower 
ths  in  this  class  of  people's  bath  is  10  pfennigs  (2  J  cents). 
The  Frankfort  Bath,  a  people's  bath,  which  is  situated  on  the 
^riansplatz,  a  square  at  the  junction  of  several  streets,  was  pre- 
ited  to  the  city  in  1888.  It  is  a  pavilion,  octagonal  in  shape,  and 
n tains  14  bath  cabins,  10  for  men  and  4  for  women.  The  build- 
?  cost  20,000  marks  (f  4,7G0)  and  its  fixtures  1,400  marks  ($333). 
le  entire  building,  including  the  partitions  between  the  cabins,  is 
ustructed  according  to  the  so-called  Monier  system — that  is  to 
y,  of  cement  upon  an  iron  framework  and  wire  lathing.  Each  cabin 
divided  by  a  curtain  of  waterproof  linen  into  two  parts,  namely,  a 
essing  room  and  a  smaller  room  behind  it,  which  constitutes  the  bath- 
om  proper.  The  city  fnsnishes  the  water  lor  the  bath  house  free  of 
arge.  For  each  shower  bath  40  liters  (42  quarts)  of  warm  water  are 
mished  by  an  automatic  device  from  a  small  iron  reservoir  above  the 
bin.  The  cold  water  can  be  had  by  each  bather  ad  libitum.  The 
ice  per  bath,  including  towel  and  soap,  is  10  pfennigs  (2^  cents). 
le  writer  tested  this  bath  practically  during  the  past  summer,  and 
and  it  satisfactory  and  mucb  frequented. 

In  1890-91  the  bath  was  used  by  38,852  persons.  Its  income  was 
iSo  marks  ($925),  and  its  expenses  amounted  to  4,692  marks  ($1,117). 
le  monthly  number  of  bathers  varied  from  1,962  in  January  to 
731  in  May.  In  the  year  1895  tlie  Frankfort  Bath  was  patronized 
r  45,756  persons. 

The  Berlin  Society  for  People's  Baths,  of  which  Dr.  O.  Lassar  is 
resident,  exhibited  a  model  people's  bath  house  (plans  Kos.  3A,  3B^ 
Qcl  3C)  in  working  order  at  the  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  during 
w  summer  of  1896.  The  model,  with  its  fixtures,  cost  20,000  marks 
M,700),  and  the  following  is  a  description  of  it: 

The  establishment  comprises  ten  shower  cabins.  Five  cabins  and  a 
ater-closet  are  placed  on  each  of  the  corridors,  which  open  to  the  left 
wl  right,  respectively,  from  the  waiting  room.  By  extending  the  corri- 
'1*8  and  adding  further  cabins  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the  bath, 
d  by  putting  a  partition  through  the  waiting  room,  to  establish 
[>arate  sections  for  men  and  T^omen. 

pabins,  corridors,  and  waiting  room  are  on  the  same  level,  ^hich  is 
^sed  two  steps  above  the  ground  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lyoiler 
^xn  is  sunk  1.60  meters  (5  feet  3  inches)  below  that  level,  while  the 
^r  of  the  laundry,  which  is  above  the  boiler  room,  is  1.60  meters 
^ve  the  same  level.  Two  advantages  arise  from  this :  First,  the  short 
stance  of  half  a  stairway  from  the  boiler  room  to  the  waiting  room 
^  the  corridors  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  laundry  to  tlie>  \^^\\\\i^ 
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room  on  the  other;  second,  if  a  cellar  be  placed  under  the  shower- 
cabiu  section,  adjoining  the  boiler  room,  then  a  room  accessible  in  all 
its  parts  at  all  times  and  free  from  frost  would  be  provided  for  the 
installation  of  the  plumbing. 

Again,  entrance  might  be  had  through  the  laundry  by  means  of  a 
half  stairway  into  a  room  situated  above  the  waiting  room,  in  which 
room  a  reservoir  for  serving  shower  baths  is  placed.  This  room  in  cer- 
tain cases  might  be  used  as  the  living  room  of  the  attendant.  The 
reservoir  would  then  be  placed  in  the  attic  above  the  laundry. 
•      .         *  *  •  •  •  • 

The  cabins  are  inclosed  by  walls  of  first-class  Carrara  marble,  which 
is  placed  upon  brass  supports  and  fastened  together  by  cramp  irou& 
The  floor  consists  of  a  layer  of  cement,  over  which  a  light  latticework 
is  placed  in  the  dressing  rooms  and  bath  cabins.  The  dressing  rooms 
are  shut  oft*  from  the  corridor  by  washable  curtains. 

•  •*•••• 

Shower  baths  hitherto  have  involved  an  inconvenience  in  that  they 
supplied  water  to  the  bather  only  from  above,  on  which  account  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  of  all  parts  of  the  bather's  body  was  rendered  difficult 
The  shower  bath  exhibited  here  has  on  that  account  been  constructed 
upon  another  principle,  which  renders  it  possible  for  the  bather  not 
only  to  supply  himself  with  water  from  overhead,  but  also,  by  means 
of  the  three  side  pipes  (marked  h  in  the  plan)  of  the  so-called  "manteP 
shower  (needle)  bath,  and  by  means  of  an  obliquely  placed  undershower, 
to  spray  himself  from  both  sides  and  from  below.    Each  of  these  three 
devices  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  bather  by  a  special  contriT- 
aiice.    The  bather  stands  in  a  depression  in  the  floor,  which  forms  a 
foot  tub,  rf,  which,  when  the  showers  are  opened,  fills  with  water  that 
covers  his  feet  as  high  as  the  ankles.    The  surplus  water  runs  ofif  through 
the  overflow  pipe,  e.    After  the  bath  the  overflow  pipe  is  taken  out, 
whereupon  the  foot  tub  completely  empties  itself. 

The  overhead  shower,  a,  has  a  cold  water  supply  with  a  separate 
cock,  by  means  of  which  the  bather  can  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  will. 

The  heating  of  the  water  is  effected  through  a  hot-water  circulation 
boiler,/,  which  is  connected  with  the  reservoir,  g^  by  circulation  pipes* 
The  heating  of  the  water  may  proceed  as  high  as  95^  F.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  made  clear  to  the  fireman  in  the  boiler  room  by 
means  of  a  thermometer.  If  the  desired  temperature  is  attained,  then 
he  closes  the  throttle  valve,  t,  placed  in  the  perpendicular  leading  pip?- 

The  heating  of  the  building  is  provided  for  by  means  of  a  hot-air 
apparatus,  /c,  that  stands  in  the  boiler  room.  The  building  is  also  pK^ 
vided  with  a  small  laundry,  sufficient  to  meet  the  demaud^r  the  wash 
ing  and  drying  of  towels.  The  drying  apparatus  receives  its  heat 
through  circulation  tubes  from  the  hot- water  boiler. 

With  ten  cabins,  the  bath  is  equal  to  providing  from  30  to  40  shower 
baths  per  hour,  (a) 

This  model  workmen's  or  people's  bath  bouse  not  only  embodies  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  judges  chosen  by  the  Association  of 
German  Brewers  in  1889  to  award  a  prize  of  1,000  marks  (<238)  forth« 
best  plan  or  model  of  a  workman's  bath,  but  in  some  respect*  it  i*^  ^" 
improvement  on  the  specifications  of  the  committee  of  award,  vix,  ^^ 
the  use  of  marble  and  of  the  mantel  shower  fixture. 


a  Die  Thlitigkeit  des  Berliner  YereiDS  fiir  Volksbader,  1896. 
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To  the  writer,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  make  careful  inspection  of 
the  model  people's  bath  house  described,  it  seems  to  be  extremely  well 
planned  and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  is  his  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  cost  might  possibly  be  reduced  and  the  arrangement  of 
fixtures  considerably  simplified  if  improved  methods  of  heating  water 
were  made  use  of  in  baths  modeled  after  it,  at  least  when  there  is  an 
independent  supply  of  steam.  The  foot-bath  feature  has  been  employed 
elsewhere  and  is  strongly  to  be  commended.  The  use  of  marble  for 
X)artition  walls  is  a  novelty  in  most  people's  baths.  In  the  end  its  use 
will  probably  be  justified  by  its  superior  durability  and  cleanliness. 
In  the  newest  of  the  public  baths  in  Paris,  the  Piscine,  in  the  Place 
Hebert,  the  walls  of  the  shower-bath  cabins  are  of  opaque  glass,  set  in 
iron  frames.  Sheet  glass  inclosing  woven  wire  is  used  for  partitions 
in  some  bath  houses,  the  people's  bath  near  Schilling's  bridge,  in 
Berlin,  for  example.  The  partition  walls  in  the  shower  rooms  in  the 
Vienna  people's  baths  are  of  cement  on  wire  lathing  and  are  unpaiuted. 
In  one  of  the  newest  and  finest  private  bath  houses  in  Berlin  the  walls 
of  the  shower  cabins  are  painted  with  a  peculiar  Japan  lacquer  paint, 
so  called,  which  is  said  to  withstand  heat,  water,  and  soapsuds,  and 
to  be  suitable  for  application  to  wood,  stone,  metals,  or  cement.  A 
somewhat  similar  kind  of  paint  has  been  used  upon  the  wooden  dress- 
ing-room doors  in  the  swimming  hall  of  the  Pompeian  Bath,  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  London.  Enameled  slate,  as  used 
for  partitions  and  doors  of  private  bathrooms,  in  the  Whitworth  baths, 
Manchester,  and  the  baths  belonging  to  the  London  parishes  of  St. 
Martins-in-the-Fields,  St.  Mary  Stratford  Bow,  etc.,  is  said  to  fieck  and 
chip  unless  it  is  carefully  treated. 

People's  shower  baths,  of  the  Lassar-Grove  type,  such  as  the  one 
described  at  Frankfort,  have  been  introduced  by  a  number  of  German 
cities  since  1888,  but  as  Vienna,  Austria,  was  the  first  city  to  establish  a 
municipal  public  bath  comprising  shower  baths  only,  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Vienna  baths  may  appropriately  be  given  in  this  connection. 

The  first  of  the  people's  baths  in  Vienna  was  an  experimental  one, 
opened  in  the  seventh  district  of  the  city  in  1887.  The  bath  proved  so 
much  of  a  success  that  baths  of  the  same  type,  but  on  a  more  generous 
scale,  were  opened  in  the  fifth  and  tenth  districts  in  1890;  in  the  third 
district  in  1891 ;  in  the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  districts  in  1892; 
and  iu  the  fourth  district  in  1893.  A  tenth  bath  has  since  been  added 
^^>  the  fourteenth  district,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  magistracy  of 
^  ieuna,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  further  establish  people's  baths  until 
^^eh  of  the  nineteen  districts  of  the  city  is  provided  with  one.  Vienna's 
Papulation  was  1,364,548  in  1891. 

^rom  1887  to  1893  Vienna  expended  upon  its  nine  people's  baths  over 
'^60,000.  The  shower  appliances  vary  in  number  in  these  baths  from 
^  to  70.  The  dressing  rooms  are  provided  with  separate  lockers 
*^d  connect  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  open  bath  cabins  are  placed; 
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generally  the  women's  baths  are  on  one  floor  and  the  men's  on  another. 
The  baths  are  open  in  summer  on  working  days  from  7  to  9  a.  ni.  and 
from  2  to  8  p.  m.  In  winter  they  are  oi)en  only  from  2  to  8  p.  m.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  open  only  during  the  forenoon. 

For  a  fee  of  5  kreutzers  (2  cents)  each  bather  is  entitled  to  a  copious 
shower  of  warm  or  cold  water,  as  he  may  choose.  The  use  of  two 
towels  is  included  in  the  fee. 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  baths  is  in  the  hands  of  engineers 
belonging  to  the  city  building  department.  Each  bath  house  is  in 
charge  of  a  bath  master,  who  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
male  and  female  attendants. 

The  total  number  of  bathers  in  the  nine  Vienna  people's  baths 
(VolksbJider)  for  each  of  the  five  years,  1889  to  1893,  was  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  BATHERS  IN  VIENNA  PEOPLE'S  BATHS,  1880  TO  1893. 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


70,  878 
110,  740 
201. 117 
277. 332 
414,  901 


Women.      Total 


24,841 
33,310 
47, 759 
64,902 
110, 914 


S6.719 
144.060 
248.871 
342.234 
525.  dS 


The  largest  total  number  of  bathers  in  any  one  establishment  in  18^ 
was  87,090  in  the  fifth  district.  The  greatest  number  of  bathers  for  all 
the  establishments  in  any  one  month  in  1893  was  in  July,  70,924  men 
and  24,872  women.  The  smallest  number  in  any  one  month  was  in 
January,  12,378  men  and  1,200  women.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  the 
nine  baths  in  1893  were  26,376  florins  ($12,720),  and  the  corresponding 
expenses  were  54,704  florins  ($26,381).  The  deficit  for  the  individnal 
baths  varied  between  1,211  and  4,894  florins  ($684  and  $2,360). 

Munich  has  four  people's  baths  of  the  Lassar-Grove  type.  The  first 
is  an  octagonal  pavilion  like  the  Frankfort  bath  and  contains  10  cabins 
for  men  and  4  for  women.  It  was  used  in  1890  by  74,221  persons.  Its 
expenses  amounted  to  5,910  marks  ($1,407),  and  its  income  to  7,422 
marks  ($1,766).    The  population  of  Munich  was  407,000  in  1805. 

jMannheim  has  two  people's  baths,  erected  at  a  cost  of  25,000  marks 
($5,050)  each.  They  contain  14  shower  cells  each.  The  ground  pla»^^ 
the  Mannheim  baths  is  rectangular.  In  1892  the  number  of  niontlily 
bathers  varied  from  1,036  to  5,290.  Although  the  city  has  a  free  swim 
ming  bath  on  the  lihine,  June  and  July  were  the  months  in  which  tbe 
baths  were  most  used.  The  total  income  from  the  two  baths  was  C,74l 
marks  ($1,604),  and  the  total  expenses  10,920  marks  ($2,599).  Mttn"* 
heim's  population  in  1895  was  90,677. 

Magdeburg  has,  in  connection  with  the  city  disinfection  establish' 
ment,  a  people's  bath,  costing  $20,000  marks  ($4,760),  contaiui"? 
16  shower  cabins  for  men  and  4  for  women.     The  price  per  batli  i^  ^ 
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gs  (2J  ceuts),  except  on  Saturdays  aud  Sundays,  when  it  is  only 
nigs  (1  cent).  In  1891-92  there  were  59,013  men  batheis  and 
women  bathers,  or  a  total  of  C9,91G.    The  total  income  was  7,189 

(eSl,711)  and  the  total  expenses  7,680  marks  (81,829),  showing  a 
of  only  497  marks  (8118),  Magdeburg  has  built  a  second  people's 
ince  1892.  The  population  of  the  city  was  214,397  in  1895. 
over  possesses  two  people's  shower  baths.  The  first,  containing 
ins,  was  erected  in  1889.  It  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
\T  of  cabins  in  1890  to  19,  11  for  men  and  8  for  women.  The 
.  Uanorer  shower  bath  is  cruciform  in  shape  and  contains  26 
,  IG  for  men  and  lO^for  women.  Its  total  cost  was  32,000  marks 
}).    For  10  pfennigs  (2J  cents)  a  bath,  with  soap  and  towel,  is  pro- 

for  5  pfennigs  (1  cent),  simply  a  bath.  In  1891-92, 32,000  baths 
pfennigs  were  taken  and  19,000  at  5  pfennigs.  The  expense  for 
ar  was  5,780  marks  (81^376)  and  the  income  4,150  marks  (8988), 
ig  a  deficit  of  1,630  marks  (8388).  In  1895  Hanover  had  a 
ktion  of  209,116. 

iiswick  opened  a  people's  bath  in  1890,  at  a  cost  of  27,000  marks 
5).  It  contains  19  shower  baths  and  4  tubs.  As  many  as  674 
have  been  taken  in  this  establishment  in  one  day,  namely,  573 
r  baths,  58  tub  baths,  and  43  sitz  douche  baths.  The  number  of 
•s  is  least  from  Monday  until  Wednesday;  it  then  increases, 
ug  its  highest  point  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Usually  officials  of 
ds  and  tax  and  post  offices  bathe  in  the  morning,  teachers  in  the 
)on,  and  workmen  in  the  evening.  In  the  year  ending  August 
1,  there  were  given  5,710  tub  baths  at  30  pfennigs  (7  cents),  1,682 
ths  at  20  pfennigs  (5  cents),  and  45,374  shower  baths  at  10  pfennigs 
its),  making  a  total  income  of  6,587  marks  (81,568).  The  total 
ses  were  5,040  marks  (81,200),  leaving  a  surplus,  not  counting 
it  on  capital,  of  1,547  marks  (8368).  It  is  estimated  that  in  each 
th  180  liters  (190  quarts)  of  water  were  used,  l)ut  only  40  liters 
arts)  in  each  shower  bath, 
items  of  expense  may  be  of  interest  here.    They  were  as  follows : 

$3G8.9G 

27.13 

195.40 

g 41.41 

mranco 23. 80 

G6.64 

d  wood 404.60 

ig  and  disinfectiug  of  towels 10.  47 

fiing 25.47 

« '..'. 35.70 

otal 1,199.52 

aswick's  population  in  1895  was  115,129. 

itz,  witli  a  population  of  77,735  in  1895,  possesses  two  people's 

one  bniltin  1890,  at  a  cost  of  41,225  marks  ($9,812),  containing 
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15  cabins  and  G  tubs,  and  the  otlier,  built  later,  at  a  cost  of  42,850  marks 
($10,198),  containing  17  showers  and  7  tubs. 

People's  shower-bath  houses  are  also  to  be  found  in  Bielefeld,  Breslaa, 
Coblentz,  Duisburg,  Erfurt,  Posen,  Stettin,  and  other  German  cities. 

Cologne,  with  a  population  in  1895  of  321,431,  has  baths  of  three 
sorts:  First,  t6e  Hohenstaufen  Bath;  second,  the  people's  bath,  and 
third,  the  free  swimming  bath  upon  the  Ehine. 

The  Hohenstaufen  Bath  is  one  of  the  finest  public  baths  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  built  in  1885  at  a  cost  of  480,000  marks  ($114,240),  out 
of  a  capital  of  660,000  marks  ($157,080).  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
handsomest  streets  of  the  new  town  and  is  a  massive  and  architectur- 
ally imposing  building.  It  includes  43  tub  and  full  baths  furnished 
with  rain  sprays,  two  children's  baths,  a  Eoman- Irish  bath,  no  less 
than  11  douche  rooms  containing  25  showers  in  all,  and  three  swimming 
baths.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bathers,  income,  and 
expenses  for  each  of  the  last  five  years: 

NUMBER    OF    BATHERS    AND    INCOME  AND   EXPENSES    OF   THE    HOHENSTAUPEK 

BATH,  1891-92  TO  1895-96. 


Year. 


1H91-92 
18y2-9a 
18U3-94 
1804-95 
lfc05-96 


Total 
bathers. 

Average 
bathers 
per  day. 

Income. 

1 
Ex- 
penses. 

279,767 
296,073 
314,  870 
305,  531 
365, 039 

777 
822 
875 
849 
1,020 

$39,883 
40,477 
39,710 
30,504 
34,664 

$35,156 
33,775 
84.111 
28,503 
30,553 

SurpliM. 


$4.W 
8.7(6 
5.  Ml 
1001 
4.  Ill 


The  income  for  each  of  the  years  1891-92  and  1892-93  includes  50,000 
marks  ($11,900)  from  the  city,  and  the  income  for  1893-94  includes  35,000 
mill  ks  ($8,330)  from  the  same  source.  In  1894-96  and  1895-96  no sab- 
veiition  was  received  from  the  city  treasury. 

Tlie  scale  of  charges  in  the  Hohenstaufen  Bath  in  1895  was  as 
follows: 

Swimming  bath,  adults $0.09i 

Swimming  batb,  adults,  10  tickets .Hi 

Swimming  batb,  adults,  25  tickets l-^ 

Swimming  bath,  children  under  14 M 

Swimming  bath,  children  nnder  14, 10  tickets -^ 

Swimming  bath,  children  under  14,  25  tickets 1.31 

Saloon  bath .3^ 

Saloon  bath,  10  tickets 2.38 

First-class  tub  bath i. .15 

First-class  tub  bath,  10  tickets 1^ 

Second-class  tub  bath .1^' 

Second-class  tub  bath,  10  tickets -^ 

Roman-Irish  and  Russian  steam  baths •'*^^ 

Roman-Irish  and  Russian  steam  baths,  5  tickets l-^ 

Roman-Irish  and  Russian  steam  batbs,  10  tickets 3.57 

Roman-Irish  or  Russian  steam  baths '^ 

Roman-Irish  or  Rassiau  steam  baths,  5  tickets ^ 
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Boman-Irish  or  RuBsian  stet^m  baths,  10  tickets $2.38 

Douche  bath 24 

Douche  bath,  10  tickets 1.43 

Cold  shower  bath 09^ 

Shower  treatmeDt .24 

People's  bath,  adalts,  till  6  p.  m ^. .       .05 

People's  bath,  ad  nits,  after  6  p.  m.,  and  children  under  14 02| 

People's  bath,  sabscription  for  100  baths 1. 78^ 

People^s  bath,  subscription  for  300  baths 4.  76 

People's  bath,  subscription  for  100  baths  for  soldiers  and  institutions 1. 19 

The  iieople's  bath  establishment  opened  in  1892,  at  a  cost  of  107,937 
marks  ($25,089).  It  contains  24  tub  and  18  shower  baths;  73,122  per- 
sons bathed  in  1893-94,  the  income  being  14,541  marks  ($3,461),  and  the 
expenses  12,833  marks  ($3,054),  showing  a  surplus  of  1,708  marks  ($407). 
For  1894-95  the  total  number  of  bathers  was  77,158,  or  an  average  of 
214  a  day.  The  snrx)lus  for  the  year  wa«  5,522  marks  ($1,314).  In 
1895-96  the  total  number  of  bathers  was  89,469,  or  242  daily  on  an 
average.  The  income  amounted  to  24,823  marks  ($5,908),  there  being 
an  excess  of  expenditure  of  7,535  marks  ($1,793). 

The  free  swimming  bath  upon  the  Ehine,  built  in  1892,  cost  12,500 
marks  ($2,975).  This  establishment  contains  a  swimming  inclosure 
50  by  75  meters  (164  by  246  feet).  It  contains  a  floating  dressing  hall. 
In  1892  the  number  of  bathers  was  45,000,  25,000  being  children  and 
20,000  adults. 

The  number  of  bathers  in  1893-94  was  26,697;  in  1894-95,  28,552;  in 
1895-96,  25,735;  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  as  a  free  bath  being  for  the 
same  years,  respectively,  717, 688,  and  1,308  marks  ($  1 71,  $164,  and  $311). 

The  two  bath  establishments  of  the  Society  for  People's  Baths  in  Ber- 
lin, which  are  situated  respectively  in  the  city  park  Gartenstrasse 
and  the  city  park  Wallstrasse,  were  built  in  1887-88.  The  city  of  Ber- 
lin gave  the  building  sites  for  these  establishments  and  contributed 
108,000  marks  ($25,704)  toward  their  construction.  Each  establishment 
contains  4  flrst-class  tub  baths,  12  second-class  tub  baths,  9  first-class 
shower  baths,  each  provided  with  dressing  cabin,  and  5  shower  baths 
of  the  second  class  with  15  dressing  cabins,  all  told,  for  men;  and  for 
women,  4  first-class  tub  baths,  8  second-class  tub  baths,  and  4  shower 
hatha,  each  having  its  own  dressing  cabin.  The  cost  of  the  two  estab- 
lishments was  225,000  marks  ($53,550). 

The  charges  for  baths  are : 

First-class  tub  bath $0.12 

Second-class  tab  bath OG 

First-class  shower  bath 06 

Second-class  shower  bath,  iuclading  soap  and  towel 02| 

696— No.  11 6 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  baths  ami  receipts  from 
baths  for  the  Gartenstrasse  people's  bath  for  each  year  from  1888-39 
to  1895-96: 

NITMBER  OF  BATHS  AND  RECEIPTS  FROM  BATHS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  BATH  IN 

GARTENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  188S-89  TO  1895-06. 


Year. 


1888-89. 
188»-fi0. 
1890-01. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 
1895-96. 


Baths. 


Men. 


Tiib. 


Show 
er. 


43,321 
53,769 
50, 318; 
55, 71l! 
5i,  328 
58, 500 ! 
01, 14G, 
60,936 


19,  032 
23,  233 
20,882 
21,433 
23,  771 
29,129 
33, 317 
35,043 


Total. 


Women. 


Tub. 


62, 356 19, 776 
77,002^4,498 
77, 200  25, 599 
77, 144  24,  581 
78,099  22,835 
87,629  24,463 
94,463  25,692 
95,979  26,722 


Shotv. 
er. 


Totad, 


2, 033  21, 
1, 961' 26, 
1,488' 27, 

953  25, 
1,057,23, 
l,122j25, 

989  26, 
1,159  27, 


Total. 


809,  84, 
459-103, 
087.104, 
534  102, 
892  101, 
585113, 
681,121, 
881123, 


Receipts  from  baths. 


Men. 


Women. 


Tub. 


165  $2, 748 
4611  3,400 
3,500 
3,512 
3,424 
3,720 
3,9»4 


287 
078 
991 
214 
144 
860 


Show- 
er. 


Total.  Tab. 


$507  $3, 255  $1,204 
508  3, 998^  1, 496 
526  4,086  1,571 
532*  4,044  1.517 
568  3,fi92j  1.405 
720  4,440  1,512 
820;  4,754   1,583 


Show. 
er. 


TotaL 


Total. 


t48.$l,252a$4,7» 
47  1,543  a  5. 714 
35  l,&}6a5,8tf 
23  1,540  a5,TH) 
25;  1,430!  a5.5H 
27  1,539  a6,l» 
23   l,COaad,59B 


I 


a  Including  receipts  from  subscription  tickets  and  school  dxildren's-^owcr  baths,  not  shown  in  thii 
table. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  years  from  1888--89  to  1j805«-96^  included  in 
the  above  table^  amounted  to  169,171  marks- ($  10,203).  The  expeadi- 
tui'CS  for  the  Gartenstrasfie:  people's  bath  in  the  same  ]>eiiod  amounted 
to  145^210  marks  ($34^560),  showing  a  surplus  of  23^961  mark&  (^5,703). 
The  total  expenditures  ^re  classified  as  follows : 

Salaries $3, 839. 35 

Wages - 2,066.37 

Goal  and  wood... — .- ..—  — ~-.^.  .«.^«.  — . .-.—..-.«.-. ..^  8;25L14 

Water  and  drainage 6,026.94 

Gas - _ l,400.1i 

Maintenance  of  boilers,  etc 557. 18 

ire 812.16 


Bispai] 

Laundry  and  soap. 

Prin  ting ^ 

Taxes 


r,iia99 

27140 
394.64 

Insurance 280.00 

General  charges G^A^ 

Maintenance  of  building,  fixtures,  and  furnishings 231. 09 

Total  expenditures ^ 25,938.88 

Djepreciation 8,621.21 

Total 34,560.09 

The  greatest  number  of  baths  taken  in  any  one  day  was  1,562,  vitl^ 
receipts  of  378  marks  ($90),  on  Saturday,  May  24, 1890. 

The  total  number  of  baths  given  in  the  Wallstrasse  people^s  bath 
for  each  year  in  the  period  from  1888-80  to  1895-96  was  as  follows: 

1892-93 117.292 

1893-94 118.460 

1894-95 m^^^ 


ISSSSd 91,821 

1889-90 118,432 

1890-91 120,415 

1891-92 120,636 


1895-96 l(^^ 
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The>p£BpendeFSHie6  of  hatliers  in  summer  over  winter  is  indicated  by, 
the  following  analysis^  of  the  baths  taken  in  the  Wallstraase  establish.- 
ment  for  the  years  1894^95  and  1895-96: 

2f UMBER  OF  BATHS,  WALXSTBAS3E  PEOPLE'S  BATH,  1894-95  AND  1895-96. 


Date. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Tnb. 

SbowoE; 

TotaL 

Tnb. 

Shower. 

TotaL 

1894-95. 

30,471 
24,247 

17,97* 
11,985 

48,445 
36,232 

15,  lfl» 
8;  557 

586 

80 

15;  706 
8,637 

64.1Sa 

Winter -.--^ .......^. 

41.860 

Total 

54,718 

29,959 

84,677 

23,726 

616 

24,342 

109, 010 

1S95-06. 
Sninincr.  ..................... 

29,987 
22.964 

18,599 
11, 336 

48,586 
M>300 

16,499 
8,353 

423 
214 

16,  922 
8,567 

65,508 

Wioter.^ ^.. 

42,867 

Total 

52,951 

29,935 

82,886 

24,852 

637 

25,480 

108;  875 

A  similar  preponderance'  of  baths  taken  in  summer  is  also  shown  by 
the^ returns  from  the  i)eopIe'9  bath  in  the  Gartenstrasse  from  1888-80  to 
1805-96,  inclusive. 

The  total  income  in  1895^96^  of  the-  Gartenstrasse  establishment  was 
28,042  marks  ($6,674);  runmng*  expenses  of  the  year  15,621  marks 
($3,718) ;  charged  to  profit  and  loss  and  interest  account,  5^984  marks 
($1,424),  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  6;43T  marks  ($1,532). 

The  establishment  in  Wallstrasse-for  the  same  year  had  a  total  income 
from  bathers  amounting  tOr 24,294  marks  ($5,782),  against  an  expendi- 
ture for  running  expenses  of  14,120  marks  ($3,360);  charged  to  profit 
and  Toss  and  interest  account,  6,604  marks  ($1,572),  leaving  a  net  sur- 
pks  af  3,570  mn^ks  ($850). 

The  city  of  Berlin  maintains  a  system  of  floating  swimming  baths  on 
the  river  8preet  The  first  of  these  was  built  in  1850,  the  second  in 
I^Oj  and  in  1858  the  nmnber  was  increased  to  five.  The  first  city 
floating  bath  for  women  was  built  in  1863  and  the  second  in  1865.  In 
1800  Berlin  possessed  -thirteen  floating^  river  baths,  two  of  which  were 
double  baj^s,  so-called,  affording  separate  swimming  pools  for  men  and 
'^omen.  In  the  year  1889  the  number  of  male  bathers  in  these  estab- 
Ksliments  was  447,491,  and  of  female,  185,683,  making  a  total  of  633,174, 
ot"  whom  345,342  paid  for  their  baths,  while  287,832  had  free  tickets. 

The  income  from  the  baths  was  23,657  marks  ($5,630),  against  an 
^^penditure  of  29,084  marks  ($6,922:)  In  1893  the  swimming  basins  in 
^-he  city  river  baths  of  Berlin  numbered  sixteen,  and  952,778  persons 
*>athed  in  them,  536,588  being  pay  bathers  and  416,190  being  free 
psithers.  Instruction  in  swimming  was  given  to  1,065  persons.  The 
^^icome  from  the  river  baths  in  1893  amounted  to  50,291  marks  ($11,969), 
^gainst  an  expenditure  of  50,602  marks  ($12,043),  leaving  a  deficit  of 
^11  marks  ($74). 

iHiring  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1895,  the  number  of  free 
Others  in  the  seventeen  city  swimming  basins  of  Berlin  was  356,294; 
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of  pay  bathers,  448,911.  The  total  expenditures  for  1894-96  amounted 
to  52,297  marks  ($12,447),  while  the  total  income  was  40,356  marks 
($9,605),  showing  a  deficit  of  11,941  marks  ($2,842).  The  smaller  nmn- 
ber  of  bathers  in  1894  as  compared  with  1893  was  attributed  to  the 
cooler  summer  in  1894. 

The  success  and  popularity  achieved  by  the  Society  for  People's  Baths 
in  the  case  of  the  institutions  in  the  Gartenstrasse  and  Wallstrasse, 
already  alluded  to,  led  the  city  government  of  Berlin  to  establish  two 
people's  baths  (Yolksbadeanstalten)  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality. 
The  first  of  these,  in  the  Thurmstrasse,  in  the  section  known  as  Moabit, 
which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  working  people,  was  opened  November  1, 

1892,  and  the  second,  near  Schilling's  bridge,  was  opened  in  Jnoe, 

1893.  The  establishment  in  Moabit  contains  a  large  swimming  hall, 
with  a  pool  18  meters  (59  feet)  long  and  9  meters  (29  feet  6  inches) 
broad,  and  also  contains  15  first-class  tub  baths,  42  second-class  tab 
baths,  7  first-class  shower  baths,  and  22  second-class  shower  baths.  In 
the  swimming  hall,  on  each  of  its  long  sides,  are  16  dressing  cabins,  aud 
in  a  gallery  around  the  swimming  hall  are  80  dressing  places,  chiefly 
for  children,  consisting  of  fixed  benches,  with  lockers  above  them  to 
contain  clothing.  A  special  room  opening  out  of  the  swimming  hall 
is  provided  with  cold  and  warm  shower  baths,  wash  basins,  etc,  and 
everyone  using  the  swimming  pool  must  take  a  bath  in  this  room,  which 
is  called  the  douche  and  soaping  room,  before  entering  the  pool.  The 
total  number  of  bathers  was  188,739  during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1895,  or  a  daily  average  of  517. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Thurm  street  establishment  was  366,971  marks 
($87,339),  and    that  of  the  establishment    near    Schilling's   bridge 
431,836  marks  ($102,777),  in  each  case  exclusive  of  site.    The  peopWs 
bath  near  Schilling's  bridge,  in  ground  plan  and  general  arrangement, 
is  similar  to  the  one  just  described.    It  contains  120  dressing  places  in 
its  swimming  hall,  a  shower  and  soap  room,  divided  into  two  sectionfl 
for  children  and  adults,  respectively;  55  shower-bath  cabins  (9  first- 
class  and  32  second-class  for  men,  and  3  first-class  and  11  second-class 
for  women),  and  57  tub-bath  cabins  (7  first-class  and  25  second-class 
for  men,  and  5  first-class  and  20  second-class  for  women).    The  uombtf 
of  bathers  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1895,  was  326,463,  being  894 
daily  on  the  average.    About  43  per  cent  of  the  bathers  used  the  swim- 
ming bath,  although  there  are  9  river  baths  within  10  minutes'  wb&^^ 
the  establishment,  while  about  39  per  cent  of  those  using  the  swim- 
ming bath,  or  abouf»300  a  day,  resorted  to  it  during  the  winter  months. 
Frequently  the  swimming  bath  was  used  by  between  2,000  and  3,lW 
persons.    On  Saturday,  May  12,  1894,  there  were  4,502  baths  taken-- 
1,599  tub  baths,  1,238  shower  baths,  and  1,665  swimming  baths.  ^ 
the  day  before  Christmas  2,711  persons  used  the  baths. 

The  total  income  of  the  Moabit  Bath  for  1894r.95  was  50,066  mark* 
($11,915),  or  0.265  mark  ($0,063)  per  bather.    The  total  income  for 
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1893-94  was  47,383  marks  ($11,277),  or  0.253  mark  ($0,060)  per  bather. 
The  expenditures  for  1894-95  amounted  to  48,825  marks  ($11,620),  or 
0.259  mark  ($0,062)  per  bather,  showing  a  surplus  of  1,241  marks  ($295), 
or  a  profit  of  0.006  mark  ($0.0014)  per  bather.  For  1893-94  the  expen- 
ditures amounted  to  46,220  marks  ($11,000),  or  0.247  mark  ($0,059)  per 
head,  showing  a  surplus  of  1,163  marks  ($277),  or  a  profit  of  0.006  mark 
($0.0014)  per  bather. 

The  establishment  near  Schilling's  bridge  had  an  average  daily  num- 
ber of  bathers  of  738  between  July  1, 1893,  and  March  31, 1894,  against 
an  average  for  the  period  from  July  1, 1894,  to  March  31, 1895,  of  844. 
In  this  establishment  there  was  a  profit  per  bather  of  0.041  mark 
($0.0098)  in  1893-94,  and  a  profit  of  0.056  mark  ($0.0133)  per  bather  in 
1894-95. 

Certain  of  the  swimming  baths  in  Berlin  have  fallen  under  suspicion 
of  sanitary  uncleanliness  within  the  last  few  years.  Gases  of  illness 
have  apparently  been  rightly  traced  to  the  swallowing  of  water  during 
instruction  or  practice  in  swimming.  Dr.  Baginsky,  of  Berlin,  in  an 
address  delivered  on  March  12,  1896,  before  the  Society  of  Public 
Health  in  Berlin,  details  a  numbeir  of  cases  which  had  come  under  his 
notice  or  been  reported  to  him  of  serious  illness  of  a  febrile  nature 
attributable  to  infection  received  in  the  water  of  certain  Berlin  swim- 
ming x>ools.  Dr.  Baginsky  emphasizes  the  vital  importance  of  having 
thoroughly  well  lighted  and  ventilated  swimming  halls;  of  requiring 
every  bather  to  cleanse  himself  thoroughly  before  entering  the  swim- 
ming pool;  of  providing  self-cleansing  spittoon-troughs  on  the  sides  of 
the  pool;  of  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleaning  the  swimming  bath 
and  dressing  rooms,  and  of  frequently  renewing  the  contents  of  the 
swimming  bath  completely.  He  urges  that  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  swimming  pools,  and  also  their  management,  be  under 
the  ooutinuous  control  of  the  sanitary  x>olice,  in  order  that  sources  of 
infection  may  be  minimized  as  much  as  possible. 

The  official  scale  of  charges  at  Berlin  may  be  illustrated  by  that 
established  in  1895  for  the  large  people's  bath  near  Schilling's  bridge: 

Tnb  bath,  first  class $0,141 

Tub  bath,  second  class 07 

Shower  bath,  first  class 06 

Shower  bath,  second  class ^ 02^ 

Swimming  bath,  including  nse  of  soaping  room  and  shower  (persons  over  14 

years) * 06 

Shower  bath  (persons  nnder  14  years) .03^ 

In  the  Pochhanmier  Floating  Bath  in  Berlin,  a  private  establishment, 
i^hich  was  established  in  1825  and  remodeled  in  1892,  30  pfennigs  (7 
cents)  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool  and  shower  bath  and 
four  tickets  are  sold  for  a  mark  (24  centos).  Children  under  10  years  pay 
20  pfennigs  (5  cents)  for  a  single  bath;  season  tickets  to  children,  1st  of 
October,  cost  12  marks  ($2.85^).    Family  tickets,  admitting  3  personSy 
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cost  30  manrks  (♦T.M).  Instruction  in  swimming  costs  G  marks  (^1.43) 
for  men.  and  8  marks  ($1.90J^)  for  women. 

As  an  example  of  the  bath  charges  in  a  small  Gennan  city  th,e  follow- 
ing list  of  ehargeSr  e^a^blished  in  1392  in  the.city  ef  Essen,  is  appended 
Essen  had  a  population  of  96,000:  in.  1S05.. 

Tho  swimming  bath  is  open  for  females  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  1  p,  m.,  and  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  from  1.15  until  5^45  jy^  m. ;  for  moles  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  &om'  6  untii  9  a.  m»,  aoid  feom  1.15  until  9  p.  m.f  and  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  6  a.  mv  tx)*  1  p.  m.,  and  fiom 
6  to  9  in  the  evening.    Every  Tuesdays  and  Sfaturdax  evening  from  7  te 

9  o'clock  b»/th  tickets^  are  fdrni^^^d  at  10'  pfennigs  (2^  centa)  a  x>^sofi, 
towels,  etc.,  not  included. 

Tub  baths  may  be  used!  by  males  and  females-  datl^*^  fDom.  6  a.  m. 
until  9  p.  m.;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  fpom  6  a,,  m.  to  noon  only. 
Ynpor  baths  are  open  (1)  forfomal'eson  Mondays  from  Ga^m..  until  12 
m.;  on  other  day s^  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  £rom^6 
until  10  a.  m. ;  (2)  for  males'  on  Mondays  foom  3  to*  9  p»  m.  and  on  othei 
week  days  &om  10  a.  m..  until  1  p.  m.,.;ind  from  3  to  9  x)..m..;  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  from  G  a.  m;  to  nvon; 

In  winter  the  establishment  is  ox)ened  at  Z  a.  m.  and  elosed  at  % 
p.m.  On  Saturdays^  howeverj  it  r»  kept  opennsLtilO'pi  m.,.  and  only 
on  thoseeveuings  are  tickets  for  the  swimming  bath  to  be  had  at  10 
pfennigs  (2.^  eents-).    The^  charges  are  as  follows: 

Swimming  bath ^.V2 

Svriiiimiiig  batli,  12  tickets 3? 

Swimming  bath,  ono  month's- subscription,  in  Tvintor >.  .^^      .  71J 

Swimming  bath^.  oue  month's- siibscciptiQu  in  aammer.^. . .  ^ 

Swimming  bath;  winter  sabBcriplion ^ 2.38 

Swimming  batb,  summer  subscription -.^>i 

Swimming  batli,  a  year's  subscription 4. 76 

Swimming  bath,  school  boys  and  girls,  half  price. 

Tuesd ay  and  Saturday  eveningS)  from  7  to  9  — .- •  ^-t 

Instruction  iu  swimming^  good  £or  &  months  from  date  of  purchase : 

Adults 2.38 

Children _ —  1.^ 

Tub  baths,  adults M 

Tub  baths,  adults,  11}  tickets 1-^ 

Tub  baths,  children --     -f 

Tub  baths,  children,  12  tickets '^^ 

Vapor  baths  (steam),  complete  vapor  bath,  including  douches,  etc -^ 

A'apor  baths  (steam),  complete,  12  tickets 2.W 

Vapor  baths  (steam),  single  douche ^ - ^ •  *" 

A^ajior  baths  (steam),  douche,  12  tickets ^• 

If  50  dozen  tickets  are  purchased  at  one  time  there  is  a  discount  oi 

10  per  cent,  or  of  5  per  cent  for  half  that  number.  The  establishuient 
furnishes  bathing  trunks  and  a  towel  for  use  in  the  swimming  ^^^ 
and  a  towel  for  those  using  the  tub  baths,  one  towel  and  one  batbmS 
sheet  in  the  vapor  bath,  and  towel  in  douche  bath.     Extra  towels  are 
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fuTuidlied  ali  5  pfennigs  (1  cent)  eacli,  wm^  suiti^  for  women's^  batbing  for 
10  pfennigs  (2J  cents)  eacb. 

Tbe  Stuttgart  Swimming  Batb  was  built  by  a  stock  comi^any  wbose 
sbarcs  were  taken  by  promiaeut  citizens  and  toward  wbose  capital 
considerable  sums  were  contributed  by  tbe  King  and  Queen  of  Wiir^ 
temberg^  the  eity  of  Stuttgart,  and  the  Society  for  tbe  Welfare  of  tbe 
"Working  Classes.  The  capital  outlay  of  the  portion  opened  in  1S89 
was  415,000  marks  ($^S,770).  An  extension  of  the  establishment  was 
oi>cned  in  1893,  at  the  cost  of  690,000  marks  ($140,420). 

The  Stuttgp^rt  bath  bouse  is  tlie  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  south 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  ntoat  ^aJborate  on  the  Continfiut.  It  contains 
a  swiutrarng  hath  for  men  24  meters.  (78  feet  9  inches)  long  by  13J 
meters  (44  feet  3  inches)  wide,  varying  in  depth  from  0,8  meter  (2  feet 
7  inches)  to  3.5.  meters  (11  feet  6  inches).  Conjiected  with  it  are  254 
dressing  cabins.  There  is  a  women's  swimming  bath  18J5  meters  (60 
feet  8  inches)  long  by  12  m«tfflrs  (3i>  £eet  4  inches)  wide,  baviiig  tbe 
same  varying  depth  as  the  men's  swimming  bath,  Tbree  hundred 
dressing  cabins  are  connected  with  it.  It  contains  tub  baths  of  various 
descriptions^  including,  in  addition  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  class 
tub  baths  of  the  ordinary  kind,  7  basin  and  2  saloon  bathSy  or  102  tub 
baths  in  all.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  Eussiau-Eomau  bath  for  men 
and  another  for  women,  besides  a  cold- water-cure  section  for  men, 
another  for  women,,  a  sun  batb,  and  a  bath  for  dogs. 

In  the  first  six  months  after  it  was  opened,  in  1889,  more  than  115,554 
baths  were  taken.  In  the  year  1890  the  number  had  been  increased  to 
about  290,000;.  in  1891  it  bad  increased  to  320,603,  and  in  1892  to 
339,872,  when  the  establishment  contained  but  one  swimming  bath. 
Stuttgart's  population  in  1892  was  about  147,000. 

Tbe  consumption  of  water  when  it  is  fully  in  use  amounts  to  60  cubic 
meters  (15,850  gallons)  hourly,  though  when  a  renewal  of  water  in  the 
swimming  basins  is  required  550  cubic  meters  (145,294  gallons)  are 
needed  for  the  large  pool  and  400  cubic  meters  (105,668  gallons)  for  tbe 
small  one. 

The  establishment  is  furnished  with  a  separate  boiler  house  contfiin- 
^^g  four  Cornwall  boilers,  having  a  maximum  tension  of  five  atmos- 
Plxcres,  which  furnish  steam  for  warming  water,  for  heating  the  building, 
^11  <I  for  running  the  necessary  machinery.  The  building  is  lighted  by 
^^^ctricity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Monier  system  of  construc- 
tion (cement  upon  iron  framework  and  wire  lathing)  was  employed  in 
lining  the  swimming  baths,  the  construction  of  arches  and  of  partition 
^^lls.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  of  construction  has  many  advan- 
^^&es,  particularly  on  account  of  its  sanitary  and  fireproof  qualities. 

the  water  used  in  this  bath  is  derived  partly  from  a  deep  well  belong- 
**^^  to  the  establishment  and  partly  from  the  city  service  pipes.  For 
'"^^^ning  the  pumps,  etc.,  and  the  different  machines  in  the  laundry  an 
^^6iiie  of  12  horse  power  is  used. 
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Keference  to  plan  Ko.  4  shows  the  arrangement  of  baths  on  the 
ground  floor: 

(1)  Principal  entrance,  with  office ;  (2)  corridor  to  women's  bath ;  (3)  corridor  to 
men's  bath;  (4)  restaurant;  (5)  hairdresser's  room  for  women;  (6)  stairway  from 
basement  and  into  second  story;  (7)  swimming  bath  for  women;  on  the  edge  of  the 
pool  are  two  heavy  cold  douches,  and  the  hall  also  contains  8  spray  showers  and  6 
marble  footbaths  and   dressing  cabins;    (8)   two  warm  rooms, with  3  cleansing 
showers  in  each;   (9)  gallery  stairway  to  second  floor,  where  are  dressing  rooms 
and  a  Russian  bath  for  women;  (10)  dressing  cabins,  12  in  number,  first  clam;  (11) 
hot-air  room;  (12)  shampooing  room,  with  shower  bath;  (13)  steam  room,  witli  3 
marble  footbaths  and  spray  bath;  (14)  shower  room,  containing  small  cold  plnnge 
basiu  and  variety  of  douches;  (15)  warm  full-bath  basin;  (16)  water-closet;  (17) 
drying  room;    (18)  first-class  resting  room,  with  14  couches;   (19)  boiler  hoase; 
(20)  passageway  into  old  bath  house;  (21)  ticket  office  for  second  entrance;  (22) 
barbershop  for  men;  (23)  general  office;  (24)  saloon  with  marble  basin  baths  fox 
men;  (25)  3  first-claHS  and  8  second-class  bathrooms  for  men;  (26)  men's  swimming 
bath,  60  close  and  194  open  dressing  cabins,  1  cold-stream  spray,  12  ordinary  show^x 
sprays,  and  8  footbaths ;  (27)  warm  room ;  (28)  water-closet. 


The  newest  of  the  public  bath  establishments  in  Germany  is  the  Ci 
Swimming  Bath  of  Frankfort,  begun  in  1894  and  finished  in  Augufe^ 
1896.  It  cost  850,000  marks  ($202,300),  and  is  said  to  contain  the  lat- 
est swimming  bath  for  men  as  yet  built  in  Germany.  The  dimensions 
the  swimming  bath  are  27.9  by  14.9  meters  (91  feet  6  inches  by  48  f< 
11  inches).  In  its  shallowest  portion  it  is  0.8  meter  (2  feet  7  inch 
deep,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  2.8  meters  (9  feet  2  inches).  The  gaE»> 
way  surrounding  the  basin  and  the  galleries  of  the  first  story  contaf 
76  separate  dressing  cabins,  besides  which  are  two  large  rooms  on  t 
first  fioor  used  as  common  dressing  rooms.  Near  to  the  entrance  sta. 
way,  leading  to  the  swimming  pool,  there  is  a  douche  and  cleaDsi 
room,  divided  for  the  separate  use  of  adults  and  boys,  and  every  batte^ 
before  entering  the  swimming  bath  is  required  to  use  the  spray  app^^ 
ratus  in  the  cleansing  room.  Tie  temperature  of  air  and  water  is  g^^"*- 
erally  kept  at  72^  F.,  though  in  the  summer  the  temperature  of  t 
water  is  not  so  high.  Water  is  kept  flowing  in  and  out  from  t 
basin  continually  and  as  need  arises  the  pool  is  emptied,  cleaned, 
filled  several  times  a  week. 

The  women's  swimming  bath  is  18.6  by  10.4  meters  (61  feet  by  34fi 
1  inch).  It  is  provided  with  60  separate  dressing  rooms,  open  dre^** 
ing  rooms  for  school  girls  in  the  gallery,  while  the  cleansing  rooms  ^* 
divided  into  separate  cabins  for  individual  bathers. 

There  is  a  men's  second  class  swimming  bath  12  meters  (39  fee^- 
inches)  square.  There  are  40  tub  baths  in  separate  cabins.  The  cal^i*^ 
are  spacious,  light,  and  airy.  The  tubs  are  of  masonry,  lined  ^^^\. 
porcelain  tiles,  and  furnished  with  cold  and  warm  showers.  Steam  »i^^ 
air  baths  are  also  provided.  In  all  there  are  six  cleansing  rooms  g^^^ 
erally  provided  with  showers,  besides  a  special  shower  room  for  tii^ 
use  of  bathers  resorting  to  the  vapor  and  hot-air  baths. 
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The  prices  established  are  as  follows: 

First-class  swimmmg  bath ^ $0.12 

First-clasfl  swimming  bath,  one  month 1. 43 

First-class  swimming  bath,  summer  half  year 4. 76 

First-class  swimming  bath,  winter  half  year , 3.57 

First-class  swimming  bath,  year 7. 14 

Second-class  swimming  bath 02| 

A  fund  of  20,000  marks  ($4,760)  has  been  established  by  a  private 
donor,  from  the  income  of  which  free  baths  for  persons  without  means 
will  be  furnished. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  city  swimming  bath  of  Vienna, 
built  in  1876,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  baths  taken  in  this  establishment  during  the 
season  from  May  1  to  the  end  of  September  in  each  of  the  years  1889 
to  1893,  inclusive: 

BATHS  TAKEN  IN  THE  CITY  SWIMMING  BATH,  VIENNA,  1889  TO  1893. 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


39.321 
35,298 
40,513 
46,055 
39, 985 


Females. 


20. 132 
18, 692 
19,  605 
2.3, 155 

20,466 


Total. 


59,453 
53,990 
60,118 
69.210 
60,451 


It  should  be  said  that  the  Danube  baths  are  quite  distant  from  tbe 
center  of  population. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  there  is  a  free  bath,  belonging  to  tbe 
city  of  Vienna,  which  consists  of  dressing,  wash,  office,  and  attendants' 
cabins  upon  the  bank  and  two  basins  in  the  stream,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  floating  fence.  The  whole  arrangement  has  to  be  carried 
at  the  end  of  each  season  out  of  the  reach  of  freshets. 

This  free  bath  was  used  in  1889  by  64,385  persons,  in  1890  by  43,910, 
in  1891  by  48,476,  in  1892  by  61,660,  and  in  1893  by  38,178.  The  pro- 
portion of  female  bathers  using  the  free  bath  was  markedly  less  than 
the  proportion  using  the  city  bath  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  city  also  acquired,  when  the  suburbs  were  annexed,  the  Theresien 
Sath,  originally  the  property  of  the  suburb  Untermeidling.  It  is  open 
throughout  the  entire  year  and  consists  of  two  sections,  one  containing 
vapor  and  the  other  tub  baths. 

In  1893  the  charges  in  this  establishment  were — 

Tub  bath,  first  class $0.29 

"Xnb  bathy  second  class .^ 24 

Tub  bath,  third  class 19^ 

Vapor  bath,  first  class 29 

Vapor  bath,  second  class 19^ 
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The  u umber  of  batliers  in  each  of  tke  following  five  years  is  herewith 
shown : 

1889 3I>,302 

1890 - 40^244 

1891 — 39,831 

1892 35,370 

1893 39»,a21 

The  nutteldorf  city  batk  formerlsr  belonged  to  the  suMrb>  Kiittel- 
(lorf,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Vienna^  It  is  Yaloed  at  30^000  florinfl 
($14,468)  and  contains  two  swimming  pools  and  10  tab>baiili  cabins^  It 
is  leased  to  at  private  manager  a^  1,400  iSorinft  ($67^5)  aainaail  rentu  It  is 
operated  in  the  summer  only.  It  cost  the  city  1^0  florins  ($593)  in 
1893. 

The  income  aaid  expenditure:  of  the  Vienna  baths  foe  the  year  ISdS 
were  as  follows:  The  city  bath  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danuhe, 
income,  13,131  florins  ($6,332),  ordinary  expenses,  30,501  florins 
($14,738);  free  bath  on  the  lei%  bonk  «Qf  the  Dannbe,  no  income, 
expenditures,  2,634  florins  ($1,270) ;  Theresien  bath,  income  14,284  florins 
($6,889),  expenditures,  11,388  florins  ($5,492);  i)eople's  shower  baths, 
nine  in  number,  ordinary  incomej  26,376  florins  ($12,720),  expenditures, 
54,704  florins  ($26,381).  The  total  income  from  all  baths,  including  the 
Hiitteldorf  city  bath,  was  55,191  florins  ($26,616) ;  total  expenditures, 
100,517  florins  ($48,474);  deficit,  45,326  florins  ($21,858). 

The  baths  of  Budapest  present  the  interesting  peculiarity  of  being, 
for  the  most  i)art,  fed  by  thermal  springs.  They  also,,  for  the  most  part, 
remind  one,  in  respect  to  their  plan  and  arrangement,  of  the  genuiue 
Turkish  bath.  Indeed,  in  certain  cases,  baths  originally  built  by  the 
Turks  arc  included  in  the  present  establishment  and  are  still  used. 

There  are  five  private  floating  baths  upon  the  Danube  open  daring 
the  summer,  in  addition  to  which  the  city  maintains  three  municipal 
floating  baths  on  the  river.  In  1894  the  aggregate  number  of  bathers 
in  the  three  municipal  baths  on  the  river  was  128,449. 

In  the  so-called  Kaiser  Bath,  108,066  bathers  used  the  swimming 
pool  in  1894,  and  in  the  St.  Lucas  Bath  there  were  39,820  swimmers. 
These  establishments  belong  to  stock  companies  which  own  water-core 
establishments,  hotels,  etc.,  in  connection  with  their  baths.  The  St. 
Lucas  Bath  operates  a  people's  bath,  where  only  5  kreutzers  (2  cents) 
arc  charged  for  a  Turkish  pool  bath. 

Budapest  maintains  two  city  bath  establishments,  the  so-called 
Bruck  Bath  and  the  Artesian  Bath,  each  of  which  includes  3  buiW- 
ings.  There  are  12  private  bath  establishments  in  the  city,  com- 
prising 46  buildings  of  various  kinds.  The  total  number  of  separate 
bathrooms  in  these  52  buildings  is  463,  of  which  80  are  contained  in 
the  two  city  bath  establishments.  In  these  establishments  are  found 
448  tubs,  81  of  which  belong  to  the  city;  also  66  shallow-plunge  poo^ 
of  varying  size,  but  not  of  the  kind  usually  called  swimming  pool* 
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Tea  of  tbese  x>lauge  basiDS  are  fband  iu  the  city  baths.  Of  awinir 
min.g  poola^  properly  so  called,  tlie  city  oxyhs  one;  aud  the  two  baths 
already  meutioned^  the  Kaiaer  Bath  and  the  &t.  Lucas  Bath,  contain 
two  each. 

lilach  of  the  city  baths  is  under  the  control  of  a  physician,  aud 
there  are  connected  with  the  whole  list  of  batbs  11  physicians,  33 
other  officials,  18G  attendants^  and  128  other  employees,  making  a  total 
personnel  of  358* 

The  total  number  of  bathers  in  the  private  and  municipal  establish- 
ments of  Budapest  daring  each  year  from  1890  to  1894  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


ACa7JL    ^m  ^  w«  •    •   A-«  •  ^»^-^«««   •••  •    ^am  m*m    i^**  •.••.«»«  m  ^'m  m    m-m 

1892 

1893 ^ 

1894 


.  1,364,310 
.  1,395,510 
-  1,463,034 
.  1,627,098 
.  1.709.398 


Tbe  p<atronage,  income,  and  expenditures  of  the  Bruck  aud  Artesian 
batbs  are  shown  below  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1894 : 

SUUBER  OF  BATHEBS  A^D-  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITrKES  OF  THE  BUDAPEST 

CITY  BATBB,  1800  TO  1804. 


Tear. 


Bathers.    Income.  j^?J,!£!i;^*'   Surplus. 


1890. 


282;  431 
271, 334 


1892 1     284,815 

lau _ _ ^ !     293,010 

1854 294,0.45 


turea. 


$53,884 
51,  111 
53, 428 
54,402 
57,592 


$21, 144 
27.006 
33,847 
25, 057 
25,433 


$32, 740 
24, 103 
19, 581 
29. 345 
32, 159 


Tbe  adoi)tion  of  sbower  batbs  for  tbe  use  of  soldiers  iu  barracks  by 
tbe  German  military  authorities  has  led  not  only  to  the  development 
of  tbe  Grove  Lassar  type  of  people's  bath  bouse,  of  which  we  have 
given  some  account,  but  also  to  tbe  development  of  two  other  interest- 
ing and  useful  forms  of  bath  establisbment,  namely,  the  workmen's 
batb  and  the  school  bath.  Both  of  tbese  forms  of  bath  have  become 
popular  and  numerous  on  tbe  Continent,  more  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, during  tbe  last  ten  years. 

In  the  original  Grove  bath  house,  constructed  in  1878,  the  bathrooms 
^^re  placed  in  the  center,  and  consisted  of  two  rows  of  9  sbower 
^^bins  each,  placed  back  to  back,  and  provided  with  overhead  spray 
^Mures  placed  obliquely  to  prevent  tbe  water  from  falling  vertically 
^Pon  tbe  bfitber.  Tbe  rooms  adjoining  tbe  bathrooms  were  used  as 
^Peii  dressing  rooms,  tbe  number  of  seats  and  clothes  hooks  in  them 
*^^ing^  54,  so  that  while  a  squad  of  18  men  were  bathing  a  second  squad 
y  18  could  be  undressing  and  a  third  squad  of  tbe  same  number  be 
*^**eRsing.  In  workmen's  baths  of  the  new  type,  which  vary  greatly 
*  ^  to  the  number  of  sbowers  they  contain,  tbe  open  dressing  room  is 
^^(1  in  many  instances,  while  in  many  others  greater  privacy  is  secured 
^  providing  each  bather  with  a  double  cabin,  tbe  front  part  of  which 
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is  nsed  as  a  dressing  room  and  the  rear  section  as  tlie  bath  cabin 
proper.  Both  forms  of  dressing  room  are  found  among  school  baths, 
but  since,  as  a  rule,  the  school  children  bathe  by  detachments  dormg 
school  hours,  the  school  baths  usually  have  the  dressing  places  or 
cabins  separate  from  the  shower  cabins  and  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  in  number. 

The  first  public  school  bath  in  Germany  was  placed  in  a  common 
school  in  Gottingen  in  1883,  the  mayor  of  that  city  being  prompted  to 
utilize  two  basement  rooms  for  the  purpose,  through  the  suggestion  of 
a  professor  of  hygiene  that  the  provision  of  well-ventilated  schoolrooms 
was  likely  to  be  futile  if  they  were  occupied  by  *^  dirty  children  having 
all  sorts  of  infective  germs  on  their  bodies  and  in  their  clothing."    The 
Gottingen  school  bath  comprised  two  rooms,  each  8  feet  3  inches  by 
16  feet  10  inches  in  area.    One  was  set  apart  as  a  dressing  room  and 
the  other  was  furnished  with  three  sprays  (fed  from  a  hot- water  tank) 
placed  over  as  many  shallow  pans  of  zinc.    The  bath  pans  were  39| 
inches  in  diameter  and  permitted  three  bathers  to  stand  under  the 
spray  at  once.    The  cost  of  fixtures,  tank,  and  boiler  was  780  marks 
($186).    The  bath  proved  an  eminent,  not  to  say  a  startling,  success. 
The  example  of  Gottingen  was  followed  by  other  cities,  till  it  is  now 
possible  to  name  some  forty  German,  Swiss,  and  Scandinavian  cities 
that  have  introduced  warm  shower  baths  into  their  common  schools. 
Certain  cities,  as  Munich,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Cologne,  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  placing  such  baths  in  all  new  schoolhouses  of  the  class 
named.    The  testimony  of  officials,  teachers,  parents,  pupils,  and  sani- 
tarians is  of  one  tenor,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  practicability, 
economy,  usefulness,  and  popularity  of  the  school  baths. 

There  is  a  school  bath  placed  in  a  basement*room  of  one  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  which  cost  only  1,500 
marks  ($357).  It  comprises  a  boiler,  tank,  etc.,  10  showers,  and  20 
dressing  cabins.  It  is  equal  to  the  requirements  of  50  to  60  children 
per  hour. 

The  town  of  Govan,  near  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  in 
England,  have  introduced  plunge  or  small  swimming  baths  in  certain 
of  their  schoolhouses.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  German  typ^ 
of  school  bath,  besides  being  less  expensive,  is  better  adapted  to  its 
purpose  than  is  the  British  type. 

Though  the  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  the 
Grove- Lassar  warm  shower  bath  has  conduced  to  the  spread  of  bft^^s, 
both  shower  and  tub,  for  the  use  of  workmen  in  factories,  mines,  rail- 
road  shops,  etc.,  the  introduction  of  workmen's  baths  in  Germany  c<^"' 
siderably  antedates  the  invention  of  barrack,  school,  and  peopl^^ 
baths. 

Though  the  German  literature  concerning  the  several  forms  o' 
baths  thus  far  considered  is  quite  voluminous  and  fairly  exhaosti^^ 
it  is  singularly  lacking  in  comprehensive  studies  of  the  developm^^ 
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and  spread  of  the  workmen's  bath,  which  must  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  of  recent  improvements  in  industrial  hygiene.  The 
following  statements  regarding  this  form  of  bath  are  based  upon  the 
writer's  own  observations  and  upon  data  gleaned  from  scattered  and 
inconspicuous  though  reliable  sources  of  information. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  institution  of  the  workmen's  bath  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  enterprise  and  good  will  of  the  employers  of  labor,  who 
have  not  been  required  by  public  law  or  police  regulations  to  place  it 
•at  the  disposal  of  their  employees. 

It  would  appear  that  bath  houses  designed  to  meet  the  sx>ecial  needs 
of  factory  operatives  have  existed  in  Mulhausen,  in  Alsace,  since  early 
in  the  fifties,  when  Miilhausen  was,  of  course,  a  French  city.  The  first 
establishment  was  a  bath  and  wash  house,  erected  in  1851  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  J.  Dollfus,  the  moving  spirit  and  president  of  the  Miil- 
hausen Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company,  whose  success  in  providing 
model  dwellings  for  workmen  at  low  cost  has  made  Miilhausen  famous. 
Mr.  Dollfus  bore  one-third  of  the  expense  of  constructing  the  estab- 
lishment, the  remaining  two-thirds  being  borne  equally  by  the  State 
and  the  city.  The  establishment  was  used  by  8,000  to  9,000  bathers 
and  40,000  washers  annually.  Its  fees  were  low,  but  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  years  it  yielded  a  surplus  of  nearly  $1,000.  In  1855  the  asso- 
ciation built  a  similar  establishment,  which  contained  10  tub  baths,  in 
the  middle  of  its  new  workingmen's  quarter.  The  fee  for  a  bath  was 
12  pfennigs  (3  cents).  This  bath  house  was  enlarged  in  1886  and  again 
in  1888. 

In  1864  a  third  bath  and  wash  house,  supplied  with  warm  water 
from  a  neighboring  factory,  was  built.  The  bath  was  a  basin  or  pool 
bath,  and  bathers  were  charged  4  pfennigs  (1  cent)  for  the  use  of  it. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  Industrielle  Gesellschaft  of  Miil- 
hausen for  1891  of  the  bath  and  wash  houses  maintained  by  the  firm  of 
Dollfus,  Mieg  &  Oo.,  for  the  free  use  of  its  operatives  and  their  families. 
The  locomotive  shops  at  Miilhausen  contain  a  bath  house  in  which  are 
15  shower  baths  and  9  combined  tub  and  shower  baths  of  the  most 
approved  modern  pattern. 

In  1873  the  firm  of  Friedrich  Krupp  erected  a  central  bath  house  in 
its  well-known  steel  works  in  Essen,  oontaining  7  bathrooms  and  a 
steam  bath  capable  of  accommodating  6  persons  at  once.    The  bath- 
rooms  are  furnished  with  tubs,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  shower  appli- 
ances.   The  bath  house  was  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  sick 
workmen  not  inmates  of  the  hospital,  under  advice  of  a  physician. 
The  fees  are  15  pfennigs  (3^  cents)  for  a  tub  bath,  and  1  mark  (24  cents) 
for  a  steam  bath.    When  not  needed  for  patients,  the  baths  may  be 
'ised  by  other  employees.    Free  shower  baths  are  provided  in  various 
P^ts  of  the  Essen  works  for  particular  classes  of  workmen,  as  furnace 
^«»».    In  the  Bessemer  works,  for  instance,  there  is  a  bathroom  which 
^tes  from  1893,  containing  shower  appliances.    The  firm  has  also  built 
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a  commodious  and  attractivo  casino  for  tlio  use  of  its  officials  and  fore* 
men,  wbieli  is  liberalJy  supplied  with  batlis. 

At  the  Krnpp  mines  near  Hanover  is  a  batii  house  containing  28 
shower  cabins,  which  cost  20,000  marks  ($4,760).  It  is  said  to  be  used 
by  1,100  persons  daily.  Another  bath  house,,  having"  IG  shower  cabins 
and  1  combined  shower  and  tub  bath,  l^ae  been  erected  atrthe  smeltiug 
works  near  Duisburg  at  a  cost  of  10^00  marks  ($2,380).  In  1890 
nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  employees^  some  490  in  number,  made  daily 
free  use  of  these  baths.  Tbe  Hermann  and  the  Mulhofcn  smelting 
works  near  Nouwied  each  bave^  a  bath  house  containing  15  shower 
baths  and  1  combined  tub  and  shower  bath.  Most  of  the  shower  batbs 
provided  for  Krupp's  workmeu  have- been  instailcd'  since  1889. 

The  writer  has  compiled  a  list  of  nearly  200*  workmen's  baths  said  to 
have  been  established  in  Germany  prior  to  1896*  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  were  chieliy  forni&hed  with  flxturc»  for  furnishing  hoi 
or  cold  shower  baths  at  the  bather's  pleasure.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  .list,  x>erhaps,.i»  the  variety  of  industries  it  reproseu^ 
viz,,  government  shops  under  the  oont3x>l  of  the  military  and  naval 
authorities,  respectively;  shops  and  stEUtions  belonging  to  railroads 
under  State  control;  city  gas  and  water  works;  mines;  furnaces  and 
smelting  works;  breweries;  paper  miil»;:  manufactories  of  chemicals 
and  dyestufEs;  cotton  mills;:  potteries-;  machine  shox)s;  shipping  com- 
panics^  etc;  Like-  the  barrack,,  people's,  and  school  baths,  the  work- 
mQu's  baths  are  scattered  all,  over  G-ermany. 

In  the  case  of  school  baths  the  average  cost  of  a  warm  shower  bath 
in  Germany  is  said  to  be  1  pfennig  (about  a  quarter  of  a  c«it)  i>€r 
bather;  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  leafvring  the  interest  on 
X)laut  out  of  account,  the  cost  per  bath. in  the  case  of  workmen's  batbs 
is  about  the  same.  In  some  cases^it  is  less*.  Yeisy^genfiiraUiyno  cbai^ 
is  made  to  workmen  using  the  baths  providied  for  them  in  shops  and 
factories.  In  some  instances  they  are  allowed  to  bathe  dndhg  irork- 
iiig  hours. 

As  has  been  intimated,  full  and  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  size,  cost, 
and  working  of  the  workmen's  baths  in  Germany,  taken  as  a  whole,aro 
not  to  be  had ;  but  the  variety  and  increasing  number  of  the  industrial 
works  in  which  they  are  to  bo  found  would  seem  to  wiurant  the  coo- 
elusion  that  they  are  both  popular  and  useful.  The  following  state- 
ment of  facts  regarding  some  of  these  establishments  may  bo  interesting 
in  this  connection. 

Lassar's  original  10-celled  shower-bath  house,  which  was  exhibited 
and  used  at  the  Berlin  Hygiene  Exposition  in  1883,  was  purchased  by 
the  proprietor  of  a  factory  in  JSeusalz  for  the  benefit  of  his  workmen. 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  in  use  in  1896.  Heyl  Brothers  &  Co.,  of 
Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  shortly  after  1883  erected  a  shower-bath 
house  with  10  cabins,  after  the  Lassar  model,  for  the  use  of  the  workmen 
in  their  dyestuffs  ^tory.    ]S^o  fee  was  charged  to  workmen  and  tbeir 
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eliiltlren  for  water,  soap,  or  towels.  The  bath  proved  extremely  popu- 
lar and  excited  a  sensibly  favorable  influence  upon  the  health  of  those 
who  frequented  it.  In  1884  a  bath,  costing  3,000  mar^s  ($714),  con- 
taining: 8'  cabins  with  basins  or  trooghs  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  4  tnb 
balhs  was  opened  in  the  Hospelt  white*lead  and  color  factory  at 
ElirenfQkl,  and  the  men  in  the  white-lead  works,,  some  80^  in  number, 
were  required  to  bathe  every  Saturday,  while  of  the  hands  who  had 
nothing  to^  do  with  white  L^ulr—tlueft  engaged  in  particularly  dusty 
work — were  allowed  to  bathe  ofteater,.  evea  daily  if  necessary..  After 
the  institution^  of  tke  bath  hjoose  the  per  eent  of  illness  decreased  and 
the  frequency  of  cases  of  lead  colic  was  very  mncli  diminished.    In 

1884  the  cases  of  iUiiess  werer  less  by  20  p^  cent  than  fermeriy^  and  in 

1885  they  wore  dO^per  cent  lea& 

In  the  Leipsic  Wool  Combing  Establi^nent^  whiek  maintained  12 
tnb  baths  for  its  worknuen  and  wcwk  women^  the  daily  cost  for  water, 
steam,  and  service  was  reckoned  at  65  pfennigs  (15^  cents)  per  cabin. 

In  a  factory  at  Dalken,.  in  the  Dusseldorf  district,  there  is  a  shower 
bath  with  12  cabins,  which^  together  with  170  towels  and  bath  caps,  cost 
only  1^430  marks  (^340).  It  is  capable  of  affording  100  warm  baths  in 
an  hour  and  as  many  as  84  children  have  bathed  in  it  in  that  time.  The 
cost  of  running  it  £01!  twa  aoecessive  hours  is  reckoned  at  1.15i  marks 
(27^  cents),  or  0.7  pfennig  ($0.00167)  per  bath.  The  akower  bath  be- 
longing to  the  Tremonia  mine,  near  Dortmund,,  is  said  to  have  been 
naed  daily  in  1894  by  540  men,,  on  the  average,  out  of  600  miuera  Tlie 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  bath,  including  interest  and  sinking 
^und  charges,  amounted  -te  2,200  marks  ($524).  The  cost  of  a  single 
bath  was  reckcmed  at  1 .412  pfennigs  ($0.00336).  The  largest  workmen*s 
batU  in  the  writer's  list  is  that  at  the  "^Anna"  pit,  belonging  to  the 
K^hweil  Mining  Company.  It  ifl  furnished  with  5^  shower  baths^  2 
^Hb  baths,  and  12.  washbowls^. 

For  a  one-story  bath  hoosey  capable  of  containing  32  shower  cabins^ 
^^ch  4^  by  3^  feet  in  area,  with  dressing-bench  accommodations  for  96 
l^en,  a  space  of  48  feet  1  inch  by  45  feet  8  inches  is  suffficient.  Allow- 
^'^g  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes  per  man  for  undressing,  bathing,  and 
^J'ossing,  such  a  bath  house  is  capable  of  affording  320  to  380  baths  in 
^^  hour.  A  generous  allowance  of  water  for  a  workman's  shower  bath 
^oiiKl  be  10  gallons  i)er  head,  with  a  shower  nozzle  supplying  2  gallons 
l*^r  minute. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  bring  out  the 
Client  facts  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  public  bath  houses  are 
^txstructed  and  managed  in  Europe.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  move- 
^^nt  to  provide  baths  and  washhouse  facilities  which  originated  in 
'^'^gland  in  1842  has  spread  widely  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
J^^iit,  and  has  not  yet  spent  its  force.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  estab- 
^^bment  of  public  washhouses  in  connection  with  bath  houses  of  the 
^inbined  swimming  and  cleanliness  type  is  not  so  common  as  in  the 
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early  years  of  the  movement.  The  experience  of  Glasgow,  as  brought 
out  in  the  report  of  Mr.  William  Thomi^on,  at  least  suggests  the 
advisability,  wliere  public  washhouses  are  provided,  of  making  them 
numerous,  small,  self-contained,  and  of  locating  them  in  the  heart  of 
thickly  settled  districts.  The  success  of  the  movement  in  Germauj 
for  establishing  x>eople's  and  workmen's  baths  of  the  shower-bath  type 
suggests  that  the  multiplication  of  the  simpler  and  less  expensive 
forms  of  bath  establishment  is  the  wisest  policy  to  be  pursued  b? 
American  cities  in  their  first  attempts  to  provide  the  working  classes 
who  have  not  bathing  facilities  in  their  own  homes  with  adequate 
baths  for  cleansing  and  refreshment. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  in 
the  great  industrial  centers  of  Germany  diversified  forms  of  public 
baths  have  been  developed,  and  that  in  such  cities  as  Berlin,  Cologne, 
and  Frankfort,  which  possess  monumental  bath  houses  provided  with 
swimming,  tub,  and  other  forms  of  bath,  the  necessity  of  also  having 
the  simpler  form  of  people's  shower  baths  has  been  recognized.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  adoption  of  school  shower  baths 
has  been  quite  as  general  in  towns  and  cities  akeady  comparatively 
well  provided  with  swimming  baths,  and  even  with  people's  baths  in 
addition.  At  the  present  juncture  it  is  believed  that  the  various  forms 
of  people's  baths  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  Austria  will  best  repay 
careful  study  by  American  sanitarians,  philanthropists,  and  archi- 
tects since  the  resources  of  modern  technology  appear  to  have  been 
more  completely  employed  in  those  countries  than  elsewhere  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  such  establishments.  Through  recent 
improvements  in  the  method  of  supplying  the  tubs  and  showers  with 
hot  water  quickly  and  at  small  expense,  the  installation  of  cleansing 
baths  for  workmen  in  mines,  foundries,  factories,  etc.,  has  been  ren- 
dered a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  the  writer  confidently  beUeves 
that  the  lessons  of  German  experience  in  regard  to  workmen's  baths 
will  be  fully  recognized  and  ultimately  acted  upon  by  the  friends  and 
employers  of  American  artisans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  following  list  contains  the  titles  of  the  most  imx>ortant  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  construction  and  administration  of  baths.  I^ 
makes,  however,  no  pretensions  to  completeness: 

Arbeiter-Badeeinrichtungen.  Ansichten  und  Gnindsatze  des  Preisg^ 
richts  fiber  die  vom  deutschen  Brauerbund  ausgeschriebene  Preisanf- 
gabe.    By  B.  Knoblauch.    Carl  Heymann,  Berlin,  1889.    PtllylSpP* 

Arbeiter-Brausebad,  Das.  Eine  Abhandlung  fiber  den  Bau  und  ^^ 
innere  Einrichtung  von  Brausebadern  nach  eigenem  System  niittels* 
Gegenstromapparate.  Mit  7  Illustrationen  und  8  Tafelu.  By  B* 
Schaf%tadt.     Selbstverlag  des  Verfassers,  Giessen,  1895.    14  PP« 
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Badeanstalt,  Die.    Ein  Hilfsbach  zum  Eotwurfe  der  technischen  Ein- 

richtufig  grosserer  offentlicher   Badeaustalten.    By  J.  H.  Klinger. 

A.  Hartleben,  Yienna,  Pestb,  Leipsic,  1891.    86pp. and  ITiDastrations. 
Badeeinrichtnngen  innerbalb  der  Scbaleii.    By  Friedricb  Bartels.    Her- 
mann Haacke,  Leipsic.    22  pp. 
Bader  and  BadeAnstalten  der  Keazeit,  Die.    Mit  135  Abbildungen. 

By  Georg  Osthoff.    Karl  Scboltze,  Leipsic,  1887.    302  pp. 
Ban  und  Betrieb  von  Yolksbadeanstalten.    Mit  45  Abbildungen  im  Text. 

By  Rudolpb  Scbaltze.    Emil  Strauss,  Bonn,  1893.    68  pp. 
Beschreibung  einer  Badeeinricbtung  "Grove'scbes  System''  fiir  Mili- 

tarinstitute,  Scbulen,  Arbeitsbauser  und  dergleicben  abnlicbe  ofl'eut- 

licbe  sowie  privat  Anstalten  passend.    E.  S.  Mitler  &  Son,  Berlin, 

1880.     11  pp. 
Directiven  fur  die  Anlage  von  *  Doucbebadern  in  Militar-Gebauden. 

Mit  11  Stiick  Planen.     Wien,  aus  der  kaiserlicbkoniglicben  Hof- 

nnd  Staatsdruckerei,  1892.    21  pp. 
I'^conomiste  pratique.    Construction  et  organisation  des  cr^cbes,  salles 

d'asile,  ^coles,  etc.    By  £mile  Cacbeux.    Baudry  &  Co.,  Paris,  1885. 

814  pp.  and  atlas.     (Cbapitre  IT,  Troisifeme  Partie,  pp.  415-470,  is 

entitled  "Bains  et  lavoirs.") 
Glasgow  Corporation  Baths  and  Wasbbouses.   Report  by  William  Thom- 
son, General  Superintendent.    John  Crawford,  Glasgow,  1892.    18  pp. 
Grundriss-Vorbilder  von  Gebauden  aller  Art.    Abtheilung  IV.    Ge- 

baude  fiir  Gesundheitspflege  und  Heilanstalten.    Mit  139  Textfiguren 

und  16  Tafeln.    I.  Bade-  und  Wascbanstalten,  pp.  273-310.     By  L. 

Klasen.    Baumgartner's  Buchhandlung,  Leipsic. 
Moderne  Bader  erlautert  am  Stuttgarter  Schwimmbad.    Mit  5  Planen, 

1  Abbildung,  und  2  Tabellen.    By  Leo  Vetter.    G.  J.  Goscheu'sche 

Verlagshandlung,  Stuttgart,  1894.    143  pp. 
On  Bathing  and  DiflfeVent  Forms  of  Baths.    By  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard. 

Wm.  T.  Comstock,  New  York,  1896.    31  pp. 
Public  Baths  and  Cheap  Baths  for  the  People.    Illustrated.    By  Francis 

Vacher.    Knight  &  Co.,  London,  1879.    22  pp. 
Public  Baths  and  Public  Comfort  Stations,  Report  on.    By  the  Mayor's 

Committee  of  New  York  City.    Illustrated.    New  York,  1897.    195  pp. 
Public  Baths  and  Wasbbouses.    Illustrated  with  plans  and  sectifms. 

By  K.  Owen  Allsop.    E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  London,  and  Spon  &  Chamber- 
lain, New  York,  1894.    98  pp. 
Eain  Bath  at  the  Utica  State  Hospital,  The.    Illustrated.    By  Wm. 

Paul  Gerhard.    Privately  printed.  New  York,  1894.    24  pp. 
Stuttgarter  Schwimmbad,  Das.    Seine  Geschichte,  Einrichtung  und 

Bestimmung.    Mit  einer  Abbildung  und  zwei  Planen.     By  Leo. 

Vetter.    J.  B.  Metzler,  Stuttgart,  1889.    61  pp. 
Thatigkeit  des  Berliner  Vereins  fiir  Volksbader,  Die.     (Veroffentlicht 

bei  Gelegenheit  der  Berliner  Gewerbe  •  Ausstellung  1896.)    Mit  4 

Tafeln.    Julius  Springer,  Berlin,  1896.    72  pp. 
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Turkish  Bath,  The,  its  Design  and  Construction.  Illustrated  with 
phins  and  sections.  By  B.  Owen  Allsop.  E.  &  F.  K.  Spon,  London, 
and  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New  York,  lSdO«    152  pp. 

Ueber  Brausebad-Einriehtungen  verbauden  mit  offentlichen  Schalan- 
stalten.  By  Paul  Yoigt.  Friedrich  Httckstedt,  Charlottenburg,  1896. 
50  pp. 

Ueber  Yolksbader.  Zweite  vermehrte  Anflage,  mit  vier  Abbildongeo. 
By  Oscar  Lassar.    Fr.  Yieweg  &  Son,  Brunswick,  1888.    45  pp. 


RECEISTT  EEPOBTS  OF  STATE  BUEEAUS  OE  LABOE  STATISTICS. 

INDIAI^A. 

Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Departme^it  of  Statistics  of  the  State  of  hidi- 
ana  J  for  1895-96.    Siuieon  J.  Thompson,  Chief  of  Bureau.    503  pp. 

The  following  statistics  are  presented  in  this  report:  Industrial  sta- 
tistics, 240  pages  ^  social  statistics,  27  pages;  judicial  circuits,  19  pages; 
real  estate  transfers,  10  pages;  mortgages  and  satisfactions,  14  i)ages; 
county  expenditures  and  indebtedness,  25  pages;  railroad  statistics,  34 
pages;  farm  products,  71  pages;  miscellaneous,  44  pages. 

I ]S'DUSTRiAL  Statistics. — These  were  compiled  from  returns  received 
ixom  968  establishments  located  in  128  towns  and  cities,  and  represent- 
ing 40  distinctive  manufacturing  industries.  Returns  were  received 
both  from  proprietors  of  establishments  and  from  employees.  A  set  of 
tables,  with  analysis,  is  given  for  each  industry,  followed  by  a  general 
summary  of  manufacturing  industries  and  an  analysis  relating  to  women 
^age  earners. 

The  introduction  to  the  report  states  that  returns  received  from'  the 

1^8  establishments  show  a  capital  of  $42,507,737  invested  in  buildings, 

founds,  and  machinery.    The  cost  of  material  used  the  past  year  was 

883,202,310,  the  gross  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  $132,788,421, 

«ncl  the   amount  paid   for  wages    $28,062,083.    The    establishments 

employed  80,184  persons,  of  whom  61,555  were  men,  9,735  boys,  and 

S,S94  women  and  girls.    The  plants  were  in  operation  during  an  aver- 

^•sro  of  ten  and  a  half  months. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  the  proprietors  of  the  968  establish- 
J^oiits,  agents  of  the  bureau  personally  visited  and  received  statements 
^^oui  10,275  male  and  867  female  employees.  These  statements  were 
^sed  as  bases  for  determining  the  probable  conditions  for  all  male  and 
*<^tiiale  employees  respectively.  The  figures,  therefore,  which  are  rep- 
I'^Sented  as  employees'  statements  are  not  the  actual  returns,  but  are 
®itnp]y  estimates  based  upon  a  much  smaller  number  of  actual  returns, 
.  I'll©  following  tables  present  for  40  industries  some  of  the  more 
^^l>ortant  of  the  statistics  brought  out  in  the  report.  While  the  fig- 
^^^8  ill  the  introduction  relate  to  968  establishments,  but  967  are 
^X^crted  in  the  tables.    The  reason  for  the  difference  is  not  known. 
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NUMBER  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  IN  FORTY 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Industrien. 


Iron 

GlaBH 

Funu  macbiuery 

Flour-mill  machinery 

Furniture 

Bicy  clijs 

Woolen  mills 

Cotton  mills 

Wearing  apparel 

Wagons  and  buggies 

Tinpbite 

Car  shops  and  shipynnls 

Paper  and  strawboard  mills 

Pulleys  and  shafting 

Pump  factories 

Planing  mills 

Cooperage 

Specialties  in  wpod 

Boxes  and  packages 

Handles 

Coffins  and  caskets 

Washing  machines 

Cerealine  and  hominy 

Packing  companies 

Basket  and  fruit  packages 

Bread  and  candies 

Encaustic  tile,  pottery,  and  terra  cotta 

Musical  instruments 

Hames  and  saddle  trees 

Glue,  paint,  and  varnish 

Cement  factories 

Oils 

Beer  ; 

Tanneries 

BraMS 

Zinc  works 

Hats  and  caps 

Boots  and  shoes 

Soap 

Miscellaneous ■• 

Total 


Estab- 

A verage 
months 
in  opera- 
tion. 

Value  of  man 

- 

lish- 
ments. 

ufactured 
produot. 

Employees. 

Wages  paid. 

166 

10.4 

$17, 794, 252 

16,073 

$5, 435, 895 

62 

9.2 

8, 742,  784 

9,728 

4,263,051 

36 

10.9 

5, 740. 610 

3,622 

1, 469, 196 

4 

12.0 

725,000 

526 

262,000 

116* 

9.9 

6, 600,  818 

6,503 

2.033,300 

17 

10.8 

3,  085,  377 

2,419 

636,094 

14 

10.0 

1, 415,  298 

1,220 

298,  Si6 

6 

11.3 

1,  392, 980 

1,413 

828,440 

85 

11.3 

3,  880,  874 

4,824 

975,850 

08 

9.1 

9. 277, 677 

6,481 

2, 149, 125 

6 

10.0 

2,  810,  566 

2,435 

782,678 

11 

10.0 

3, 92.'^.  125 

4,248 

1,  Sftl.  .'iSl 

27 

10.9 

2,199,020 

1,585 

507.332 

7 

11.3 

505.  275 

523 

176,975 

11 

12.0 

365,592 

200 

80,029 

77 

10.0 

3, 276,  120 

2,003 

731.754 

66 

9.2 

1,921,570 

2,056 

004,415 

0 

ILO 

1, 920, 653 

1,916 

544,411 

16 

11.0 

596,457 

497 

159.668 

U 

10.6 

585,200 

601 

190,020 

8 

11. 1 

632.800 

388 

151,075 

18 

9.5 

528.500 

337 

172.440 

9 

9.0 

3, 269.  521 

805 

157,  708 

7 

12.0 

29, 790. 000 

8,043 

1, 132.  UOO 

4 

10.2 

161.539 

201 

67,070 

12 

11.9 

1, 253, 869 

563 

267.458 

9 

10.2 

498.  700 

501 

222.490 

6 

12.0 

5t)6,U00 

570 

232,440 

6 

10.0 

75,000 

95 

32.800 

6 

tf.  1 

237, 170 

B8 

54,3ia 

4 

7.0 

200,000 

241 

65.117 

4 

10.0 

10,  553, 000 

1,139 

780.400 

28 

11.7 

3, 073,  627 

754 

543,(129 

10 

10.5 

926.805 

364 

138,548 

6 

10.8 

865,720 

767 

212.346 

3 

9.0 

307.000 

116 

44.000 

3 

11.0 

318,000 

300 

79,000 

6 

8.0 

366,500 

313 

34.872 

6 

12.0 

204,427 

65 

31,800 

22 

10.5 

2, 037,  996 

<e6 

420,809 

967 

1U.3 

132, 718. 421 

79,984 

28,052,083 

EMPLOYEES,  HOURS  CONSTITUTING  A  DAY'S  WORK,  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 
REPORTING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  WAGES  IN  FORTY  MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Iron 

GlaHH 

Farm  machinery 

Flour-mill  machinery 

Furniture 

Bicycles 

Woolen  mills 

Cotton  mills 

Wearing  apparel 

Wagons  and  buggies 

Tin  plate 

Car  shops  and  shipyanls  . . . 
Paper  and  strawboard  mills. 

Pulleys  and  shafting 

Pump  factories 

Planing  mills 

Cooperage 

Specialties  in  wood 

Boxes  and  packages 

Handles 

Cofliiis  and  caskets 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


16C 
62 
36 

4 

116 

17 

14 

6 
35 
98 

6 
11 
27 

7 
11 
77 
56 

9 
16 
24 

8 


Employees. 


Men. 


13, 051 

7.229 

3,228 

470 

5,044 

1,949 

358 

277 

601 

5,682 

2,075 

4,  052 

1,322 

401 

183 

1,818 

1.700 

1,284 

266 

490 

806 


Boys. 


1,905 

2,056 

356 

45 

1,068 

208 

142 

220 

161 

638 

255 

100 

99 

59 

15 

181 

356 

573 

121 

97 

40 


Women. 


217 

44;^ 

38 

11 

391 

262 

720 

916 

4,062 

161 

105 

6 

164 

3 

2 

4 


50 

110 

8 

42 


Total. 


16, 073 

9,728 

3, 622 

526 

6,603 

2,419 

l,2iO 

1,413 

4,824 

6,481 

2,435 

4,248 

J,r»85 

523 

200 

2.003 

2,050 

1,916 

497 

601 

388 


Hours 
constitut- 
ing a 
day's 
work. 


10. 

9. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

9. 
10. 

9. 
10. 

9. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 


Establishments 
reporting— 


Increase 
of  wages. 


33 

11 

3 


Decrease 
of  wages. 


9 

27 

3 


12 

4 

9 

1 

5 
20 

1 
7 

4 

4 
2 

6 

1 

4 
6 

2 

.. 

2 

s 
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EMPLOYEES.  HOURS  CONSTITUTING  A  DAY'S  WORK,  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 
REPORTING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  WAGES  IN  PORTY  MAKUFACTUR- 
ING  INDUSTRIES-Con.laded. 


Indastrie*. 


Washing  machines 

Cerealine  and  hominy 

Packing  companies 

Basket  and  fruit  paokftges  . 

Bread  and  candies 

Encaustio  tile,  pottery,  and 

terra  cotta 

Musical  instruments 

Homes  and  saddle  trees . . . 
Glue,  pudnt,  and  varnish  . . . 

Cement  factories 

Oils 

Beer 

Tanneries 

Brass 

Zinc  works 

Hats  and  caps 

Boots  and  sUoes 

Soap 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


13 
0 
7 
4 

12 

9 
5 
6 
6 

4 

4 

28 

10 

6 

8 

3 

5 

5 

22 


967 


Employees. 


Men. 

Boys. 

243 

85 

204 

2,713 

is5 

80 

60 

387 

65 

303 

80 

483 

65 

01 

2 

76 

13 

235 

5 

1,047 

84 

«71 

70 

841 

21 

716 

50 

115 

1 

110 

14 

180 

30 

50 

15 

624 

126 

61.430 

9.685 

Women. 


0 
11 

175 
52 

161 

108 
22 
2 
4 
1 
8 
13 
2 
1 


176 
94 


306 


Total. 


Hours 
constitut- 
ing a 
day's 
work. 


337 

10.0 

.305 

11.2 

3.043 

10.0 

201 

10.0 

563 

10.0 

601 

570 

95 

03 

241 

1,139 

754 

364 

707 

116 

300 

313 

65 

956 


8,869  ,  79,984 


9 

10 
10 
10 
10 

9.5 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.6 
10.0 

9.8 
10.0 

9.7 


10.0 


Establishments 
reporting — 


Increase '  Decrease 
of  wages,  of  wages. 


8 
1 


113 


3 


79 


Eeferring  to  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  iron  had  the  largest  number  of  employees  and  paid  the 
greatest  amount  for  wages.  Ten  hours  constituted  an  average  day's 
work.  The  average  length  of  the  working  day  varied  from  9.2  hours 
in  the  glass  industry  to  11.2  hours  in  the  cerealine  and  hominy  industry. 
Of  the  967  establishments,  113  reported  an  increase  in  wages  during 
the  year  and  79  reported  a  decrease. 

The  report  states  that  the  average  daily  wages  for  men  were  $1.79; 
for  boys,  f  0.67,  and  for  women  and  girls,  $0.75.  Strikes  were  reported 
in  bnt  three  establishments,  all  of  which  were  in  the  glass  industry. 

According  to  estimates  made  from  the  statements  of  about  14  per 
cent  of  the  employees,  47,626  of  the  men  were  native  and  13,676  were 
foreign  born,  18,172  were  single,  and  43,130  were  married,  with  an 
average  family  of  4.2  persons;  and  of  the  married  men,  16,083  owned 
their  homes,  while  25,994  paid  rent  at  an  average  monthly  rental  of 
$7.73.  Reports  regarding  153  others  were  indefinite  on  this  point.  It 
was  estimated  that  building  and  loan  association  stock  was  owned  by 
8,577  men,  holding  on  an  average  5.7  shares  each;  houses  had  been 
built  by  2,952  of  the  shareholders,  and  life  insurance  was  carried  by 
17,388  men  to  the  average  amount  of  $1,214  per  person  insured.  The 
estimated  population  directly  depending  upon  these  industries,  namely, 
employees  and  their  families,  was  218,065  persons. 

Rex>orts  received  from  female  employees  showed  that  20  per  cent 
received  50  cents  or  less  per  day ;  42  per  cent,  from  60  to  75  cents ;  31 
per  cent,  from  75  cents  to  $1,  and  7  per  cent  more  than  $1  per  day. 
The  average  age  of  the  female  employees  reporting  was  19.5  years,  and 
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the  average  length  of  time  at  work  3.4  years.  They  were  employed 
an  average  of  214  days  during  the  past  year,  and  the  average  length, 
of  the  working  day  was  9.6  hours. 

The  estimates  made  for  the  total  number  of  females  employed  in  967 
establishments  showed  that  of  the  8,869  females  8,231  "were  single,  147 
were  widows,  and  491  were  married  and  had  an  average  family  of  2.2 
persons  each.  Of  the  married  women,  213  owned  their  homes  and  278 
paid  rent  at  an  average  rate  of  $7.41  per  month.  Building  and  loan 
association  stock  was  owned  by  515  female  wage  earners,  and  the  aver- 
age holding  was  3.3  shares  per  member.  Houses  were  built  by  98  of  the 
shareholders.    Life  insftirance  was  carried  by  1,120  female  employees. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  stone  quarry,  coal  miuing,  and  railroad 
industries  are  treated  separately.  Keports  from  112  quarries  showed 
a  production  of  stone  valued  at  $1,958,376  during  the  year.  The 
amount  paid  for  wages  was  $940,684.  There  were  3,519  men  and  175 
boys  employed.  The  average  daily  wages  were  $1.05  for  the  men  and 
$0.67  for  the  boys.  An  estimated  population  of  11,578  was  dependent 
upon  the  stone  quarries. 

Reports  from  proprietors  of  86  coal  mines  showed  an  investment  of 
$1,912,199  in  that  industry,  a  production  of  2,737,686  tons  of  coal  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  a  total  of  $2,196,868  paid  in  wages.  The  number  of 
employees  was  8,669  persons.  Strikes  occurred  in  54  of  the  86  mines. 
The  estimatexl  population  dependent  upon  the  86  mines  was  38,418 
persons. 

^Mortgages  and  Satisfactions. — Eeports  were  received  from  90 
counties  in  1895  and  89  counties  in  1896  out  of  a  total  of  92  counties. 
Some  of  these,  however,  failed  to  report  upon  releases  or  Aatisfaction8. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  received: 


MORTGAGES  AND  SATISFACTIONS.  1895  AND  1896. 


Xind  of  mortgage. 


1893. 

On  farms • 

On  lots 

School  fund 

Chattel 

Mecbanice'  lien 

Total 

1896. 

On  farms 

On  lots 

Sch  oo  1  f  a  nd 

Chattel 

Mechanics'  lien 

Total 


Mortgages. 


Number. 


28,408 
22,1«6 

3,193 
19,237 

6,530 


79,624 


28,204 
18,158 

2,278 
17.264 

7,153 


78,057 


Amount. 


Satisfactioiu- 


Number.     Amoant 


46,610,671 


$26, 393, 167 

17, 098, 152 

1,463,600 

6,403,873 

979,379 

14,965 
9,913 
1,667 
4,948 
2,656 

51,338,171 

34.168 

25,406,294 

13.872,449 

1, 109, 085 

5, 101. 694 

1,029,149 

15,286 
9,365 
1,341 
4,015 
2.783 

32.820 


112. 0»g 

857. 4tf 
1  393,(0 
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Railroad  Statistics. — This  information  is  given  for  the  years  1895 
and  189(5.  The  report  for  1895  is  incomplete,  only  23  raflroads  having 
made  returns.  In  189G  returns  were  received  from  28  railroads.  In 
the  latter  year,  these  28  railroads  carried  38,750,309  passengers' and 
87,756,690  tons  of  freight.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $123,- 
642,999,  and  the  expenditures  were  $91,403,816.  The  fatalities  and 
accidents  during  the  year  were  251  killed  and  2,445  injured. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  railroad  employees,  average 
wages,  and  hours  of  labor,  by  occupations,  as  reported  for  1895  and 
1896,  respectively: 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1895  AND  1896. 


Occapations. 


General  officers 

Division  saperixitODdenU 

Civil  cnpneerB 

Master  mechanics 

Roadniasters  ..: 

Clerks 

Cond  u c  tors,  passen ger 

Conductors,  freij^bt 

Engineers,  passenger 

Engineers,  freigb t 

Firemen,  inusenger.. 

Firemen,  freight 

Brakemeo,  passenger 

Brakemen,  nreight 

Baggagemen 

MacTiinists 

Yard  employees : 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Brakemen 

Wipers 

Station  agents,  not  telegraph  operators. 
Station  agents,  also  telegrsph  operators. 
Telegrapn  operators,  not  station  agents. 

Carpenters 

Section  foremen 

Section  men 

Watchmen 

Bridge  tenders  and  pumpmen 

Soliciting  agents 

Traveling  passenger  agents 

Gontractlng  agents 

Faiaters 

Extra  foremen 

Other  employees 


1895. 


18D6. 


Employees. 


850 
49 
59 
39 

104 
4,704 

438 
1,470 

552 
1,800 

558 
1,799 

615 
3,406 

631 
2,225 

643 

635 

659 

1,429 

861 

1,404 

1,148 

1,776 

3.298 

2,046 

9.259 

1,825 

362 

44 

76 

46 

596 

163 

18,966 


Average 

Average ! 

daily 

hours   { 

wages. 

of  labor. 

$10.00 

7.78 
4.61 

9.9 

5.75 

9.2 

3.36 

9.9 

1.96 

9.0 

3.78 

3.12 
4.28 
4.15 
2.28 
2.24 
^   2.06 
2.09 
1.87 
2.10 

0.6 

2.67 
2.90 
1.78 
2.35 
2.79 

10.2 

1.89 

10.5 

1.65 

10.9 

1.68 

10.7 

1.91 

9.7 

1.60 

10.0 

1.10 

10.0 

1.23 

10.5 

LOO 

10.3 

8.79 

9.5 

8.67 

10.9 

4.58 

9.2 

L91 

10.0 

2.56 

10.0 

L49 

10.0 

355 
57 
62 
41 

102 
4,647 

629 
1,443 

768 
1.737 

774 
1,758 

001 
3,205 

732 
2,538 

719 

726 

750 

1,629 

700 

1,581 

1,253 

2,162 

8,624 

2,351 

10,532 

2,044 

360 

55 

63 

52 

657 

142 

21, 219 


Average  Average 

dally 

hours 

wages. 

of  labor. 

$10. 61 

7.75 

5.14 

9.2 

5.78 

9.6 

3. 63 

9.6 

L96 

8.7 

3.60 

3.14 

4.26 

3.99 

2.80 

2.27 

2.01 

2.15 

1.92 

2.23 

9.3 

2.83 

3.14 

1.90 

2.20 

1.30 

9.8 

2.00 

10.0 

L65 

10.3 

L75 

10.2 

1.08 

9.7 

L61 

9.7 

L15 

9.6 

L26 

10.3 

1.11 

9.9 

3.73 

9.3 

3.42 

6.0 

4.44 

9.0 

L91 

9.5 

2.52 

10.0 

L57 

9.3 
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MAIKE. 

ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statisticf 
for  the  State  of  Maine,  1895.  Samuel  W.  MatthewB,  Commissioner. 
237  pp. 

The  contents  of  this  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows :  Condition  of 
the  working  people,  G8  pages;  railroad  employees,  4  pages;  factories, 
mills,  and  shops  built  during  1895,  4  pages;  butter,  cheese,  and  con- 
densed milk  factories,  10  pages;  Maine's  industrial  progress  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future,  25  pages;  short  sketches  of  the  woodworking, 
oilcloth,  lime,  slate,  sardine,  and.  blueberry  industries,  37  pages; 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  34 
pages;  the  labor  laws  of  Maine,  10  pages;  report  of  the  inspector  of 
factories,  workshopSi  mines,  and  quarries,  35  pages. 

Condition  of  the  Working  People. — In  making  this  investiga- 
tion uniform  schedules  of  inquiry  were  used,  and  the  facts  were  ascer- 
tained by  special  agents,  who  visited  656  workingmen  in  18  different 
lines  of  industry.  The  following  tables  contain  the  principal  data  col- 
lected by  the  agents: 

CONDITION  OP  WORKINGMEN,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occapations. 


HEADS  OF  FAMILIES 

CarpeDters 

MaaonH 

Maaon.i'  tenders 

Painters 

Blacksniitlio 

Laliorers 

HoHtlera 

House-finiHh  makers. 

Granite  workers 

Slate  workers 

Liiuo  workers , 

Sawmill  Lands 

Cotton  mill  hands  — 
Woolen-mill  liands. . . 

Shoi'makers 

Moi'casin  makers 

Shipbuilders 

Pulp  makers 

WITHOUT  FAMIUES. 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Painters 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers 

Sawmill  hands 

Cotton -mill  hands. . . . 
Shoemakers 


Work- 
ing- 
men. 


67 
34 
15 
30 
29 
31 
18 
43 

8 
31 

9 

48 
6] 
17 
20 
21 
21 
11 


6 
8 
4 
3 
3 
13 
5 
6 


Belone- 

Belong- 
in;;;  to 
benefi- 
ciary 
organi- 
zations. 

Having 

Aver- 

in^ to 
labor 

savings 
bank 

Own- 

i    iBg 

age 
valae 

orffani- 
cations. 

ac- 
counts. 

homes. 

of 
homes. 

19 

17 

34 

42 

$1,300 

12 

11 

19 

20 

1,445 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2,950 

3 

4 

13 

8 

1,400 

1 

1 

19 

12 

1,417 

4 

9 

12 

4 

1,113 

1 

1 
9 

6 
31 

15 

1,707 

6 

3 

6 

6 

933 

4 
3 

12 
7 

833 
1,386 

6 

4 

1 

10 

13 

16 

1,131 

5 

26 

16 

14 

1.430 

2 

6 

7 

8 

1,033 

3 

8 

8 

7 

2,114 

4 

9 

3 

1,567 

ii 

11 

14 

U 

1,341 

3 

5 

960 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

500 

2 

2 

4 

Aver- 
age 
days 
lost 
daring 
year.' 


58 
56 
54 
60 
11 
48 
13 
5 
34 
84 
19 
03 
32 
24 
27 
16 
45 
24 


85 
101 
68 
18 
66 
83 
68 
43 


Wages  [  Wages 

in-     I     de- 
creased creased 


daring 
year. 


1 
1 
2 


2 

2 

4 


daring 
year. 


8 


1 
2 

4 


2 
25 


Aver- 
age so* 
nval 
esTD- 
ingBof 
head  of 
familj. 


$491.89 
601.00 
390.87 
483.10 

572.59 
375.  «1 
432.  W 

614.9 

641.S7 
376.84 
637.33 

4S0.tf 

371.43 
418.71 
605-30 
483.1; 
547.67 

43L91 


395-2 
416.  SS 
499.33 

357.  W 
|3i» 

542.30 
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WOKKIXGMEN'S  FAMILIES,  AVERAGE  EARNINGS,  ETC.,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


ccapatioBs. 


8 

mdeni 

he".!!!*'.*-'. 

flh  makATB 
orkera .... 

cers 

Kers 

anda 

!1  bands... 
ill  hands.. 

rs 

makers  ... 
9rs 

BTS  ........ 


Heads  of  families. 

Average 

persons 

Average 

Average 

in 

Number. 

daily 

annual 

family. 

wages. 

earnings. 

67 

$2.03 

$491.89 

3.79 

84 

2.51 

601.00 

4.26 

15 

1.58 

390.87 

4.33 

30 

2.13 

493. 10 

4.00 

29 

1.95 

672.59 

4.10 

31 

1.47 

375. 61 

4.32 

18 

1.25 

432.94 

4.28 

43 

2.14 

644.23 

4.07 

8 

2.41 

641.87 

5.12 

31 

1.75 

376.84 

4.16 

9 

2.25 

637.33 

4.11 

48 

1.88 

429.29 

4.10 

61 

1.35 

371.43 

4.64 

17 

1.49 

418. 71 

4.29 

20 

2.15 

605.30 

3.50 

21 

1.67 

483.19 

4.10 

21 

2.19 

547.67 

4.10 

11 

1.52 

431.  91 

4.82 

Nnmber 

assisted 

by  other 

members 

of  family. 


18 
6 
6 
6 
2 

16 
4 


3 
8 
2 
12 
27 
7 
6 
4 
4 
3 


Average 
aunti^ 

earnings 
of  other 

members 

of  family. 


j$43.51 
20.74 
59.33 
47.50 
13.79 

128. 13 
51.39 
51.16 
67.50 
45.00 
24.44 
49.  31 

136.  08 
63.82 
82. 15 
78.57 
33.38 

151.82 


Average 
annual 

income  of 
family. 


$535. 40 
621. 74 
450.20 
540.60 
586.38 
50a.  74 
484.33 
695.39 
709.37 
421.84 
661.77 
478.60 
507.51 
482  53 
687.45 
561.76 
581.05 
583.73 


:AGE  EXPENDITURES  OP  WORKINGMEN'S  FAMILIES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

em  in  this  table  is  an  average  based  on  the  number  of  families  reporting.  As  the  nnmber 
i  reporting  differs  for  the  various  items,  the  sums  of  the  items  do  not  equifl  the  average  totids 
based  on  the  total  expenditures  of  all  families.] 


pupations. 


s 

enders  . . . . 
ha 

Ish  makers 

orkers 

cers 

kern 

ands 

11  hands... 
ill  hands.. 

irs 

makers  ... 

ers 

ers 


Rent. 

Food. 

Cloth- 
ing. 

$06.61 

$93.60 

$180.76 

99.07 

212.06 

117.63 

69.08 

172.07 

91.67 

95.59 

208. 30 

93.10 

102.71 

190. 17 

109.65 

70.08 

194.35 

90.35 

78.17 

191. 50 

71.56 

101. 21 

207.  95 

85.35 

104.  00 

223.75 

133.12 

59.68 

192.94 

60.00 

75.00 

219.44 

128.33 

78.47 

194.46 

75.06 

85.00 

225.20 

99.40 

86.00 

201.  59 

77.88 

106.23 

214.  75 

128.  20 

89.33 

200.24 

76.86 

80.6'3 

161. 10 

126.90 

80.67 

2:n.55 

83.  18 

Fael 

and 

light. 


$37.25 
39.35 
37.60 
40.10 
34.45 
33.48 
4L67 
38.05 
35.25 
30.35 
37.78 
35.40 
33.93 
30.65 
43.75 
43.71 
28.71 
82.09 


Society 
dues. 


$6.12 
6.22 
5.33 
4.67 
3.82 
6.36 
3.25 
3.92 
9.17 
2.14 

10.00 
3.88 
6.96 
5.82 
6.17 
3.22 

10.79 
3.75 


Life  in- 
surance. 


$25.35 
20.11 
35.00 
26.50 
25.00 
9.25 
12.00 
21.69 
31.67 
14.67 


17.33 
16.63 
10.  OU 
16.  3H 
20.80 
36.75 


Other. 


$69.55 
89.82 
55.07 
93.87 
85.96 
60.19 
63.66 

107.91 
7L00 
67.39 
51.67 
78.67 
49.00 
44.70 

106.35 

103.00 
46. 20 

101.64 


Total. 


$428.  75 
608.38 
420.73 
508.10 
483.52 
441.23 
448.94 
514.00 
507.88 
389.16 
460.55 
441.08 
481. 36 
430.00 
571.76 
506.71 
415.57 
498.  72 


Sur- 
plus. 


$106. 65 
113  J6 

29 

82 
102 

62 

35 
181 
201 

32 
101 

87 

26 

62 
11> 

56.'!;-. 
165.48 

85.01 


47 
50 
86 
51 
39 
39 
49 
68 
2J 
63 
15 
63 
70 


lie  returns  made,  433  were  for  A^mericans  and  123  were  for  per- 
'  foreign  birth.    Of  the  556  persons  returned,  188  owned  their 

327  were  living  in  rented  dwellings,  and  41  did  not  report  on 
)int.  The  average  value  of  the  homes  owned  was  $1,349.60. 
^hree  of  the  homes  were  mortgaged,  the  average  amount  of  the 
ige  debt  being  $413.95.  Eighty-two  persons  were  members  of 
organizations,  and  131  of  beneficiary  societies.  Two  hundred 
enty-eight  had  accounts  in  savings  banks.  Three  hundred  and 
two  had  been  able  to  accumulate  savings  during  the  year,  while 

run  into  debt. 

514  heads  of  families  returned  show  an  average  income  per  family 
9.09,  or  $131.52  per  individual  member,  the  average  size  of  a 
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family  being  4.18  persons.  The  total  expenditure  per  family  was 
$466.G4,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $82.45  per  family.  The  x)riDcipal 
items  of  expenditure  per  family  were:  Eent,  $85.G8;  food,  $199.07; 
clothing,  ^94.27  J  fuel  and  light,  $36,235  society  dues,  85.68;  life  insur- 
ance, $20.55;  sundries,  $74.96. 

Eailroad  Employees. — Keturns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895, 
from  2L  railroads  in  the  State,  show  a  total  of  4,693  employees  (exclu- 
siye  of  general  officers),  and  a  wage  roll  amounting  to  $2^268,357.86. 
This  was  an  increase,  both  as  to  employees  and  wage  payments,  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Factories,  Mills,  and  Shops  Built  During  1895. — The  retumfl 
for  1895  show  a  decided  increase  of  activity  in  the  building  of  facto- 
ries, mills,  and  shops  over  the  year  1894.  There  were  102  buildings 
constructed,  repaired,  or  remodeled  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,367,800,  neces- 
sitating the  employment  of  2,797  persons.  The  items  of  total  cost  and 
persons  employed  were  more  than  double  those  for  1894.  The  infor- 
mation is  presented  by  industries,  towns,  and  counties. 

Industrial  Prooress,  etc. — In  this  chapter  is  given  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State,  the  natural 
advantages,  and  the  opportunities  offered  for  their  development. 
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Vavail  dii  Dimanche.  Volume  V,  Pays  fitningers  (Allemagne, 
Antriche,  Suisse,  Angleterre).  Rapports  prdsentes  i\  M.  le  Miuistre 
de  PIndiistrie  et  du  Travail.  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  de  I'liidus- 
tric  et  dn  Travail,  Royauine  de  Belgique.     1896.     viii,  334  pp. 

lu  Bulletin  Ko«  7  an  aocoant  was  given  of  the  investigation  under- 
iken  by  the  Belgian  labor  bureau  concerning  the  extent  of  Sunday 
ibor,  and  the  contents  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  projected  reports  were 
riefly  summarized.    The  present  report,  though  numbered  Volume  V, 
\  the  second  of  this  series  to  be  published.    It  consists  of  separate 
sports  by  different  special  agents  of  the  bureau  concerning  the  laws 
slating  to,  and  the  extent  of,  Sunday  work  in  Grermany,  Austria, 
witzcrland,  and  England.    It  being  impracticable  to  conduct  original 
ivestigations  in  these  countries,  the  reports  are  general  in  character, 
iving  the  legal  status  of  the  question  and  the  probable  extent  of  Sun- 
ay  work  as  shown  by  existing  official  or  other  publications.    From 
liese  reports  the  extent  to  which  Sunday  labor  is  prohibited  by  law  in 
ach  of  these  countries  can  be  briefly  summarized. 
In  Germany,  prior  to  the  year  1891,  Sunday  labor  was  regulated  only 
Y  the  labor  laws  of  the  individual  States  constituting  the  Empire, 
a  June  1  of  that  year,  however,  there  was  enacted  {he  imperial  indus- 
lal  law  (lieichsgewerbeordnung),  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide 
miform  system  of  labor  laws  applicable  to  the  whole  country.    The 
tulation  of  Sunday  labor  constitutes  one  of  the  important  purposes 
tliis  law. 

*or  this  purpose  a  distinction  is  made  between  industrial  and  com- 

eial  work.    As  regards  the  former^  the  general  principle  is  first  laid 

n  that  employers  of  labor  are  forbidden  to  either  compel  or  even  to 

lit  their  employees  to  work  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays.    The 

rmination  of  which  are  legal  holidays  is  left  to  the  individual  States. 

prohibition  relates  only  to  factory  work  proper.    It  therefore 

Bot  apply  to  persons  working  alone  or  aided  by  members  of  their 

es  only;  to  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  the  profes- 

or  liberal  arts,  etc.;  to  concert,  theater,  hotel,  restaurant,  or 

ortation  employees;  or  to  such  persons  as  seamstresses  who  go 

houses  of  their  clients  to  work.    It  should  be  remarked,  however, 

\e  labor  of  all  of  these  persons  may  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 

ividnal  States. 

is  general  prohibition  of  factory  work  it  was  found  necessary  to 
number  of  exceptions.    The  federal  council  is  in  the  first  place 

4% 
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permitted  to  exempt  from  this  prohibition  those  indastries,  such  as 
blast  farnaces,  which  must  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly  and  those 
which  can  be  prosecuted  only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Sec- 
ondly, exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  all  necessary  M^ork,  such  as 
guarding  buildings,  urgent  repair  work,  and  where  the  public  interest 
demands  that  it  should  be  prosecuted  without  intermission. 

In  commercial  establishments  all  work  is  prohibited  during  the  first 
days  of  the  three  holidays  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  and 
limited  to  five  hours  on  all  ordinary  holidays  and  Sundays.  Under 
commercial  establishments  are  included  wholesale  as  well  as  retail 
stores,  banking,  insurance,  and  similar  institutions.  The  individual 
States  can  restrict  these  hours  still  further  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  All 
peddling  or  soliciting  of  trade  at  the  residences  of  the  people  is  pro> 
hibited  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Exceptions  to  these  regulations  are  made  in  the  case  of  those  estab- 
lishments which  should  continue  work  in  order  to  satisfy  the  daily  needs 
of  the  people.  It  is  also  permitted  that  the  hours  of  labor  on  certain 
Sundays  preceding  holidays,  when  trade  is  particularly  active,  may  be 
increased  to  a  maximum  of  ten  hours. 

It  had  been  provided  that  the  law  of  June  1, 1891,  should  not  go  into 
operation  until  so  ordered  by  an  imperial  ordinance.  The  preparation 
of  the  various  regulations  concerning  the  excepted  industries,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  law  should  be  enforced,  etc.,  required  a  considerable 
preliminary  consideration.  The  law,  therefore,  was  not  put  into  force 
'  until  July  1, 1892,  as  regards  commercial  enterprises,  and  April  1, 18^^ 
as  regards  industrial.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  left  to  the  local 
police  of  each  Stale.  There  is  naturally,  therefore,  a  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  strictness  with  which  it  is  enforced.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  enforced  strictly  in  large  cities  and  less  so  in  smaller 
places.  The  Prussian  Government  has  undertaken  an  investigation 
concerning  the  results  of  this  law,  but  no  report  has  as  yet  been 
X)ublished. 

In  Austria  the  performance  of  labor  on  Sunday  is  now  regulated  by 
the  law  of  June  21,  1894,  which  prohibits  all  but  absolutely  indispen- 
sable work  in  mines  during  twenty-four  hours  on  Sunday,  the  law  of 
April  28, 1895,  prohibiting  peddling  on  Sunday,  and  the  law  of  Janu- 
ary 16,  1895,  relating  to  Sunday  work  in  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments.  It  is  this  last  law  which  constitutes  the  general  code 
concerning  Sunday  work. 

As  in  Germany,  the  principle  is  first  enunciated  that  all  labor  on 
Sunday  is  prohibited  except  in  certain  cases.  In  all  industrial  work 
there  is  permitted  such  work  on  Sundays  as  can  not  well  be  deferred? 
or  can  not  be  done  on  week  days  during  the  regular  operations  of  tb« 
establishments.  The  employers,  however,  must  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  such  work,  showing  its  necessity,  etc.,  which  can  be  inspected  at  any 
time  by  the  factory  inspectors.    In  the  second  place,  the  power  is  giv^ 
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to  the  Gk)vernmeut  to  except  by  special  order  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  those  industries  which  from  their  natare  should  be  carried  on  with- 
oat  interruption.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  only  such  work  as  is 
actually  necessary  can  be  done,  all  collateral  work  not  profiting  from 
the  exception.  Finally,  the  regulation  of  all  such  industries  as  the 
handling  of  perishable  food  products,  etc.,  is  left  to  the  individual 
states  or  provinces. 

In  all  commercial  establishments  work  is  permitted  on  Sundays 
during  six  hours,  which  can  be  extended  to  ten  hours  for  those  Sun- 
days preceding  holidays.  Transportation  work  is  left  practically  unreg- 
ulated. 

In  Switzerland  Sunday  work  has  long  been  regulated  by  numerous 
enactments  on  the  part  of  the  confederation,  the  cantons,  and  the 
municipalities.  Of  these  the  most  imx>ortant  is  the  federal  law  of  1877. 
Prior  to  this  date  there  was  no  general  law  relating  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, though  all  but  three  of  the  twenty-one  cantons  and  four  half 
cantons  had  regulated  Sunday  work  in  some  way. 

The  law  of  1877  was  a  general  factory  act  relating  to  a  great  many 
I>oints  other  than  that  of  Sunday  work.  Its  provisions  were  made 
applicable  only  to  those  establishments  employing  more  than  25  per- 
sons; to  those  presenting  the  manifest  character  of  factories;  to  those 
offering  exceptional  dangers  to  the  life  or  health  of  their  employees, 
and  to  those  employing  persons  under  18  years  of  age,  or  using 
mechanical  motors,  or  presenting  conditions  especially  dangerous  to 
life  or  health,  provided  they  employ  five  or  more  persons.  Although 
an  amendment,  passed  in  1891,  subjected  all  industrial  establishments 
in  which  10  persons  were  employed  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  it  will 
l)e  seen,  nevertheless,  that  all  employees  of  small  shops  and  those  work- 
ing at  home  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

The  articles  relating  to  Sunday  work  provide  (1)  that  the  work  of  all 
^women,  no  matter  what  their  age,  is  prohibited  on  Sundays;  (2)  that 
tihe  work  of  minors  under  18  years  of  age  is  prohibited  on  Sundays, 
except  in  certain  specified  industries,  and  (3)  that  tlie  work  of  adults 
is  prohibited  on  Sundays,  except  in  certain  industries  and  in  certain 
cases  of  euiergency  in  all  industries. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  women  of  all  ages  the  prohibition  of  Sun- 
day work  is  absolute.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
large  class  of  women  working  in  small  shops  or  at  home  is  not  reached 
by  this  law.    In  the  case  of  minors  the  exceptions  provided  for  relate 
to  those  industries  requiring  uninterrupted  work.      For  adults  the 
exceptions  are  the  same  as  for  minors,  and  in  addition  certain  work 
<lemaiided  by  public  necessity  or  the  nature  of  the  industry.    In  all 
^kese  eases  it  is  required  that  it  should  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
BHchwork  is  necessary;  that  those  employed  shall  work  only  every 
other  Sunday;  that  the  duration  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eleven  hours, 
*^d  that  the  employed  shall  work  of  their  own  free  will. 
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Tht^re  is  no  federal  law  regalatiug  Sanday  work  in  commercial  estab- 
lishments. As  regards  the  transportation  industry,  the  law  of  Jane  27, 
1890,  requires  that  the  railroad  companies  shall  give  to  all  of  their 
employees  fifty-two  free  days,  of  which  seventeen  at  least  mast  fall  upon 
Sunday,  and  that  no  deduction  from  wages  shall  be  made  for  the  dajB 
not  worked.  The  transportation  of  all  freight,^with  the  exceptiou  of 
that  requiring  immediate  transport,  is  forbidden. 

In  England  the  regulation  of  Sanday  labor  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
general  factory  legislation  as  expressed  in  the  acts  of  1878,  1883,  1891, 
and  1895.  As  in  all  British  factory  legislation,  a  clear  distinction  is 
made  between  the  labor  of  adult  males  and  that  of  women,  yoong 
persons,  and  children.  ^'A  < child'  means  a  person  between  11  and 
14  years  of  age;  a '  young  person '  means  a  i>erson  between  14  and  18 
years  of  age;  a  ^  woman '  means  a  woman  18  years  of  age  and  upward.'' 
The  right  of  adult  males  to  work  on  Sanday  is  left  practically  unabridged, 
while  the  labor  of  the  latter  class  is  subjected  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  regulation. 

It  is  provided  that  no  woman,  young  jyerson,  or  child  can  be  employed 
on  Sunday  in  any  factory  or  workshop  except  in  certain  special  oases 
provided  for  by  law.  These  exceptions  relate  to  necessary  repair  work, 
the  caring  for  fish  on  their  arrival,  and  to  the  Jews,  who  are  x>ermitted 
to  work  on  Sunday,  provided  they  observe  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest 

In  addition  to  the  prohibition  of  Sanday  work,  the  law  provides  for 
the  general  observance  of  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  on  certain  fete 
days,  and  on  four  days  designated  as  bank  holidays.  There  are  r^rioas 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Staiistik  dea  Deutschen  Eeichs.  Ergdnzung  -:«» 
ViertenHeft.  Die  heschd/tigungslosenArbeitnelunerim  Deutschen  Rtich 
am  14.  Juni  und  2,  Dezemher  1895,  Jahrgaug  189G.  Herausgege- 
ben  vom  kaiserlichen  statistischen  Amt.     2G*y  89  pp. 

This  is  a  census  of  the  unemployed  in  the  German  Empire,  publislicd 
as  a  supplement  to  the  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  imperial  statistical 
bureau.  On  the  occasion  of  the  census  enumeration  of  occupations, 
June  14,  1895,  and  again  when  the  population  census  was  taken  on 
December  2,  1895,  the  enumeration  schedules  contained  inquiries  in 
which  persons  of  the  employee  class  were  asked  to  state  whether  or 
not  they  were,  at  the  time,  employed;  if  unemployed,  how  long,  ^^ 
whether  or  not  their  present  idleness  was  due  to  temporary  disability. 
The  inquiry  covered  all  males  and  females  of  the  employee  class.  I^ 
did  not  include  housewives  without  any  other  si)ecial  calling,  persons i" 
the  civil  or  military  service  who  were  pensioned  or  the  widows  of  snch 
persons,  or  the  recipients  of  accident  and  invalidity  pensions  who  were 
totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

The  results  of  the  enumeration  showed  that  there  were  299,352  persons 
out  of  work  on  June  14,  and  771,005  on  December  2, 1895.    There  were, 
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therefore,  471,653,  or  157.56  per  cent,  more  persons  uuemployed  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  time.  Comparing  these  fig  ares  with  the  total 
population  on  the  two  dates  named,  it  was  found  that  0.58  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  were  out  of  employment  in  the  summer  and  1.48 
-per  c^nt  in  the  winter  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons,  by  industries,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  of  June  14, 1895,  belonged  to  the  employee 
class,  and  the  i)er  cent  that  the  number  of  unemx)loyed  at  that  time  and 
on  December  2,  1895,  was  of  this  total.  Persons  engaged  in  domestic 
and  i)er8onal  service,  and  those  employed  in  the  State,  communal,  and 
church  service  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  THE  EMPLOYEE  CLASS  OUT  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT JUNE  U  AND  DECEMBER  2,  1895,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


ApricDltnre,  pardcning,  and  live  stock 

Forestry  and  flsheries 

Mining,  smeltingf  and  salt  and  peat  extomction. 

Stonework  and  earthenware 

Metal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  instmments,  ct<! 

Chemicals 

Forestry  products,  lighting  materials,  grease, 
oils,  and  Tarnishes 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather 

Woodenware  and  carrcd  goods 

Food  products 

Clothmg 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  scnlptnre,  decoration,  and  artistic 
workbf  all  kinds 

Factory  hands,  artissns,  etc.,  of  whom  the  in- 
dustry can  not  be  classified 

Commercial  parsaits 

Insurance 

Transportation 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Total 


Persons  out  of  employment. 


Persons 
in  the 

June  14,  1893. 

December  2,  1895. 

employee 
class,  tfune 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

14,  1895. 

Number. 

of  total 
em- 

Number. 

of  total 
em- 

ployees. 

ployees. 

5,607,313 

37,144 

0.66 

203. 240 

3.02 

116.713 

1,394 

1.19 

5,551 

4.70 

564,922 

8.312 

1.47 

11,487 

2.03 

468. 489 

0.872 

1.47 

26.904 

6.70 

710,775 

20,834 

2.89 

27,015 

3.75 

304. 4G3 

7,828 

2.57 

10,485 

3.44 

92,f>82 

1,797 

1.94 

2,118 

2.29 

33,  lie 

796 

2.09 

1.045 

2.74 

878. 494 

14,  424 

L64 

16,833 

L92 

121,526 

3, 1.58 

2.60 

3.475 

2.86 

123, 914 

4.292 

3.46 

7,480 

6.04 

450,229 

13,3«3 

2.93 

18,  257 

4.00 

656,  970 

21, 465 

3.27 

28.553 

4.35 

775,671 

24,317 

3.13 

42, 078 

5.42 

1. 151.  851 

33,008 

2.87 

179,797 

15.01 

100,536 

4,454 

4.18 

4,667 

4.88 

18,765 

674 

3.59 

1,034 

5.51 

28,542 

1,415 

4.90 

10,177 

35.06 

626,037 

22,048 

3.52 

26,334 

4.20 

18,  216 

274 

L50 

315 

1.73 

533, 150 

6,927 

1.80 

10,230 

3.04 

316,  951 

8,061 

2.54 

15,003 

4.92 

13, 725, 825 

242,857 

1.77 

658,750 

4.80 

The  table  sliows  that  the  total  number  of  unemployed  June  14, 1805, 
vas  1.77  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
employee  class,  while  on  December  2,  1895,  it  was  4.80  per  cent.  The 
largest  i>ercentage  of  unemployed  on  each  of  these  dates,  namely,  4.96 
and  35.CC  per  cent,  respectively,  was  among  factory  hands,  artisans, 
etc.  Aside  from  this  class  of  unemployed,  the  percentages  were  largest 
in  the  printing  and  publishing,  the  painting  and  decorating,  the  com- 
mercial, and  the  leather  industries  in  the  summer  time,  and  in  the 
building  trades,  the  leather,  the  stonework  and  earthenware,  and  the 
painting  and  decorating  industries  in  the  winter  time.  The  percent- 
ages of  unemployed  were  smallest  in  the  agricultural,  gardening,  and 
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live  stocky  the  forestry  and  fisheries,  and  the  transportation  indastries 
in  the  snmmer,  and  in  the  insorauce,  the  textile,  and  the  mining  and 
smelting  indastries  in  the  winter  time. 

With  respect  to  the  canse  of  nonemployment,  bnt  two  divisions  were 
made,  namely,  those  who  were  idle  on  account  of  temx>orary  disability, 
snch  as  illness,  and  those  out  of  employment  for  other  reasons.  The 
returns  showed  that  of  the  209,352  unemployed  on  June  14,  1895, 
120,348,  or  40.20  per  cent,  were  idle  on  account  of  disability,  while 
179,004,  or  59.80  per  cent,  were  unemployed  for  other  reasons.  The 
December  returns  showed  a  much  greater  difference.  Out  of  a  total 
of  771,005  unemployed  on  December  2,  1895,  217,365,  or  only  28.19 
per  cent,  owed  their  idleness  to  temporary  disability,  while  553,640, 
or  71.81  per  cent,  were  out  of  employment  on  account  of  other  caases. 
The  following  table  shows  this  division  with  respect  to  causes  for  each 
industry: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  JUNE  14  AND  DBCEM- 
BER  2,  1895,  BY  INDUSTRIES  Al^D  CAUSE  OF  NONEMPLOYMENT. 


1 11  (Ins  tries. 


Affricultaits  gardening,  and 
live  stock 

Forestry  and  fisheries 

Mining,  smelting,  etc 

Stonework  and  earthenware 

Metal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  etc 

Chemicals 

Forestry  products,  etc 

TextiL'S 

Paper 

Leather 

Wooden  ware    and    carved 
goo<ls 

Food  prodacts 

Clotlung 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  artiHtic  work,  etc. . 

Factory     hands,    artisans, 
etc.,  not  cIamsI  fied 

Com  niennal  pursuits 

Insurance  

Transportation 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Domestic  and  personal  serv- 
ice   

Employees   in    State,  com- 
munal, and  church  service . 

Total 


June  14, 1885. 


Temporary 
disaoility. 


Num- 
ber. 


18, 702 

632 

5.G90 

3,8H 

8.115 

3.201 

897 

393 

7,887 

1.383 

1,437 

5.295 
7,161 

7,851 

13.600 

1,607 

208 


Per 
cent. 


50.35 
45.34 
68.46 
55.  50 
38.95 
40.89 
49.92 
49.37 
54.68 
43.79 
33.48 

30.62 
33. 36 
32.29 
41.20 
30. 08 
30.86 


Other  causes. 


688  48.62 

6,182  28.04 

71  25.91 

2,764  39.90 

2.113  26.21 

18,914  37.96 

1,743  26.12 


Num- 
ber. 


18, 442 

762 

2,622 

3,058 

12.719 

4,627 

900 

403 

6,537 

1,775 

2,855 


Per 
cent. 


49.65 
54.66 
31.54 
44.50 
61.05 
59.11 
50.08 
50.63 
45.32 
56.21 
66.52 


8,068  60.38 
14,304  66.64 
16.466;  67.71 
19.408   58.80 


2,847 
466 

727 


63.92 
69.14 

51.38 


15,866,  71.96 

203  74.09 

4,10:)  60.10 

5,948'  73.79 


30,907 
4,931 


120,348,  40.20,  179,004 


62.04 
73.88 


59.80 


December  2, 1895. 


Temporary 
disaoility. 


Num- 
ber. 


44,906 
1.419 
8,065 
6.349 

10. 917 
4,212 
],062 
551 1 
9.110 
1,702 
2,164 

7,224 

0,607 

14,096 

34. 670 

1,803, 

322 


Per 
cent. 


Other  CAuses. 


Pensons 
unemployed 
in  December 

perlOU 
un^ployed 

in  Jane. 


Num- 
ber. 


22.09 

25.56 

70.21 

23.55 

40.41 

40.17 

50. 14i 

52,73, 

54. 12 

48.08 

28. 01 

I 
30.57 
33.66* 
33.  .'iO 
19.29 
38.63, 
31.14' 


Per 

cent 


158.340 

4,132 

3.422 

20,615 

16.008 

6,273 

1,056 

494 

7,723 

1,773. 

5.322, 

11,033; 

18. 1M6' 

27,982 

145, 121 

2,864 

712 


4. 086!  48. 90'  5. 191 

8.008:  30.41,  18,326 

88*  27.041  227 

4.627|  28.511  11.603 

8.765'  24.13  11.838 

I 

35,405   34.16'  68.423 


77.91 
74.44 
29.79 
76.45 
59.59 
59.83 
49.86 
47.27 
45.88 
51.  C2 
71.09 

60.43 
66.35 
66.50 
80  71 
61.37 
68.86 


Tem- 
porary Other 

diss-'  |CSUM8> 

bility. 


240. 11 
224. 53 
141.74 
166.47 
134.53 
131.58 
U&39 
140.20 
115.51 
123.07! 
150.59 


838.M 
542. » 
130.51 
674.13 
12«.57 
I3i57 
117.  SJ 
J22.M 
118.14 

1^41 


136.43.  I36.7S 
134. 1«;  13145 
179. 54j  laS.M 
254.97  747  74 
11120  100. « 
154.81:  152. :» 


2,211   26.52 


217.365   28.10 


6.126 


553,640 


51.01  734.71;  714.J 
60.59  129.54  IISJ 
72.06  123.94  111.; 
71.49  167.40  278.3 
75.87   17&18|  1»« 

65.84'  187.67  21* 
73.48  126.85  1«|3 
71.81   180.61,  »»' 2* 


The  largest  percentage  of  unemployed  on  acooant  of  temporary  dw- 
ability,  both  in  tbe  summer  and  in  the  winter  time,  was  found  in  the 
mining  and  smelting  industries,  namely^  68.46  per  cent  and  70^1  P^' 
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cent,  respectively.  In  the  stonework  and  earthenware,  the  textile,  and 
the  agricultural,  gardening,  and  live-stock  industries  in  June,  and  in 
the  textile,  the  forestry,  and  the  chemical  industries  in  December, 
over  one-half  of  the  unemployed  also  owed  their  idleness  to  temporary 
disability.  The  cases  where  causes  other  than  temporary  disability 
were  responsible  for  nonemjUoyment  were  found  to  be  most  i)revalent 
among  employees  in  the  insurance,  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industries, 
the  State,  communal,  and  church  service,  and  the  (commercial  pursuits 
in  the  summer,  and  among  those  engaged  in  the  building  trades,  the 
agricultural,  gardening,  and  live-stock,  and  the  stonework  and  earthen- 
ware Industries  in  the  winter  time. 

The  duration  of  nonemployment  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  was 
found  to  be  over  two  weeks  in  the  greater  number  of  ascertained  cases 
both  in  June  and  in  December.  The  proportion  of  those  unemployed 
over  two  weeks  was  slightly  greater  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter 
time.  The  following  table  shows,  by  groups  of  industries,  the  number 
of  days  i^ersons  out  of  employment-  for  causes  other  than  temporary 
disability  had  been  unemployed  at  the  time  the  enumerations  were 
taken: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENX  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  CAUSES  OTHER 
THAN  TEMPORARY  DISABILITY  JUNE  14  AND  DECEMBER  2,  1895,  BY  NUMBER  OF 
DAYS  UNEMPLOYED. 


Day«  anemployed 

at  time  of 

enameratioii. 


JUKI  14. 

1  or  nnder 

2  to  7 

8  to  14 

15  to  28 

29  to  90 

91  or  over 

Unknown 

ToUd 

DioniBKB  2. 

1  or  raider 

2  to  7 

8  to  14 

15  to  28 

29  to  90 

•1  OT  over 

TTnknown 

Total 


five  stopk     '     maniitac- 
%^IIi'^  building 


Num- 
ber. 


322 
2,007 
3,235 

1,  492: 

2,638 
2,171 
7,339 


19,204 


3,969 
16.804 
45.968 
86.  077 
38,813 

6.868 
13, 973 


Per 
cent. 


1.68 
10.45 
16.84 

7.77 
13.74 
11.30 
38.22 


Num> 
ber. 


1.078 
10, 119 
23.060 
12, 192 
21, 116 
13.572 
16,645 


Per 
cent. 


Commerce 
and  trans- 
portation. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


1.10 
10.35 
23.58 
12.47 
21.60 
13.88 
17.t)2 


277 
2.208 
5,265 
2,522 
7,295 
5,196 
3,417 


100. 00'  97, 782  100. 00  26, 180 


2.44 
10.34 
28.29 
22.21 
23.89 
4.23 
8.60 


8, 145 
40, 320 
83, 993 
45,290 
61,  2:^0 
18,200 
17,  432 


2.97  1.275 

14.68  4,662 

30.58  8,219 

16.491  5,313 
22.3U|13,633 

6.63  6,679 

6.35  2,213 


162, 472  100. 00  274, 625  100.  00  41, 994 


1. 

8. 
20. 

9. 
27. 
19. 
13. 


06 
43 
11 
63 
87 
85 
05 


Domestic 

and 
personal 
service. 


State, 

communal, 

and  church 

service. 


Num- 
ber. 


401 
2,906 
7,291 
3,179 
6,865 
3,360 
6,905 


100. 00  30,  907 


3.04  2,243 
11.10  8,352 
19. 57  16, 192 
12.65  10,797 


Per 
cent. 


1.30 
9.40 
23.59 
10.29 
22.21 
10.87 
22. 34 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


100.00 


26 
231 
808 
397 

1,484 
957 

1,028 


4,931 


32.46 

15.91 

5.27 


100.00 


16, 9151 
6, 052' 
7,  8721 


3.28 
12.21 
23.66 
15. 78 
24.72 

8.85 
11.50 


159 
451 
834 
697 
2,210 
1,252 
523 


0..53 
4.68 
16.39 
8.05 
30.09 
19.41 
20.85 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


I 


2,104 
17, 471 
39. 659i 
19. 782 
39,  398 
25.  256 
35, 334 


1.17 
9.76 
22.16 
11.05 
22.01 
14.11 
19.74 


100.00,179,004  100.00 


68,423100.00;  6.120 


2.59 
7.36 
13.61 
11.38 
30.08 
20.  44 
8.54 


15, 791  2. 85 

70,589'  12.75 

155,2061  28.03 

!  98,1801  17.74 

132,810;  23.99 

39,0r»l'  7.05 

42, 013 1  7.  59 


100.00 


553,640  100.00 


The  duration  of  nonemployment  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  employees 

in  the  State,  commanal,  and  charch  service  and  those  engaged  in  the 

commercial  and  transportation  industries,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 

and  least  among  those  engaged  in  the  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
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building  industries  in  the  winter,  and  the  agricultural,  gardening,  lire 
stock,  forestry,  and  fisheries  industries  in  the  summer  time. 

As  regards  the  ages  of  the  unemployed,  it  was  found  there  was  an 
excess  of  younger  over  older  j^ersons.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  tliat 
young  persons  are  more  numerous  in  the  employee  class.  It  may  also 
be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  young,  inexj)erienced  workers  are  more 
liable  to  dismissal  than  those  of  maturer  age.  In  the  summer  over 
one-half  and  in  the  winter  only  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  unem- 
ployed were  from  14  to  30  years  of  age.  The  following  table  shows  the 
ages  of  the  unemployed  by  sexes: 

NUMBEK  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  JUNE  U  AND 

DECEMBER  2,  1895,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Age. 


JUNE  li. 

14  to  20  years 

20  to  30  years 

30  to  50  years 

50  to  70  years 

70  yeare'or  over 

Total 

DECEUBER  2. 

14  to  20  years 

20  to  3U  years 

30  to  50  years 

60  to  70  3'earB 

70  ye.iTB  or  over 

Total.  


Males. 

40. 513 

67, 081 

69,621 

35,658 

4,830 

218, 003 

95,653 

159,  304 

181,499 

103,390 

10,  732 

553, 578 

Per  cent. 


18.53 
31.10 
31.85 
10.31 
2.21 


Females. '  Per  cent.     Total. 


20,268 
31,494 
17,139 
10. 410 
1,438 


100.  00    80,  749 


17.28 
28.78 
33.33 
18.67 
1.94 


100.00 


49.145 
72,  695 
53.608 
38,  523 
3,456 


25.10 
39.00 
21.23 
12.89 
1.78 


60.781 
99.475 
86.760 
46,068 
6.268 


100.00     299.352 


22.60  i  144.798 
33.43  I  231.999 


24.66 

17.72 

1.59 


238, 107 

141.913 

14,188 


217, 427 


100.00  ,  771.005 


Percent 


20. » 
33.21 
2gM 
15. » 
2  10 


100  OO 


1R78 
30.  M 

30.  a 


Of  the  whole  number  of  unemployed  104,520,  or  34.92  per  cent,  v-ere 
heads  of  families  at  the  time  of  the  June  enumeration.  In  December 
the  number  of  heads  of  families  was  proportionately  greater,  namely, 
317,282,  or  41.15  per  cent  of  the  unemployed. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  heads  of  families  and  their 
dependents  for  each  group  of  industries: 

HEADS  OF   FAMILIES  OCT  OF   EMPLOYMENT   AND   THEIR  DEPENDENTS,   JUNE  14 

AND  DECEMBER  2,  1895,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Industriea. 


JUNE  14. 

AKricultnrc,  canloniDg,  live  stock. 

forestry,  an«  fisheriea 

Mining;,  ~  smelting,    mannfacturea, 

and  building  trades 

Comnierco  and  transportatitm 

Domt*iitic  and  personal  service 

State,  communal,  and  church  service 

Total 

DECBMUER  2. 

Acricnltnre.  gardening,  live  stock, 
forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining,  smelting,  manufactures, 
and  building  trades 

Conimcrco  aniltransportatlou 

Dome.<4tic  and  personal  service 

State,  communal,  and  church  service 

• 

Total 


Heads  of  families  out  of 
employment. 


Males. 


13, 349 

54,603 
9,690 
9,059 
1,310 


59,913 

160, 7T,2 

17,  345 

26. 861 

1,681 


266,552 


Females. 


4,054 

5.568 
468 

4,995 
425 


88,110         16,410 


27,292 

10, 801 
778 

11,363 
496 


50,  730 


Total. 


18, 303 

60,261 

10, 167 

14.054 

1,735 


Their  dependents. 


Wives. 


9,345 

42,  718 

7,780 

6,799 

974 


Children 
under 

14  years 
pi  age. 


104,  520 

67,  625 

87,  205 

45, 225 

171,  553 

18,123 

38, 224 

2,177 

134,985 

14,  608 

21,605 

1,304 

317, 282 

217,727 

17. 012 

81.  330 

13,220 

13.  601 

1,572 


Others.    Total 


3,645  I      30,002 


11,054 

1,704 

2,003 

350 


135, 108 

22,  722 

22,  463 

2.896 


126,750     18,810       213,191 


96,235 

15,732 

260. 672 

24,  612 

42,  718 

2,043 

34, 407 

3,151 

5,577 

372 

426,  280 

59,  239 

157, 192 

430.064 

42,  371 

69,900 

3,719 

703, 246 


The  table  shows  that  the  number  of  dependents  was  213,191,  or  2.04 
for  each  head,  in  the  summer,  and  703,246,  or  2.22  per  head  of  family, 
in  the  winter  time.  Of  the  former,  67,625  were  wives,  126,750  were 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  18,816  were  otherwise  dependent. 
Of  the  latter,  217,727  were  wives,  426,280  were  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  and  59,239  were  otherwise  dependent.  It  appears  from  these 
figures  that,  in  general,  where  heads  of  families  were  found  to  be  out  of 
employment,  the  number  of  dei)cndent  children  was  comparatively 
small,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  employees  with  large  families  exer- 
cise greater  care  in  securing  and  retaining  steady  employment.  There 
were  16,410  female  heads  of  families  out  of  employment  in  the  summer, 
and  50,730  in  the  winter  time. 
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''This  subject,  began  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continued  in  sncceesive  issues,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  arcrepro- 
d'.Kcd  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated  when  short  by  qnot:^f  ion  marks,  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDEE  8TATUTOKY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Attorneys'  Fees  in  Suits 
FOR  Wages,  etc. — Gulf^  C,  and  JSantu  Fe  By.  Co.  v.  UUw,  17  Supreme 
Court  Reporter y  page  255. — This  case  was  brought  up  from  the  supreme 
court  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  error. 

On  April  5,  1889,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  passed  an  act 
containing  the  following  language: 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
that  after  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect,  any  person  in  this  State 
having  a  valid  bona  fide  claim  for  personal  services  rendered  or  labor 
done,  or  for  damages,  or  for  overcharges  on  freight,  or  claims  for  stock 
killed  or  injured  by  the  train  of  any  railway  company,    •    •    •    and 
the  amount  of  such  claim  does  not  exceed  $50,  may  present  the  same, 
verified  by  his  affidavit,  for  payment  to  such  corporation,   •    •    •  aod 
if,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such  presentation,  such  claim 
has  not  been  paid  or  satisfied,  he  may  immediately  institute  suit  thereon 
in  the  proper  court;   and  if  he  shall  finally  establish  his  claim,  and 
obtain  judgment  for  the  full  amount  thereof,    •     •     •     he  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount  of  such  claim  and  all  costs  of  suit,  and 
in  addition  thereto  all  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  provided  he  has  an 
attorney  employed  in  his  case,  not  to  exceed  $10,  to  be  assessed  and 
awarded  by  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  issue."    Supp.  Sayles'  Eev. 
Civ.  St.,  p.  768,  art.  4266  a. 

On  October  9, 1890,  defendant  in  error  (Ellis)  commenced  this  action 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  recover  $50  for  a  colt  killed  by  the 
railway  company.  The  complaint  alleged  presentation  and  nonpay- 
ment, as  required  by  the  act,  and  demanded  $10  attorney  fee.  The 
company  answered,  admitting  everything  except  the  claim  for  the 
attorney  fee.  The  case  passed,  after  judgment  in  favor  of  the  pl«^* 
tiff  for  the  amount  claimed  and  an  attorney  fee  of  $10,  through  the 
district  court  and  the  court  of  civil  appeals,  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  by  which,  on  May  10,  1894,  the  judgment  against  the  rail- 
way company  was  affirmed.  To  reverse  said  judgment  the  company 
sued  out  a  writ  of  error  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
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which  rendered  its  decision  January  18,  1897,  and  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  and  it  is  given  below  in  part: 

The  single  question  in  this  case  is  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
allowing  attorney  fees.  The  contention  is  that  it  operates  to  deprive 
the  railroad  companies  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
denies  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  in  that  it  singles  them 
out  of  all  citizens  and  corporations,  and  requires  them  to  pay  in  certain 
cases  attorney  fees  to  the  parties  successfully  suing  them,  while  it  gives 
to  them  no  like  or  corresponding  benefit.  Only  against  railroad  com- 
panies is  such  exaction  made,  and  only  in  certain  cases. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  considered  this  statute  as  a  whole, 
and  held  it  valid,  and  as  such  it  is  presented  to  us  for  consideration. 
Considered  as  such,  it  is  simply  a  statute  imposing  a  penalty  upon 
railroad  corporations  for  a  failure  to  pay  certain  debts.  No  individuals 
are  thus  punished,  and  no  other  corporations.  The  act  singles  out  a 
certain  class  of  debtors,  and  punishes  them  when,  for  like  delinquencies, 
it  punishes  no  others.  They  are  not  treated  as  other  debtors,  or  equally 
withother  debtors.  They  can  not  appeal  to  the  courts,  as  otherlitigants, 
under  like  conditions,  and  with  like  protection.  If  litigation  terminates 
adversely  to  them,  they  are  mulcted  in  the  attorney's  fees  of  the  suc- 
cessful plaintift';  if  it  terminates  in  their  favor,  they  recover  no  attorney's 
fees.  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  they  are  punished  only 
when  adjudged  to  be  in  the  wrong.  They  do  not  enter  the  courts  upon 
equal  terms.  They  must  pay  attorney's  fees  if  wrong.  They  do  not 
recover  any  if  right;  while  their  adversaries  recover  if  right,  and  pay 
nothing  if  wrong.  In  the  suits,  therefore,  to  which  they  are  [)arties, 
they  are  discriminated  against,  and  are  not  treated  as  others.  They  do 
not  stand  equal  before  the  law.  They  do  not  receive  its  equal  pro- 
tection.   All  this  is  obvious  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  statute. 

It  is  true,  the  amount  of  the  attorney's  fee  which  may  be  charged  is 
small,  but,  if  the  State  has  the  power  to  thus  mulct  them  in  a  small 
amount,  it  has  equal  power  to  do  so  in  a  larger  sum.  The  matter  of 
amount  does  not  determine  the  question  of  right,  and  the  party  who 
has  a  legal  right  may  insist  upon  it,  if  only  a  shilling  be  involved. 

While  good  faith  and  a  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  on  the  part 
of  a  legislature  are  to  be  presumed,  yet  to  carry  that  presumption  to 
the  extent  of  always  holding  that  tliere  must  be  some  undisclosed  and 
unknown  reason  for  subjecting  certain  individuals  or  corporations  to 
hostile  and  discriminating  legislation  is  to  make  the  protecting  clauses 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  in  no  manner 
restraining  State  action. 

It  is  well  settled  that  corporations  are  persons  within  the  provisions 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of -the  United  States, 
The  rights  and  securities  guaranteed  to  persons  by  that  instrument  can 
not  be  disregarded  in  respect  to  those  artificial  entities  called  '^  corpora- 
tions" any  more  than  they  can  be  in  respect  to  the  individuals  who  are 
equitable  owners  of  the  property  belonging  to  such  corporations.  A 
State  has  no  more  power  to  deny  to  corporations  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law  than  it  has  to  individual  citizens.  But  it  is  said  that  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  withhold  from 
States  the  power  of  classification,  and  that,  if  the  law  deals  alike  with 
all  of  a  certain  class,  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  a  denial  of 
equal  protection.    While,  as  a  general  proposition,  this  is  undeniably 
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true,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  such  classification  cau  not  be  made  arbi- 
trarily. The  State  may  not  say  that  all  white  men  may  be  subjectetl  to 
the  payment  of  the  attorney's  fees  of  parties  successfully  suing  them, 
and  all  black  men  not.  It  may  not  say  that  all  men  beyond  a  certain  age 
shall  be  alone  thus  subjected,  or  all  men  possessed  of  a  certain  wealtb. 
These  are  distinctions  which  do  not  furnish  any  proper  basis  for  tbo 
attempted  classification.  That  must  always  rest  upon  some  dilFerence 
Avhich  bears  a  reasonable  and  just  relation  to  the  act  in  respect  to  whicb 
the  classification  is  proposed,  and  can  never  be  made  arbitrarily,  and 
without  any  such  basis. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  penalty  is  cast  only  upon  corporations,  that  to 
them  special  privileges  are  granted,  and  therefore  ux>on  them  special 
burdens  may  be  imposed,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  s*iy  that  the  pen- 
alty is  not  imposed  upon  all  corporations.  The  burden  does  not  go 
with  the  privilege.  Only  railroads  of  all  corporations  are  selected  to 
bear  this  penalty.    The  rule  of  equality  is  ignored. 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  corporations  are  chartered  for  charitable, 
educational,  or  religious  purposes,  and  abundant  reason  for  not  visiting 
them  with  a  penalty  for  the  nonpayment  of  debts  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  their  chartered  privileges  are  not  given  for  pecuniary  profit  But 
the  penalty  is  not  imposed  upon  all  business  corporations,  all  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  private  gain.  The  banking  corporations,  the  manu- 
facturing corporations,  and  others  like  them  are  exempt.  Further,  tbe 
penalty  is  imposed,  not  upon  all  corporations  charged  with  the  quasi 
public  duty  of  transportation,  but  only  upon  those  charged  with  a  par- 
ticular form  of  that  duty.  So  the  classification  is  not  based  on  any 
idea  of  special  privileges  by  way  of  incorporation,  nor  of  sx)ecial  privi- 
leges given  thereby  for  the  purposes  of  private  gain,  nor  even  of  such 
privileges  granted  for  the  discharge  of  one  general  class  of  public 
duties, 

A  mere  statute  to  compel  the  payment  of  indebtedness  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  police  regulations.  The  hazardous  business 
of  railroading  carries  with  it  no  special  necessity  for  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  debts.  That  is  a  duty  resting  upon  all  debtors,  and  while,  ia 
certain  cases,  there  may  bo  a  peculiar  obligation  which  may  be  enforced 
with  penalties,  yet  nothing  of  that  kind  springs  from  the  mere  work  of 
railroad  transportation.  Statutes  have  been  sustained  giving  special 
protection  to  the  claims  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  but  no  such  idea 
underlies  this  legislation.  It  does  not  aim  to  protect  the  laborer  or 
mechanic  alone,  for  its  benefits  are  conferred  upon  every  individual  in 
the  State,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  who  has  a  claim  of  the  character 
described.  It  is  not  a  statute  for  the  protection  of  particular  classes  of 
individuals  supposed  to  need  protection,  but  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain corporations  on  account  of  their  delinquency. 

Neither  can  it  be  sustained  as  a  proper  means  of  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  small  debjbs,  and  preventing  any  unuecessiiry  litigation  in 
respect  to  them,  because  it  does  not  imi)ose  the  penalty  in  all  cases 
where  the  amount  in  controversy  is  within  the  limit  named  in  the  stat- 
ute. Indeed,  the  statute  arbitrarily  singles  out  one  class  of  debtors, 
and  i)unishes  it  for  a  failure  to  perform  certain  duties,— duties  wbicb 
are  equally  obligatory  upon  all  debtors;  a  punishment  not  visited  by 
reason  of  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  proi>er  police  regulations,  or 
for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  classes,  or  to  prevent  litigation  about 
trifling  matters,  or  in  consequence  of  any  special  corporate  privileges 
bestowed  by  the  State.  Unless  the  legislature  may  arbitrarily  select 
one  corporation  or  one  class  of  corporations,  one  individual  or  ouedass 
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of  individuals,  and  visit  a  penalty  upon  them  which  is  not  imposed  upon 
others  guilty  of  like  delinquency,  this  statute  can  not  be  sustained. 

But  arbitrary  selection  can  never  be  justified  by  calling  it  classifica- 
tion. The  equal  protection  demanded  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
forbids  this. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  mere  fact  of  classification  is  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  a  statute  from  the  reach  of  the  equality  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  must  appear  not  only  that  a  classifi- 
cation has  been  made,  but  also  that  it  is  one  based  upon  some  reasonable 
ground, — ^sonie  difference  which  bears  a  just  and  proi)er  relation  to  the 
attempted  classification, — and  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  selection.  Tested 
by  these  principles,  the  statute  in  controversy  can  not  be  sustained. 
The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas  is  therefore  reversed. 

The  decision  in  this  case  was  made  by  a  divided  court  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Gray,  for  himself  and  others,  delivered  a  strong  dissenting  opinion 
from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  White,  and  myself  are  unable  to  con- 
cur in  this  judgment.  The  grounds  of  our  dissent  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

Costs  in  civil  actions  at  law  are  the  creature  of  statute.  From  early 
times,  there  have  been  statutes  making  rules  as  to  costs,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  issue,  and  the  amount  involved ;  and  sometimes  allow- 
ing costs  to  the  prevailing  party  when  plaintiff,  and  not  when  defendant. 
The  whole  matter  of  costs,  including  the  party  to  or  against  whom  they 
may  be  given,  the  items  or  sums  to  be  allowed,  and  the  right  to  costs 
as  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  suit,  upon  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  thing  sued  for  or  recovered,  or  upon  other  circumstances,  is,  and 
always  has  been,  within  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  legislature, 
exercising  its  discretionary  power,  not  oppressively  to  either  party,  but 
as  the  best  interests  of  the  litigants  and  of  the  public  may  appear  to  it 
to  demand. 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  Texas,  now  in  question,  does  but  enact 
that  any  person  having  a  valid  bona  fide  claim,  not  exceeding  $50, 
against  a  railroad  corporation,  for  personal  services  or  damages,  or  for 
overcharges  on  freight,  or  for  destruction  or  injury  of  stock  by  its 
trains,  and  presenting  the  claim,  verified  by  his  affidavit,  to  the  corpo- 
ration, and,  if  it  is  not  paid  within  thirty  days,  suing  thereon  in  the 
proper  court,  and  finally  obtaining  judgment  for  the  full  amount 
thereof  in  that  court,  or  in  any  court  to  which  the  suit  may  be  ap- 
pealed, shall  be  entitled  to  recover,  in  addition  to  other  costs,  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  (if  he  has  employed  an  attorney)  not  exceeding  $10, 
to  be  assessed  and  awarded  by  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  issue.  In 
other  woi:ds,  if  an  honest  claim,  of  not  more  than  $50,  and  coming 
within  one  of  those  classes  of  small  claims  which  most  commonly  arise 
between  individuals  and  railroad  corporations,  is  not  promptly  paid 
when  presented  under  oath,  and  the  claimant  is  thereby  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  suit,  the  corporation,  if  ultimately  cast  in  the  suit,  must  pay 
to  the  successful  plaintiff*  a  very  moderate  attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  litigation. 

The  legislature  of  a  State  must  be  presumed  to  have  acted  from  law- 
fal  motives,  unless  the  contrary  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  statute. 
If,  for  instance,  the  legislature  of  Texas  was  satisfied,  from  observation 
and  experience,  that  railroad  corporations  within  the  State  were  accus- 
tomed, beyond  other  corporations  or  persons,  to  unconscionably  resist 
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the  payment  of  such  petty  claims,  with  the  object  of  exhausting  the 
patience  and  the  means  of  the  claimants,  by  prolonged  litigation,  and 
perhaps  repeated  appeals,  railroad  corporations  alone  might  well  be 
required,  when  ultimately  defeated  in  a  suit  ui>on  such  a  claim,  to  pay 
a  moderate  attorney's  fee,  as  a. just,  though  often  inadequate,  contribu- 
tion to  the  expenses  to  which  they  had  i>ut  the  plaintiff  in  establi8liiDg 
a  rightful  demand.  Whether  such  a  state  of  things  as  above  supposed 
did  in  fact  exist,  and  whether,  for  that  or  other  reasons,  sound  policy 
required  the  allowance  of  such  a  fee  to  either  party,  or  to  the  plaintiff 
only,  were  questions  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature,  when  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  costs,  except  in  so  far  as  it  saw  fit  to  commit  tlie 
matter  to  the  decision  of  the  courts. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY    OF     STATUTE — HOURS    OF     LABOR — 8tat£  f. 

Iloldefi,  46  Pacific  Reporter^  page  1105. — Albert  F.  Holden  was  convicted 
in  the  district  court  of  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah,  of  violating  the  act 
regulating  the  hours  of  employment  in  mines,  and,  upon  said  convic- 
tion, appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  raising  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The  supreme  court  rendered  its 
decision  November  11,  1896,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  «^t, 
and  affirmed  the  conviction  of  the  appellant. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Zane,  and 
the  following  language  was  used  by  him  therein: 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  section  2  of  "An  act 
regulating  the  hours  of  employment  in  underground  mines,  and  in 
smelters  and  ore  reduction  works,"  as  follows : 

'^Section  1.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  under- 
ground mines  or  workings  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

*'Sec.  2.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  smelters  and 
all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals 
shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  vhei« 
life  or  iiroperty  is  in  imminent  danger. 

*'  Sec.  3.  Any  person,  body  corporate,  agent,  manager  or  employer, 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

(Sess.  Laws  Utah  1896,  p.  219.) 

This  case  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy  (decided  at 
this  term),  46  Pac,  p.  756  [see  page  387,  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  No.  10],  except  that  the  defendant  in  that  case  was  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  above  act,  in  employing 
a  workingman  in  underground  mining  more  than  eight  hours  ptf 
day,  and  the  conviction  in  this  one  was  for  the  employment  of  one 
William  Hooley,  in  his  concentrating  mill,  for  the  reduction  of  ores, 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  The  conditions  with  respect  to  heJ^tli 
of  laborers  in  underground  mines  doubtless  differ  from  those  in  which 
they  labor  in  smelters  and  other  reduction  works  on  the  surliftce. 
Unquestionably,  the  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  in  mines  and 
reduction  works  differ.  Poisonous  gases,  dust,  and  impalpable  snb- 
stances  arise  and  float  in  the  air  in  stamp  mills,  smelters,  and  other 
works  in  which  ores  containing  metals,  combined  with  arsenic  or  otbtf 
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poisonous  elements  or  agencies,  are  treated,  reduced,  and  refined;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prolonged  effort  day  after  day,  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  agencies,  will  produce  morbid,  noxious,  and  often 
deadly  effects  in  the  human  system.  Some  organisms  and  systems  will 
resist  and  endure  such  conditions  and  effects  longer  than  others.  It 
may  be  said  that  labor  in  such  conditions  must  be  performed.  Grant- 
ing that,  the  period  of  labor  each  day  should  be  of  a  reasonable  length. 
Twelve  hours  per  day  would  be  less  injurious  than  fourteen,  ten  than 
twelve,  and  eight  than  ten.  The  legislature  has  named  eight.  Such  a 
period  was  deemed  reasonable. 

The  people  of  the  State,  in  their  constitution,  made  it  mandatory 
upon  the  legislature  to  "pass  laws  to  provide  for  the  health  and  the 
safety  of  the  employees  in  factories,  smelters  and  mines."  Const.  Utah, 
art.  16,  sec.  6.  We  do  not  feel  authorized  to  hold  that  the  statute 
quoted  was  not  designed,  calculated,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  health 
of  the  class  of  men  who  labor  in  smelters  and  other  works  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  treatment  of  ores.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  law  conflicts  with 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For  do  we 
wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  the  power  to  pass  the  law 
does  not  exist  in  the  police  powers  of  the  State.  The  authority  to  X)as8 
laws  calculated  and  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety,  or 
comfort  of  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  good  order  of  society,  and  the 
general  welfare,  undoubtedly  is  found  in  such  police  powers.  The  law 
in  question  is  confined  to  the  protection  of  that  class  of  people  engaged 
in  labor  in  underground  mines,  and  in  smelters  and  other  works  wherein 
ores  are  reduced  and  refined.  This  law  ajiplies  only  to  the  classes  sub- 
jected by  their  employment  to  the  peculiar  conditions  and  effects  attend- 
ing underground  mining  and  work  in  smelters,  and  other  works  for  the 
reduction  and  refining  of  ores.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
or  decide  whether  the  legislature  can  fix  the  hours  of  labor  in  other 
employments.  Though  reasonable  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law,  or  as  to  whether  the  law  is  calculated 
or  adapted  to  promote  the  health,  safety,  or  comfort  of  the  people,  or  to 
secure  good  order,  or  promote  the  general  welfare,  we  must  resolve  them 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  that  department  of  government.  That  case 
[Holden  v.  Hardy,  referred  to  above]  we  now  reaffirm  as  governing  this 
one.  The  application  for  the  discharge  of  ihe  defendant  is  denied,  and 
he  is  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff',  until  released  in  pursuance 
of  law. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute— Involuntary  Servitude — 
Sailors  in  the  Merchant  Service — Robertson  et  al.  v.  Baldwin^ 
17  Supreme  Court  Reporter^  page  326, — Robert  Robertson,  P.  H.  Olson, 
John  Bradley,  and  Morris  Hanson  shipped  on  board  the  A  rago  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  for  a  voyage  to  Knappton,  in  the  State  of  Washington ; 
thence  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  to  such  other  foreign  ports  as  the 
master  might  direct,  and  return  to  a  port  of  discharge  in  the  United 
States.  They  had  each  signed  shipping  articles  to  perform  the  duties 
of  seamen  during,  the  course  of  the  voyage,  but,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  their  employment,  they  left  the  vessel  at  Astoria,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  were  subsequently  arrested,  under  the  provisions  of  Rev. 
Bt.  secto.  4596-4599,  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  by  k\\x!L 
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committed  to  jail  until  the  Arago  was  ready  for  sea  (some  16  days), 
when  tliey  were  taken  from  the  jail  by  the  marshal  and  placed  on 
board  the  Arago  against  their  will.  They  refused  to  "turn  to"  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  master,  were  arrested  at  San  Francisco, 
charged  with  refusing  to  work,  in  violation  of  Eev.  St.,  sect.  450G,  were 
subsequently  examined  before  a  commissioner  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
by  him  held  to  answer  the  charge  before  the  district  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  California.  Shortly  thereafter  they  sued  out  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  alleging  that  they  were  unlawfully  restrained  of  tlieir 
liberty  by  Barry  Baldwin,  marshal  of  the  northern  district  of  California, 
which,  upon  a  hearing  before  the  district  court,  was  dismissed,  and  an 
order  made  remanding  the  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  marsliaL 
The  petitioners  then  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  rendered  its  decision  January  25,  1897,  and  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  district  court,  but  only  by  a  divided  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Brown,  and  the  following,  showing  the  reasons  for  their 
decision,  is  quoted  therefrom : 

The  record  raises  two  questions  of  some  importance:  First,  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  Kev.  St.  sects.  4598,  4599,  in  so  far  as  they  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  justices  of  the  peace  to  apprehend  deserting  seamen, 
and  return  them  to  their  vessel ;  second,  as  to  the  conliict  of  the  same 
sections,  and  also  section  4596,  with  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  abolishiDg  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude. 

Section  4598,  which  was  taken  from  section  7  of  the  act  of  July  20, 
1790,  reads  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4598.  If  any  seaman  who  shall  have  signed  a  contract  to  per- 
form a  voyage  shall,  at  any  port  or  place  desert,  or  shall  absent  himself 
from  such  vessel,  without  leave  of  the  master,  or  officer  commanding 
in  the  absence  of  the  master,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the 
peace  within  the  United  States,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  master,  to 
issue  his  warrant  to  apprehend  such  deserter,  and  bring  him  before 
such  justice;  and  if  it  then  appears  that  he  has  signed  a  contract 
within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  title,  and  that  the  voyage  agreed 
for  is  not  finished,  or  altered,  or  the  contract  otherwise  dissolved,  and 
that  such  seaman  has  deserted  the  vessel,  or  absented  himself  without 
leave,  the  justice  shall  commit  him  to  the  house  of  correction  or  common 
jail  of  the  city,  town  or  place,  to  remain  there  until  the  vessel  sliall  be 
ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  or  till  the  master  shall  require  his  dis- 
charge, and  then  to  be  delivered  to  the  master,  he  paying  all  the  cost 
of  such  commitment,  and  deducting  the  same  out  of  the  wages  due  to 
such  seaman." 

Section  4599,  which  was  taken  from  section  53  of  the  shipping  com- 
missioners' act  of  June  7, 1872,  authorizes  the  apprehension  of  desert- 
ing seamen,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  local  public  officers 
or  constables,  and  without  a  warrant,  and  their  conveyance  before  auy 
court  of  justice  or  magistrate  of  the  State,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law. 

Section  459G,  which  is  also  taken  from  the  same  act,  provides  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment  for  desertion,  refusal  to  join  the  vessel,  or 
absence  without  leave. 

1.  The  first  proposition,  that  Congress  has  no  authority  under  the 
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Constitution  to  vest  judicial  i)ower  in  the  courts  or  judicial  officers  of 
tlie  several  States,  originated  in  an  observation  of  Mr.  Justice  Storey, 
in  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessees,  1  Wheat.  304,  330,  to  the  effect  that 
"Congress  can  not  vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  courts  ordained  and  established  by  itself.''  This  was 
repeated  in  Houston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat.  1,  27 ;  and  the  same  general 
doctrine  has  received  the  approval  of  the  courts  of  several  of  the  States. 

The  general  principle  announced  by  these  cases  is  derived  from  the 
third  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  first  section  of  which  declares  that 
"the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish,"  the  judges  of  which  courts  "shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,"  etc.,  and  by  the  second  section,  "  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States;  between  a  State 
and  citizens  of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  dif- 
ferent States,  and  between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  citizens  or  subjects." 

The  better  opinion  is  that  the  second  section  was  intended  as  a  con- 
stitutional definition  of  the  judicial  power  (Chisholm  v.  Georgia.  2  Dall. 
419,  475),  which  the  Constitution  intended  to  confine  to  courts  created 
by  Congress;  in  other  words,  that  such  power  extends  only  to  the  trial 
and  determination  of  "cases"  in  courts  of  record,  and  that  Congress  is 
still  at  liberty  to  authorize  the  judicial  officers  of  the  several  States  to 
exercise  such  power  as  is  ordinarily  given  to  officers  of  courts  not  of  rec- 
ord ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  power  ta  take  affidavits,  to  arrest  and 
commit  for  trial  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  natu- 
ralize aliens,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  regarded  as 
incidental  to  the  judicial  power  rather  than  a  part  of  the  judicial  power 
itself. 

We  think  the  power  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  arrest  deserting  sea- 
men and  deliver  them  on  board  their  vessel  is  not  witliin  the  definition 
of  the  "judicial  power"  as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  and  maybe 
lawfully  conferred  upon  State  officers.  That  the  authority  is  a  most 
convenient  one  to  intrust  to  such  officers  can  not  be  denied,  as  seamen 
frequently  leave  their  vessels  in  small  places,  where  there  are  no  fed- 
eral judicial  officers,  and  where  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  usually  be 
found,  with  authority  to  issue  warrants  under  the  State  laws. 

2.  The  question  whether  sections  4598  and  4599  conflict  with  the 
thirteenth  amendment,  forbidding  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
depends  upon  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  term  "involuntary 
servitude."  Does  the  epithet  "involuntary  "  attach  to  the  word  "  servi- 
tude" continuously,  and  make  illegal  any  service  which  becomes  invol- 
untary at  any  time  during  its  existence!  or  does  it  attach  only  at  the 
inception  of  the  servitude,  and  characterize  it  as  unlawful  because 
unlawfully  entered  intot  If  the  former  be  the  true  construction,  then 
no  one,  not  even  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  apprentice,  can  surrender  his  lib- 
erty, even  for  a  day;  and  the  soldier  may  desert  his  regiment  upon  the 
€ve  of  battle,  or  the  sailor  abandon  his  ship  at  any  intermediate  port 
cr  lauding,  or  even  in  a  storm  at  sea,  provided,  only,  he  can  find  means 
of  escaping  to  another  vessel.    If  the  latter,  then  an  individual  uiaY  ^"^"^ 
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a  valuable  consideration,  contract  for  the  surrender  of  his  personal  lib- 
erty for  a  definite  time  and  for  a  recognized  purpose,  and  subordinate 
his  going  and  coming  to  the  will  of  another  during  the  continuance  of 
the  contract;  not  that  all  such  contracts  would  be  lawful,  but  that  a 
servitude  which  was  knowingly  and  willingly  entered  into  could  not  be 
termed  "  involuntary."  Thus,  if  one  should  agree  for  a  yearly  wage, 
to  serve  another  in  a  particular  capacity  during  his  life,  and  never  to 
leave  his  estate  without  his  consent,  the  contract  might  not  be  enforce- 
able for  the  want  of  a  legal  remedy,  or  might  be  void  upon  grounds  of 
public  policy;  but  the  servitude  could  not  be  properly  termed  "invol- 
untary." 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that,  even  if  the  contract  of  a  seaman 
could  be  considered  within  the  letter  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  it 
is  not,  within  its  spirit,  a  case  of  involuntary  servitude.  The  law  is 
perfectly  well  settled  that  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, commonly  known  as  the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  were  not  intended  to 
lay  down  any  novel  principles  of  government,  but  simjjly  to  embody 
certain  guarantees  and  immunities  which  we  had  inherited  from  oar 
English  ancestors,  and  which  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  snb- 
ject  to  certain  well  recognized  exceptions,  arising  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  In  incorporating  these  principles  into  the  fundamental 
law,  there  was  no  intention  of  disregarding  the  exceptions,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  recognized  as  if  they  had  been  formally  expressed. 

The  prohibition  of  slavery,  in  the  thirteenth  amendment,  is  well 
known  to  have  been  adopted  with  reference  to  a  state  of  affairs  which 
had  existed  in  certain  States  of  the  Union  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  while  the  addition  of  the  words  "involuntary  servitude" 
were  said,  in  the  Slaughter-house  Cases,  16  Wall.  36,  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  cover  the  system  of  Mexican  peonage  and  the  Chinese 
coolie  trade,  the  practical  operation  of  which  might  have  been  a  revival 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  lender  a  diil'erent  and  less  offensive  name. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  amendment  was  not  intended  to  intro- 
duce any  novel  doctrine  with  respect  to  certain  descriptions  of  service 
which  have  always  been  treated  as  exceptional. 

From  the  earliest  historical  period  the  contract  of  the  sailor  has  been 
treated  as  an  exceptional  one,  and  involving,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
surrender  of  his  personal  liberty  during  the  life  of  the  contract  In- 
deed, the  business  of  navigation  could  scarcely  be  carried  on  without 
some  guaranty,  beyond  the  ordinary  civil  remedies  upon  contracts^ 
that  the  sailor  will  not  desert  the  ship  at  some  critical  moment,  or  leave 
her  at  some  place  where  seamen  are  impossible  to  be  obtained.— as 
Molloy  forcibly  expresses  it,  "  to  rot  in  her  neglected  brine." 

Hence,  the  laws  of  nearly  all  maritime  nations  have  made  provision 
for  securing  the  personal  attendance  of  the  crew  on  board,  and  for  their 
criminal  punishment  for  desertion,  or  absence  without  leave,  during  the 
life  of  the  shipping  articles. 

Here  the  opinion  refers  to  the  maritime  laws  of  the  ancient  Bho- 
dians,  the  Eules  of  Oleron,  the  laws  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the 
Hanseatic  League,  the  Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV,  the  mercan- 
tile law  of  Germany,  the  Dutch  Code,  early  English  law,  and  some  of 
the  modern  Enghsh  acts  to  show  that  they  contained  similar  provisions 
to  those  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  the  opinion  above,  and  then 
continues  as  follows: 

The  earliest  American  legislation  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  '^ 
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an  act  of  the  colouial  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  passed  about 
1668,  wherein  it  was  enacted  that  any  mariner  who  departs  and  leaves 
a  voyage  upon  which  he  has  entered  shall  forfeit  all  his  wages,  and 
shall  be  further  punished  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be  circumstanced;  and  if  lie  shall  have  received  any  considerable 
part  of  his  wages,  and  shall  run  away,  he  shall  be  pursued  as  a  diso- 
bedient runaway  servant. . 

The  provision  of  Eev.  St.  sect.  4598,  under  which  the  proceedings 
were  taken,  was  first  enacted  by  Congress  in  1790  (1  Stat.  131,  sec- 
tion 7).  This  act  provided  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters  and  their 
delivery  on  board  the  vessel,  but  apparently  made  no  provision  for 
imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for  desertion;  but  by  the  ship|)ing  com- 
missioner's act  of  1872  (17  Stat.  243,  sect.  51),  now  incorporated  into 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  section  4596,  the  court  is  authorized  to  add  to 
forfeiture  of  wages  for  desertion  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  three  months,  and  for  absence  without  leave  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  month.  In  this  act  and  the  amendments  thereto  very 
careful  provisions  are  made  for  the  protection  of  seamen  against  the 
frauds  and  cruelty  of  masters,  the  devices  of  boarding  house  keepers, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  consequences  of  tlicir  own  igno- 
rance and  improvidence.  At  the  same  time  discipline  is  more  strin- 
gently enforced  by  additional  i>unisliments  for  desertion,  absences 
without  leave,  disobedience,  insubordination,  and  barratry.  Indeed, 
seamen  are  treated  by  Congress,  as  well  as  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  deficient  in  that  full  and  intelligent  responsibility  for  their 
acts  which  is  accredited  to  ordinary  adults,  and  as  needing  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  in  tlie  same  sense  which  minors  and  wards  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  The  ancient  charac- 
terization of  seamen  as  ''wards  of  admiralty"  is  even  more  accurale 
now  than  it  was  formerly. 

In  the  face  of  this  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  desertion  and 
absence  without  leave,  which  was  in  force  in  this  country  for  more 
than  60  years  before  the  thirteenth  amendment  was  adopted,  and  sirai 
lar  legislation  abroad  from  time  immemorial,  it  can  not  be  open  to  doubt 
that  the  provision  against  involuntary  servitude  was  never  intended  to 
apply  to  their  contracts.  The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is,  there- 
fore, affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  dissented  from  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  of 
the  court  and  delivered  an  interesting  opinion  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention, from  which  the  following  quotation  is  made: 

If  the  placing  of  the  appellants  on  board  the  Arago  at  Astoria  against 
their  will  was  illegal,  then  their  refusal  to  work  while  thus  forcibly 
held  on  the  vessel  could  not  be  a  criminal  oflPense,  and  their  detention 
and  subsequent  arrest  for  refusing  to  work  while  the  vessel  was  going 
from  Astoria  to  San  Francisco  were  withou  t  authority  of  law.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  whether  the  appellants,  having  left  the  vessel  at  As- 
toria, no  matter  for  what  cause,  could  lawfully  be  required,  against  their 
will,  to  return  to  it,  and  to  render  personal  services  for  the  master.  The 
government  justifies  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  api)ellants  at 
Astoria  by  sections  4596,  4598  and  4599  of  the  Ee vised  Statutes  of  the 
XTnited  States. 

Here  the  justice  quotes  at  length  the  above-named  sections  and  then 

fM)ntinue8  as  follows : 

The  decision  just  made  proceeds  upon  the  broad  ground  tkuvt  <i\^^ 
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wbo  voluntarily  engages  to  serve  upon  a  private  vessel  in  the  capacity 
of  a  seaman  for  a  given  term,  but  who,  without  the  consent  of  tbe 
master,  leaves  the  vessel  when  in  i>ort  l)efore  the  stipulated  term  is 
ended,  and  refuses  to  return  to  it,  may  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody 
until  the  vessel  is  ready  to  proceed  on  its  voyage,  and  then  dehvered 
against  his  will,  and  if  need  be  by  actual  force,  on  the  vessel  to  the 
master. 

The  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  "neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  except  as 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction." 

Slavery  exists  wherever  the  law  recognizes  a  right  of  property  iu  a 
human  being,  but  slavery  can  not  exist  in  any  form  within  the  United 
States.  The  thirteenth  amendment  uprooted  slavery  as  it  once  existed 
in  this  country,  and  destroyed  all  of  its  badges  and  incidents.  It  estab- 
lished freedom  for  all.  '*By  its  own  unaided  force  and  effect  it  abol- 
ished slavery  and  established  freedom.''  The  amendment,  this  court 
has  also  said,  "is  not  a  mere  prohibition  of  State  laws  establishiug  or 
upholding  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  but  an  absolute  declaration 
that  shavery  or  involuntary  servitude  shall  not  exist  in  any  part  ef  the 
United  States."    Civil  liights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  1,  20,  3  Sup.  Ct.  18. 

As  to  involuntary  servitude,  it  may  exist  in  the  United  States;  but 
it  can  only  exist  lawfully  as  a  punishment  for  crime  of  which  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted.  Such  is  the  plain  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution. A  condition  of  enforced  service,  even  for  a  limited  period,  in 
the  private  business  of  another,  is  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude. 

If  it  be  said  that  government  may  make  it  a  criminal  offense,  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  anyone  to  violate  his  private 
contract  voluntarily  made,  or  to  refuse  without  suflicient  reason  to  in- 
form it-, — a  proposition  which  can  not,  I  think,  be  sustained  at  this  day, 
in  this  land  of  freedom, — it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  government 
could,  by  force  applied  in  advance  of  due  conviction  of  some  crime, 
compel  a  freeman  to  render  personal  services  in  respect  of  the  private 
business  of  another.  The  placing  of  a  person,  by  force,  on  a  vessel 
about  to  sail,  is  putting  him  in  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  if 
the  purpose  is  to  compel  him  against  his  will  to  give  his  personal  serv- 
ices in  the  private  business  in  Avhich  that  vessel  is  engaged.  The  per- 
sonal liberty  of  individuals,  it  has  been  Avell  said,  "  consists  in  the  power 
of  locomotion,  of  changing  situation,  or  moving  one's  person  to  whatso- 
ever place  one's  own  inclination  may  direct,  without  imprisonment  or 
restraint,  unless  by  due  course  of  law."    1  Bl.  Comm.  p.  134,  c,  1. 

Can  the  decision  of  the  court  bo  sustained  under  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution granting  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States?  The  power  can  not  be  exerted 
except  with  due  regard  to  other  provisions  of  the  Constitutiou,  par- 
ticularly those  embodying  the  fundamental  guaranties  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property.  While  Congress  may  enact  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States,  and  maj> 
perhaps,  prescribe  punishment  for  the  violation  of  such  regulations,  it 
may  not,  in  so  doing,  ignore  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  Fyr 
instance,  a  regulation  of  commerce  can  not  be  sustained  which,  in  dis- 
regard of  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Constitution,  im])oses  a  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  for  its  violations,  or  compels  a  person  to  tes- 
tify in  a  criminal  case  against  himself,  or  authorizes  him  to  be  pn* 
twice  in  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb,  or  denies  to  the  accused  the  privileg^^ 
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)f  being  confronted  with  the  witnesses  ugainst  him,  or  of  being  informed 
)f  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him.  And  it  is 
equally  clear  that  no  regulation  of  commerce  established  by  Congress 
3an  stand  if  its  necessary  operation  bo  either  to  establish  slavery  or  to 
ireate  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
ion. 

It  is  said  that  the  statute  in  question  is  sanctioned  by  long  usage 
unong  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  well  as  by  the  above  act  of  July 
>0,  1790. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  an  act  of  the  colonial  general  court 
)f  Massachusetts,  passed  in  1647,  declaring  that  a  seaman  who  left  his 
ressel  before  its  voyage  was  ended  might  be  *' pursued  as  a  runaway 
servant."  But  the  act  referred  to  was  passed  when  slavery  was  toler- 
ited  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  assent  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britaiu.  It  antedated  the  famous  declaration  of  rights,  promulgated 
u  1780,  in  which  Massachusetts  declared,  among  other  things,  that 
^all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential, 
md  unalienable  rights,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of 
enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties;  that  of  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing, and  protecting  property;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and  obtaining 
their  safety  and  happiness." 

Is  the  existing  statute  to  be  sustained  because  its  essential  provisions 
were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1790 i  I  think  not,  and  for  the  reason,  if 
there  were  no  other,  that  the  thirteenth  amendment  imposes  restrictions 
upon  the  powers  of  Congress  that  did  not  exist  when  that  act  was 
[>assed.  The  supreme  law  of  the  land  now  declares  that  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  of  which  the  party  shall 
liavo  been  duly  convicted,  shall  not  exist  anywhere  within  the  United 
States. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
seamen  against  those  who  take  advantage  of  them  can  be  made  the 
basis  of  legislation  compelling  them,  against  their  will,  and  by  force, 
to  render  personal  service  for  others  engaged  in  private  business. 
Their  supposed  helpless  condition  is  thus  made  the  excuse  for  imposing 
ttI)on  them  burdens  that  could  not  be  imposed  upon  other  classes  with- 
out depriving  them  of  rights  that  inhere  in  personal  freedom.  The 
Constitution  furnishes  no  authority''  for  any  such  distinction  between 
classes  of  persons  in  this  country.  If,  prior  to  tlie  adoption  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment,  the  arrest  of  a  seaman,  and  his  forcible  return, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  the  vessel  on  which  he  had  engaged  to 
serve,  could  have  been  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  such  depriva- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  a  freeman  can  not  be  justified  under  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  now  is.  To  give  any  other  construction  to  the  Constitution 
is  to  say  that  it  is  not  made  for  all,  and  that  all  men  in  this  land  are 
not  free  and  equal  before  the  law,  but  that  one  class  may  be  so  far  sub- 
jected to  involuntary  servitude  as  to  be  compelled  by  force  to  render 
personal  services  in  a  purely  private  business,  with  which  the  public 
has  no  concern  whatever. 

The  voluntary  contracts  of  individuals  for  personal  services  in  private 
business  can  not  justify  the  existence  anywhere  or  at  any  time,  in  this 
country,  of  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude  not  imposed  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  any  more  than  contracts  creating  the  relation  of 
niaster  and  slave  can  justify  the  existence  and  recognition  of  a  state 
of  slavery  anywhere,  or  with  respect  to  any  persons,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  The  condition  of  one  who  contracts  to 
J^ender  personal  services  in  connection  with  the  private  business  oC 
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another  becomes  a  couditiou  of  involuntary  servitude  from  the  moment 
he  is  com])e11ed,  against  his  will  to  continue  in  such  service.  He  may 
be  liable  in  damages  for  the  nonperformance  of  his  agreement,  but  to 
require  him,  against  his  will,  to  continue  in  the  personal  service  of  Lis 
master,  is  to  place  him  and  keep  him  in  a  condition  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude. It  will  not  do  to  say  that  by  ^Mmmemorial  usage"  seamen  could 
be  held  in  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  without  being  convicted 
of  criuie.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  by  an  amendment  of  their 
fundatnental  law,  have  solemnly  decreed  that,  "except  as  a  punishnieot 
for  c  rime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,"  involun- 
tary servitude  shall  not  exist  in  any  form  in  this  country.  The  adding 
another  exception  by  interpretation  simply,  and  without  amending  the 
Constitution,  is,  I  submit,  judicial  legislation.  It  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter when  a  judicial  tribunal,  by  the  construction  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
defeats  the  expressed  will  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  is  a  still  more  serious  matter  when  the  clear  reading  of  a  constita- 
tional  i)rovision  relating  to  the  liberty  of  man  is  departed  from  in  defer- 
ence to  what  is  called  "usage'',  which  has  existed,  for  the  most  part^ 
under  monarchical  and  despotic  governments. 

If  Congress,  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States,  can  authorize  the  arrest  of  a  seaman  who 
engaged  to  serve  upon  a  private  vessel,  and  compel  him  by  force  to 
return  to  the  vessel,  and  remain  during  the  term  for  which  he  engaged, 
a  similar  rule  may  be  prescribed  as  to  employees  upon  railroads  and 
steamboats  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  States.  Even  if  it  were 
conceded — a  concession  only  to  be  made  for  argument's  sake — that  it 
could  be  made  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonuient, 
or  both,  for  such  employees  to  quit  their  employment  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  they  agreed  to  serve,  it  would  not  follow  that 
they  could  be  compelled,  against  their  will  and  in  advance  of  trial  and 
conviction,  to  continue  in  such  service.  But  the  decision  to-day  logic- 
ally leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  power  exists  in  Congre^ 
Again,  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  have  all  legislative  power  not 
prohibited  to  them,  while  Congress  can  only  exercise  certain  enu- 
merated powers  for  accomplishing  certain  specified  objects,  why  may 
not  the  States,  under  the  principles  this  day  announced,  cx)mpel  aU 
employees  of  railroads  engaged  in  domestic  commerce,  and  all  domestic 
servants,  and  all  employees  in  private  establishments,  within  their 
respective  limits,  to  remain  with  their  employers  during  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  severally  engaged,  under  the  penalty  of  being  arrested 
by  some  sheriff  or  constable,  and  forcibly  returned  to  the  service  of 
their  employers?  The  mere  statement  of  these  matters  is  suflScient  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  decision  this  day  rendered. 

In  my  judgment,  the  holding  of  any  person  in  custody,  whether  in 
jail  or  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  against  his  will,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling him  to  render  i)ersonal  service  to  another  in  a  private  business, 
places  the  person  so  held  in  custody  in  a  condition  of  involuntary  serv- 
itude, forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  consequently, 
that  the  statute  as  it  now  is,  and  under  which  the  appellants  were 
arrested  at  Astoria,  and  placed  against  their  will  on  the  barkentine 
Arago^  is  null  and  void,  and  their  refusal  to  work  on  such  vessel,  after 
being  forcibly  returned  to  it,  could  not  be  made  a  public  offense,  author- 
izing their  subsequent  arrest  at  San  Francisco. 

I  dissent  from  the  opinion  and  Judgment  of  the  court. 
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Constitutionality  op  Statute — Licensing  of  Laundries — 
^n  re  Yot  Sang^  75  Federal  Reporter^  page  983. — Section  4079  of  tlie 
i'olitical  Code  of  Montana  is  as  follows:  ''Every  male  person  engaged 
D  the  laundry  otlier  than  the  steam  laundry  business  must  pay  a 
icense  of  ten  dollars  per  quarter,  provided  that,  where  more  than  one 
»erson  is  engaged  or  employed  or  kept  at  work,  such  male  person  or 
persons  shall  pay  a  license  of  twenty- five  dollars  per  quarter,  which 
hall  be  the  license  for  one  place  of  business  only." 

Section  4080  of  the  Political  Code  of  Montana  reads  as  follows: 
'Every  person  who  carries  on  a  steam  laundry  must  pay  a  license  of 
ifteeu  dollars  per  quarter." 

One  Yot  Sang  was  engaged  in  the  laundry  business  in  Helena,  Mont., 
he  same  not  being  a  steam  laundry  and  more  than  one  person  was 
'engaged  or  employed  or  kept  at  work"  therein.  He  refused  to  take 
lut  a  license,  as  provided  by  section  4079  above  quoted,  and  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  jail  by  virtue  of  a  writ  issued  by  a  justice  of 
he  peace  charging  him  with  a  misdemeanor.  He  petitioned  the  United 
states  district  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  granted 
^fter  hearing  in  the  decision  of  said  court  rendered  August  29, 1896. 

The  opinion  of  said  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Knowles,  contains 
he  foUowing  language : 

In  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Itates  it  is  provided  that :  "  No  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
arisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

It  is  urged  that  the  above  statutes  show  that  the  State  of  Montana 
las  not  afibrded  to  those  carrying  on  a  laundry  business  other  than  a 
team  laundry  business  the  equal  protection  of  the  law;  that,  in  fact, 
b  discriminates  against  one  class  of  lauudrymen,  and  in  favor  of 
»nother  class.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  a  law  which  requires  of  one  man 
oudacting  a  laundry  business,  employing  one  or  more  persons,  a 
icense  of  $25,  and  of  another  man  conducting  such  a  business  a  license 
\f  $15,  is  subjecting  the  one  to  a  burdeu  not  imposed  upon  the  other? 
t  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  it  appears  that  an  additional  burden 
s  cast  upon  those  conducting  the  business  of  a  laundry  other  than  by 
iteam,  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed,  than  is  imposed  upon 
hose  conducting  a  steam  laundry,  and  that  no  conditions  are  presented 
^hich  would  justity  the  State  in  adding  this  additional  burden.  It  is 
iherefore  held  that  the  arresting  of  Yot  Sang  for  the  refusal  to  take 
3ut  a  license,  and  pay  therefor  $25,  before  he  could  conduct  a  laundry 
business  in  which  one  or  more  persons  were  employed,  the  same  being 
other  than  steam,  was  void,  by  virtue  of  the  said  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  (Constitution. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Mechanics'  Lien  Act — Palmer 
*<  af.  t\  TingUj  and  Young  v.  Lion  Eardioare  Co,,  45  Northeastern  Reporter, 
P<^9e  313. — Separate  actions  were  brought  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas 
of  Ohio  by  Palmer  and  Crawford  against  William  C.  Tingle,  and  by  the 
^ion  Hardware  Company  against  L.  F.  Young,  to  foreclose  mechanic's 
690— No.  11 ^9 
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liens.    lu  the  former  case  there  was  a  judgment  for  defendant  on  appeal 
to  the  circuit  court  of  Putnam  County,  and  in  the  latter  case  there  was 
a  judgment  for  plaintiff  on  ax)peal  to  the  circuit  court  of  Clark  County. 
These  cases  were  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  writs  of 
error  and  were  heard  and  determined  together.    Said  court  rendered 
its  decision  December  8, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  in  the  former 
case  and  reversed  the  judgment  in  the  latter.    The  decision  hiuged 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  section  3184  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended  by  an  act  passed  April  13,  1894  (91  Ohio  Laws,  page  135),  .t 
mechanic's  lien  act,  and  said  section  was  decided  to  bo  uucoustitutionaL 
The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Burket, 
and  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  sufficiently  states  the  facts  in  the 
cases  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision: 

The  constitutionality  of  the  amendment  of  the  mechanic's  lien  law, 
as  passed  April  13,  1894  (91  Ohio  Laws,  135),  is  challeuged  in  each 
of  the  cases.  In  the  first  case,  payment  was  made  under  the  coDtract 
in  full  before  the  work  was  done.  In  the  second  case,  payment  ^ras 
made  under  the  contract  as  the  work  progressed,  and  a  final  payment 
in  full  upon  the  completion  and  acceptance  of  the  building,  and  before 
any  mechanic's  lien  was  filed,  or  notice  given  the  owner.  The  section 
of  the  statute  under  which  a  right  to  a  lien  in  those  cases  is  claimed  is 
as  follows:  ^*Sec.  3184.  A  i)erson  who  performs  labor,  or  furnisbes 
machinery  or  material  for  constructing,  altering  or  repairing  a  boat, 
vessel  or  other  water-craft,  or  for  erecting,  altering,  repairing  or  remov- 
ing a  house,  mill,  manufactory,  or  any  furnace  or  furnace  material 
therein,  or  other  building,  appurtenance,  fixture,  bridge  or  other  struc- 
ture, or  for  the  digging,  drilling,  plumbing,  boring,  operating,  complet- 
ing or  repairing  of  any  gas-well,  oil-well,  or  any  other  well,  or  performs 
labor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  in  altering,  repairing,  or  constructing 
any  oil-derrick,  oil-tank,  oil  or  gas  pipe-line,  or  furnishes  tile  for  the 
drainage  of  any  lot  or  land  by  virtue  of  a  contract  with,  or  at  the  instance 
of  the  owner  thereof  or  his  agent,  trustee,  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
shall  have  a  lien  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  same  upon  such  boat, 
vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  or  upon  such  house,  mill,  manufactory  or 
other  building  or  appurtenance,  fixture,  bridge  or  other  structure^  or 
upon  such  gas-well,  oil-well,  or  any  other  well,  or  upon  such  oil-derrick, 
oil  tank,  oil  or  gas  pipe-line,  and  upon  the  material  and  machinery  so 
furnished,  and  upon  the  interest,  lease-hold  or  otherwise,  of  the  owner 
in  the  lot  for  and  on  which  the  same  may  stand,  or  to  which  it  may  1)« 
removed.'' 

The  former  statute  on  this  subject  provided  that  a  lien  might  bo  taken 
by  a  person  who  should  perform  labor,  or  furnish  machinery  or  material, 
by  virtue  of  a  contract  with  the  owner  or  his  authorized  agent,  while  the 
statute  here  in  question  provides  that  such  lien  may  be  taken  by  any 
person  who  performs  labor,  or  furnishes  machinery  or  material,  or  tile 
for  drainage,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  with,  or  at  the  instance  of  theowncr, 
or  his  agent,  trustee,  contractor,  or  subcontractor.  It  is  claimed  by  those 
opposing  the  statute  that  in  so  far  as  it  undertakes  to  give  a  lien  on  the 
owner's  property  for  labor,  machinery,  or  tile  not  supplied  under  any 
contract  with  him  or  with  his  agent,  and  not  at  the  instance  of  either,  it 
is  unconstitutional.  On  the  part  of  those  who  are  upholding  the  stat- 
ute, it  is  claimed  that  the  statute  is  constitutional,  and  that,  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  its  terms  become  woven  into  the  contract  between  the  owner 
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nd  the  contractor,  and  that  the  owner,  having  thereby  agreed  to  pay 
lie  debts  made  by  the  contractor  in  completing  the  building,  has  no 
ause  for  comphiint.  As  to  which  claim  is  right  mnst  be  determined  by 
tie  constitation,  aided  by  general  rules  of  law. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  is  as  follows:  "We,  the  people  of 
lie  State  of  Ohio,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our  freedom,  to  secure 
:s  blessings  and  promote  our  common  welfare  do  establish  this  cousti- 
ition.''  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  constitution  is  established  to 
ecure  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  to  promote  the  common  welfare. 

15  the  constitution  must  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  itself  through- 
nt,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  general 
ssembly  under  the  powers  conferred  by  that  instrument  are  to  be  such 
s  shall  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  promote  our  common 
elfarc.  To  make  this  more  emphatic,  the  first  section  of  the  bill  of 
ights  provides  that,  ^- All  men  are,  by  nature,  free  and  independent, 
nd  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying 
nd  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting 
roperty,  and  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.''  And  by 
lie  second  section  it  is  provided  that:  ^' All  political  power  is  inherent 
I  the  people.  Government  is  instituted  for  their  equal  protection  and 
enefit."  The  usual  and  most  frequent  means  of  acquiring  property  is 
y  contract,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  sacred  rights  is  the 
ght  to  make  and  enforce  contracts.  The  obligation  of  a  contract, 
hen  made  and  entered  into,  can  not  be  impaired  by  act  of  the  general 
ssembly.  Const,  art.  2,  sect.  28.  The  word  "liberty"  as  used  in  the 
rst  section  of  the  bill  of  rights,  does  not  mean  a  mere  freedom  from 
hysical  restraint  or  state  of  slavery,  but  is  deemed  to  embrace  the 
ght  of  man  to  be  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  faculties  with  which  he 
iis  been  endowed  by  his  Creator,  subject  only  to  such  restraints  as 
po  necessary  for  the  common  welfare. 

Contracts  and  compacts  have  been  entered  into  between  men,  tribes,  - 
lid  nations  during  all  the  time  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history;  and 
le  right  and  liberty  of  contract  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
lan,  fully  secured  and  protected  by  our  Constitution,  and  it  may  be 
^strained  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  common  welfare  and 

16  equal  protection  and  benefit  of  the  people.  That  such  restraint  of 
je  right  and  liberty  of  contract  is  for  the  common,  public  welfare,  and 
[jual  protection  and  benefit  of  the  people  must  appear,  not  only  to  the 
eneral  assembly,  in  the  face  of  popular  clamor,  or  the  pressure  of  the 
)bby,  but  also  to  the  courts;  and  it  must  be  so  clear  that  a  court  of 
istice,  in  the  calm  deliberation  of  its  judgment,  may  be  able  to  see  that 
uch  restraint  is  for  the  common  welfare  and  equal  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  people.  The  statute  in  restraint  of  the  liberty  to  contract 
s  to  interest  on  money  is  valid  for  the  reason  that  all  can  see  that  it 
s  for  the  common  welfare.  Our  exemption  laws  can  be  sustained  only 
m  the  ground  that  while  they,  in  a  slight  degree,  limit  the  liberty  of 
contract,  such  limitation  is  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  people, 
&nd  does  not  interfere  with  their  equal  protection  and  benefit.  In 
such  cases  courts  can  see  that  the  slight  restraint  of  the  liberty  of 
contract  is  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  people,  but  no  court  can  see 
that  it  is  for  the  common,  public  welfare  that  the  liberty  of  contract 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  owner  of  a  building,  to  enable  the 
seller  of  materials  to  collect  their  value  from  a  man  who  never  pur- 
chased them,  and  has  already  fully  paid  the  one  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted for  all  that  he  has  received.  There  can  be  no  public  necessity 
for  making  the  contractor  the  agent  of  the  owner,  to  enable  the  seller 
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of  materials  to  collect  his  pay  from  one  who  does  not  owe  him,  and 
with  whom  he  has  no  contract.    An  agent  can  have  no  interest  adverse 
to  his  master,  but  this  statute  attempts  to  create  an  agent  for  the 
owner  ont  of  the  contractor,  who  is  opposed  to  him  in  every  interest 
It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  contractor  serve  two  masters — himself 
and  the  owner.     This  can  not  be  done.     The  owner  has  the  right  to 
acquire  his  building  upon  the  best  terms  possible,  and  if  he  can,  by 
making  a  contract  to  pay,  in  advance,  or  by  exchange  of  securities  or 
other  property,  acquire  his  building  cheaper  than  by  contracting  to 
pay  after  four  months  from  its  completion,  he  has  the  inalieuable  right 
to  so  acquire  it,  and  to  be  protected  in  its  enjoyment;  and  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  to  compel  him  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  his  building,  for  the  protection  of  laborers  and  for- 
nishers  with  whom  he  has  no  contractual  relations.    To  enable  the 
contractor,  by  force  of  this  statute,  to  enlarge  the  price  to  be  paid,  bj 
allowing  liens  to  be  taken  on  the  property  for  labor  and  materials, 
would  be  as  unjust  as  to  authorize  the  owner,  by  statute,  to  enlarge 
the  building,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  payment. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  act  is  constitutional  for  the  reason  that  the 
statute  itself  must  be  read  into  the  contract,  and  that  thereby  the 
owner  agrees  that  the  contractor  may  obtain  labor  and  materials  for 
which  a  lien  may  be  taken  against  the  owner's  property.  This  begs  the 
q  uestion,  and  assumes  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute.  If  the  statute 
is  valid,  it  must  be  read  into  the  contract ;  but,  if  invalid,  it  binds  neither 
party,  and  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  contract. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  statute  in  question,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts 
to  give  a  lien  for  materials,  machinery,  tile  or  labor  obtained  by  the 
contractors,  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 


OONSTITUTIONALITY    OF    STATUTE — SUNDAY    LABOR — BARBBBS- 

City  of  Taooma  v.  Krech^  46  Pacific  Reporter^  pcbge  255. — Henry  Krech 
was  convicted  in  the  superior  court  of  Pierce  County,  Wash.,  for  vio- 
lating an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  x)rohibiting  barbers  from 
pursuing  their  occupation  on  Sunday.  He  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  and  said  court  rendered  its  decision  September  28, 
1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  on  the  ground  that 
the  city  ordinance  under  which  he  was  convicted  was  unconstitational 
and  void.  From  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  the  following  is 
quoted : 

This  judgment  is  attacked  for  various  reasons  by  the  appellant,  b<it, 
with  the  view  we  take  of  his  last  contention,  viz,  that  the  law  is  specUl? 
and  is  obnoxious  to  the  provisions  of  our  constitution  in  relation  to 
special  legislation,  a  discussion  of  the  other  proiK>sitions  will  Dot  be 
necessary.  One  class  of  people  is  singled  out  by  this  law,  while  other 
laboring  people,  in  different  characters  of  employment,  are  allowed  to 
prosecute  their  work.  Conceding,  for  the  purpose-of  this  case,  the  ri^ht 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  restricting  or  forbidding  manual  labor 
on  Sunday,  yet,  under  the  provisions  of  our  constitution,  the  restriction 
must  be  imposed  alike  upon  all  residents  of  the  State,  or  the  effect  of  th® 
law  would  be  to  work  privileges  and  immunities  upon  one  class  of  citi 
zens  which  did  not  equally  belong  to  all  citizens.    If  this  law  is  valid, 
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then  the  legislature  would  have  the  right  to  prohibit  farm  labor  on 
Sunday,  to  prohibit  working  for  printers  on  Sunday,  to  prohibit  nine- 
teuths  of  the  employments  which  citizens  usually  engage  in  in  this 
country,  and  leave  the  other  one-tenth  of  the  people  to  pursue  their 
vocations. 

This  would  plainly  be  granting  privileges  and  immunities  to  one  class 
which  did  not  belong  equaUy  to  all  citizens.  The  object  of  the  consti- 
tution was  to  prohibit  special  legislatiou,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a 
general  law,  which  bore  on  all  alike.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ordinance 
in  question  is  "special  legislation,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  pass  such  a  law, 
it  could  not  delegate  such  power  to  a  city  council.  We  therefore  hold 
the  ordinance  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  judgment  will  be  reversed, 
and  the  cause  dismissed. 

[For  other  recent  decisions  on  the  same  point  as  the  above,  see  the 
cases  Ex  parte  Jentzsch,  State  v,  Oranneman,  and  People  v.  Havnor, 
pages  670  to  678,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  6.] 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Sunday  Labor — Running  of 
Bail.RO AD  Trains — State  v.  Southern  Railway  Co..,  25  Southeastern 
Beportery  page  862. — The  Southern  Railway  Company  was  convicted  in 
the  superior  court  of  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  of  a  violation  of  the  statute 
prohibiting  the  running  of  trains  on  Sunday,  and  appealed  their  case  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court  rendered  its  decision  Novem- 
ber 10,  1896,  and  afBrmed  the  judgment  of  the  superior  court.  From 
the  opinion  of  said  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Avery,  the 
following  is  quoted : 

The  statute  (Code,  sec.  1973)  under  which  the  indictment  is  drawn  is 
not  unconstitutional.  Although  it  affects  interstate  commerce  to  some 
extent,  there  is  nothing  in  its  provisions  which  suggest  a  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  such  traffic,  or  indicative 
of  any  other  intent  than  to  prescribe,  in  the  honest  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  for  persons  within  her  territorial 
jurisdiction.  Such  a  law  is  valid,  and  must  be  obeyed,  unless  and 
until  Congress  shall  have  passed  some  statute  which  supersedes  that 
act  by  prescribing  regulations  for  the  running  of  trains  on  the  Sabbath 
on  all  railway  lines  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  While  the  State 
may  not  interfere  with  transportation  into  or  through  its  territory 
"beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  self-protection,"  it  is 
authorized,  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  to  provide  for  maintain- 
ing domestic  order,  and  for  protecting  the  health,  morals,  and  security 
of  the  people.  Congress  is  unquestionably  enjpowered,  whenever  it 
may  see  fit  to  do  so,  to  supersede,  by  express  enactment  on  this  sub- 
ject, all  conflicting  State  legislation.  But  until  its  powers  are  asserted 
and  exercised,  the  statute  under  which  the  indictment  is  drawn  may 
be  enforced,  and  will  constitute  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the 
principle  that  the  States  have  the  power,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  any 
action  of  Congress,  to  pass  laws  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  and 
morals  of  their  people,  though  their  enforcement  may  involve  some 
Blight  delay  or  disturbance  of  the  transportation  of  goods  or  persons 
through  their  borders. 
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CONTBACT   OF  EMPLOY3IENT — STATUTE   OF  FeAUDS — Moody  et  ol 

r.  Jones^  37  Southivestern  Reporter^  page  379. — Action  was  brought  in 
the  district  court  of  Galveston  County,  Tex.,  by  John  E.  Jones  against 

m 

W.  L.  Moody  &  Co.  to  recover  damages  for  the  alleged  breacli  of  a  con- 
tract for  personal  services.  He  alleged,  and  introdnced  parol  evidence 
(testimony  of  witnesses)  to  prove,  that  Moody  &  Co.  had  employed 
him  on  or  about  September  1, 1893,  to  serve  them  as  cotton  clerk  in 
their  business  as  cotton  factors  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from 
January  1, 1894;  that  on  said  date  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  Lis 
duties  as  such  clerk  and  performed  them  until  March  31, 1894,  when  be 
was^  discharged  without  cause,  and  that  his  salary  had  been  paid  np  to 
the  time  of  his  discharge.  Upon  the  trial  the  defendants  objected  to 
the  introduction  of  parol  evidence  to  pr«ve  the  agreement  or  contract 
of  employment  upon  the  ground  that  it  came  within  the  statute  of 
frauds  requiring  an  agreement  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year  to 
bo  in  writing,  and  that  therefore  the  introduction  of  a  written  agree- 
ment would  be  the  only  evidence  which  could  be  admitted  as  proof  of 
the  alleged  contract.  This  objection  was  overruled  and  judgment  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff.  The  defendants  carried  the  case  on  writ  of 
error  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its 
decision  October  22, 1896,  sustaining  the  contention  of  the  defendants 
and  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  In  the  opinion  of  said 
court,  which  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Garrett,  the  followiDg 
language  was  used: 

Under  the  statute  of  frauds  (Eev.  St,  1879,  art.  24C4):  "I^o  action 
shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the  following  cases,  unless  the  promise  or 
agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memoran- 
dum thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  partj'  to  be  charged 
therewith,  or  by  some  person  by  him  thereunto  authorized,  •  •  • 
(5)  upon  any  agreement  which  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space 
of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof."  Since  the  contract  of  employ- 
ment was  to  commence  at  a  future  date,  and  run  for  12  months,  it  fell 
clearly  within  the  statute,  and,  being  a  parol  contract,  no  action  could 
be  maintained  thereon.  The  fact  that  the  plaintiff's  salary  was  to  bo 
paid  monthly  does  not  take  the  agreement  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds. 
He  has  sued  upon  a  contract  of  employment  for  a  year,  to  commence  at 
a  future  date,  and  in  support  thereof  offers  no  writing.  This  brings 
the  agreement  clearly  within  the  statute. 

For  the  error  of  the  court  in  admitting  parol  evidence  to  prove  the 
contract  sued  on,  and  in  charging  the  jury  that  plaintiff  would  be 
entitled  to  recover  the  balance  of  the  stipulated  salary  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  will 
be  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded. 


Employees'  Liability — Competency  op  Physician  as  Wit- 
ness— Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  v.  CummingSj  46  Pacific  Bepori^h 
page  S75. — Bichard  Curamings  brought  suit  in  the  district  court  of 
Pueblo  County,  Colo.,  against  the  above-named  company  to  recof*^ 
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Lges  for  personal  injuries  sustained  wliile  in  the  employ  of  said 
•any.  He  recovered  a  judgment,  and  tlie  defendant  company 
aled  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
ecision  November  9, 1896,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
;.  There  was  but  one  iK)int  of  particular  interest  decided  by  the 
;,  which  was  as  follows:  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  while  working 
rolling  mill  of  the  defendants  he  had  occasion  to  step  onto  a  part 
e  rolling  machine  called  a  "  table ^'  to  turn  a  valve;  that  owing  to 
egligence  of  the  defendants  the  electric  light  went  out,  and  that 
g  to  that  fact  he  could  not  see  where  he  had  put  his  right  foot, 
:he  machinery  starting  at  that  moment  his  foot  was  caught  in  the 
and  badly  injured.  The  theory  of  the  defense  was  that  the 
tiff  did  not  step  on  the  table,  but  that  he  was  kicking  scales  out 
under  the  table,  and  that  when  the  table  was  lowered  it  caught 
)ot.  In  order  to  sustain  this  theory  they  offered  the  testimony  of 
lospital  physician,  by  whom  the  plaintiff  had  been  treated,  to  show 
in  his  opinion,  the  injury  must  have  been  sustained.  The  district 
i  excluded  his  testimony  on  the  trial,  and  the  court  of  appeals  sus- 
d  it  in  so  doing,  and  its  reasons  therefor  are  stated  by  Judge 
jll,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  part  of  the  same, 
li  is  quoted  below : 

e  C.  C.  and  I.  Co.,  as  the  appellant  used  to  be  known,  and  the  D. 
B.  G.  Ey.  Co.,  established  a  hospital  in  Pueblo  for  the  use  of  both 
Kinies.  This  hospital  was  supported  by  contributions,  more  or  less 
itary  or  compulsory,  from  the  employees  of  both  corporations,  out 
hose  monthly  wages  a  certain  sum  was  deducted  for  what  was 
d  a  "hospital  fund,"  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  build- 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  it,  and  the  hire  of  physicians  and 
38  who  were  employed  about  it.  The  companicfS  were  apparently 
msible  for  the  hospital,  and  for  all  bills  which  were  contracted  in 
ection  with  it,  whether  for  supplies,  attendance,  or  medical  service, 
g\i  the  funds  which  they  used  may  all  or  partially  or  otherwise 
come  from  these  monthly  contributions.  Whatever  the  fact  may 
be  doctor  who  was  employed  by  the  company,  and  received  his 
y  from  them,  under  these  circumstances,  attended  Cummings  after 
as  hurt.  He  was  put  on  the  stand,  and  interrogated  respecting  his 
rvation  of  the  foot,  and  respecting  his  opinion  about  the  manner 
tiich  it  was  hurt.  This  was  evidently  in  support  of  the  defendants' 
ry  that  Cummings  was  not  hurt  while  climbing  onto  the  table  to 
the  valve,  but  got  his  foot  underneath  the  table  in  kicking  out 
icalcs,  as  one  witness  testified  he  had  stated  to  him  directly  there- 
,  and  got  his  foot  caught  when  the  motormau  was  lowering  the 
5.  The  importance  of  this  evidence  was  quite  apparent  on  any 
ry  which  the  plaintiff  had  advanced,  for  if  the  doctor  should  testify 
,  according  to  his  examination,  the  hurt  came  by  a  pressure  from 
e,  and  not  by  the  interlocking  of  cogs,  it  would  support  the  con- 
ion  that  the  injury  was  received  while  kicking  scales.  The  testi- 
Y  was  excluded,  and  the  appellant  strenuously  insists  the  ruling 
erroneous.  According  to  the  better  authorities,  the  testimony  is 
missible  if  the  relation  of  physician  and  patient  existed.  Our 
ate  (Gen.  St.  sec.  3649)  prohibits  the  examination  of  a  physician  or 
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surgeon  without  the  consent  of  his  patient  as  to  any  information  which 
he  may  have  acquired  by  tending  him.  This  provision  is  as  broad  as 
the  statute  of  any  State  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called.  As 
we  view  the  case,  and  as  we  believe  the  law  to  be,  the  inhibition  is 
broad  enough  to  exclude  an  examination  of  the  surgeon  as  to  any  infor- 
mation which  he  has  acquired  while  attending  a  patient,  whether  this 
information  is  deduced  from  statements  or  gathered  from  his  profes- 
sional or  surgical  examiuation.  The  authorities  hold  that  no  matter 
how  the  information  may  be  acquired,  whether  it  comes  to  the  surgeon 
in  the  shape  of  oral  statements,  or  by  reason  of  his  examination,  he 
can  not  be  interrogated  respecting  it. 

This  leaves  only  the  question  whether  the  relation  of  physician  and 
patient  existed.  It  is  a  narrow  inquiry,  and  one  possibly  a  little  diffi- 
cult of  satisfactory  solution.  We  are,  however,  entirely  satisfied  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  doctor  was  employed,  and  the 
relation  existing  between  the  company  and  its  employees  and  the  doc- 
tor, were  such  as  to  put  the  physician  and  the  plaintift'  directly  in  the 
relation  of  doctor  and  patient.  The  plaintiff's  contributions  may  have 
been  slight,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  were  such  as  to 
lead  him  to  put  himself  implicitly  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  and 
to  trust  hi  in  self  in  his  hands  for  care,  to  the  same  extent  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  though  he  had  sent  out  for  another  physi- 
cian, and  put  himself  directly  in  his  charge.  Unless  something  more 
can  be  shown  than  the  present  case  discloses,  we  are  compelled  to  hold 
the  evidence  properly  excluded. 


Employers'  Llajbility — Constbuotion  op    Statute — ^Discon- 
tinuance OF  Suit  by  Administrator — Miller  et  al.  v.  Coffin^  S6 
Atlantic  Reporter^  page  6. — This  suit  was  commenced  by  a  bill  filed  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Ehode  Island  by  Jennie  L.  Miller  and  others,  the 
widow  and  next  of  kin  of  Alfred  Miller,  deceased,  asking  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  respondent,  Clarence  U.  Coffin,  to  restrain  him  from 
discontinuing  an  action  brought  by  them  in  his  name  as  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  the  said  Alfred  Miller,  against  the  Newport  and  Wick- 
ford  Bailroad  and  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany, for  damages  for  the  death  of  said  Alfred  Miller,  alleged  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  said  companies.  Miller  being  in  the 
employ  of  one  of  said  companies  at  the  time  of  the  accident   The 
respondent.  Coffin,  demurred  to,  the  bill,  and  the  supreme  court  sus- 
tained the  demurrer.    The  complainants  then  amended  their  bill  and 
the  respondent  filed  a  plea  to  the  same,  in  which  he  set  out  the  decla- 
ration in  the  suit  for  damages  against  the  above-named  companies. 
The  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  September  16, 1895,  in  wbicn 
it  sustained  the  respondent's  plea  and  refused  to  grant  the  iiyunction. 
In  the  course  of  said  decision,  sections  15  and  18  of  chapter  204  of  tne 
Public  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island,  which  provide  for  a  right  of  action 
against  common  carriers  for  the  death  of  "any  person,  whether  • 
passenger  or  not,  in  the  care  of"  such  common  carriers,  were  construed 
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The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Stiness, 
and  the  following,  bearing  on  the  construction  of  the  statute  above 
mentioned,  is  quoted  therefrom : 

If  the  declaration  [in  the  suit  for  damages  against  the  companies, 
above  named]  set  out  a  good  cause  of  action,  the  respondent  ought  to 
prosecute  it;  if  the  declaration  does  not  set  out  a  good  cause  of  actiop, 
the  respondent  ought  not  to  be  required  to  prosecute  a  losing  suit. 
We  think  it  is  clear  that  the  declaration  set  up  in  the  plea  does  not 
show  a  cause  of  action  in  favor  of  the  complainants.  It  does  not  state 
which  corporation  was  negligent,  nor  in  what  way,  nor  is  the  happen- 
ing of  the  accident  of  such  a  character  in  itself  as  to  amount  to  prima 
facie  evidence  of  negligence. 

So  far  as  the  steamboat  company  is  concerned,  it  [the  accident] 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-seWant,  and  this 
is  the  question  which  has  been  argued.  Does  the  statute  which  gives 
a  right  of  action  against  common  carriers  for  the  death  of  '^any  person, 
whether  a  passenger  or  not,  in  the  care  of  such  common  carrier  cover 
the  case  of  a  servant  whose  death  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow-servant  f 

Two  rules  are  firmly  established  in  the  law  of  master  and  servant: 
First,  that  a  master  is  not  liable  for  injuries  to  a  servant  through  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  not  through  the  negligence  of  the 
master;  second,  that  a  servant  assumes  the  risks  incident  to  his 
employment. 

Our  first  statute,  passed  in  October,  1853,  which  was  limited  to  pas- 
sengers, gave  the  right  of  action  for  the  negligence  of  the  common 
carrier,  or  its  servants.  In  January,  1855,  the  law  was  extended.  In 
the  Bevision  of  1857,  the  law  was  put,  substantially,  into  its  present 
form,  by  extending  it  to  the  loss  of  life  "of  any  person,  whether  a  pas- 
senger or  not,  in  the  care  of"  a  common  carrier.  Up  to  this  point  there 
was  no  provision  at  all  for  the  loss  of  life  of  a  servant,  and  the  question 
comes  whether  this  last  change  was  intended  to  sweep  away  the  limita- 
tions which  had  become  ingrafted  into  similar  laws  by  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.  We  think  it  was  not  so  intended  for  many  reasons.  Itis 
a  familiar  rule  that  statutes  are  not  to  be  construed  in  derogation  of 
the  common  law,  except  so  far  as  an  intent  to  do  so  is  plain;  and,  when 
a  statute  is  adopted  which  has  already  received  judicial  construction, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  adopted  in  view  of  such  construction. 
Even  where  the  language  of  the  statute,  taken  literally,  is  absolute,  it 
may  still  be  subject  to  exceptions. 

The  cautious  procedure  in  adopting  the  limited  provisions  of  the 
preceding  acts  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  was  no  intention  in  the 
Bevision  of  1857  to  make  a  longer  leap,  than  had  been  made  elsewhere. 
It  meant,  undoubtedly,  to  give  a  right  of  action  even  for  the  death  of 
an  employee  when  it  should  be  caused  by  the  negligence  of  common 
carriers  by  railroads  or  steamboats,  in  distinction  from  other  persons 
who  were  to  be  liable  only  for  a  wrongful  act.  To  this  extent  the  act 
is  appropriate  and  efifective,  and  extends  to  many  cases  of  negligence 
by  servants  or  agents,  who  may  be  intrusted  with  duties  which  belong 
to  the  master.  But  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  it  meant  to  make  a 
company  liable  to  an  employee  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant. 

Adopting  the  construction  insisted  upon  by  the  plaintiff,  a  servant 
injured  by  a  fellow  servant  while  operating  a  locomotive  or  train  of 
cars,  although  he  may  be  maimed,  mangled,  and  disfigured,  and  may 
suffer  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  the  most  excruciating  tortures, 
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cau  bavo  no  action  against  a  master  or  employer;  yet,  if  be  die,  liis 
representative  may  recover  of  liis  employer.  Tbis  statement  seems  to 
be  quite  sufficient  to  sbow  tbat  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  construe 
tbis  provision,  relating  to  tbe  deatb  of  a  servant,  by  a  different  rule 
from  tbat  whicb  would  govern  his  own  action  if  be  bad  lived.  In  the 
latter  case  the  simple  question  would  be  whether  tbe  employer  bad  been 
at  fault.  If  not  be  could  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  wrong  done  by 
somebody  else,  because  of  greater  ability  to  pay;  and  it  would  be  just 
as  wrong  to  compel  him  to  pay  for  the  fault  of  another  if  the  servant 
should  die  as  it  would  be  if  he  lived.  Certain  duties  devolve  upon  a 
master,  whether  a  corporation  or  an  individual,  and  for  these  he  must 
bo  responsible;  but  for  tbe  carelessness  of  a  fellow-servant,  outside  of 
such  duties,  the  master  can  not  be  held  responsible. 

An  analysis  of  the  statute  according  to  the  complainant's  construc- 
tion would  come  to:  ^^Any  person,  whether  a  passenger  or  not,  in  the 
care  of"  a  railroad  or  steamboat  company,  includes  an  employee*  Tbe 
deatb  of  the  employee  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  carrier  or  its 
servants  or  agents  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  an  action,  without  reference 
to  bis  own  negligence  or  that  of  his  fellow-servants,  or  the  ordiu«Hry 
risks  of  his  employment.  We  can  not  think  that  this  is  so.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the  statute  was  not  intended 
to  abrogate  tbe  rules  of  the  common  law  in  such  cases,  but  to  give  a 
right  of  action  in  conformity  to  them ;  and  so  the  provision  for  an  action 
for  the  death  of  *'any  person,  whether  a  passenger  or  not,  in  the  caro 
of"  a  railroad  company,  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  its  servants, 
does  not  allow  such  action,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  deceased 
was  an  employee,  and  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant. 
We  therefore  decide  that  the  plea  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  bill,  and 
it  is  sustained. 


Exemption  from  Garnishment — Wages — Weaver  et  al  v.  Hill, 
37  Southicestern  Reporter^  page  142. — Action  was  brought  in  tbe  circuit 
court  of  Knox  County,  Teun.,  by  J.  W.  Hill  against  J.  R.  Weaver  and 
the  Southern  Railway  Company,  garnishees,  A  judgment  was  ren- 
dered for  tbe  plaintiff  and  defendant  Wojiver  appealed  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  October 
10, 1896,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Wilkes,  and 
containing  a  statement  of  facts  in  the  case,  reads  as  follows: 

This  is  a  garnishment  proceeding.  The  trial  judge  gave  judgment 
for  $12.65,  and  the  defendant  Weaver  appealed,  and  has  assigned  an 
error  that  tbe  amount  for  which  the  judgment  was  rendered  was  not 
subject  to  garnishment,  but  was  exempt,  under  the  act  of  1895,  p- 
388,  c.  192.  It  appears  that  the  garnishment  was  served  upon  the  rail- 
way company  February  20, 1896,  returnable  March  5,  1806.  The  com- 
pany answered  that,  at  the  time  the  garnishment  was  served,  it  ^^ 
indebted  to  Weaver,  for  wages  as  a  laborer,  in  the  sum  of  $42.r»5,  and 
that  Weaver  claimed  an  exemption  of  $30  of  such  amount  as  laborers 
wages.  In  the  circuit  court  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
railroad  company  to  pay  wages  to  its  employees  on  the  20th  of  ^^^^ 
month  for  the  previous  month,  and  the  wages  were  due  at  that  time? 
that  when  the  garnishment  was  served  the  company  was  owing  Weaver 
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for  January,  1806,  $28,  aud  for  February,  1896,  $14.65 ;  that  the  amount 
owing  for  January,  1896,  was  then  due  and  payable,  but  the  amount 
earned  and  owing  for  February,  1896,  was  not  due  and  payable  until 
the  20th  of  March,  1896.  The  circuit  judge,  upon  this  proof,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  $30  of  the  entire  amount  owing  was  exempt,  under  the 
statute,  and  the  remainder,  or  $12.65,  then  earned  but  not  due,  could 
be  reached  by  garnishment,  and  gave  judgment  accordingly. 

MilL  and  V.  Code,  sec.  2931,  exempts  $30  of  the  wages  of  every 
mechanic  or  laboring  man,  and  provides  that,  *'  the  lien  created  by  service 
of  garnishment  shaTl  only  affect  that  portion  of  a  laborer's  wages  that 
may  be  due  at  the  time  service  is  made  and  not  any  future  wjiges."    It 
is  said  that  this  sectiou  of  the  CkkLe  was  construed  iu  Van  Yleet  t\ 
Stratton,  91  Tenn.  476,  19  S.  W.  428,  to  hold  that  wages  which  have 
been  earned,  but  are  not  yet  due,  may  be  seized  under  garnishment, 
and  language  to  that  effect  is  used  in  considering  that  case.    The  real 
question  involved  in  that  case,  however,  was  that  an  employer  might 
X^ay  his  employee  his  wages  iu  advance,  and  this  would  not  bo  a 
fraudulent  evasion  of  the  garnishment  law.    After  the  decision  in  Van 
Vleet  V.  Stratton  the  act  of  May  13, 1895,  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture.   This  act  is  entitled  "An  act  to  i)revent  the  attachment  or  gar- 
nishment of  the  future  wages  or  salary  of  any  employee,"  aud  is  in  these 
words:  "That  hereafter  no  attachment  or  garnishment  shall  be  issued 
to  attach  or  garnishee  the  ^ture  salary  or  wages  of  any  employee  or 
other  x>6rson,  but  any  such  attachment  or  garnishment  shall  only  be  for 
salary  or  wages  due  at  the  date  of  the  service  of  the  garnishment  or 
attachment."    It  is  evident  that  by  this  act  the  legislature  intended 
that  only  siilary  and  wages  due  at  the  time  the  garnishment  notice  is 
served  can  be  seized  if  iu  excess  of  the  $30  exemption;  and  it,  in 
expreisS  terms,  takes  awa^  any  right  to  attach  or  garnish  any  salary  or 
wages  not  due  when  the  notice  is  served,  and  we  can  give  effect  to  the 
act  in  no  other  way  than  by  such  construction.    It  is  true  that  Mill, 
and  V.  Code,  sec.  3810,  provides  that  choses  in  action,  whether  due  or 
not,  are  subject  to  garnishment,  under  the  terms  "property,  debts  and 
effects,"  and  section  4226  provides  that  "if  the  debt  of  the  garnishee 
to  the  defendant  is  not  due  execution  will   be  suspended  until  its 
maturity,"  indicating  a  clear  legislative  intent  that  ordinarily  choses 
in  action  may  be  garnished,  whether  due  or  not;  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that,  as  to  wages  and  salaries  of  employees,  both  in  Mill,  and  Y.  Code, 
sec.  2931,  and  the  act  of  1895,  it  is  the  legislative  intent  and  provision 
that  only  such  wages  and  salaries  as  are  duo  at  the  time  of  the  service 
of  the  garnishment  are  liable  to  it,  and  the  inference  is  irresistible 
tibat  the  legislature  intended  to  apply  a  different  rule  in  cases  of  salaries 
£ind  wages  to  that  prevailing  as  to  other  choses  in  action.    The  judg- 
:ment  of  the  court  below  is  reversed,  and  the  garnishment  proceedings 
<lismissed;  at  the  cost  of  the  creditor  Hill. 


Laborers'  Lien  on  Crops — Enforceable  against  Purchaser 
"WITHOUT  !N'oTiCE — Potcell  T.  Smithy  20  Southern  Reporter^  page  872. — 
^Action  was  brought  by  T.  C.  Smith  against  J.  F.  Powell  in  the  circuit 
oourt  of  Yazoo  County,  Miss.,  to  enforce  a  laborer's  lien  on  a  crop  of 
Ciotton.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff.  Smith,  aud  the 
<2efendaut,  Powell,  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
^tate,  which  rendered  its  decisiou  November  IG,  1896,  and,  while 
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reversing  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  decided,  among  other  pointSy 
that  the  lien  given  by  statute  to  an  employee  ^'  aiding  by  his  labor  to 
make,  gather,  or  prepare  for  sale  or  market  any  crop"  (Code  of  1892, 
section  2682),  is  as  broad  as  a  landlord's  lien,  and  may  be  enforced 
against  a  purchaser  of  the  crop  in  open  market,  whether  he  bought 
with  notice  of  the  lien  or  not. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Whitfield, 
and  in  discussing  the  point  above  mentioned  he  used  the  following 
language: 

This  court  has  held  that  the  landlord  may  recover  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural products  on  which  he  has  the  statutory  lien,  whether  the  par- 
chaser  thereof  in  open  market  has  notice  or  not.  It  follows,  inescapa- 
bly, that  the  same  rule  must  be  applied  to  the  lien  of  the  employee  or 
other  person  ^^  aiding  by  his  labor  to  make,  gather  or  prepare  for  sale 
or  market  any  crop,"  etc.,  and  that  this  lien  must  be  coextensive  and 
reciprocal  with  the  lien  of  the  landlord.  The  language  of  section  2682, 
defining  the  lien  of  the  employee,  is,  ^^  Such  liens  shall  be  paramount 
to  all  liens  and  incumbrances  or  rights  of  any  kind  created  by  or 
against  the  person  so  contracting  for  such  assistance,  except  the  lessor 
of  the  land  ♦  *  ♦  for  rent  or  supplies;''  and  that  of  section  24d5, 
defining  the  landlord's  lien,  is,  '^  This  lien  shall  be  paramount  to  all 
other  liens,  claims,  or  demands  upon  such  products."  If  there  be  any 
difference  as  to  the  extent  of  the  two  liens,  it  would  seem  that  the 
employee's  is  the  broader.  Both  are  creatures  of  the  statute,  neither 
requiring  record,  but  the  statute  charging,  of  itself,  all  the  world  with 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  lien.  Section  2683  provides  that  the 
employee's  lien  '<  shall  exist  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and 
without  any  writing,"  or  record,  if  written. 

In  Buck  V,  Payne,  52  Miss.,  277,  it  was  said  that  ^Hhe  policy  of  the 
statute  is  to  make  sure  to  the  laborer  his  wages";  and  in  Irwin  r. 
Miller,  72  Miss.,  at  page  177,  16  South.,  678,  that  "the  primary  and 
principal  purpose  of  this  section  [2682]  is  to  afford  security  to  agricul- 
tural laborers,"  in  which  case  the  benefit  of  the  lien  was  extended  to  ft 
ginner.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  people  are  mainly  agricultarists, 
and  of  this  unbroken  course  of  legislation  and  decision,  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  that  the  lien  of  the  employee  or  other  person  does  not  haTO 
equal  scope  with  that  of  the  landlord. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Beneficial  Associations — Not  Partnerships — Ownbbship  of 
Pbopbrty — Local  Union  No.  Ij  Textile  Workers  v.  Barrett y  36  AU^^^^ 
Reporter y  pa^e  5. — This  action  was  brought  by  the  above  named  union 
of  textile  workers  against  Joseph  Barrett  to  recover  money  had  and 
received.  A  judgment  was  rendered  dismissing  the  action  and  the 
plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  Rbode 
Island,  which  court  rendered  its  decision  December  22,  1896,  and 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Matteso^, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  he  used  the  following  language: 

This  is  {issumpsit  for  money  had  and  received.  The  plaintiff  is  • 
benehcial  association,  unincorporated.    The  agreed  statement  of  ^^ 
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shows  that,  while  a  member  of  the  association,  the  defendant  received 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  it  I13.8G,  which  he  still  retains,  though  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  association  before  the  bringing  of  the 
suit.  The  court  below  held  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained, 
because  the  association,  not  being  incorporated,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  partnership.  We  think  this  was  error.  The  essential  element  of  a 
partnership,  as  between  its  members,  is  the  agreement  to  share  profits 
and  losses.  This  element  is  wanting  in  voluntary  associations,  such  as 
the  plaintiff,  formed  for  SQcial  or  charitable  purposes  and  the  like,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  profit,  and  hence  they  do  not  stand  on 
the  footing  of  a  partnership.  The  property  of  such  an  association  is  a 
mere  incident  to  the  purpose  of  the  organization,  and  a  member  has  no 
proprietary  interest  in  it,  nor  right  to  any  proportional  part  of  it, 
either  during  his  continuance  in  the  partnership,  or  upon  his  with- 
drawal. He  has  merely  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  while  a  member, 
the  property  belonging  to  and  remaining  with  the  society. 

But,  were  the  rule  otherwise,  section  3  of  the  by-laws  of  the  plaintiff, 
made  a  part  of  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  provides  that  '^none  but 
members  in  good  standing  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  ♦  •  ♦  any  own- 
ership in  any  property  belonging  to  the  union."  The  defendant,  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  association,  assented  to  this  by-law,  and 
therefore  it  became  a  part  of  the  contract  between  him  and  the  associ- 
ation. On  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  association  in  good  standing, 
all  his  interest  in  its  funds  was  terminated  by  the  operation  of  this 
by-law.  Judgment  for  plaintiff  for  $13.86,  with  interest  from  the  date 
of  the  writ,  and  costs. 


Contract  OoMPELLiNa  Employee  to  Join  Labor  Union  Un- 
LAWPUL — Curran  v.  Oalen  et  al.j  46  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  297. — 
Action  was  brought  by  Charles  Curran  against  Leon  Galen  and 
others,  in  the  general  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  fifth 
department,  and  the  plaintiff'  obtained  a  judgment.  The  defendants 
appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
it8  decision  March  2, 1897,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows:  The  plaintiff,  Curran, 
demanded  damages  against  the  defendants  for  having  confederated 
and  conspired  together  to  injure  him  by  taking  away  his  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  and  preventing  him  from  obtaining  employment.  He 
eet  out  in  his  complaint  that  he  was  an  engineer  by  trade,  and  that, 
previously  to  the  acts  mentioned,  he  was  earning,  by  reason  of  his 
tarade,  a  large  income,  and  had  constant  employment  at  remunerative 
^wages.  He  set  forth  the  existence  of  an  unincorporated  association  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  where  he  was  a  resident,  called  the  Brewery 
"Workingmen's  Local  Assembly,  1796,  Knights  of  Labor,  which  was 
csomposed  of  workiugmen  employed  in  the  brewing  business  in  tliat 
oity,  and  was  a  branch  of  a  national  organization  known  as  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  He  alleged  that  it  assumed  to  control  by  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations the  acts  of  its  members  in  relation  to  that  trade  and  employ- 
Uicnt,  and  demanded  and  obtained  from  its  members  implicit  obedience 
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in  relation  thereto.     Plaintiff  then  alleged  that  the  defendants;  Gross- 
berger  and  Watts,  wrongfully  and  maliciously  conspired  and  combined 
together,  and  with  the  said  local  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
him  and  taking  away  his  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  to  wit:  Tliat  in  the  month  of  November,  1890,  Grossberger 
and  Watts  threatened  the  plaintiff  that  unless  he  would  join  said  local 
assembly,  pay  the  initiation  fee,  and  subject  himself  to  its  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, the}'  and  that  association  would  obtain  plaintiffs  discharge 
from  the  employment  in  which  he  then  was,  and  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  obtain  any  employment  in  the  city  of  Eochester  or  else- 
where, unless  he  became  a  member  of  said  association.    In  pursaance  of 
that  conspiracy,  upon  plaintiffs  refusing  to  become  a  member  of  said 
association,  Grossberger  and  Watts  and  the  association  made  complaint 
to  the  plaintiffs  employers,  and  forced  them  to  discharge  him  from  their 
employ,  and,  by  false  and  malicious  reports  in  regard  to  him,  sought  to 
bring  him  into  ill  repute  with  members  of  his  trade  and  employers,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  trade  and  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  defendants'  answer  admitted  all  that  was  alleged  in  respect  to  the 
organization  of  the  local  assembly.    It  denied,  generally  and  specific- 
ally, each  and  every  other  allegation  in  the  complaint,  and  as  a  separate 
answer  and  defense  to  the  complaint  the  defendants  set  up  the  exist- 
ence in  the  city  of  Rochester  of  the  Ale  Brewers'  Association,  and  an 
agreement  between  that  association  and  the  local  assembly  described 
in  the  complaint,  to  the  effect  that  all  employees  of  the  brewing  com- 
panies belonging  to  the  Ale  Brewers' Association  <^  shall  be  members 
of  the  Brewery  Workingmen's    Local  Assembly,  1796,  Knights  of 
Labor;  and  that  no  employee  should  work  for  a  longer  i>eriod  than  foiir 
weeks  without  becoming  a  member."    They  alleged  that  the  plaintiff 
was  retained  in  the  employment  of  the  Miller  Brewing  Company  "for 
more  than  four  weeks  after  he  was  notified  of  the  provisions  of  said 
agreement  requiring  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  local  assembly;'' 
that  defendants  requested  plaintiff  to  become  a  member,  and,  npou  his 
refusal  to  comply,   ^'Grossberger  and  Watts,  as  members  of  said 
assembly,  and  as  a  committee  duly  apx>ointed  for  that  purx>oso,  notified 
the  officers  of  the  Miller  Brewing  Company  that  plaintiff,  after  repeated 
requests,  had  refused  for  moro  than  four  weeks  to  become  a  member 
of  said  assembly;"  and  that  "defendants  did  so  solely  in  pursuance  of 
said  agreement,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof,  and  with- 
out intent  or  puri)ose  to  injure  i)laintiff  in  any  way."    The  plaintiff 
demurred  to  the  matter  set  up  as  a  separate  defense  to  the  complaintt 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  insufficient,  in  law,  upon  the  face  thereof 
The  supreme  court  sustained  the  demurrer  and  the  question  upon  wliiel* 
the  case  came  to  the  court  of  appeals  was  whether  the  matter  set  np 
by  way  of  special  defense  was  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  defendants 
from  the  charge  made  in  the  complaint  of  a  conspiracy  to  injure  the 
plaintift*  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  earning  his  livelihood- 
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3  stated  above,  the  coart  of  appeals  decided  this  question  in  the  nega- 
te, and  from  its  opinion  the  following,  showing  the  reasons  for  said 
!cision,  is  quoted: 

In  the  decision  of  the  question  before  us  we  have  to  confiider  whether 
e  agreement  upon  which  the  defendants  rely  in  defense  of  this  action, 
id  to  justify  their  part  in  the  dismissal  of  the  plaintiff  from  his  employ- 
ent,  was  one  which  the  law  will  regard  with  favor  and  uphold  when 
mpliance  with  its  requirements  is  made  a  test  of  the  individuaFs  right 
be  employed.  If  such  an  Agreement  is  lawful,  then  it  must  be  con- 
ded  that  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  set  it  up  as  a  defense  to  the 
tioD,  forasmuch  as  they  allege  that  what  they  did  was  in  accordance 
Ith  its  terms.  In  the  general  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  must  be 
emised  that  the  organization  or  the  cooperation  of  workingmen  is  not 
gainst  any  public  i)olicy.  Indeed,  it  must  be  regarded  as  having  the 
nction  of  law  when  it  is  for  such  legitimate  purposes  as  that  of  obtaiu- 
g  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  or  of  maintaining 
ich  rate.  Penal  Code,  sect.  170.  It  is  proper  and  praiseworthy,  and 
Thaps  falls  within  that  general  view  of  human  society  wbich  perceives 
I  underlying  law  that  men  should  unite  to  achieve  that  which  eaeh 
r  himself  can  not  achieve,  or  can  achieve  less  readily.  But  the  social 
iuciple  which  justifies  such  organizations  is  departed  from  when  they 
o  so  extended  in  their  operation  as  either  to  intend  or  to  accomi^lish 
jury  to  others.  Public  policy  and  the  interests  of  society  favor  the 
most  freedom  in  the  citizen  to  pursue  his  lawful  trade  or  calling,  and 
the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  combination  of  workingmen  be  to 
miper  or  to  restrict  that  freedom,  and,  through  contracts  or  arrange- 
ents  with  employers,  to  coerce  other  workingmen  to  become  members 

the  organization  and  to  come  under  its  rules  and  conditions,  under 
e  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  positions  and  of  deprivation  of  employ- 
ent,  then  that  purpose  seems  clearly  unlawful,  and  militates  against 
e  spirit  of  our  Government  and  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  The 
fectuation  of  such  a  purpose  would  conflict  with  that  principle  of  pub- 
)  policy  which  prohibits  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges.  It 
nild  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  services  of  men  in  useful  employ- 
3nts  and  capacities.  It  would,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
irrett  in  People  v.  Smith,  5  N.  Y.  Cr.  E.  at  page  513,  "  impoverish  and 
Lish  a  citizen  for  no  reason  connected  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
vancement  of  wages  or  the  maintenance  of  the  rate." 
Every  citizen  is  deeply  interested  in  the  strict  maintenance  of  the 
Qstitutional  right  freely  to  pursue  a  lawful  avocation  under  condi- 
»ns  equal  as  to  all,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  liis  labor,  without  the 
X>osition  of  any  conditions  not  required  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
mmunity.  The  candid  mind  should  shrink  from  the  operation  of 
0  principle  contended  for  here;  for  there  would  certainly  be  a  com- 
Isioii  or  fettering  of  the  individual  glaringly  at  variance  with  that 
^dom  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  which  is  believed  to  be  guar- 
teed  to  all  by  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
le  sympathies  or  the  fellow  feeling  which,  as  a  social  principle,  under- 
s  the  association  of  workingmen  for  their  common  benefit,  are  not 
nsistent  with  a  purpose  to  oppress  the  individual  who  prefers  by 
tigle  effort  to  gain  his  livelihood.    If  organization  of  workingmen  is 

line  with  good  government,  it  is  because  it  is  intended  as  a  legiti- 
ate  instrumentality  to  promote  the  common  good  of  its  members.  If 
militates  against  the  general  public  interest,  if  its  powers  are  directed 
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towards  the  repression  of  individaal  freedom^  apon  what  principle  shall 
it  be  justified! 

The  organization  of  the  local  assembly  in  qaestion  by  the  working- 
men  in  the  breweries  in  the  city  of  Rochester  may  have  been  perfectly 
lawful  in  its  general  purposes  and  method,  and  may  otherwise  wield  its 
power  and  influence  useMly  and  justly,  for  all  that  appears.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say,  nor  do  we  intend  to  intimate,  to  the  contrary;  but  so  far 
as  a  purpose  appears  from  the  defense  set  up  to  the  complaint  that  do 
employee  of  a  brewing  company  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  a  longer 
period  than  four  weeks  without  becoming  a  member  of  the  Working- 
men's  Local  Assembly,  and  that  a  contract  between  the  local  assembly 
and  the  Ale  Brewers'  Association  shall  be  availed  of  to  compel  the  dis- 
charge of  the  independent  employee,  it  is,  in  effect,  a  threat  to  keep 
persons  from  working  at  the  particular  trade,  and  to  procure  their 
dismissal  from  employment.  While  it  may  be  true,  as  argued,  that  the 
contract  was  entered  into,  on  the  part  of  the  Ale  Brewers'  Association, 
with  the  object  of  avoiding  disputes  and  conflicts  with  the  working- 
men's  organization,  that  feature  and  such  an  intention  can  not  aid  the 
defense,  nor  legalize  a  plan  of  compelling  workingmen  not  in  affiliation 
with  the  organization  to  join  it,  at  the  peril  of  being  deprived  of  their 
employment  and  of  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  defense  pleaded  was  insufficient,  in  law,  upon  the  face  thereof, 
and  therefore  the  demurrer  thereto  was  properly  sustained.  Judgment 
affirmed. 


JUEISDIOTION    OP    FEDEEAL  COUETS— INJITNOTIGN — CONTEMPT— 

Ex  parte  Lennon^  17  Supreme  Court  Reporter ^  p<ige  658. — ^This  case  came 
up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  apx)eals  for  the  sixth  circuit.  The 
facts  in  the  case  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  start  and 
progress  in  the  courts  are  given  below  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brown,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  was  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  originally  filed  in  the 
circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

The  petitioner  alleged  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
was  unlawfiilly  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  the  marshal,  under  an 
order  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  made  in  a  case  pending 
in  that  court,  wherein  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan 
Eailway  Company,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  was  com- 
plainant, and  several  railway  companies,  citizens  of  Ohio,  as  wdl  9S 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  were 
defendants. 

The  bill  in  that  case,  which  was  annexed  to  the  petition  as  an  exhibit, 
averred  the  complainant  to  be  the  owner  of  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  northwesterly  through  the  State  of  Michigan;  that» 
large  part  of  its  business  consisted  in  the  transportation  of  freight  cars 
from  points  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to 
points  in  Ohio  and  other  States  east  thereof,  and  that  it  was  engaged  as 
a  common  carrier  in  a  large  amount  of  interstate  commerce,  which  was 
regulated  and  controlled  by  the  interstate  act  of  Congress.  The  bill 
further  averred  that  defendant's  lines  of  railroad  connected  with  those 
of  complainant  at  or  near  Toledo,  and  that  a  large  and  important  par* 
of  its  business  consisted  in  the  interchange  of  freight  cars  between  the 
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lefendant  and  complainant  companies,  and  was  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  interstate-commerce  act;  that  it  was  the  doty  of  the  defeud- 
int  companies  to  afford  reasonable  and  eqaal  facilities  for  the  inter- 
change of  trafBc,  and  to  receive,  forward,  and  deliver  freight  cars  in  the 
)rdinary  transaction  of  business,  without  any  discrimination;  that  the 
lefendant  companies  and  their  employees  had  given  out  and  threatened 
jhat  they  would  refuse  to  receive  from  complainant  cars  billed  over  its 
road  for  transportation  by  complainant  to  their  destination,  for  the  rea- 
son that  complainant  had  employed  as  locomotive  engineers  in  its  service 
men  who  were  not  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, ^'  an  irresx)on8ible  voluntary  association,"  and  that  the  locomotive 
engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  companies  had  refused  to 
landle  cars  to  be  interchanged  with  the  complainant's  road,  notwith- 
standing that  they  continued  to  afiford  the  other  railroad  companies  full 
ind  free  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  traflBc,  while  refusing  to  trans- 
act such  business  with  the  complainant,  thereby  illegally  discriminating 
igainst  it. 

Upon  the  iiling  of  this  bill,  and  upon  the  application  of  the  complain- 
int,  the  circuit  court  issued  an  injunction  against  the  defendants,  their 
)fficers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  enjoining  them  from  refusing 
k>  afibrd  and  extend  to  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan 
Railway  Company  the  same  facilities  for  an  interchange  of  interstate 
business  between  the  companies  as  were  enjoyed  by  other  railway  com- 
panies, and  from  refusing  to  receive  from  the  complainant  company  cars 
3iUed  from  points  in  one  State  to  points  in  another  State  which  might 
36  offered  to  the  defendant  companies  by  the  complainant. 

The  injunction  was  served  upon  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
3rn  Kailway  Company,  one  of  the  defendants,  one  of  whose  employees 
R^as  the  appellant,  James  Lennon,  a  locomotive  engineer,  who  had 
received  notice  of  the  injunction  and  still  continuing  in  the  service  of 
;he  company  had  refused  to  obey  it. 

Thereupon  the  Lake  Shore  Company  applied  to  the  court  for  an 
ittachment  against  Lennon,  and  certain  others  of  its  engineers  and  fire- 
men, setting  forth  that,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  injunction  theretofore 
nade,  they  had  refiised  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  and  deserted  their 
locomotives  and  engines  in  the  yard  of  the  company,  for  the  reason  that 
A^nn  Arbor  cars  of  freight  were  in  the  trains  of  such  company,  and  that 
they  had  refused  to  haul  such  cars  and  i)ertbrm  their  service  for  that 
reason. 

The  persons  named,  including  the  petitioner,  Lennon,  being  served 
with  an  order  to  show  cause,  apx>eared  in  pursuance  of  such  order  in 
person  and  by  counsel,  and  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge of,  and  as  to  their  violation  of,  the  order.  The  court  found  that 
Lennon  was  guilty  of  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  of  injunction, 
and  imposed  a  fine  of  $50  and  costs.  Toledo,  A.  A.  &  !N^.  M.  By.  Co. 
«.  Pennsylvania  Co.,  54  Fed.,  746. 

Thereupon  Lennon  filed  this  petition  setting  forth  the  above  facts, 
and  alleging  that  the  circuit  court  had  no  jurisdiction  or  lawful 
t^tithority  to  arrest  or  proceed  against  him  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  and 
ttat  its  order  and  judgment — whereby  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
^f  the  marshal — were  without  authority  of  law  and  void:  (1)  That  such 
order  was  issued  in  a  suit  whereof  the  circuit  court  had  no  jurisdiction, 
"^ause  the  complainant  and  one  of  the  defendants,  namely,  the  Michi- 
^*u  Central  Eailroad  Company,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  bill, 
^d  ever  since  have  been,  citizens  of  the  same  State,  and  that  said  suit 
^^d  not  arise  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  (2) 
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that  the  circuit  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  x>er8on  of  the  petitiouer, 
because  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  suit,  nor  served  with  any  subpcent 
notifying  him  of  the  same;  had  no  notice  of  the  application  for  the 
iDJunction,  nor  was  served  with  a  copy  thereof,  nor  had  any  notice 
whatever  of  the  issuing  of  such  injunction,  nor  of  its  conteBts;  (3)  that 
the  circuit  court  was  also  without  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order, 
because  it  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  eompei 
the  performance  of  a  personal  contract  for  service,  and  to  interfere^  by 
mandatory  injunction,  with  the  contract  between  himself  and  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Bail  way  Company. 

Upon  a  hearing  in  the  circuit  «oort  it  was  ordered  that  the  petition 
be  dismissed.  Lennon,  after  appealing  to  this  court,  which  held  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  and  dismissed  the  appeal  (150  U.  S.,  d93,  14  Sup.  CL, 
123),  thereupon  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  i^peals  for  ttie  sixtii 
circuit,  which  affirmed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  eourt  (Lennon  r«  Eailfny 
Co.,  22  U.  S.  App.,  561, 12  C.  C.  A^  134,  and  64  Fed.,  320),  whereupon 
petitioner  applied  for  and  obtained  a  writ  of  certiorari  from  this  coait 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  was  rendered  April  19, 1897,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brown,  after  stating  the  facts  in  the  language  quoted  above,  deliTered 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

The  only  question  which  can  properly  be  raised  upon  this  writ  is 
whether  the  circuit  court  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in  holding  the  peti- 
tioner for  a  contempt  and  imposing  upon  him  a  fine  therefor.  Wc  are 
not  at  liberty  to  consider  the  testimony,  or  to  inquire  whether  the  facts 
as  they  appeared  upon  the  hearing  justified  the  action  of  the  circuit 
court.  It  is  only  upon  the  theory  that  the  proceedings  and  judgment 
of  the  court  were  nullities  that  we  are  authorized  to  reverse  its  action. 
It  has  been  too  frequently  decided  to  be  now  open  to  question  that  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  can  not  be  made  use  of  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  writ  of  error  or  an  appeal. 

Acting  upon  this  theory,  the  petitioner  claims  that  the  circuit  court 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in  adjudging  him  guilty  of  contempt,  for  the 
reason  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  original  bill,  because  one  of  the 
defendants  to  such  bill  was  a  citizen  of  the  same  State  with  the  com- 
I)lainant;  because  petitioner  was  not  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  vas 
never  served  with  a  subpoena  or  the  injunction ;  and,  finally,  because  it 
was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  a  personal  contract  for  service. 

1.  The  original  bill  averred  the  complainant.  The  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor 
and  Korth  Michigan  Railway  Company,  to  be  a  corporation  and  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  several  railway  companies  defeud- 
ant  to  be  citizens  either  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  record  of  that  case  to  show  that  this  averment  was  not  true. 
It  only  appears  to  bo  otherwise  by  an  allegation  in  the  petition  for 
the  habeas  corpus;  and  the  question  at  once  arises  whether,  where  tie 
requisite  citizenship  arises  upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  can  be  attacked  by  evidence  dehors  the  record  in  a  collateral 
proceeding  by  one  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  bill.  We  know  of  ^ 
authority  for  such  action.  The  general  rule  is  that  parties  to  collateral 
proceedings  are  bound  by  the  jurisdictional  averments  in  the  record, 
and  will  not  be  permitted  to  dispute  them,  except  so  far  as  they  may 
have  contained  a  false  recital  with  respect  to  such  parties.  Doubtl^ 
the  averments  with  regard  to  citizenship  might  have  been  directly 
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attacked  by  anyone  who  was  a  party  to  that  suit.    Bat  this  can  not  be 
.done  upon  habeas  corpus. 

Irrespective  of  this,  however,  we  think  the  bill  exhibited  a  case  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  brought  solely  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act  of  1887,  and  to  compel  the  defendants  to 
comply  with  such  act,  by  offering  proper  and  reasonable  facilities  for  the 
interchange  of  traffic  with  complainant,  and  enjoining  them  from  refus- 
ing to  receive  from  complainant,  for  transportation  over  their  lines,  any 
cars  which  might  be  tendered  them.  It  has  been  frequently  held  by 
this  court  that  a  case  arises  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  whenever  the  party  plaintiff  sets  up  a  right  to  which  he 
is  entitled  under  such  laws,  which  the  parties  defendant  deny  to  him, 
and  the  correct  decision  of  the  case  depends  upon  the  construction  of 
such  laws.  As  was  said  in  Tennessee  v,  Davis,  100  U.  S.,  257,  204: 
*^  Cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  such  as  grow 
out  of  the  legislation  of  Congress^  whether  they  constitute  the  right  or 
privilege,  or  claim  or  protection,  or  defense  of  the  party,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  whom  they  are  asserted." 

2.  The  facts  that  petitioner  was  not  a  party  to  such  suit,  nor  served 
with  process  of  subpcBua,  nor  had  notice  of  the  application  made  by 
the  complainant  for  the  mandatory  injunction,  nor  was  served  by  the 
officers  of  the  court  with  such  injunction,  are  immaterial  so  long  as  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  he  had  notice  of  the  issuing  of  an  injunction 
by  the  court.  To  render  a  person  amenable  to  an  injunction,  it  is  neither 
necessary  that  he  should  have  been  a  party  to  the  suit  in  which  the 
injunction  was  issued,  nor  to  have  been  actually  served  with  a  copy  of 
it,  so  long  as  he  appears  to  have  had  actual  notice. 

Conceding  the  question  whether  he  had  such  notice  in  this  case  to  be 
open  to  review  here,  we  are  of  opinion  that  upon  the  facts  appearing 
in  this  record  this  question  must  be  answered,  as  it  was  answered  in 
the  court  below,  in  the  affirmative.  The  testimony  upon  this  point  is 
fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  (54  Fed.,  746,  757),  and 
it  establishes  beyond  all  controversy  that  Lennon  had  notice  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  injunction. 

3.  To  the  objection  that  it  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
equity  to  compel  the  performance  of  a  personal  contract  for  service, 
and  to  interfere  by  mandatory  injunction  with  petitioner's  contract  with 
the  railway  company,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
attempted.    The  petitioner,  as  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Eailway,  was  enjoined  from  refusing  to  extend  to  the  Ann  Arbor  Kail- 
way  such  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  on  interstate-commerce 
business  between  such  railways  as  were  enjoyed  by  other  companies, 
and  from  refusing  to  receive  from  the  Ann  Arbor  Company  cars  billed 
from  points  in  one  State  to  points  in  other  States.    No  attempt  was 
made  to  interfere  with  the  petitioner's  contract  with  his  own  company 
or  to  compel  a  continuance  of  his  service  in  such  company.    There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  this  injunction,  which 
bore  solely  upon  the  relations  of  the  railway  companies  to  each  other. 
It  was  alleged  in  the  bill  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  regular  business  of 
the  defendant  roads  to  interchange  traffic  with  the  Ann  Arbor  road, 
and  the  injunction  was  sought  to  prevent  an  arbitrary  discontinuance 
of  this  custom.    Perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  injunction  may  be 
termed  mandatory,  although  its  object  was  to  continue  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  to  prevent  an  arbitrary  breaking  off  of  the  current 
ottsiness  connections  between  the  roads.    But  it  was  clearly  not  beyond 
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the  power  of  a  court  of  equity,  which  is  not  always  limited  to  the 
restraint  of  a  contemplated  or  threatened  action,  but  may  even  require 
affirmative  action  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand  it. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  in  this  case  that  Lennon  was  on  hisnm 
as  engineer  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Air  Line  Junction,  near  Toleda 
with  a  train  of  45  cars.  Having  reached  an  intermediate  station  called 
''Alexis,"  he  was  ordered  to  take  on  an  empty  car  from  the  Ann  Arbor 
road.  He  refused  to  take  the  car  into  the  train,  and  held  the  train 
there  for  five  hours,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  run  after  receiving  a  dis- 
patch from  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  engineer  brotherhood 
instructing  him  to  "  come  along  and  handle  Ann  Arbor  cars."  When 
he  first  received  the  order  at  Alexis  to  take  the  Ann  Arbor  car,  he 
refused,  and  said  "I  quit,"  but  afterwards  agreed  with  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  division  to  take  the  train  to  its  destination  if  the  order  to 
take  the  boycotted  car  was  countermanded.  Though  he  claimed  to 
have  quit  Alexis  at  about  10  o'clock,  he  brought  his  train  to  its  destina- 
tion, and,  when  told  what  his  next  run  would  be,  gave  no  notice  of  hav- 
ing quit  or  intending  to  quit. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide  whether  an  engineer  may  suddenly 
.and  without  notice  quit  the  service  of  a  railway  company  at  an  inter- 
mediate station  or  between  stations,  though  cases  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined where  a  sudden  abandonment  of  a  train  load  of  passengers  in  an 
unfrequented  spot  might  imperil  their  safety  and  even  their  lives.  It 
is  sufficient,  in  the  present  case,  to  observe  tliat  the  court  found,  upon 
the  testimony^  that  the  petitioner  did  not  quit  in  good  faith  iu  the 
morning,  but  intended  to  contiuue  in'the  company's  service,  and  that 
his  conduct  was  a  trick  and  device  to  avoid  obeying  the  order  of  the 
court.  The  finding  of  the  court  in  this  particular  is  not  open  to  review, 
and  hence  the  question  whether  the  court  has  power  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  a  x>6rsoual  contract  for  service  does  not  arise.  It  was  a 
question  for  the  court  to  determine  whether  the  x)^titioner's  action  in 
delaying  the  train  five  hours  at  Alexis  was  taken  in  pursuance  of  a 
determination  to  abandon  the  service  of  the  company,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disobeying  the  lawful  injunction  of  the  court.  The  finding  ai 
the  court  was  against  the  petitioner  on  that  point. 

There  was  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  it 
is  therefore  affirmed. 


JLWS  OP  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINGE 

JANITARY  1,  1896. 

INDIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  65. — Factories  and  workshops — Employment  of  women  and  children,  etc, 

Sbction  1.  No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  no  woman  under  eighteen 
'eaT8  of  age,  employ(Kl  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  be  required,  per- 
Giitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein  mure  than  sixty  hours  In  any  one  week,  or  more 
han  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day  on  the 
ast  day  of  the  week;  nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average 
tf  ten  hours  per  dav  for  the  whole  number  of  days  in  which  such  person  or  suoh 
Fomaii  shall  so  work  during  such  week ;  and  every  person,  firm,  corporation  or  com- 
lany  employing  any  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  or  any  woman  under  eighteen 
ears  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  snail  post  and  keep  posted  in  a 
onspicuons  place  in  every  room  where  such  help  is  employed  a  printed  notice  stating 
he  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  required  of  such  persons  for  each  day  of  the 
reek,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  exacted  or  perniitted  to  be  performed  by 
nch  persons  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  so  posted  as  being 
equired.  The  time  of  beginning  and  ending  the  day's  labor  shall  be  the  time  stated 
n  such  notice:  Provided^  That  such  woman  under  eighteen  and  persons  under 
ixt«en  years  of  age  may  begin  after  the  time  set  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the 
ime  set  in  such  notice  for  the  stopping  of  the  dixy's  labor,  but  they  shall  not  be 
permitted  or  required  to  perform  any  labor  belore  the  time  stated  on  the  notices  as 
ho  time  for  beginning  the  dav's  labor,  nor  after  the  time  stated  upon  the  notices  as 
he  hour  for  ending  the  day's  Ifibor. 

Skc.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mannfao- 
uring  establishment  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  employ- 
ng  children  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age 
.nd  place  of  residence  of  every  person  employed  by  him  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
rears;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  agent,  foreman  or  other  per- 
on  in  or  connected  with  a  manufacturing  establishment  to  hire  or  employ  any  cnild 
inder  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  work  therein  without  there  is  first  provided  and 
daced  on  file  in  the  office  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the 
kge,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child ;  if  said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian, 
uen  such  affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  kept  on  file 
)y  the  employer,  and  said  register  and  affidavit  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on 
lemand  made  by  the  inspector,  appointed  under  this  act.  There  shall  be  posted  con- 
>picuously  in  every  room  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  emplojfed,  a 
ist  of  their  names,  with  their  ages,  respectively.  (No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
rears  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  who  can  not  read  and 
rrita  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the 
mblic  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  such  minor  lives.  The  factory  inspector 
ihall  have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  some  regular 
>hysician  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the 
iibor  at  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
inployment  of  any  minor  that  can  not  obtain  such  a  certificate.) 

^c.  3.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child  under  the 
Se  of 'fifteen  years  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  of  or  to  operate  any  ele- 
ator,  or  shall  employ  or  permit  any  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  have 
!ie  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  any  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of 
^er  two  hundred  feet  a  minute. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  lessee  of  any  manufacturing  estab- 
abment  where  there  is  any  elevator,  hoisting  shaft  or  well  hole  to  cause  the  same 
^  be  properly  and  substantially  enclosed  or  secured;  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory 
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inspeclor  it  is  nooessary,  to  protect  tho  lives  or  limbs  of  those  employed  in  snch 
establishment.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  leaseo  of  each  of 
such  establishments  to  provide,  or  cause  to  bo  provided,  if  in  tho  opinion  of  the 
inspector  the  safety  of  persons  in  or  about  the  premises  should  require  it,  SQch 
proper  trap  or  automatic  doors  so  fastened  in  or  at  all  elevator-irays  as  to  form  a 
substantial  surface  when  closed,  and  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  close  by  the  action 
of  the  elevator  in  its  passage,  either  ascendinc  or  descending,  but  the  re*quiremeQts 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  passenger  elevators  that  are  closed  on  all  sides. 
The  factory  inspector  may  inspect  the  cables,  gearing  or  other  apparatus  of  elera- 
tors  in  manufacturing  ostablisnments  and  require  that  the  some  be  kept  in  safe  con- 
dition. 

Sec.  5.  Proper  and  substantial  hand  rails  shall  be  provided  on  all  stairways  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector  it 
is  necessaiy,  the  steps  of  said  stairs  in  all  such  establishments  shall  be  substantiallj 
covered  with  rubber,  securely  fastened  thereon,  for  the  better  safety  of  persons 
employed  in  said  establishments.  Tho  stairs  shall  be  properly  screened  at  the  sides 
ancl  bottom.  All  doors  leading  in  or  to  such  factory  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to 
open  outwardly  when  practicable,  and  shall  bo  neither  locked,  bolted  nor  fastened 
during  working  hours. 

Sec.  6.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary  to  insnre  the  safetj 
of  tho  persons  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  three  or  more  stories 
in  height,  one  or  more  fire  escapes,  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  factory  inspector  as  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  therefor,  shall  be  provided  on  the  outside  of  such  establishment, 
connected  with  each  floor  above  tho  first,  well  fastened  and  secured,  and  of  safficieni 
strength,  each  of  which  fire  escapes  shall  have  landings  or  balconies  not  less  than  six 
feet  in  length  and  throe  feet  in  width,  guarded  by  iron  railings  not  less  than  three 
feet  in  height,  and  embracing  at  least  two  windows  at  each  story  and  connecting  with 
the  interior  by  easily  accessible  and  nnobstructed  openings,  and  the  balconies  or  land- 
ings shall  be  connected  by  iron  stairs,  not  less  than  eighteen  inches  wide,  the  8ie|)s 
not  be  less  than  six  inches  tread,  placed  at  a  proper  slant,  and  protected  by  a  Trell- 
secnred  hand  rail  on  both  sides,  with  a  twelve-inch  wide  drop-ladder  from  the  lower 
platform  reaching  to  tho  ground.  Any  other  plan  or  stylo  of  hre  escape  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, if  approvM  by  the  factory  inspector,  but  if  not  so  approved,  the  factory 
inspector  may  notify  the  owner,  proprietor  or  lessee  of  such  establishment,  or  of  the 
building  in  which  such  establishment  is  conducted,  or  tho  agent  or  superintendent, 
or  either  of  them,  in  writing,  that  any  such  other  plan  or  style  of  fire  escape  is  not 
sufficient,  and  may  by  an  order  in  writing,  served  in  like  manner,  require  one  or  more 
fire  escapes,  as  lie  shall  deem  necessary  and  sufficient,  to  be  provided  for  such  estab- 
lishment at  such  location  and  such  plan  and  style  as  snail  be  specified  in  such  written 
order.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  such  order,  tho  number  of  fire  escapes 
required  in  such  order  for  such  establishment  shall,  be  provided  therefor,  each  of 
which  shall  bo  either  of  the  plan  and  style  and  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions in  said  order  required,  or  of  the  plan  and  style  in  tho  section  above  described 
and  declared  to  be  sufficient.  The  windows  or  doors  to  each  fire  escape  shall  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  be  located  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  accessibility  from  the 
stairways  and  elevator  hatchways  or  openings,  and  the  ladder  thereof  shall  extend 
to  tho  roof.  Stationary  stairs  or  ladders  shall  be  provided  on  the  inside  of  such 
establishment  from  the  npper  story  to  tho  roof,  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  such  manufacturing  establishment,  or  of  any  floor  or  part  thereof, 
to  report  in  writing  to  the  factory  inspector  all  accidents  or  injury  done  to  any  per- 
son in  such  factory,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  of  the  accident,  stating  iS 
fully  as  possible  the  extent  and  cause  of  such  injury  and  the  place  where  the  injured 
person  is  sent,  with  such  other  information  relative  thereto  as  may  bo  reqnired  by 
the  factory  inspector.  The  factory  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  fully  investigate  the  causes  of  such  accidents,  and  to  require  such  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  as  will  in  his  judgment  prevent  the  recurrence  of  simile 
accidents. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or 
his  agents,  superintendent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  furnish  and  sop* 
ply,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  and  supplied  therein.  In  the  discretion  of  the  factory 
inspector,  where  machinery  is  used,  belt  shifters  or  other  safe  mechanical  contriT- 
anccs  for  tho  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  or  pulleys;  and  wherever  possibh 
machinery  therein  shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys ;  all  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers, 
cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and  machinery  of  overv  description 
therein  shall  be  properly  guarded,  and  no  person  shall  remove  or  make  ineffectiTe 
any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to  any  planer,  saw,  belting,  shafting  or  othef 
machinery,  or  around  any  vat  or  pan,  while  the  same  is  in  use,  unless  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  immediately  making  repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  diall  be  promptly 
replaced.    By  attaching  thereto  a  notice  to  that  effect,  tlM  nae  of  any  machifltf7 
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may  be  prohibited  by  the  factory  inspector,  should  such  machinery  be  regarded  as 
dangerous.  Such  notice  must  be  signed  by  the  inspector,  and  shall  only  be  removed 
after  the  required  safeguards  are  provided,  and  the  unsafe  or  dangerous  machine 
sha^ll  not  bo  used  in  the  meantime.  Exhaust  pans  of  sufficient  power  shall  bo  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  dust  from  emery  wheels  and  grindstones,  and 
dust-creating  machinery  therein.  No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no 
woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in 
motion. 

Skc.  9.  A  suitable  and  proper  wash  room  and  water-closets  shall  bo  provided  in 
each  manufacturing  establishment,  and  such  water-closets  shall  be  properly  screened 
and  ventilated  and  be  kepi  at  all  times  in  a  clean  condition,  and  If  women  or  girls 
are  employed  in  any  such  establishment,  the  water-closete  used  by  them  shall  have 
separate  approaches  and  bo  separate  and  apart  from  those  used  by  men.  All  water- 
closets  shall  be  kept  free  of  obscene  writing  and  marking.  A  dressing  room  shall 
be  provided  for  women  and  girla,  when  required  b^  the  factory  inspector,  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  in  which  women  and  girls  are  employed. 

S£C.  10.  Not  less  that  sixty  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  uoonnday  meal  in  any 
manufacturing  establishments  iu  this  State.  The  factory  inspector  shall  havo  the 
power  to  issue  written  permits  in  special  eases,  allowing  shorter  meal  time  at  noou, 
and  such  permit  must  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  main  entrance  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  such  permit  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  factory  inspector  deems 
necessary,  and  shall  only  be  given  wh^-e  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  11.  The  walls  and  ceilin|[;s  of  each  room  in  every  manufacturing  establish- 
ment shall  be  limo  washed  or  painted,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector 
it  shall  bo  conducive  to  tho  health  or  cleanliness  of  the  ]>ersous  working  therein. 

Sec.  12.  The  factory  inspector,  or  other  competent  person  designated  for  such  i)ur- 
pose  by  the  factory  inspector,  shall  inspect  any  baildm^  used  as  a  workshop  or  manu- 
facturing establishment  or  anything  attached  thereto,  located  therein,  or  connected 
therewith,  which  has  been  repreeente<l  to  be  unsafe  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb.  If 
it  appears  upon  such  inspection  that  the  building  or  anything  attached  thereto, 
located  therein,  or  connected  therewith,  is  unsafe  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  the  fac- 
tory inspector  shall  order  the  same  to  be  removed  or  rendered  safe  and  secure,  and 
if  each  notification  be  not  complied  with  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  prose- 
cute whoever  may  bo  responsible  for  such  delinquency. 

Skc.  13.  No  room  or  i-ooms,  apartment  or  apartments  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
bcKiso  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  over- 
alls, cloaks,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial 
dowers,  or  cigars,  excepting  by  tho  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein. 
No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  any  one 
room  or  rooms,  apartment  or  apartments,  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or 
building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  at  making,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  fur,  nir  trimmings,  shirts,  purses,  feathers, 
u-tificial  flowers,  or  cigars,  without  obtaining  first  a  written  ])ermit  from  the  factory 
inspector,  which  permit  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  health  of  the*commuuity, 
or  o£  thoso  employed  therein,  may  require  it,  and  which  permit  shall  not  be  granted 
ontil  au  inspection  of  such  premises  is  made  by  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  fac- 
tory inspector,  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
mowed  to  be  employed  therein  shall  be  stated  in  such  permit.  Such  permit  shall 
be  framed  and  posted  iu  a  ooaepieuous  jdace  in  the  room,  or  in  any  one  of  the  rooms 
U>  which  it  relates. 

Sec.  14.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  ilfty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be  allowed 
Tor  each  person  in  any  workroom  where  persons  are  employed  during  the  hours 
t>et^'een  six  o^cIock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  less  than 
Tonr  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be  provided  for  each  person  in  any  one 
(Torloroom  where  persons  are  employed  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six 
[o*clockl  in  the  morning.  By  a  written  permit  tho  fiMstory  inspector  may  allow  per- 
ions  to  be  employed  in  a  room  where  there  are  less  than  fonr  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
iir  space  for  each  person  employed  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock 
n  the  morning:  Pi'ovided,  Such  room  is  lighted  by  electricity  at  all  times  during 
meh  hours  while  pessons  are  employed  therein.  There  shall  be  sufficient  means  of 
reutilation  provided  in  each  workroom  of  ev^ery  manufacturing  establisnment,  and 
'he  factory  inspector  shall  notify  the  owner  in  writing  to  provide,  or  cause  to  be 
irovided^  ample  and  proper  means  of  ventilation  for  snck  workroom,  and  shall  proso- 
tnte  euch  owner,  agent  or  lessee  if  such  notification  be  mot  complied  with  within 
iweoty  days  of  the  service  of  such  notice. 

Sec.  15.  The  governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
tapoint  a  factory  inspector;  said  factory  inspector  shall  hold  and  continue  iu  office, 
ifter  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and 
qualified.  Thetermof  office  of  the  factory  inspector  shall  be  two  years.  The  annual 
lUnry  of  sneh  inspector  ahaU  bo  one  thousand  five  iiandred  dollacs  ($1,500),  payable 
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in  monthly  installments ;  said  inspector  shall,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  goT- 
emor^  appoint  one  assistant  factory  inspector  whose  salary  shall  be  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000)  per  year,  and  he  shall  hold  his  office  subject  to  removal  by  said  inspector 
or  the  governor;  shall  be  paid  monthly  by  the  treasurer  upon  the' warrant  of  the 
auditor,  issued  upon  proper  vouchers  therefor. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  cause  this  act  to  be  enforced, 
and  to  cause  all  violators  of  this  act  to  be  prosecuted,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  as  often  as  shall  be 
practicable  and  necessary,  all  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  State.    It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  examine  into  all  violations  of  laws  made  for 
the  benefit'of  labor  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  thereof.     It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder  said  inspector  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  or  to  refuse  to  properly  answer  questions  asked  by  him  with  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  provisions  hereof.     The  factory  inspector  shall  make  an  anQDil 
report  of  his  doings  as  such  inspector  to  the  governor  during  the  month  of  Jauoary 
of  each  year.     Such  inspector  shall  have  the  power  as  a  notary  public  to  administer 
oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  proviiiooi 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  The  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  of  this  State  is  hereby  author- 
ized upon  request  of  the  factory  inspector  or  of  any  other  person  of  full  agf,  to 
commence  and  prosecute  to  termination  before  any  circuit  or  criminal  court  or 
police  court,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  actions  or  proceedings  against  any  persoo  or 
persons  reported  to  him  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  18.  The  words  '^  manufacturing  establishment,"  wherever  used  in  this  ict, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  mill,  factory  or  workshop  where  ten  or  more  per- 
sons are  employed  at  labor. 

Sec.  19.  A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  and  kept  posted  in  each 
workroom  of  every  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State. 

Sec.  20.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisioos,  or 
who  refuses  to  comj>ly  with  the  orders  of  the  factory  inspector,  properly  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be  employed  inriola- 
tion  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemi^d  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convictioD 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  offense,  to  which  may  be  added 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days,  and  for  the  third  offense  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  thirty  days'  imprisonment 

Sec.  21.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  an 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  2,  1897. 

Chapter  84. — Coal  minei — Examination  of  bo98e§  and  engineers. 

Section  1.  After  three  months  from  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlaw* 
ful  for  any  person  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  mine  boss,  fire  boss,  or  hoisting  engi- 
neer at  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  without  having  first  received  f^om  the  inspector 
of  mines  a  certificate  of  service  or  of  competency  aa  hereinafter  described  vA 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  Certificates  of  service  shall  be  issued  by  the  inspector  of  mines  to  any 
person  who  shall  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  been  engaged  as,  and  has 
successfully  discharged  the  duties  of,  mine  boss,  fire  boss,  or  hoisting  en^lDeer  ft( 
coal  mines  in  this  Stote  for  three  years  preceding  the  granting  of  such  certificate. 

Sec.  3.  Certificates  of  competency  shall  be  issued  by  the  inspector  of  mines  to  any 
person  who  shall  prove  satisfactorily  upon  examination,  either  written  or  oral,  tf 
noth,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  inspector,  that  he  is  qualified  by  experieoceand 
technical  knowledge  to  perform  the  duties  of  either  mine  boss,  fire  boss,  or  hoisting 
engineer  at  the  coal  mines  of  the  State.  Examinations  for  certificates  of  service  or 
competency  shall  be  public  and  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
least  fifteen  days'  notice  of  such  examination  shall  be  given  by  publica^on  in* 
newspaper  published  in  the  city  where  such  examination  is  to  be  held.  No  certin- 
cate  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  entitling  him  to  serve  in  more  than  one  of  ^ 
capacities  set  out  in  this  section,  but  two  or  more  certificates  may  be  issued  totiM 
same  person  on  proper  examination. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines  to  hold  examinations^ 
certificates  of  service  and  competency  within  sixty  days  after  this  act  takes  effoci 
in  each  of  the  cities  of  Brazil,  Terre  Haute,  Washington  and  Evansville,  and  to 
publish  notice  of  such  examinations  as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act,  statuiK 
the  time  and  place  where  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  shall  make  and  pnbai» 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  examinations  shall  be  conducted,  previooi 
to  the  first  of  such  examinations. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner,  operator  or  agent  of  any  coal  miB^  ^ 
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this  State  to  employ  in  such  capacity  any  person  in  the  capacity  of  mine  boss,  fire 
boea,  or  boisting  engineer,  nuless  such  person  has  a  certificate  of  service  or  compe- 
tency as  provided  in  sections  one,  two  and  three  of  this  act,  or  to  allow  any  person 
not  having  sacb  certificate  to  continue  in  his  employ  in  such  capacity  after  three 
months  from  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  unless  he  has  procured  such  certificate. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  providinjc  for  the  expense  of  holding  the  examinations 
and  issuing  the  certificates  herein  provided  for,  each  applicant,  before  entering  upon 
examination,  shall  pay  the  inspector  of  mines  one  dollar,  a  receipt  for  which  mnst 
be  endorsed  npon  such  certificate  before  it  becomes  efiective. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  (Uillars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Approved  March  4, 1897. 

Chapter  88. — Labor  oommisaion — Arbitration  and  investigation  of  labor  troubleB, 

Section  1.  There  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  created  a  commission  to  be  composed  of 
two  electors  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  designated  the  labor  commission,  and 
"which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  and  vested  with  the  powers  hereinafter 
enumerated. 

Skc.  2.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,*  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold  otiice  for  two  years 
and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  One  of  said 
commissioners  shall  have  been  for  not  less  than  ten  years  of  his  life  an  employee  for 
wages  in  some  department  of  industry  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  number  of 
persons  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment affiliated  witn  the  labor  interest  as  distingnished  from  the  capitalist  or  employ- 
ing interest.  The  other  of  said  commissioners  shall  have  been  for  not  less  than  ten 
years  an  employer  of  labor  for  wages  in  some  deportment  of  industry  in  which  it  is 
usual  to  employ  a  number  of  persons  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall 
be  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  affiliated  with  the  employing  interest  as  distic- 
gnished  from  the  labor  interest.  Neither  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  less  than 
lorty  years  of  age;  they  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  and 
neither  of  them  shall  hold  any  other  State,  county,  or  city  office  in  Indiana  during 
the  term  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed.  Each  of  said  commissioners  shall  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath,  to  be  endorsed  upon  his  commission,  to  the  efi'ect  that  he  will 
punctually,  honestly,  and  faithfully  discharge  his  duties  as  such  commissioner. 

Sec.  3.  Said  commission  shall  have  a  seal  and  shall  be  provided  with  an  office  at 
Indianapolis,  an  I  may  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall  be  a  skilliul  stenographer  and 
typewriter,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  and  his 
traveling  expenses  for  every  day  spent  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  duty  away  from 
Indiaoapolis. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  upon  receiving  credible  inform  a- 
tion  in  any  manner  of  the  existence  of  any  strike,  lockout,  boycott,  or  other  la^or 
complication  in  this  State  afiecting  the  labor  or  employment  of  fifty  persons  or  more 
to  go  to  the  place  where  such  complication  exists,  put  themselves  into  communicr- 
tion  with  the  parties  to  the  controversy  and  ofi^er  their  services  as  mediators  between 
them.  If  they  shall  not  succeed  in  effecting  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  contro- 
versy in  that  way  they  shall  endeavor  to  induce  the  parties  to  submit  their  diff*er- 
ences  to  arbitration,  either  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  otherwise,  a^  thoy 
may  elect. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  arbitration  under  this  act,  the  labor  commissioners  ard 
the  Judge  of  the  circuit  court,  of  the  county  in  which  the  business  in  relation  1  > 
which  the  controversy  shall  arise,  shall  have  been  carried  on  shall  constitute  a  boai  I 
of  arbitrators,  to  which  may  be  added,  if  the  parties  so  agree,  two  other  members, 
one  to  be  named  by  the  employer  and  the  other  by  tho  employees  in  the  arbitration 
agreement.  If  the  parties  to  the  controversy  are  a  railroad  company  and  employees 
of  the  company  engaged  in  the  running  of  trains,  any  terminal  within  this  State,  of 
the  road,  or  of  any  division  thereof,  may  be  taken  and  treated  as  the  location  of  the 
business  within  the  terms  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction  to 
the  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Sec.  6.  An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  under  this  act  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  state  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  an 
agreement  by  the  parties  to  abide  by  and  perform  the  award.  Such  agreement  may 
bo  signed  by  the  employer  as  an  individual,  firm  or  corporation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  execution  of  tho  agreement  in  tho  name  of  the  employer  by  any  agent  or  repre- 
sentative of  such  employer  then  and  theretofore  in  control  or  management  of  the  busi- 
ness or  department  of  business  in  relation  to  which  tho  controversy  shall  have  arisen 
shall  bind  the  employer.  On  tho  part  of  tho  employees,  the  agreement  may  be  signed 
by  them  in  their  own  person,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  those  concerned  in  the 
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controversy  Bigning,  or  it  may  bo  bigued  by  a  cominitteo  by  tbem  appointed.  8ueh 
oommitteo  may  bo  created  by  election  at  a  ineoting  of  the  employees  concerned  in 
the  controversy  at  which  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  such  employees  shall  1m 
present,  which  election  and  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  required  number  of 
employees  at  the  meeting  shall  bo  evidenced  by  the  affidavit  of  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  such  meeting  attached  to  the  arbitration  agreement.  If  the  employees 
concerned  in  the  controversy,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  members  of  any  labor  nuion 
or  Tvorkingmen's  society,  they  may  be  represented  in  the  execution  of  said  arbitra- 
tion agreement  by  officers  or  committeemen  of  the  union  or  society  designated  by  it 
in  any  manner  conformable  to  its  usual  methods  of  transacting  business,  and  others 
of  tho  employees  represented  by  committee  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Si'X'.  7.  If  upon  any  occasion  calling  for  the  presence  and  intervention  of  tho  labor 
commissiouers  under  tho  i^rovisions  of  this  act,  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  be 
present  and  tho  other  absent,  tho  judge  of  tho  circuit  court  of  tho  county  in  which 
the  dispute  shall  have  arisen,  as  defined  in  section  5,  shall  upon  the  application  of 
tho  commissioners  present,  appoint  a  commiFisioner  pro  iem.  in  the  place  of  tho  absent 
commissioner,  and  such  commissioner  pro  tern,  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a 
commissioner  under  this  act  until  tho  termination  of  the  duties  of  tho  commission 
with  respect  to  the  particular  controversy  upon  the  occasion  of  which  the  appoint- 
ment shall  have  been  made,  and  shall  receive  the  samo  pay  and  allowances  provided 
by  this  act  for  tho  other  commissioners.  Such  commissioner^ro  iem.  shall  represent 
and  bo  affiliated  with  the  same  interests  as  the  absent  commissioner. 

Sec.  8.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties  tho  arbitrators  shall  take  and  subscribo 
an  oath  or  affirmation  to  tho  effect  that  they  will  honestly  and  impartially  perform 
their  duties  as  arbitrators  and  a  just  and  fair  award  render  to  tho  best  of  their 
ability.  The  sittings  of  tho  arbitrators  shall  bo  in  tho  court  room  of  tho  circuit 
court,  or  such  other  place  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  commissioners  of  tbo 
county  in  which  tho  hearing  is  had.  The  circuit  j udge  shall  be  the  presiding  member 
of  tho  board.  He  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpasuas  for  witnesses  who  do  not  appe&r 
voluntarily,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  serve  the 
Eame  without  delay.  He  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to 
witnesses,  enforce  order,  and  direct  and  control  the  examinations.  The  proceedings 
shall  bo  informal  in  character,  but  in  general  accordance  with  the  practice  governing 
the  circuit  courts  in  the  trial  of  civil  causes.  All  questions  of  practice,  or  questions 
relating  to  tho  admission  of  evidence  shall  be  decided  by  tho  presiding  member  of 
tho  board  summarily  and  without  extended  argument.  The  sittings  shall  bo  open 
and  public,  or  with  closed  doors,  as  the  board  shall  direct.  If  five  members  arositting 
as  such  board  three  members  of  the  board  agreeing  shall  have  power  to  make  an 
award,  otherwise,  two.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  shall  attend  tho  sittings 
and  luake  a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  shorthand,  but  shall  transcribe  so  luua 
thereof  only  as  the  commission  shall  direct. 

Skc.  9.  The  arbitrators  shall  make  their  award  in  writing  and  deliver  tho  samo 
with  the  arbitration  agreement  and  their  oath  as  arbitrators  to  the  clerk  of  tho  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  was  had,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  the 
award  to  the  employer,  and  a  copy  to  the  first  signer  of  the  arbitration  agreement 
on  the  part  of  tho  employees.  A  copy  of  all  tho  papers  shall  :Uso  be  preserved  ia  the 
office  of  tho  commission  at  Indianapolis. 

Sec.  10.  Tho  clerk  of  tho  circuit  court  shall  record  the  papers  delivered  to  hi* 
as  directed  in  tho  Inst  preceding  section,  in  the  order  book  of  the  circuit  court.  Any 
person  who  was  a  party  to  tho  arbitration  x^roceediugs  may  present  to  tho  circuit 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  was  had,  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation, 
a  verified  x^etition  referring  to  the  proceedings  and  the  record  of  them  in  the  order 
book  and  showing  that  said  award  has  not  been  complied  with,  stating  by  whom 
and  in  what  respect  it  has  been  disobeyed.  And  thereupon  the  court  or  j  udge  thereof 
in  vacation  shall  grant  a  rnlo  against  the  party  or  parties  so  charged,  to  show  canso 
within  five  days  why  said  awai^  has  not  been  obeyed,  which  shall  be  served  bjr  th^ 
sheriff  as  other  process.  Upon  return  made  to  the  rule  tho  jndge  or  court  if  in 
session,  shall  hear  and  determine  tho  questions  presented  and  make  such  order  or 
orders  directed  to  tho  parties  before  him  in  personam^  as  shall  give  just  effect  to  the 
award.  Disobedience  by  any  party  to  such  proceedings  of  any  order  so  made  shall 
be  deemed  a  contempt  of  the  court  and  may  be  punished  accordingly.  But  socb 
punishment  shall  not  extend  to  imprisonment  except  in  cafe  of  willful  and  contn- 
macious  disobedience.  In  all  proceedings  under  this  section  the  award  shall  be 
regarded  as  presumptively  binding  upon  the  employer  and  all  employees  who  were 
parties  to  the  controversy  submitted  to  arbitration,  which  presumption  shall  ^ 
overcome  only  by  proof  of  dissent  from  the  submission  delivered  to  the  arbitrator^ 
or  ono  of  them,  in  writing  before  the  commencement  of  tho  bearing. 

Skc.  11.  The  labor  commission,  with  tho  advico  and  assistance  of  tho  attorney- 
general  of  the  State,  which  lie  is  hereby  required  to  render,  may  make  roles  and 
regulations  respecting  proceedings  in  arbitrations  under  this  act  not  inconsisten* 
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with  this  act  or  the  law,  inclading  forms,  and  cause  the  same  to  ho  priDted  and  far- 
nished  to  all  persons  applying  therefor,  and  all  arhitration  proceedings  nnder  this 
act  shall  thereafter  conu)rm  to  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  12.  Any  employer  and  his  employees,  not  less  than  twenty-five  in  numher, 
between  whom  differences  exist  which  have  not  resulted  in  any  open  rupture  or 
strike,  may  of  their  own  motion  apply  to  the  labor  commission  for  arhitration  of 
their  difTorences,  and  upon  the  execution  of  an  arbitration  agreement  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  a  board  of  arbitrators  shall  be  organized  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, and  the  arbitration  shall  take  place  and  the  award  be  rendered,  recorded  and 
enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  arbitrations  under  the  provisions  found  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  act. 

8bc.  13.  In  all  cases  arising  under  this  act  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  j  udge  of  the 
circuit  court  as  a  member  of  an  arbitration  board,  such  duty  shall  have  precedence 
over  any  other  business  pending  in  his  court,  and  if  necessary  for  the  prompt  transac- 
tion of  such  other  business  it  iwall  bo  his  duty  to  appoint  some  other  circuit  judge, 
or  judge  of  a  superior  or  the  appellate  or  supreme  court  to  sit  in  the  circuit  court  in 
his  place  during  the  pendency  of  such  arbitration,  and  such  appointee  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  for  his  services  as  is  now  allowed  bylaw  to  judges  appointed 
to  sit  in  case  of  change  of  judge  in  civil  actions.  In  case  the  judge  of  the  circuit 
court,  whose  duty  it  shall  become  under  this  act  to  sit  upon  any  board  of  arbitrators, 
shall  be  at  the  time  actually  engaged  in  a  trial  which  can  not  be  interrupted  without 
loss  and  injury  to  the  parties,  and  which  will  in  his  opinion  continue  for  more  than 
three  days  to  come,  or  is  disabled  from  acting  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  judge  to  call  in  and  appoint  some  other  circuit  judge,  or  some  judge 
of  a  superior  court,  or  the  appellate  or  supreme  court,  to  sit  upon  such  board  of 
arbitrators,  and  such  appointed  judge  shall  have  the  same  power  and  perform  the 
same  duties  as  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  as  are  by  this  act  vested  in  and 
charged  upon  the  circuit  judge  regularly  sitting,  and  ho  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation now  provided  by  law  to  a  judge  sitting  by  appointment  upon  a  change  of 
judge  in  civil  cases,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way. 

St:c.  14.  If  the  parties  to  any  such  labor  controversy  as  is  defined  in  section  4  of 
this  act  shall  have  failed  at  the  end  of  five  days  after  the  first  communication  of  said 
labor  commission  with  them  to  adjust  their  differences  amicably,  or  to  agree  to  sub- 
mit the  same  to  arbitration,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  labor-  commission  to  proceed 
at  once  to  investigate  the  facts  attending  the  disa^^reement.  In  this  investigation 
the  commission  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request,  to  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  State,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  whose  duty  it  is  hereby  made 
to  attend  without  delay^  upon  request  by  letter  or  telegram  from  the  commission. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  inveetigation  the  commission  shall  have  power  to  issue  sub- 
pcBuaa,  and  each  of  the  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations.  Such  subpoena  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  commission  and  signed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  or  a  member  of  it,  and  shall  command  the  attend- 
ance of  the  person  or  persons  named  in  it  at  a  time  and  place  named,  which  subpoena 
may  be  served  and  returned  as  other  process  by  auy  sheriff  or  constable  in  the  State. 
In  case  of  disobedience  of  any  such  subpoena,  or  the  refusal  of  any  witness  to  testify, 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  within  which  the  subpoena  was  issued,  or  the  judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  shall,  upon  the  application  of  tho  labor  commission,  grant  a 
role  against  the  disobeying  person  or  persons,  or  the  person  refusing  to  testihr,  to 
show  cause  forthwith  why  no  or  they  should  not  obey  such  subpoena,  or  testify  as 
required  by  the  commission,  or  be  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  in  such  pro- 
ceedings such  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  shall  be  empowered  to  compel 
obedience  to  such  subpoena  as  in  the  case  of  subiKBua  issued  under  the  order  and  by 
authority  of  the  court,  or  to  compel  a  witness  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  court  are 
compelled  to  testify.  But  no  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  as  a  witness  at  any 
place  outside  the  county  of  his  residence.  Witnesses  called  by  the  labor  commission 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  $1  per  diem  fees  out  of  the  expense  fund  provided  by 
thia  act,  if  such  payment  is  claimed  at  the  time  of  their  examination. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  investigation  authorized  by  the  last  preced- 
ing section,  the  labor  commission  shall  forthwith  re}>ort  the  facts  thereby  disclosed 
affecting  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in  succinct  and  condensed  form  to  the  gov- 
ernor, who,  unless  he  shall  perceive  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  shall  at  once  author- 
ize such  report  to  be  given  out  for  publication.  And  aa  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
Bnch  report  shall  be  printed  nnder  the  direction  of  the  commission  and  a  copy  shall 
be  supplied  to  anyone  requesting  the  same. 

Src.  16.  Any  employer  shall  be  entitled,  in  his  response  to  the  inquiries  made  of 
bim  by  the  commission  in  the  investigation  provided  for  in  the  two  last  preceding 
lections,  to  submit  in  writing  to  the  commission,  a  statement  of  an^  facts  material 
to  tho  inquiry,  the  publication  of  which  would  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  bus!- 
dees,  and  the  facts  so  stated  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  confidential,  and  shall  not 
be  disclosed  in  the  report  or  otherwise. 
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Sec.  17.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  ten  dollars  each  per 
diem  for  the  time  actually  expended,  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
vrhile  absent  from  home  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  each  of  the  ttvo  members  of 
a  board  of  arbitration  chosen  by  the  parties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
receive  the  same  compensation  for  the  days  occupied  in  service  upon  the  board. 
The  attorney-general,  or  his  deputy,  shall  receive  his  necessary  and  actual  traveling 
expenses  while  absent  from  home  in  the  service  of  the  commission.     Such  compeo* 
satiou  and  expenses  shall  bo  paid  b^  the  treasurer  of  state  upon  warrants  drawn  bj 
the  auditor  upon  itemized  and  verilied  accounts  of  time  spent  and  expenses  paid. 
All  such  accounts,  except  those  of  the  commissioners,  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by 
the  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  and  the  accounts  of  the  commissioners  shall  be 
certitied  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission.    It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  act  that  the  arbitrations  and  investigations  provided  for  in  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  all  reasonable  promptness  and  dispatch,  and  no  member  of  any  board 
of  arbitration  shall  be  allowed  payment  for  more  than  fift-een  days'  service  io  any 
one  arbitration,  and  no  commissioner  shall  be  allowed  payment  for  more  than  ten 
days'  service  in  the  making  of  the  investigation  provided  for  in  section  14  and  sec- 
tions following. 

Sec.  18.  For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  oommissioD,  the 
compensation  of  the  commissioners  and  other  arbitrators,  the  traveling  and  hotel 
expenses  herein  authorized  to  be  paid,  and  for  witness  fees,  printing,  stationery, 
po8tage,  telegrams  and  office  expenses  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dolliura  for  the 
year  1897  and  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1898. 

Approved  March  4,  1897. 

Chapter  111. — Coal  mine  regulations — AcoidenU,  ventilation,  etc, 

[Amending  sections  12, 14, 17,  and  24,  of  an  act  in  force  June  1, 1891,  the  same  being 
sections  7472,  7474,  7477,  and  7483  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1894,  and  5480  H, 
6480  O,  5480  li,  and  5480  Y  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1896.] 

Section  1.  Section  fourteen  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  14.  Whenever  any  accident  whatsoever  shall  ooour  in  any  coal  mine  in  this 
State  which  shall  delay  the  ordinary  and  usual  working  of  such  mine  for  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours,  or  shall  result  in  such  injuries  to  any  person  as  to  can« 
death  or  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  it  shall  be  the  daty  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  such  mine  to  notify  the  inspector  of  mines  of  such  accident 
without  delay,  ana  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector  to  investigate  and  ascertain 
the  cause  of  such  accident  as  soon  as  his  official  duties  shall  permit:  Provided,  That 
if  loss  of  life  shall  occur  by  reason  of  any  such  accident  said  inspector  shall  imme- 
diately, with  the  coroner  of  the  county  in  which  such  accident  may  have  occurred, 
go  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  They  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  oauee  oif 
such  loss  of  life  and  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  adminii- 
ter  oaths  or  affirmations  to  them  aud  the  cost  of  such  investigation  shall  be  paid  by 
the  county  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  as  costs  of  coroner's  inquesto  are  now  paid. 

Sec.  2.  Section  seventeen  of  said  act,  the  same  being  section  5480  B,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1896,  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Si^;ction  17.  The  currents  of  air  in  mines  shall  bo  split  so  as  to  give  separate  cn^ 
rents  to  at  least  every  fifty  (50)  persons  at  work,  and  the  mine  inspeotor  shall  hate 
discretion  to  order  a  separate  current  for  a  smaller  number  of  men  if  special  oondi* 
tions  rend(3r  it  necessary.  Whenever  the  mine  inspeotor  shall  find  men  working 
without  sufficient  air,  or  under  any  unsafe  condition,  the  mine  inspector  shall  fin^ 
give  the  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee  a  notice  f^iving  the  facts  and  a  reasonable 
time  to  rectify  the  same,  and  upon  his  or  their  failure  to  do  so,  the  mine  inspector 
may  order  the  men  out  of  said  mine  or  portions  of  said  mine,  and  at  onoe  order  said 
coal  mine,  or  part  thereof  stopped  until  such  mine  or  part  of  mine  be  put  in  proper 
condition.  And  the  mine  inspector  shall  immediately  bring  suit  against  such  owner, 
operator,  agent  or  lessee  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  seotioBf 
who,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundrsd  dollaz* 
($100)  for  each  and  every  day  or  part  of  day  that  said  mine  was  operated. 

Sec.  3.  Section  twentv-fonr  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  24.  For  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  any  section  of  this  act,  where 
no  special  penalty  is  provided  herein,  the  person  or  persons  violating  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  be  held  and  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  op^^ 
couviction  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars  (^)  nor  to  exceed  two  hnn- 
dred  dollars  ($200)  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  cause. 

Sec.  4.  Section  twelve  of  said  act,  being  section  5480  M,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1896,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  12.  The  mining  boss  shall  visit  and  examine  every  working  place  in  the 
mine,  at  least  every  alternate  day  while  the  miners  of  suoh  place  are,  or  shoold  he 
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at  work,  and  shall  examine  and  see  that  each  and  e^ery  working  place  is  properly 
seoared  by  props  and  timber  and  that  safety  of  the  mine  is  assured. 

He  shall  see  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  props  and  timber  are  always  on  hand  at  the 
miners'  working  places. 

He  shall  also  see  that  all  loose  coal,  slate  and  rock  overhead  wherein  miners  have 
to  travel  to  and  from  their  work  are  carefully  secured. 

Whenever  such  mine  boss  shall  have  an  unsafe  place  reported  to  him,  he  shall 
order  and  direct  that  the  same  be  placed  in  a  safe  condition;  and  until  such  is  done 
no  x>er8on  shall  enter  such  unsafe  place  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  safe. 
Whenever  any  miner  working  in  said  mine  shall  learn  of  such  unsafe  place  he  shall 
at  once  notify  the  mining  boss  thereof  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  mining  boss 
to  give  him,  properly  filled  out,  an  acknowledgment  of  such  notice  of  the  following 
form: 

I  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  notice  from of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 

mine  as  follows :  dated  this day  of 18. . . 


Mining  Bo»a. 

The  possession  by  the  miner  of  such  written  aoknowledgment  shall  be  the  proof  of 
the  receipt  of  such  notice  by  said  boss  whenever  such  question  shall  arise ;  and  upon 
receipt  of  such  notice  such  mine  boss  shall  at  once  inspect  such  place  and  proceed  to 
put  the  same  in  good  and  safe  condition.  As  soon  as  such  unsafe  place  has  been 
repaired  to  the  approval  of  such  boss,  he  shall  then  give  permission  for  men  to  return 
to  work  therein,  but  no  miner  shall  return  to  work  tnereiu  until  such  repair  has  been 
made  and  permission  given. 

Approved  March  6,  1897. 

Chapter  145. — Coal  mine  requlatiana — OuileU,  approacheSf  hoitting  apparatus,  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  the  above  entitled  act,  the  same  being  [section  7430  of 
the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1894  and]  section  5459  of  Homer's  Revised  Statutes  of 
1896,  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner,  agent  or  operator  to  allow  more 
than  ten  persons  to  work  in  any  shaft,  slope  or  drift  at  any  one  time  after  five 
thousand  square  yards  have  been  excavated  until  a  second  outlet  shall  have  been 
made.  The  said  outlet  or  manway,  and  all  approaches  thereto,  shall  be  separated 
from  the  hoisting  shaft  and  its  approaches  by  at  least  one  hundred  feet  in  width  of 
natural  strata,  and  shall  be  available  at  all  times  to  all  employees  engaged  in  such 
mine,  and  for  every  shaft  used  as  a  manway  there  shall  be  provided  stairways  at  an 
angle  of  not  more  than  sixty  degrees,  with  landings  at  easy  and  convenient  dis- 
tances and  with  guard  rails  attached  to  each  set  of  stairs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  same:  Provided,  That  where  such  shaft  shall  be  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep,  the  operator,  owner  or  agent  may  elect  to  provide  at  such  outlet  or 
manway  a  hoisting  apparatus  which  shall  be  at  all  times  available  to  miners  and 
other  employees  of  the  mine,  the  same  signals  to  be  used  as  provided  by  law  for  use 
at  hoisting  shafts.  The  traveling  roads  or  gangways  to  said  outlet  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  height  of  the  vein  worked  and  four  feet  wide,  and  shall  be  kept  as  free 
from  water  as  the  average  hauling  roads  in  such  mines.  All  water  coming  from  the 
surface  or  out  of  any  strata  in  such  shaft  shall  be  conducted  by  rings,  or  otherwise 
to  be  prevented  from  falling  down  the  shaft  so  as  to  wet  persons  who  are  ascending 
or  descending  the  shaft. 

Approved  March  8,  1897. 

CuAPTEB  173. — Coal  mine  reguUUione — Map$,  reports  to  mine  inspector,  etc. 

Section  1.  Within  three  months  from  the  time  this  act  takes  efiect,  the  owner, 
operator  or  agent  of  each  coal  mine  shall  maka  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map 
or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such  mine  on  a  scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  one 
bnndred  feet,  showing  the  area  mined  or  excavated,  the  arrangement  of  the  haulage 
roads,  air-courses,  breakthroughs,  brattices,  air- bridges  and  doors  used  in  directing 
the  air-currents  in  such  mine,  the  location  and  connection  with  such  excavation  of 
the  mine,  of  the  lines  of  all  adjoining  lands,  with  the  names  of  the  owners  of  such 
lands,  so  far  as  known,  marked  on  each  tract  of  land.  Said  map  shall  show  a  com- 
plete working  of  the  mine  and,  when  completed,  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  owner, 
agent,  or  engineer  making  the  survey  and  map,  to  be  a  true  and  correct  working  map 
of  said  mine.  The  owner  or  agent  shall  deposit  with  the  inspector  of  mines,  a  true 
copy  of  such  map  within  thirty  days  after  the  completion  of  the  survev  for  the  same, 
the  date  of  which  shall  be  shown  on  such  copy,  the  original  map  and  survey  to  be 
kept  at  the  office  of  such  mine,  open  for  inspection  of  all  interested  persons  at  all 
reasonable  times.    Such  map  shall  be  oorreoted  each  year  between  the  first  day  of 
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May  and  the  first  day  of  September,  and  a  new  map  and  copy  of  the  same  Bhall  be 
filed  as  required  in  the  original  snrvey,  or  the  original  map  may  be  eo  amended  a«  to 
show  the  exact  workings  of  the  mine  at  the  date  of  the  last  survey. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  shall  fail  or  refoae 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  one  (1)  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  dnfyof 
the  insjiector  of  mines  to  appoint  a  competent  mining  engineer  to  make  the  snrr^jr 
and  maps,  and  file  and  deposit  them  as  reauired  by  said  section  one  (1),  and  forhii 
services  he  shall  bo  entitled  to  a  reasonable  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  party  whose  daij 
it  was  to  make  such  survey  and  map,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  lien  on  the  mine  and 
machinery  to  the  same  extent  as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  other  work  and  labor 
performed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  owner,  oi>erator  or  agent,  of  every  coal  mine  in  this  State  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  required  to  report  to  the  inspector  of  mines  on  or  before  the  15th  daj 
of  each  calendar  month  the  name  of  the  person  in  charge  of  such  mine,  the  jmmb«r 
of  tons  of  coal  produced  at  such  mine  during  the  preceding  month,  tLe  amoant  of 
wages  paid  employees  during  such  month,  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
improvements  during  tho  said  month,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  said  inspector  to  prepare  his  annual  report  as  is  now  required 
by  law. 

Skc.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  fail,  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  or  perform  any  act  or 
duty  required  by  this  act  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convictioa 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  that  maps,  reports  and  other  records  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
inspector  of  mines  may  be  properly  preserved,  a  room  in  the  state  house  shall  be  set 
aside  and  furnished  in  a  suitable  manner  as  an  office  for  said  officer. 

Sec.  6.  Provided^  That  tho  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  coal  miners  in 
this  State  except  to  those  employing  less  than  ten  men. 

Approved  March  8,  1897. 

Chapter  187. — Convici  labor — Contract  tystem  aboU$ked,  etc. 

Section  1.  The  contract  prison  labor  in  the  State  prisons  and  reformatories  [shall] 
be  abolished,  and  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  State  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions are  hereby  authorized  to  establish  as  soon  as  practicable  the  public  acoomt 
system,  to  institute  in  said  prisons  an  industrial  and  labor  system  by  which  the 
convicts  shall  be  employed  at  snch  trades  and  vocations  as  will  be  required  to  snpply 
said  institutions  as  nearly  as  possible  with  all  necessary  articles  of  prison  consnmp- 
tiou,  or  as  will  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors  be  expedient  and  wise.  The  regnlar 
hours  for  day  work  in  said  prisons  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours,  subject  to  temporarx 
change  under  necessity,  or  to  fit  speeial  cases  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  directors. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  more  articles  bein^  produced  than  are  needed  to  supply 
the  said  State  jienal  and  reformatory  institutions,  such  surplus  shall  be  furnished  to 
such  other  State  institutions  as  may  need  the  same  at  the  nsnal  market  price  i(X 
which  such  articles  are  sold  in  the  locality  where  such  other  institntionsmaybe 
located. 

Sec.  3.  The  warden  shall  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  be  a  eompetettt 
and  skillful  person  to  have  general  supervision  over  all  the  buildings  and  work  hi 
the  various  industrial  departments.  The  warden  shall  assign  the  convicts  to  sn^ 
work  as  in  his  opinion  they  are  particularly  adapted  to,  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  board  of  directors  from  time  to  time  such  necessary  materials,  tools,  apparattf 
or  accommodations  as  are  needful  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  and  eonanetiiif 
such  industries  as  may  be  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  sbaU 
make  quarterly  detailed  statements  of  all  materials  or  other  property  procured  and 
tho  cost  thereof  and  of  the  expenditures  made  during  the  last  preoedins  quarter 
for  such  manufacturing  purposes,  together  with  a  statement  of  all  materials  then  i^^ 
hand  to  be  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture  and  the  amount  of  all  hio°|| 
of  work  done  and  the  earniugs  realized  during  said  quarter,  and  file  same  \rith  tho 
auditor  of  state. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  hire  os^ 
under  contract  any  of  the  convicts  confined  in  the  State  penal  and  reformatorT 
institutions,  and  the  State  and  prison  authorities  are  hereby  forbidden  to  heraano^ 
allow  said  convicts  to  perform  auy  service  whatever  under  contract  or  otherW'J^ 
for  any  one  other  than  the  State,  under  penalty  of  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thoasao^ 
dollars  ($1,000)  and  the  forfeiture  of  office,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  i» 
tho  county  jail,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  (100)  days:  Provided^  That  the  op** 
ations  of  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  contracts  for  convict  labor  made  previoitf  '^ 
the  passage  of  this  act,  and  which  contracts  have  not  yet  expired.  # 

Sec.  6.  It  is  tho  intent  and  purport  of  this  act  that  all  work  done  by  iMoat^oj 
any  of  the  State  penal  or  reformatory  institutions  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  beh**^ 
woriu 
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6.  Any  Siato  benevolent  or  correctional  institution  in  need  of  any  of  the  prod- 
hich  may  be  manufactured  in  any  of  the  State  x^nal  or  reformatory  institn- 
thall  give  at  least  three  months'  notice  of  snch  demand  to  the  auditor  of  state. 
aU  in  turn  notify  the  wardens  of  the  penal  or  reformatory  institutions,  and 
te  institution  shall  purchase  in  the  open  market  any  product  which  can  be 
led  by  the  State  penal  and  reformatory  institutions :  Provided,  That  nothing 
act  shsJl  be  so  construed  as  to  compel  State  institutions  to  forego  the  purchase 
is  in  the  open  market,  when  such  can  not  be  furnished  within  a  reasonable 
y  the  State  penal  or  reformatory  institotions. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  penal  and  refor- 
'  institutions  to  institute  snch  instructions  of  an  educational  and  technical 
ter  as  in  their  judgment  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  inmates. 

8.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  in 
t  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

■oved  March  8^  1897. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Fellow- servant  act — Railroad  companiea, 

ION  1.  Any  servant  or  employee  of  any  railroad  company  operating  in  tliis 
who  shall  suffer  injury  to  his  person,  or  the  personal  representative  of  any 
irvant  or  employee  who  shall  have  suffered  death  in  the  course  of  his  services 
loyment  with  said  company  by  the  negligence,  carelessness  or  incompetency 
other  servant,  employee  or  agent  of  the  company,  or  bv  any  defect  in  the 
lery,  ways  or  appliances  of  the  company,  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  an 
against  snch  company. 

2.  Any  contract  or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  made  by  any  employee 
.  company  to  waive  the  benefit  of  tne  aforesaid  section  shall  be  null  and  void. 

3.  This  act  shall  be  in  foroe  i^om  and  after  its  ratificatioii. 
&ed  February  23, 1897. 


EECElfT  OOVEElfMEHT  G0HTEACT8. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasary,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  conaented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  liave  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

Wilmington,  N.  C— April  22, 1897.  Contract  with  D.  Getaz  &  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  erection  and  completion,  excei)t  heating  appa- 
ratus, of  the  new  ward  building  for  the  marine  hospital,  $6,887.  Work 
to  be  completed  within  three  months. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. — May  12, 1897.  Contract  with  Oby  &  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  for  low-pressure,  return-circulation*,  steam-heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  for  the  marine  hospital,  $4,100.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.— May  27, 1897.  Contract  with  Smith  &  Bardon 
for  new  toilet  room  and  other  changes  in  post-office,  $3,361;55.  Work 
to  be  completed  within  three  months. 
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THE   DTSPECTIOlf   OF  FACTOEIES  AND  WOEKSHOPS  IN  THE 

UHITED  STATES,  (a) 

BY  W.  F.   WILLOUOHBY. 

3E  D^SPEOTION   OF  FACTORIES  AND   WORKSHOPS  AS 
UlSTDERSTOOD  US  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ct  is  important  at  the  very  outset  to  state  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
'tory  inspection  in  the  United  States,  for,  as  will  be  seen  when  the 
I'islation  by  which  inspection  of  factories  has  been  provided  for  is 
i^sidered,  the  true  function  of  factory  inspection  has  by  no  means 
^u  invariably  understood,  even  by  those  enacting  the  laws  or  by  those 
^hom  the  duties  of  inspection  were  intrusted. 
^a<5tory  inspection  has  followed  and  has  grown  in  consequence  of  the 
^ctment  of  laws  regulating  the  condition  of  labor  in  factories  and 
**k8hop8.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  these  two  classes  of 
islation  are  entirely  different  in  character.  The  province  of  the  first 
^o  specify  conditions;  of  the  second,  to  see  that  they  are  enforced. 
^  name  of  inspection  is  in  some  respects  misleading.  The  real  duty 
^ctory  inspectors  is  to  enforce  laws.  Their  powers  of  inspection  are 
-  incidental  to  this  duty,  and  are  exercised  in  order  that  the  latter 
^  be  more  efficiently  performed.  Yet,  in  the  majority  of  the  States 
^ing  factory-inspection  laws,  the  inspection  of  factories  was  first  pro- 
^d  for,  and  the  power  of  issuing  orders  directing  factory  operators 
Comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  or  at  least  the  granting  to 
•  inspectors  of  adequate  powers  for  enforcing  them  through  judicial 

-^  report  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Labor  submitted  to  the  Congr^s  Interna- 
^  I  dea  Accidents  du  Travail  ei  des  Assurances  Sociales,  at  Brussels;  Belgium,  July,  1897. 
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actiou,  was  only  granted  later  as  the  necessity  for  such  i)owers  became 
evident.  In  a  word,  the  insiiector  of  factories  is  iirimarily  a  police 
officer  with  special  duties. 

The  failure  to  recognize  this  essential  character  of  the  inspectors  lias 
retarded  the  development  of  factory  inspection,  not  only  through  the 
failure  to  give  to  them  adequate  powers,  but  by  attaching  the  duties  of 
these  officers  to  other  bureaus,  to  the  detriment  of  the  work  of  both. 

As  regards  the  field  of  duties  properly  coming  within  the  proviuce 
of  inspectors  of  factories,  there  is,  of  course,  opportunity  for  a  wide 
range  of  difference  of  opinion.  Speaking  generally,  their  duty  is  to 
enforce  labor  laws  so  far  as  they  relate  to  factory  work.  Beyond  this, 
however,  there  are  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  factories  and  work- 
shops the  enforcement  of  which  would  seem  to  fall  equally,  if  not  to  a 
greater  extent,  within  the  duties  of  other  offices. 

First,  for  instance,  are  those  relating  to  the  construction  of  factory 
buildings — the  requirement  that  fire-resisting  materials  be  used,  etc 
The  enforcement  of  these  obligations  belongs  primarily  to  the  office  of 
inspector  of  buildings. 

Secondly,  matters  relating  to  the  hygiene  and  sanitary  condition  of 
factories — their  proper  ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting — are  duties 
usually  intrusted  to  health  officers. 

Tliirdly,  a  most  important  State  duty  is  that  of  the  inspection  of 
steam  boilers  and  the  examination  of  engineers  and  firemen  to  insure 
that  proper  persons  are  given  control  over  them.  This  duty  can  be 
given  to  a  special  officer — the  inspector  of  steam  boilers — or  intrusted 
to  the  factory  inspectors. 

A  fourth  field  of  inspection  is  that  of  mines,  as  in  a  few  States  where 
this  industry  is  not  of  great  imi>ortance  the  insi)ector  of  factories  has 
been  made  the  inspector  of  mines  as  well. 

Finally,  the  field  of  inspection  has  in  cases — notably  in  Massachu- 
setts— been  greatly  enlarged  by  including  i)ublic  buildings,  school- 
houses,  churches,  hotels,  theaters,  etc.,  among  the  buildings  that  shoiiW 
be  inspected  by  the  factory  inspectors.    In  these  cases  the  provisions  t^ 
be  enforced  relate  principally  to  the  provision  of  fire  escapes  and  ^^ 
proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  arrangements. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  different  States  the  enforcement  of  the^* 
laws  should  be  intrusted  to  different  agencies.  In  the  account  th  ^ 
follows,  therefore,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  inspection  is  consider^ 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  i)erformed  by  factory  inspectors.  A  comply  *^ 
showing  of  the  extent  of  inspection,  except  as  regards  the  enforcew^^ 
of  labor  laws  proper,  therefore,  is  not  here  made.  Thus,  for  exami^^^' 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  few  instances  factory  insi>ectors  are  requir^^ 
to  inspect  steam  boilers.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  are  theot^V 
States  performing  this  duty.  Others  may  do  the  same  through  si)eci^ 
inspectors  of  boilers. 

A  still  further  diffusion  of  inspection  work  occurs  from  the  f**^ 
that  laws  are  frequently  passed  relating  only  to  the  larger  cities,  the 
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rcement  of  wliicli  is  left  to  municipal  officers.  There  are  thus 
relating  specially  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  l^ew 

i,  and  to  large  cities  in  other  States. 

lis  splitting  up  of  the  work  of  inspection,  however,  applies  only  to 

t  may  be  called  the  supplementary  duties  of  factory  inspectors, 
is  in  no  way  true  of  factory  inspection  i)roper,  and  the  description 

le  organization  and  operations  of  factory  inspection  that  follows 

s  a  complete  idea  of  the  extent  of  factory  inspection  i)roper  in  the 

:ed  States. 

TORY  OF  THE  INSPECTION  OF  FACTORIES  AND  WORK- 
SHOPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

le  history  of  the  development  of  the  official  inspection  of  facto- 
and  workshops  in  the  United  States  is  like  that  of  the  history  of 
iocial  legislation.  One  State  has  led  the  way  by  the  enactment 
intatiye  measures,  Avhich  it  has  afterwards  developed  as  dictated 
xi^erieuce.  Other  States  have  profited  by  the  example  and  have 
in  similar  steps.     The  moral  influence  of  the  action  of  States  upon 

I  other  in  the  United  States  is  great.  A  movement  at  first  grows 
•ly,  but  as  State  after  State  adopts  similar  measures  the  pressure 

II  others  to  do  likewise  becomes  stronger,  and  the  movement  tends 
(Ivance  at  a  constantly  increasing  rate. 

1  the  field  of  the  inspection  of  factories  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
iuch  a  movement.  Factory  inspection  in  the  United  States  is  of 
iparatively  recent  development.  Though  Massachusetts,  the  first 
te  to  take  steps  in  this  direction,  enacted  its  first  law  i^roviding  for 
iuspection  of  factories  in  1877,  it  was  not  until  six  years  later,  or 
883,  that  its  example  wa«  followed  by  another  State,  New  Jersey, 
sconsin  in  the  same  year  provided  for  inspection  through  its 
oau  of  labor.  Ohio  followed  in  the  succeeding  year,  1884.  The 
cement,  however,  once  fairly  started,  has  si^read  with  increasing 
idity.  In  1886  New  York  provided  for  factory  insiiection.  In  1887 
uiecticut,  Minnesota,  and  Maine  did  likewise.  These  were  followed 
Pennsylvania  in  1889,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  in  1891,  Illinois  and 
higan  in  1893,  and  Ehode  Island  in  1894.  There  are,  therefore,  at 
present  time  fourteen  States  that  have  made  some  provision  for 
-ory  iuspection. 

ourt^cn  States  out  of  forty-five  is,  of  course,  a  small  i)roportion. 
lias  been  stated,  however,  it  is  not  a  completed  movement  that  is 
Jg  studied.  We  are  rather  in  the  position  of  one  who  in  the  midst 
iction  stops  to  look  back  and  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
er  better  to  determine  his  course  for  the  future, 
i  considering  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  moreover,  a  com- 
ison  should  be  made  not  with  the  total  number  of  States,  but  rather 
J  the  States  in  which  the  manufacturing  industry  is  largely  devcl- 
d.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
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States,  all  of  which  are  maiiafactaring  States,  the  smaller  States  alone^ 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Delaware,  and  Maryland — hsLve  no  inspec- 
tion. In  the  Middle  Western  States,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missom'i, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  have  inspection  officers.  The  far  Western 
and  the  Southern  States,  if  we  except  the  slight  measare  of  inspection 
in  Tennessee,  are  absolutely  unrepresented.  In  these  States,  however, 
the  manufacturing  interests  are  but  little  developed. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  growth  of  factory  inspec- 
tion lies  not  only  in  the  creation  of  new  departments  in  different  States, 
but  in  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  and  the  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  inspection  services  after  they  have  once  been  initiated. 
The  principal  development  of  factory  inspection  is  found  in  the  devel- 
opment of  each  particular  bureau. 

An  appreciation  of  this  development,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  by 
studying  the  development  of  factory  inspection  in  each  State  in  which 
action  has  been  taken,  after  which  the  general  features  of  the  move- 
ment can  be  summarized. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  holds  the  preeminent  place  among  the 
States  as  regards  social  legislation.  Just  as  it  has  been  the  first  to 
create  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  thus  setting  an  example  that  has 
been  followed  by  two-thirds  of  the  other  States  and  several  foreign 
Governments,  the  first  to  establish  a  State  board  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  the  first  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
etc.,  so  it  was  the  first  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  factories.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  that  Massachusetts 
labor  legislation  has  exerted  upon  the  other  States.  The  imprint  of 
its  legislation  can  be  found — frequently  verbatim — in  the  labor  legisla- 
tion of  all  of  the  other  States.  Massachusetts,  however,  in  its  turn, 
owes  a  great  deal  to  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  especially 
true  of  factory  legislation  proper. 

Massachusetts  inaugurated  its  work  of  factory  inspection  by  the  pas- 
sage, May  11, 1877,  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  factories  and  public  buildings.''  This  act  is  remarkable  fipom 
the  fact  that  it  immediately  made  broad  and  efficient  provisions  for  the 
regulation  of  labor  in  factories.  It  provided  for  the  guarding  of  belt- 
ing, shafting,  gearing,  etc.;  the  prohibition  of  the  cleaning  of  machin- 
ery when  in  motion;  the  ventilation  of  factories;  the  protection  of 
elevators,  hoist  ways,  etc. ;  the  provision  of  sufficient  means  of  egress 
in  case  of  fire,  etc.  Finally,  it  directed  the  governor  to  appoint  one 
or  more  members  of  the  State  detective  force  to  act  as  inspectors  of 
factories,  with  the  duties  not  only  of  enforcing  this  law,  but  other  leg- 
islation relating  to  the  employment  of  children  and  the  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

In  1879  this  act  was  sliglitly  ameu^^^X)^  ^Ti«.^ttVLQ:t  abolished  the 
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»  detective  force  and  created  in  its  stead  a  district  police  force,  of 
3h  it  provided  that  two  or  more  members  slioald  be  designated  as 
ectors  of  factories.  In  accordance  with  this  act  the  governor 
>inted  three  inspectors,  and  the  first  report  of  this  work  was  made 
;he  year  1879.  This  year,  therefore,  really  marks  the  beginning  of 
3ry  inspection  in  the  State. 

will  not  be  practicable  to  mention  all  of  the  acts  subsequently 
led  by  which  new  regulations  concerning  the  conditions  of  labor 
3  enact-ed  and  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  correspondingly  increased, 
le  of  the  principal  stages  of  the  growth  of  inspection  can,  however, 
►riefly  mentioned. 
i  1880  the  duties  of  inspection  were  extended  to  mercantile  as  well 

0  manufaQturing  establishments,  and  the  number  of  inspectors  was 
eased  to  4. 

1 1882  the  number  of  members  of  the  police  force  detailed  for  inspec- 
i  work  was  increased  to  5. 

1  1885  the  district  police  force  was  increased  to  20,  of  whom  8  were 
)rted  in  1886  as  detailed  for  inspection  work. 

1  1886  an  important  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  was 
le  by  the  act  of  June  1,  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  reports  of  acci- 
bs  in  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments."  For  the  first 
>,  therefore,  provision  was  made  for  the  reporting  of  accidents  to 
rers. 

le  year  1887  was  prolific  in  labor  legislation.  An  act  was  passed 
Bh  24  to  secure  proper  sanitary  provisions  in  factories  and  work- 
►ej  another,  April  14,  to  secure  their  proper  ventilation;  a  third  to 
re  proper  meal  hours,  and  another  amending  the  law  relating  to 
employment  of  women  and  children.  The  number  of  inspectors 
increased  from  8  to  10, 

^  a<jt  of  March  8, 1888,  a  much-needed  reform  was  accomplished  by 
ling  the  district  police  force  into  two  separate  departments  of 
ctive  work  and  inspection.  According  to  this  act  the  inspection 
txtment  was  made  to  consist  of  10  members,  not  including  a  chief 
was  also  the  chief  of  the  detective  department.  By  a  supple- 
bal  act  of  the  same  year  the  force  of  inspectors  was  increased  to  20. 
arch  10, 1890,  the  law  relating  to  the  reporting  of  accidents  was 
tided  so  as  to  make  it  relate  to  all  proprietors  of  mercantile  and 
ufacturing  establishments,  instead  of  to  corporations  only,  as  had 
^  the  case  under  the  old  law. 

I  1891  the  force  of  inspectors  was  increased  to  26,  and  it  was  pro- 
d  that  2  mast  be  women.  An  important  act  of  this  year  was  that 
lay  28,  1891,  entitled  '^An  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places,''  by  which  it  was  attempted 
^ring  under  regulation  the  growing  evil  of  the  sweating  system. 
5  act  was  afterwards  amended  in  1892  and  again  in  1893. 
1 1893  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  dis- 
t  i)olice  officer,  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  all  uninsured  steam  boilera^ 
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In  1894  the  important  service  was  performed  of  making  a  codilS- 
catiou  of  all  laws  relating  to  labor  in  factories,  the  enforcement  of 
which  fell  within  the  duties  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district 
Xiolice  force. 

In  1895  a  great  increase  was  made  in  the  inspection  duties  of  the 
State  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  4 
inspectors  to  examine  uninsured  steam  boilers  and  to  act  as  a  board  to 
examine  as  to  the  competency  of  engineers  and  firemen  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  such  boilers. 

The  inspection  force  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  consists  of  1  cliief, 
2G  inspectors  of  factories  (2  of  whom  are  women),  and  4  inspectors  of 
boilers, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  to  follow  the  example  of  Massachu- 
setts and  i^rovide  for  the  inspection  of  factories.  Its  service  was 
inaugurated  by  the  act  of  March  5,  1883,  entitled  "An  act  to  limit  the 
age  and  employment  hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors,  and  women, 
and  to  appoint  an  insi^ector  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same."  By  tliis 
act  the  governor  was  directed  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  factories  at  a 
salary  of  81,200  a  year,  whose  duties  were  to  inspect  all  factories,  work- 
shops, etc.,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  law  before  the  proper  judi- 
cial authorities.    He  was  allowed  expanses  not  to  exceed  8500  a  year. 

In  1884,  April  17,  a  supplemental  act  was  passed  providing  for  tlio 
appointment  by  the  inspector  of  two  deputy  inspectors,  at  a  salary  of 
81,000  a  year  each.  The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  was  increased  to 
81j800,  and  his  allowance  for  contingent  expenses  to  81,000.  Attlie 
same  time  the  original  act  was  modified  so  as  to  enable  infractions  of 
the  law  to  be  better  prosecuted.  The  result  of  this  act  was  to  more 
than  double  the  elficiency  of  factory  inspection  in  the  StatO. 

April  7, 1885,  there  was  passed  what  was  known  as  a  general  factory 
act,  which  specified  in  considerable  detail  the  precautions  whicli  in^st 
be  taken  in  factories  against  accidents  and  the  hygienic  requirements. 
The  enforcement  of  this  law  was  intrusted  to  the  factory  inspectors. 

An  act  of  March  22,  1886,  slightly  amended  this  act. 

May  G,  1887,  a  new  general  factory  act  was  passed  in  order  to  anae^^^ 
and  elaborate  the  act  of  1885. 

In  1889  the  number  of  deputy  inspectors  was  increased  from  -  ^^ 
C,  and  the  general  factory  act  was  amended,  especially  as  regards  ta€ 
provision  for  fire  escapes. 

The  most  important  subsequent  acts  relating  to  inspection  ^^^ 
those  of  1893  regulating  the  sweating  system,  the  enforcement  of  ^^^^ 
was  intrusted  to  the  f\ictory  inspectors,  and  of  1894,  imi>osingupoutn^ 
fiictory  inspectors  the  duty  of  mine  inspection. 

At  the  present  time  the  inspection  force  of  the  State  consists  of  ^ 
chief  and  C  deputy  inspectors. 
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OHIO. 

Ohio  enacted  its  first  law  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  factories 
April  4,  1884.  This  act  called  for  the  appointment  of  an  "  inspector  of 
the  sanitary  condition,  comfort,  and  safety  of  shops  and  factories,"  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed  $000.  The 
duties  of  this  inspector  were  very  limited,  indeed.  Though  he  had  the 
power  of  issuing  orders,  and  noncompliance  therewith  was  deemed  a 
misdemeanor,  no  provisions  were  made  whereby  these  infractions  could 
te  prosecuted. 

April  29, 1885,  an  act  was  i)assed  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
3  district  inspectors. 

In  1888  an  important  factory  act  was  passed,  bearing  date  of  March 
21^  whereby  the  rejiorting  of  accidents  to  laborers  was  made  obligatory 
upon  all  manufacturers. 

^n  act  of  March  23, 1892,  made  a  notable  increase  in  the  inspection 
fai"cebyi)rovidingfor  the  appointment  of  8  additional  district  inspectors. 
The  general  factory  laws  were  amended  by  the  acts  of  March  17, 1892, 
an  cl  April  25, 1893,  the  puri)oses  of  which  were  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tioxjs  of  labor  in  greater  detail,  insure  that  proper  precautions  be  taken 
ag^oinst  accidents,  etc. 

-At  the  present  time  Ohio  has  1  chief  and  11  district  inspectors  of 
factories. 

NEW  YORK. 

I^s"eT7  York  ofi'ers  an  excellent  example  of  the  development  of  factory 
^^^pection  in  a  State  after  the  initial  step  had  once  been  taken.  The 
^^^t.  act  relating  to  factory  inspection  was  passed  May  18, 1886,  and 
^Tas  entitled  "An  a€t  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
^^xi  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
^^utof  insi)ector8  to  enforce  the  same."  By  this  act  provision  was 
^^^e  for  the  appointment  of  a  factory  inspector  at  a  salary  of  $2,000, 
^^^^  an  assistant  inspector  at  $1,500,  with  an  allotment  of  82,500  for 
^^^>^tingent  expenses. 

^lie  following  year  the  legislature  greatly  extended  the  inspection 
ervice.    By  an  act  of  May  25, 1887,  it  authorized  the  appointment  of 

^^^puty  inspectors,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  each,  and  the  powers  and 

,^ties  of  the  inspectors  were  so  increased  as  to  give  them  a  super- 
*^ion  over  all  of  the  most  important  features  of  factory  life. 

'^xino  15, 1889,  the  law  was  again  slightly  amended. 

-^^y  an  act  of  May  21, 1890,  however,  the  law  was  materially  changed 

^*1  made  more  comprehensive.    The  most  important  of  the  new  pro- 

^^^ions  were  those  providing  for  the  appointment  of  8  women  as  addi- 

,^^iial  factory  inspectors,  with  the  same  salary  as  existing  deputies,  and 

itiorcasing  the  allowance  for  contingent  expenses  to  $3,500,  exclusive 

*  traveling  expenses. 
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May  18, 1892,  an  important  extension  of  the  province  of  factory 
inspection  was  made  by  the  act  of  that  date,  which  attempted  to  bring 
under  regalation  the  sweating  system.  Advantage  was  also  taken  of 
the  opportunity  to  collect  in  a  single  act  mosj}  if  not  all  of  the  laws 
relating  to  factories  and  their  inspection.  In  a  way,  then,  there  was 
created  a  factory  code.  The  force  of  inspectors  was  maintained  at  the 
same  number,  viz,  1  inspector,  1  assistant  inspector,  and  16  deputies. 
Salaries,  however,  were  considerably  increased,  that  of  the  chief  in- 
spector being  raised  to  $3,000,  that  of  the  assistant  to  $2,500,  and  that 
of  the  deputies  to  $1,200  each.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  sab- 
office  in  New  "Sork  City. 

In  1893  the  law  was  still  further  amended  by  the  act  of  March  22, 
and  made  more  stringent  in  its  provisions.  From  the  standpoint  of 
insi)ection  the  greatest  change  was  that  whereby  provision  was  made 
for  8  additional  deputy  inspectors,  of  whom  2  should  be  women. 

The  number  of  inspectors  at  the  present  date  is,  therefore,  26,  or  1 
chief,  1  assistant,  and  24  deputy  inspectors. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  created  its  service  for  the  inspection  of  fac- 
tories in  1887.  The  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector 
of  factories,  with  the  general  duty  of  inspecting  factories  and  seeing 
that  proper  precautions  were  taken  against  accidents,  and  proper 
sanitary  regulations  observed.  This  law  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  and  unsupplemented  until  the  present  time,  and  provides 
for  far  from  an  efficient  system  of  factory  inspection.  Though  Connec- 
ticut has  upon  its  statute  books  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of 
women  and  children,  the  provision  of  proper  fire  escax>es,  etc.,  their 
enforcement  does  not  seem  to  be  intrusted  to  the  factory  inspector. 
There  is  also  no  provision  calling  for  the  reporting  of  accidents  in 
factories.  The  orders  of  the  inspector  consist  almost  entirely  of  dir^" 
tions  concerning  the  guarding  of  machinery  or  the  observance  of  proper 
sanitary  measures. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  but  1  inspector,  though  an  appropriation 
is  made  for  the  appointment  of  special  agents  as  assistant  inspectors. 
Though  the  law  providing  for  factory  inspection  was  passed  inl^j 
the  first  report  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  year  1889. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Although  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturinS 
States  of  the  Union,  the  creation  of  a  service  of  inspection  of  factone^ 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  ^^ 
taken  by  the  act  of  May  20, 1889,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the 
employment  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  women  and  children  in  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  provide  for  the  ap" 
pointment  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  same  and  other  acts  providing 
for  the  safety  or  regulating  the  employment  of  said  persons." 
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igh  its  action  was  considerably  delayed,  Pennsylvania  by  this 

mediately  created  an  efficient  inspection  service.    The  act  pro- 

for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  factories,  at  a  salary  of 

a  year,  and  6  depnty  inspectors,  3  of  whom  shonld  be  women, 

000  each  per  annnm.  The  inspectors  were  given  broad  powers 
sr  necessary  changes  and  to  enforce  them  through  prosecutions 

the  proper  judicial  officers.  Although  the  bureau  of  industrial 
ics  exercised  no  supervision  whatever  over  the  factory  inspector, 
;ter  was  required  to  report  to  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  and  his 
reports,  therefore,  are  included  in  the  reports  of  that  office. 
June  3, 1893,  a  new  act  was  passed  bearing  the  same  title  as  the 
1889  and  replacing  the  latter,  which  practically  doubled  the 
icy  of  the  inspection  service.  The  number  of  deputy  inspectors 
icreased  from  6  to  12,  5  of  whom  should  be  women,  and  their 
5S  were  raised  to  $1,200.  The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  was 
same  time  raised  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  The  inspector  was  also 
ed  to  report  directly  to  the  governor.  His  reports,  commencing 
bat  for  1893,  have  therefore  appeared  as  separate  volumes. 
L895  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  were  still  further 
.sed  by  the  act  of  April  11,  which  was  directed  to  the  regulation 

1  sweating  system  in  the  clothing  and  tobacco  industries.  In 
to  provide  for  the  increased  work  that  would  thus  have  to  be 
the  number  of  deputy  inspectors  was  increased  from  12  to  20. 

>  present  inspection  force,  therefore,  numbers  21 — a  chief  and  20 
y  inspectors. 

ILLINOIS. 

I  State  of  Illinois  created  an  inspection  service  by  the  act  of  June 
93.  The  immediate  cause  leading  to  its  establishment  was  the 
)  to  abolish  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  tenements,  or  the 
led  sweating  system.  The  act,  however,  not  only  contains  pro- 
is  to  this  effect,  but  regulates  the  employment  of  women  and 
en  generally,  and  authorized  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to 
;e  the  act.  Provision  is  made  for  an  inspector  at  a  salary  of 
)  a  year,  an  assistant  inspector  at  $1,000,  and  10  deputies,  5 
cm  must  be  women,  at  $750  each.  The  power  is  given  to  them 
brce  their  orders  through  judicial  prosecution, 
comprehensive  inspection  service,  however,  was  by  no  means 
^d,  as  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  strictly  limited  to  enforcing 
*ovisions  of  the  act  by  which  they  are  authorized,  and  therefore 
ice  little  but  the  regulation  of  the  sweating  system  and  the 
yment  of  women  and  children. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  State  of  Bhode  Island  provided  for  the  inspection  of  factories 
9  act  of  April  26, 1894.  This  act  created  at  once  a  very  efficient 
n  of  factory  inspection.  It  not  only  provided  for  the  appoint- 
of  two  inspectors,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  womaii)  but  x^^xs^aX^^ 
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the  employment  of  children;  directed  that  all  elevators  or  hoistway 
entrances  should  be  guarded;  that  no  person  under  10  years  of  age 
should  clean  machinery  while  in  motion;  that  machinery  should  be 
guarded;  that  separate  toilet  facilities  should  be  provided  for  female 
and  male  employees;  that  accidents  should  be  promptly  reported,  and, 
generally,  that  the  inspector  should  issue  all  needful  orders  to  secure 
the  proper  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  or  sanitary  arrangements  of 
factories  and  workshops. 

The  power,  moreover,  of  enforcing  their  orders  was  given  to  the 
inspectors  by  prosecuting  delinquents  before  the  proper  coorts  or 
magistrates. 

MAINE. 

An  inspection  service  was  first  organized  in  Maine  by  the  act  of 
March  17, 1887,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  and 
the  emi)loyment  of  women  and  children  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical establishments.^'  This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
"deputy  commissioner  of  labor"  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  i)er  aunura,  and 
specified  his  duties  to  be  "to  inquire  into  any  violations  of  this  act, 
and  also  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  statistics  and  other  information 
which  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  and 
labor  statistics."  The  appointment  of  assistant  deputies,  if  needed, 
at  a  salary  of  $2  per  day  was  also  authorized. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  really  effective  system  of  inspection  was  pro- 
vided by  this  act.  The  powers  of  the  deputy  were  strictly  limited  to  that 
of  inspection  and  report.  The  means  of  enforcing  his  orders,  withont 
which  inspection  has  little  rauon  cVetrey  were  absolutely  wanting. 

In  1893  the  title  of  "deputy  commissioner  of  labor'' was  changed 
to  that  of  "  inspector  of  factories,  workshops,  mines,  and  quarries, 
a  change  chiefly  significant  as  showing  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
office  was  becoming  better  understood. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  March  29,  of  the  same  year  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  examine  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
the  law  in  regard  to  doors  swinging  outward  was  complied  with,  and 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories,  w.orkshops,  mines,  and  qnar- 
ries,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  governor.  It  was  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  that  the  first  report  of  the  factory  insi)ector  was  issued 
in  1893.  These  reports  are  incorporated  in  the  reports  of  the  bureau 
of  industrial  and  labor  statistics.  Though  the  law  states  that  it  is  tbe 
duty  of  the  inspector  to  enforce  certain  laws,  there  is  no  way  specifie<l 
by  which  this  shall  be  done,  and  the  reports  of  the  insi>ector  do  not  indi- 
cate that  he  ever  ordered  any  changes  to  be  made  or  attempted  ^1 
prosecutions  in  order  to  enforce  labor  laws. 

MICHIQAN. 

The  first  bill  to  provide  for  factory  inspection  in  Michigan  ^^ 
introduced  in  the  State  legislature  in  1891,  but  failed  to  pass.  In  1^^ 
another  bill  was  introduced,  passed,  and  went  into  effect  August  35, 
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5.  The  bill  as  introduced  contemplated  a  separate  bureau.  As  it 
ame  a  law,  it  provided  that  factory  inspection  should  be  a  part  of 
work  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics.  The  title 
Ms  act  was  "An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and 
Idren  in  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  State,  to  provide  for* 
inspection  and  regulation  of  such  manufacturing  establishments, 
I  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  such  regulation  and  inspection.'' 
liis  act  i3rovided  for  the  annual  inspection  of  manufacturing  estab- 
inents  by  the  commissioner  or  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  or 
persons  acting  under  their  authority,  for  the  payment  of  which 
100  should  be  annually  appropriated.  This  act,  in  addition  to  creat- 
an  inspection  service,  also  embraces  a  great  many  provisions  of  a 
eral  factory  act.  It  thus  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  see 
b  i)roper  safeguards  are  taken  against  accidents;  that  factories  are 
voided  with  fire  escaj)es ;  that  suitable  toilet  facilities  are  provided 
male  and  female  employees  iu  different  rooms;  that  exhaust  fans  bo 
vided  when  necessary,  etc.,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  inspectors 
e  given  the  power  to  enforce  their  orders  by  prosecutions  of  all 
^nquents  in  the  courts  of  comi)etent  jurisdiction. 
Ucliigan  thus  i)rovided  for  an  efficient  system  of  factory  iusx)ection 
xir  as  the  i)owers  and  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  concerned.  The 
^ropriation  of  only  84,000  a  year  for  this  work  was,  however,  far 
u  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  the  mistake  was  made  of 
tving  inspection  a  branch  of  the  bureau  of  labor  instead  of  an 
ependent  service. 

•"or  the  first  year  4  inspectors  were  appointed,  and  for  the  second 
^r  5  inspectors.  In  1805  the  act  was  amended  by  raising  the  appro- 
ation  for  inspection  from  S4,000  to  $8,000  a  year.  No  limit  was 
ced  upon  the  number  of  deputies  that  might  be  appointed  save  by 
i  tippropriation. 

MISSOURI. 

^y  act  of  May  19,  1879,  Missouri  created  a  "  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tics and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and  workshops."  In  spite 
its  title,  however,  this  bureau  by  no  means  constituted  a  bureau  of 
i)ection.  An  examination  of  the  law  and  of  the  reports  of  the  bureau 
)ws  that  the  latter's  duties  were  entirely  directed  to  securing  infor- 
tioii,  and  not  to  inspection  with  the  view  of  enforcing  particular  laws. 
)ii  April  20, 1891,  an  act  relating  to  the  inspection  of  factories  was 
«ed.  This  act  made  a  considerable  number  of  technical  i>rovisions 
iceming  the  provision  of  safeguards  against  machinery,  the  guard- 
of  elevator  shafts,  the  reporting  of  accidents,  the  provision  of  fire 
apes,  etc.  This  act,  however,  was  made  to  apply  only  to  cities  and 
•ns  with  a  i)opulation  of  5,000  or  over,  and  made  it  obligatory  upon 
li  to  appoint  an  inspector  with  deputies  to  inspect  all  factories 
)loying  10  or  more  persons  and  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
e  complied  with.  These  inspectors  were  directed  to  report  semi- 
ually  to  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  system  less  likely  to  be  productive 
of  valuable  results  than  this  localization  of  the  work  of  inspection  and 
distribution  of  authority.  In  fact,  the  commissioner  of  labor  has  reported 
during  the  succeeding  years  that  this  law  has  been  ignored  by  a  great 
many  cities  of  the  State.  As  yet,  therefore,  Missonri  can  not  be  said 
to  possess  any  very  effective  system  of  factory  inspection. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  Wisconsin  the  law  of  April  12, 1883,  providing  for  the  creation  of 
a  bureau  of  labor,  made  it  a  part  of  the  duties  of  its  commissioner  to 
inspect  all  factories  and  to  see  that  the  laws  regarding  fire  escapes,  the 
protection  of  employees  against  accidents,  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  etc.,  were  complied  with,  and  to  enforce  the  same  by 
prosecutions  before  the  courts.  It  was  manifestly  beyond  the  power 
of  the  commissioner  to  do  more  than  slightly  fulfill  these  duties. 

April  4, 1885,  the  labor  bureau  was  reorganized,  and  among  other 
changes  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  inspector 
of  factories  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  bureau.  At  the  same  time  the 
laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  labor  in  factories  were  considerably 
elaborated  and  made  more  stringent.  This  law  thus  provided  for  a 
fairly  complete  system  of  factory  inspection,  though  but  a  single 
inspector  was  provided  for,  and  he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  labor 
bureau  instead  of  an  independent  official. 

The  first  report  of  inspection,  therefore,  was  made  for  the  years  1885 
and  1886,  and  is  included  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor.    Subsequent  reports  have  appeared  in  the  same  way. 

In  1887  the  inspection  laws  were  enlarged;  authority  was  granted  to 
appoint  two  inspectors  instead  of  one,  and  the  great  defect  of  prior 
legislation  was  remedied  by  attaching  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the 
factory  acts  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  inspectors  to  enforce  their 
orders  and  prosecute  offenders. 

Since  this  date  other  acts  slightly  amending  the  factory  acts  have 
been  passed,  but  the  inspection  service  remains  as  it  was  then. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  act  of  1887  creating  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  specifies  as  a 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  that  he  shall  cause  to  be 
inspected  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  State,  "  to  see  tliat  all 
laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  women  and  all  laws 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  operatives  in 
workshops,  factories,  and  all  other  places  where  labor  is  employed  are 
enforced."  In  case  his  orders  are  not  complied  with,  he  is  directed  to 
make  formal  complaint  to  the  county  attorney,  which  officer  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  prosecution  of  the  offender. 

The  first  material  change  in  this  law  was  made  in  1893.  This  act, 
while  leaving  inspection  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  labor  bureau, 
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proYided  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  inspector  of  factories  and  two 
deputy  inspectors.  The  duties  of  these  officers  are  stated  broadly  to 
be  "to  cause  to  be  enforced  all  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
children,  minors,  and  women;  all  laws  established  for  the  protection 
of  the  health,  lives,  and  limbs  of  operatives  in  workshops  and  factories, 
on  railroads  and  in  other  places,  and  all  laws  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  working  classes." 

The  reports  of  these  inspectors  are  contained  in  the  biennial  reports 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  first  inspection  report  being  that  for 
the  years  1893  and  1894. 

TENNESSEE. 

Such  a  slight  measure  of  factory  inspection  has  been  provided  for  in 
Tennessee  that  the  barest  mention  will  be  sufficient.  The  act  of  March 
21, 1891,  creating  the  bureau  of  labor  and  mining  statistics,  also  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  inspect  factories  and  workshops. 
As  the  power  of  the  commissioner  is  limited  to  investigation,  and  his 
time  is  so  largely  taken  up  with  his  other  duties,  practically  nothing 
is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  real  factory-inspection  work. 

In  this  history  of  the  organization  of  factory  inspection  especial 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  kind  of  administrative  organization 
that  has  in  each  case  been  selected.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  involved  in  the  question  of  factory  inspection,  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  the  system 
that  has  been  adopted.  Six  of  the  fourteen  States — Maine,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Tennessee — have  connected  the 
duty  of  inspection  with  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  The  adoption  of 
this  policy  is  in  every  way  regrettable.  An  inspection  service,  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results,  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  all  other  work. 

The  function  of  the  factory  inspector  is  to  see  that  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  labor  in  factories  are  enforced,  and  to  do  this  he 
should  possess  a  certain  technical  knowledge,  such  as  that  relating  to 
machinery,  to  hygiene,  ventilation,  construction  of  buildings,  etc.  The 
duties  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  are  to  collect  facts  and  present 
them  properly.  The  greatest  objection  to  joining  the  two  offices,  how- 
ever, is  not  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  with  the  mental  equipment 
necessary  for  them  both,  but  that  the  two  classes  of  duties  are  largely 
antagonistic.  The  labor  commissioner  has  to  depend  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  employers  for  his  information,  while  the  inspector  has  fre- 
quently to  oppose  the  latter's  wishes. 

The  advisability  of  an  independent  inspection  service  can  not  better 
be  shown  than  by  reproducing  the  remarks  of  the  chief  factory  in- 
spector of  New  York  concerning  the  proposition  to  combine  the  three 
services  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  the  board  of  arbitration,  and 
office  of  factory  inspection. 

"Such  a  plan,"  he  said,  "if  carried  out  would  be  to  the  detriment  of 
1369— No.  12 2 
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tlie  work  of  factory  inspection.  The  duties  of  a  factory  insi)ector  aro 
of  a  police  nature.  Ho  must  see  that  certain  provisions  and  restric- 
tions of  law  are  obeyed;  that  children  of  certain  ages  mast  not  be 
employed;  that  guards  must  be  attached  to  dangerous  machines;  that 
women  and  children  shall  not  work  during  certain  hours;  that  unsafe 
buildings  must  be  made  secure,  and  a  score  of  other  matters,  concern- 
ing all  of  which  he  must  exercise  the  com^julsory  arbitrary  powers  of 
the  State.  In  case  of  refusal  to  comply  with  his  orders,  it  inyolves 
upon  him  to  swear  out  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  delinquent  persons 
and  prosecute  them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  These  duties,  wliicli 
are  only  briefly  outlined,  are  not  compatible  with  the  work  of  gathering 
statistics  and  arbitrating  differences  between  emi)loyers  and  employed, 
esi)ecially  as  the  work  of  factory  inspection  may  oftentimes  bring  liiui 
into  contact,  if  not  into  conflict  with  the  very  i)crsons  to  whom  appeals 
must  be  made  for  reliable  statistics  or  upon  whose  sense  of  fairness 
must  rest  the  conciliatory  policy  of  arbitrating  wage  or  other  diflSculties 
in  labor  controversies.  *  ♦  ♦  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  duties 
of  commissioners  of  statistics  and  arbitration  and  those  of  the  factory 
inspector  are  in  no  way  harmonious  and  are  in  many  respects  antago- 
nistic and  dissimilar." 

Experience  has  more  than  demonstrated   the  correctness  of  tlxi* 
reasoning.    In  those  States  in  which  factory  inspection  has  been  joia^ 
to  the  bureau  of  labor  but  relatively  slight  results  have  been  aoQOi^' 
plished,  and  one  might  almost  say  that  a  real  system  of  factory  ius^^^^' 
tion  exists  only  in  the  eight  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jers^^y^ 
Ohio,  Xew  York,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Islai^  ^^' 
which  have  independent  inspection  services. 

THE    DUTIES    AND    POWERS    OF   INSPECTORS    OF 

FACTORIES. 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  work  tl^  ^ 
has  been  assigned  to  factory  inspectors;  in  other  words,  to  their  dntf  ^ 
and  iiowers.  In  the  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  fact(F^^ 
inspection  no  attempt  was  made  to  state  all  of  the  duties  that  \re^ 
placed  upon  factory  inspectors  in  each  State.  Only  such  were  specift 
as  tended  to  show  the  growth  of  the  service  in  each  State.  In  t 
following  table- the  attempt  has  been  made,  after  a  careful  examinati^^^ 
of  the  laws  relating  to  factory  inspection  or  laws  the  enforcement  ^^ 
which  is  intrusted  to  the  inspectors,  to  present  in  a  concise  form  tl»^ 
duties  of  factory  inspectors  in  each  of  the  fourteen  States.  Ti*^ 
adoption  of  this  method  of  presentation  makes  it  possible  to  comp*^ 
at  a  glance  the  extent  of  the  services  in  the  different  States.  Tti^^ 
table,  of  course,  only  indicates  the  extent  of  the  duties  of  inspectio*^' 
but  throws  no  light  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  they  are  perform 
Thus  a  State  that  has  enumerated  but  a  few  duties  may  provide  for 
adequate  force  of  inspectors  and  really  accomx)lish  much  morevaluat^^ 
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I  another  State  with  an  elaborate  inspection  law,  but 
provisions  for  its  enforcement. 

3  does  not  pretend  to  show  absolutely  all  the  duties  of 
jctors.  Frequently  the  laws  are  so  generally  worded  that  it 
ft  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors  to  determine  whether 
us  under  Avhich  factory  employees  labor  are  sanitary  and 
ured  against  danger.  It  does  show,  however,  the  extent  to 
States  have  specified  certain  regulations  that  must  be 
nd  consequently  what  are  the  features  with  whieh  it  is 
at  factory  inspection  should  be  concerned.  The  States 
dsions  concerning  the  subjects  shown  in  the  first  column 
I  by  an  asterisk.  It  is  believed  that  this  table  gives  a  very 
5  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  factory  inspectors  in  the 
es. 

DUTIES  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTORS. 
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Au  examinatiou  of  this  table  shows  in  the  clearest  way  the  character 
of  factory  inspection  as  practiced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  at  once 
evident  how  largely  legislation  in  one  State  affects  legislation  m  the 
others.  A  State  enacting  new  laws  frequently  but  copies  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  other  States. 

As  regards  the  duties  of  inspectors,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  quite  distinct  classes.  First,  there  is  the 
enforcement  of  certain  general  labor  laws  relating  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  children,  the  provision  of  seats  for  females,  and>of  sepa- 
rate toilet  facilities  for  the  two  sexes,  the  payment  of  wages  in  cash  and 
at  intervals  of  certain  frequency,  and  the  allowance  of  an  adequate 
length  of  time  to  women  and  children  at  noon  for  their  lunch. 

A  second  class  of  duties  is  that  relating  to  the  i)rovision  of  suitable 
means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  This  finds  expression  in  the  require- 
ment of  fire  escapes  upon  factories,  and  that  doors  should  be  so  hung 
as  to  open  outward  and  to  be  kept  unlocked  during  working  hours. 

A  third  and  most  imx)ortant  class  is  that  relating  to  the  obligation 
of  factory  operators  to  take  all  needful  precautions  to  protect  working- 
men  against  accidents.    This  is  done  by  providing  that  machinery  and 
vats  containing  molten  metal  or  hot  liquids  must  be  properly  guarded; 
that  machinery  must  not  be  cleaned  while  in  motion  by  women  or 
minors  J  that  mechanical  belt  and  gear  shifters  be  provided;  that  com- 
munication through  a  speaking  tube  or  otherwise  exists  between  any 
room  where  machinery  is  used  and  the  engineer's  room:  that  elevators 
be  provided  with  safety  appliances,  and  that  they  and  all  hoistway 
oi)enings  be  properly  railed  off;  that  sides  or  railings  be  placed  on  all 
stairways ;  that  there  be  exhaust  fans  to  prevent  dust  or  other  delete- 
rious products  from  being  inhaled  by  the  operatives;  that  no  use  shall 
be  made  of  explosive  or  highly  inflammable  compounds  except  under 
si)ecial  precautions,  and,  finally,  that  exceptional  precautions,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  lies  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors,  be 
taken  in  the  case  of  all  dangerous  or  injurious  occupations. 

Fourthly,  there  are  the  general  provisions  relating  to  the  sanitary 
condition,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  and  overcrowding  of  factories. 
Under  sanitation  it  is  usual  to  specify  that  water-closets,  privies,  and 
drains  shall  be  tight  and  kept  in  good  condition.  A  few  States,  it  will 
be  seen,  require  walls  to  be  lime  washed  or  painted  once  a  year. 

Fifthly,  there  is  the  duty  of  inspectors  keeping  a  record  of  all  acci- 
dents to  employees  of  factories,  and  of  reporting  annually  concerning 
them.  This  information  is  obtained  through  the  obligation  placed  by 
law  ui>on  all  employers  of  labor  to  report  all  accidents  to  the  inspection 
department.  There  are  few  who  are  interested  in  or  concerned  with  the 
inspection  of  factories  but  recognize  the  utility  of  obtaining^  a.s  nearly 
complete  data  as  possible  concerning  the  occurrence  of  accidentia  to 
laborers,  their  cause,  character,  etc.     Such  information  is  desirable. 
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first  of  all,  in  order  to  determine  which  are  the  industries  and  the  par- 
ticular manipulations  or  macliines  that  are  responsible  for  accidents. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  lessen- 
ing their  frequency.  It  is,  secondly,  necessary  in  order  that  the  public 
and  lawmakers  may  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  requiring 
the  provision  of  safety  appliances  and  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  pre- 
cautionary regulations. 

The  collection  of  this  information,  if  it  is  to  be  made,  naturally  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  factory  inspectors.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  these  officers  for  the  most  part  either  have 
not  been  given  the  power  to  obtain  this  information  or  have  not  organ- 
ized their  inquiries  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis.  Though  eight  States, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  provide  in  their  factory  laws  that  accidents 
shall  be  reported  by  manufacturers,  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  pre- 
tence that  anything  like  complete  returns  of  accidents  are  obtained. 
Even  in  the  cases  of  the  accidents  that  are  reported,  the  description  of 
their  causes,  results,  and  character  is  far  from  sufficiently  full.  The 
laws  directing  the  reporting  of  accidents  usually  read  that  the  employ- 
ers of  labor  shall  report  to  the  chief  factory  inspector  all  accidents 
causing  the  death  of  an  employee  or  his  incapacity  to  work  for  a  cer- 
tain duration  of  time.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  no  uniformity 
exists  in  such  data  in  the  different  States  as  regards  the  classification 
of  accidents  either  by  causes,  extent  of  injury,  or  party  at  fault.  The 
very  imi)ortant  classification  of  accidents  into  those  causing  death, 
permanent  total,  permanent  partial,  temporary  total,  and  temporary 
partial  incapacity  is  in  no  case  made. 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  study  of  accidents  to  labor  in  factories  in  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question.  The  only  point  for 
congratulation  is  that  the  necessity  for  reporting  accidents  has  been 
recognized  by  a  number  of  States,  and  that  thus  a  beginning  has  been 
made  that  may  receive  a  fuller  development  in  the  future. 

Within  recent  years  the  office  of  inspector  of  factories  has  become  of 
increased  importance  through  the  development  of  the  so-called  "  sweat- 
ing system,"  and  the  attempt  to  control  or  abolish  it  through  legisla- 
tive enactments.  Whenever  laws  have  been  enacted  for  this  purj)Ose 
tlieir  enforcement  through  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  State  has 
constituted  an  essential  feature  of  the  law.  In  these  States,  therefore, 
the  regulation  of  this  system  of  work  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  factory  inspectors. 

The  above  classes  constitute  the  regular  and  ordinary  duties  of  fac- 
tory inspectors.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  however,  to  impose  upon 
tliese  officers  certain  additional  duties  which  can  be  and  frequently  are 
intrusted  to  other  officers;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  inspection  of 
mines,  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers,  the  inspection  of  schoolhouses, 
theaters,  and  other  public  buildings. 
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Finally,  one  or  two  States  have  passed  special  regulations  concerning^ 
the  conduct  of  the  bread-baking  business.  These  provisions  are  that 
such  work  shall  not  be  carried  on  in  cell.ars;  that  workrooms  shall  not 
be  used  as  sleeping  rooms;  that  privies  and  water-closets  shall  not  be 
maintained  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  bakeries,  etc. 

Of  all  the  States,  Massachusetts  possesses  not  only  the  most  ad- 
A'anced  and  detailed  code  of  labor  laws  but  has  made  the  most  efficient 
provision  for  their  enforcement,  l^o  better  method,  therefore,  for 
showing  the  character  of  factory  inspection  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  best  develoi)ed,  can  be  adopted  than  to  reproduce  the  snm- 
mary  of  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  of  this  State,  as  recapitulated  by 
the  chief  factory  inspector  in  his  report  for  the  year  1895.  There  is  all 
the  more  excuse  for  reproducing  the  duties  of  the  infiX)ector8  of  tliis 
State,  since  it  is  to  its  laws  that  all  of  the  States  turn  when  contem- 
plating similar  legislation.  On  page  5  of  this  report  the  chief  insfec 
tor  savs : 

"There  are  now  2G  oiiicers  exclusively  employed  in  the  inspection 
department.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  duties  of  tli« 
inspectors  may  be  had  by  reference  to  the  statutes  defining  them;  bat 
not  even  the  detailed  reports  of  the  several  inspectors  made  to  this 
office  can  give,  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  matters  discussed,  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  performed  by  this  depart- 
ment. Its  duties  embrace  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
hours  of  labor ;  the  protection  of  operatives  from  unguarded  machinery; 
the  erai>loymentof  women  and  minors;  the  schooling  of  children  employed 
in  factories  and  Avorkshops;  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  females 
employed  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments; reports  of  accidents  in  manufactories;  safety  appliances  for  ele- 
vators; provisions  for  escape  from  hotels  and  other  buildings  in  case  of 
fire;  proper  ventilation  for  factories  and  workshops,  and  uniform  meal 
hours  for  children,  young  i^ersons,  and  women  employed  therein;  tiie 
suiii)ression  of  nuisances  from  drains,  and  provisions  for  water-closets, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  each  sex  employed  in  factories  and  workshops,  and 
various  other  sanitary  regulations ;  the  inspection  of  buildings  alleged  to 
be  unsafe  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  in  case  of  fire  or  otherwise;  the 
submission  to  the  inspector  for  approval  of  a  copy  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  iiny  building  designed  for  certain  public  purposes,  as  fac- 
tory, workshop,  mercantile  structure,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  lodging 
or  tenement  houses,  above  a  certain  height;  communication  between 
engineer's  room  and  each  room  where  machinery  is  run  by  steam,  in 
every  manufacturing  establishment;  proper  safeguards  at  hatchways, 
elevator  openings,  and  wellholes  in  public  buildings,  factories,  and 
mercantile  establishments;  forbidding  the  use  of  portable  seats  in 
aisles  or  passageways  in  i)ublic  halls,  theaters,  schoolhouses,  churches, 
and  public  buildings  during  any  service  held  therein;  requiring  fire- 
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resistm;?  curtains,  approved  by  inspectors,  for  use  iu  all  theaters,  etc.; 
comi)eteut  watelimeu,  lights  iu  hotels,  gongs  or  other  proper  alarms, 
and  notices  posted  describing  means  of  escape  from  fire  in  boarding 
and  lodging  houses  above  a  fixed  size,  family  and  public  hotels;  fire 
escapes  on  tenement  or  lodging  houses  three  or  more  stories  in  height; 
prohibiting  during  working  hours  the  locking  of  any  inside  or  outside 
door  of  any  building  where  operatives  are  employed;  publie  buildings 
and  schools  in  respect  to  cleanliness,  suitable  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
conveniencies;  the  weekly  i)ayment  of  wages  by  certain  corporations 
to  each  of  their  employees;  the  inspection  of  uninsured  steam  boilers; 
the  examination  as  to  the  competency  of  engineers  and  firemen  in 
charge  thereof;  the  enforcement  of  the  act  relating  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places;  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  relative  to  the  heating  of  street-railway  cars,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  act  requiring  specifications  to  be  furnished  to  persons  employed 
in  cotton,  worsted,  and  woolen  factories." 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  date,  even  were  this  the  place,  to  attempt 
to  show  the  necessity  for,  or  all  the  advantages  resulting  irom,  factory 
inspection.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  latter,  however,  will 
bear  mention.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  factory  and  labor  laws,  it  is 
certainly  desirable  to  have  them  enforced,  and  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  without  inspection  many  labor  laws  will  remain  dead  let- 
ters. But  apart  from  performing  the  duties  for  which  they  are  created, 
they  indirectly  i)erform  many  other  services. 

Many  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  report  that  they  have  been  of 
considerable  use  in  spreading  information  concerning  the  best  mechan- 
ical devices  for  guarding  against  accidents.  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  they  become  acquainted  with  the  best  contrivances,  and 
are  able  to  suggest  their  employment  in  factories  inefiiciently  equipped. 
The  directors  of  these  latter  are  often  only  too  thankful  to  have  them 
called  to  their  attention.  The  reports  of  the  inspectors,  moreover,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  valuable  as  being  repositories  of  information 
concerning  labor  conditions  of  a  character  that  can  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  They  contain  descriptions^  accompanied  by  illustrations, 
and  plans  of  the  best  devices  for  guarding  machinery,  of  i)rotecting 
elevator  and  shaft  openings,  of  carrying  away  dust  and  odors  by  the 
use  of  exhaust  fans,  of  the  best  forms  of  fire  escapes,  of  plans  for  ven- 
tilating and  heating  factories,  schoolhouses,  and  other  buildings,  etc. 
The  practical  contact  of  inspectors  with  labor  conditions  enables  them 
to  determine  with  especial  accuracy  the  results  of  labor  legislation,  and 
to  recommend  with  authority  its  amendment  or  elaboration. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  inspection  of  factories  and  work- 
shops in  the  United  States,  some  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
International  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors.  This  organization, 
though  created  as  the  result  of  private  efforts,  yet  may  be  said  to  have 
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an  official  standiug.  It  was  created  and  held  its  first  annual  conven- 
tion in  1887,  since  when  annual  meetings  have  been  held.  The  object 
of  the  association  is  to  bring  together  in  annual  convention  all  officers  of 
the  Government  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  whose  duties  relate 
to  the  inspection  of  factories,  workshops,  and  public  buildings.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  utility  of  such  a  gathering. 
The  majority  of  inspectors  are  new  and  inexperienced  in  their  duties. 
They  can  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the  older  inspect- 
ors. Especially  can  the  very  desirable  object  of  rendering  more  uni- 
form the  legislation  and  practices  of  the  States  be  advanced.  The 
report  of  the  proceedings  and  the  x)apers  read  at  the  conventions  are 
not  only  separately  published,  but  are  frequently  included  as  appen- 
dices to  the  reports  of  individual  States, 
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GUARDIANSHIP,  ETC.,  UlSTDER  THE  LAW.  (a) 

BY  F.   J.   STIMSON. 

By  the  common  law  of  England  all  persons  remained  minors  nntil 
they  attained  the  age  of  21,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance,  protection,  and  education  of  their  children  while 
they  remained  minors,  and  for  the  necessary  support  of  children  even 
beyond  that  age  if  unable  to  work  through  disease  or  accident.  The 
father  had  control  of  the  person  of  his  minor  children,  and  had  the 
right  to  the  wages  or  benefit  of  his  children's  labor  while  they  lived 
with  him,  but  had  no  other  power  over  his  child's  estate  than  as  his 
trustee  or  guardian.  Both  parent  and  child  could  justify  for  their  acts 
iu  defense  of  each  other,  as  in  cases  of  self-defense,  and  children  were 
charged,  if  of  suf&cient  ability,  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  an  indigent 
parent. 

Minors  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  but  by  guardian  or  next  friend,  and 
could,  as  a  rule,  make  no  binding  contracts  but  for  necessaries — food, 
clothing,  or  education  expenses.  But  a  minor  might  purchase  lands, 
though  the  purchase  would  be  incomplete,  as  he  might  either  agree  or 
disagree  to  it  on  coming  of  age.  He  might,  of  course,  bind  himself  as 
an  apprentice,  and  he  might,  by  deed  or  will,  appoint  a  guardian  to  his 
children. 

These  principles  of  the  common  law  would,  of  course,  continue  with- 
out a  statute  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  where  the  law  is  derived 
from  English  sources  (that  is,  all  States  with  the  exception  of  Florida, 
L»ouisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona);  and  such  statutes  as  have  been 
passed  in  the  States  which  have  adopted-  complete  codes,  or  in  others, 
are  in  substance  the  mere  reexpression  of  these  principles. 

Section  1.  Who  are  Minors;  Definitions^  etc. — In  most  of  the  States, 
as  at  common  law,  children,  male  or  female,  become  of  age  at  21;  and 
tlie  California  Code  defines  the  period  of  coming  of  age  to  be  the  first 
minute  of  the  proper  birthday;  (6)  but  in  Vermont,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  California, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Idaho  a  woman 
comes  of  age  at  18;  (c)  and  in  several  States  a  married  woman  of  any 

cTbe  statutes  are  cited  by  the  gener«al  section  number,  or  by  chapter,  title,  etc., 
and  section  of  the  last  revision  or  general  statutes  of  each  State;  annual  laws  by  the 
veur  and  chapter.  The  Dakota  code  is  still  in  force  in  South  Dakota,  pro^rio  rigore. 
'    b  Cal.  Civ.  C,  26;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  2509;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  11;  Okla.,  774. 

€  Vt.,  2736:  Ohio,  3136;  111.,  64,  1;  Iowa,  2237;  Minn.,  59,  2;  Kans.,  67,  1;  Nebr., 
1,34.1;  Md.,93,162;  Mo., 5278;  Ark.,  3567;  Cal.  Civ.  C,  25;  Oregon,  2951;  Nev.,4943; 
Wash.,  1416;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  10;  Mont,  Civ,  C,  10;  Idaho,  2405, 
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age  may  exercise  all  tlie  powers  of  majority,  (a)  In  Nebraska,  when  a 
woinau  over  IG  is  married,  her  minority  ends.  In  Iowa,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana,  all  minors,  male  or  female,  attain  their  majority  by  mar- 
riage, {h)  In  Georgia,  "the  law  prescribes  certain  ages  at  which  i)or 
sous  shall  be  construed  of  sufficient  maturity  to  discharge  certain  civil 
functions,  to  make  contracts,  and  dispose  of  property.  Prior  to  these 
ages  they  are  minors,  and  for  that  disability  unable  to  exercise  those 
rights  as  citizens."  (e) 

Sec.  2.  Poicers  of  Minors, — As  a  general  priucii)le,  minors  can  not 
make  any  contract  whatever,  {d)    So,  in  Louisiana,  minors  under  IC 
can  not  dispose  of  any  property  excex)t  by  marriage  contract,  (e)   But 
in  Connecticut,  California,  Nevada,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah 
every  person,  male  or  female,  aged  18,  may  make  a  will  of  real  or  per- 
sonal estate.  (/)    In  Colorado  an  unmarried  female  of  18  may  make  a 
will,  though,  for  ordinary  i>urposes,  she  is  not  ai^parently  of  age  until 
21.  {g)    In  Iowa,  Texas,  Louisiana  (see  §  1),  and  in  Arizona,  every  mar- 
ried person,  or  person  who  has  been  married,  whatever  be  his  or  her 
age,  may  make  a  will  of  real  or  personal  estate  j  and  so,  in  Oregon, 
can  a  woman,  if  married.  (7t)    (See  also  §  1,  note  a.)    Of  course,  in  States 
where  a  woman  attains  majority  at  the  age  of  18,  she  may  makea^iU 
under  such  restrictions  as  a  married  woman  in  ordinary  cases;  a^d 
also  in  Wisconsin  all  women  of  18,  and  in  iN^ebraska  all  women,  maJ 
make  a  will,  if  married,  (i)    In  Georgia,  every  person  aged  14,  male  or 
female,  may  make  a  wull  of  real  or  personal  estate^  and  in  New  Mexico 
every  male  of  14  and  female  of  12;  while  in  Kentucky  a  person  under 
21  may  make  a  will  only  in  pursuance  of  a  power  specially  given  to 
that  effect.  ( j)    In  Louisiana,  minors  over  16  may  make  wills  as  if  ^^ 
full  age,'  {Ic)  and  in  several  States  wills  in  writing  of  personal  property 
alone  may  be  made  by  males,  or  unmarried  females  of  18.  (/)    So,ii^ 
Kew  York,  a  male  of  18,  or  unmarried  female  of  10,  may  make  a  ^ 
of  personal  property;  and  in  Colorado  a  male  or  unmarried  female oi 
17.  (m)    The  Louisiana  Code  reads,  "the  minor  above  16  can  dispose 
only  mortis  causa;   but  he  may  disi^ose  in  this  manner  of  the  same 
amount  as  a  person  of  full  age."  (^*) 

Sec.  3.  Contracts  S2}€cially  Fermitted  to  JUi«or«,  etc. — As  a  general 


a  Tox.,  2858;  Orejyon,  2953;  Wash.,  1117. 

h  Iowa,  nt  supra;  Tex.,  4857;  La.  C.  P.,  110;  C.  C,  379. 

c  Ga.,  1657. 

d  Ga.,  2731;  but  bis  deeds  arc  voidable  at  bis  pleasure  on  attaining  majoritv;  Ga., 
2694. 

e  La.  C.  C,  1476. 

/  Coim.,    537;   Cal.  Civ.  C,  1270;  Nev.,  3000;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  1720;  N.  Dak.,  3639; 
Id{ibo,5725;  Mout.  Civ.  C,  1720;  Utah,  2647. 

q  Colo.,  4652. 

h  Iowa,  2237,2322;  Tex.,  1851,  4857;  Ariz.,  3232;  Oregon,  3068. 

i  Wis..  2277,  2281;  Nebr.,  1,  23, 123. 

j   Ga.,  2105,  2106;  N.Mex.,1378;  Ky.,  4826. 

k  La.C.C..1477. 

I  K.  I.,  203,5;  Va.,2513;  W.  Va.,  77,  2;  Mo.,  8868;  Ark.,  6491;  Oregon,  3067 ;  Ala., 
1951. 

w  N.  Y.  R.  S.,  pt.  ii,  cb.  6, 1. 1,  ^  21 ;  Colo.,  4652. 
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liple,  contracts  of  an  infant  are  void  except  for  necessaries;  for 
ssaries  they  are  not,  in  Georgia,  valid,  unless  tlie  party  furnishing 

proves  tliat  the  x)arent  or  guardian  fails  or  refuses  to  sui>ply 
;ient  necessaries  for  the  infant,  (a)  In  California,  and  the  States 
Lng  its  code,  (b)  the  contract  of  a  minor,  if  made  while  he  is  under 
ge  of  18,  may  be  disaffirmed  by  the  minor  himself,  either  before 
:iajority,  or  within  one  year's  time  afterwards;  or,  in  case  of  his 
1  within  that  period,  by  his  heirs  or  ijersonal  representatives;  and 
3  contract  be  made  by  the  minor  while  he  is  over  the  age  of  18,  it 
be  disaffirmed  in  like  manner  upon  restoring  the  consideration  to 
>arty  from  whom  it  is  received,  it  being  itself  equivalent,  with 
BSt.(c)  By  the  Indiana  statute,  the  deed  of  an  infant  is  void;  in 
gia  it  is  voidable  at  his  pleasure  on  attaining  majority.(r7) 
California,  etc.,  a  minor  can  not  disaffirm  a  contract,  otherwise 
,  to  pay  the  reasonable  value  for  the  things  necessary  for  his  sup- 
er that  of  his  family,  entered  into  by  him  when  not  under  the 
of  a  parent  or  guardian  able  to  provide  for  him  or  them ;  and  a 
r  can  not  disaffirm  an  obligation  otherwise  valid  entered  into  by 
under  the  express  authority  or  direction  of  a  statute,  (e)  In  the 
'•  States,  a  minor  can  not  give  a  delegation  of  power,  nor,  under 
ge  of  18,  make  a  contract  relating  to  real  property,  or  any  interest 
sin;  or  relating  to  personal  property  not  in  his  immediate  pos- 
on  or  control;  but  may  make  any  other  contract  that  is  above 
Lfied  in  the  same  manner  as  an  adult,  subject  to  his  power  of  dis- 
nance  upon  attaining  his  majority,  etc.  (/)  In  Montana,  Washing- 
ind  Utah ,  a  minor  is  bound,  not  only  by  contracts  for  necessaries,  but 
by  his  other  contracts,  unless  he  disaffirms  them  within  a  reason- 
time  after  he  attains  his  majority,  and  restores  to  the  other  party 
iiouey  and  property  received  by  him  in  virtue  of  the  contract, 
remaining  within  his  control  at  any  time  after  his  attaining  his 
)rity.  (g)  And  in  these  States,  as  well  as  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  no 
ract  can  be  thus  disaffirmed  in  cases  where,  on  account  of  the 
^r's  own  misrepresentations  as  to  majority,  or  from  his  having 
ged  in  business  as  an  adult,  the  other  party  had  good  reasons  to 
ve  the  minor  capable  of  contract,  (h) 

the  California  Code,  and  in  some  other  States,  if  a  parent  neglects 
ovide  for  his  child  who  is  under  his  charge  articles  necessary 

.,  27.31. 

ose  States  are,  gonerally,  N.  Dak.^  S.  Dak.,  Mont.,  Okla.,  and  sometimes  Idaho. 
I.  Civ.  C,  35;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  17;  N.  Dak.,  2703;  Idaho,  2407;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  18; 
3607.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Dakota  Code  has  been  reenacted  in  the 
l3akota  Code,  while  in  South  Dakota  it  is  still  in  force,  though  not  yet 
I  in  the  statutes  of  that  State. 

2917'  Ga.   2694. 
.''civ.  C.,  36, 37;' Dak.  Civ.  C,  17,  18;  N.  Dak.,  2704,2705;  Mont    Civ.  C, 
Idaho,  2408,2409;  Okla.,  774. 
Civ.  C,  33, 34;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  15, 16;  N.  Dak.,  2701. 2702 ;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  16,  17; 

r74. 

it.  Civ.  C,  18;  Wash.,  2433;  Utah,  2561. 

>li.,  2434;  Utah,  2562;  Iowa,  2239;  Kans.,67,3. 
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according  to  bis  circumstances,  a  third  person  may,  in  good  faith,  sup- 
ply such  necessaries  and  recover  the  reasonable  value  thereof  from  tlie 
parent,  (a) 

By  the  Georgia  Code,  if  an  infant,  by  permission  of  his  parent  or 
guardian  or  that  of  the  law,  practices  any  trade  or  engages  in  business, 
he  is  bound  for  all  contracts  connected  with  such  trade  or  business,  {b) 

The  Louisiana  Code  reads  substantially  that  minors  have  no  capacity 
to  contract  except  when  emancipated,  or  when  a  contract  is  made 
through  a  guardian,  or  with  consent  of  a  family  meeting;  but  a  minor, 
having  no  tutor,  may  make  a  contract  for  necessaries,  may  accept  the 
contract  of  mandate,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  may  make  a 
marriage  contract  with  the  consent  of  those  whose  authority  is  iu  sach 
cases  recognized.  But  persons  who  have  contracted  with  minors  c^u 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  disability,  (c) 

It  is  frequently  provided  that  debts  for  liquor  sold  to  minors  shall  Dot 
be  collected,  or  made  a  penal  offense  to  sell  liquor  or  cigarettes  to 
minors;  and  debts  contracted  by  students  for  such  articles  are  fre- 
quently, by  the  statutes  of  the  older  States,  declared  void.  As  liquor 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  necessary  article,  it  is  probable  that  debts 
for  liquor  sold  minors  are  not  valid  by  the  common  law,  but  the  Nev 
Mexico  Code  takes  the  trouble  so  to  provide  specifically;  {d)  and  in 
Maryland,  where  a  license  to  sell  liquor  or  other  articles  may  be  granted 
minors,  it  must  be  upon  special  order  of  a  judge  of  court.  In  such 
case  contracts  made  in  prosecution  of  such  a  business  under  the  license 
are  binding  upon  the  minor,  (e) 

Sec.  4.  Wages  and  Property  of  Minors. — In  Alabama,  conveyances  of 
personal  property  in  favor  of  minor  children,  except  by  will,  where  the 
custody  is  suffered  to  remain  with  the  parent  of  such  children,  vests  an 
absolute  estate  with  such  parent  in  favor  of  his  or  her  purchasers  or 
creditors,  without  notice,  unless  the  conveyance  be  recorded  within 
three  years  after  such  possession  commenced  in  the  county  of  the 
parent's  residence.  (/)  In  other  States  the  statutes  are  silent  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  minors  by  gift  or  devise,  and  they  can,  there- 
fore, as  by  the  common  law,  receive  property  as  persons  of  full  age, 
subject  to  the  control  of  parents  or  guardians. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  earnings  of  a  minor  belong  to  the  parent,  if 
claimed  by  him,  if  the  minor  be  living  with  him;  but,  as  by  the  com- 
mon law,  it  is  probable  that  wages  paid  to  a  minor  not  living  with  the 
pjirent  can  not  be  recovered  by  the  latter;  and  so,  in  a  few  States, 
there  are  statutes.  Thus,  the  California  Code  provides  that  the  wages 
of  a  minor  employed  in  service  may  be  paid  to  him  until  the  parent  or 

aCal.  Civ.C,  207;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  98;  N.  Dak.,  2788;  Idaho,  2532;  Miss.,  3148;  Moal. 
Civ.  C,  2i»4;  Okla.,  3557. 
&Ga.,  27:^3. 
cLa.  C.  C,  1785,  1791. 
dN.  Mex.,  852. 
cMd.,56,  30. 
/Ala.,  1819. 
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guardian  entitled  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice  that  he  claims  such 
wages,  (a)  But  in  Idaho  such  notice  must  be  given  within  thirty  days 
after  the  service  commenced,  or  it  will  have  no  effect;  and  by  an  old 
New  York  statute  a  parent  must  give  notice  within  thirty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  work,  or  a  payment  of  wages  to  his  child  will  be 
valid,  {b)  So,  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Washington,  and  Utah,  when  a  con- 
tract for  the  personal  services  of  a  minor  has  been  made  with  him 
alone,  and  those  services  are  afterwards  performed,  jjayment  made 
therefor  to  such  minor  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
is  a  full  satisfaction  for  those  services,  and  the  parents  or  guardians 
can  not  recover  therefor,  (c) 

In  Massachusetts  the  bounty  and  pay  of  a  minor  enlisted  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  is  not  subject  to  legal 
process  on  account  of  debts  due  from  his  parent;  and  a  transfer  of 
such  bounty  or  pay  by  the  parent  to  the  minor  i^  not  to  be  deemed 
fraudulent  as  against  creditors,  {d) 

In  many  States  the  wages  of  a  minor  are  not  attachable  in  a  siiit 
against  the  parent;  that  is,  no  person  shall  be  adjudged  a  trustee  by 
reason  of  any  money  or  credits  which  are  due  for  the  wages  of  the 
personal  labor  or  services  of  [the  wife]  or  minor  children  of  the 
defendant,  {e) 

So,  in  the  California  Code  States,  when  a  wife  is  living  separate  from 
ber  husband  the  earnings  of  minor  children  with  her  are  declared  by 
statute  to  be  her  separate  property.  (/) 

In  Ohio  there  is  a  new  statute  forbidding  employers  to  withold  from 
minor  employees  wages  by  reason  of  their  negligence,  failure  to  comply 
with  rules,  breakage  of  machinery,  incompetence,  etc. ;  and  the  same 
statute  provides  that  no  person  shall  employ  a  minor  without  written 
statement  from  parents  or  guardians  that  such  minor  is  of  legal  age  to 
be  so  employed;  nor  without  agreeing  with  said  minor  what  compensa- 
tion he  shall  receive,  (g)  Thi^  provision  as  to  the  age  of  children 
employed  in  factories  is  frequently  made  by  the  various  factory  acts, 
though  sometimes  the  certificate  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  superintendent  of  schools,  or  other  person. 

Sec.  5.  Deposits  in  Savings  BanJcs. — In  most  of  the  States  there  are 
statutes  enabling  minors  in  their  own  right  to  make  and  withdraw 
dei>osits  in  savings  banks  or  loan  corporations  and  give  valid  receipts 
therefor,  {h)    In  Ehode  Island  minors  may  do  the  same  when  not  iinder 


aCal.Civ.C.,212;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  103;  N.  Dak.,  2793;  Idaho,  2533;  Okla.,  3562 ;  Mont. 
Civ.  C,  299. 
b  N.  Y.,  1850, 266.    This  is  possibly  repealed, 
clowa,  2240;  Kans.,67,4;  Wash., 2435;  Utah, 2563. 
dTMass.,  149,  23. 

e  Mass.,  183,  20;  Mo.,  86,  55;  N.  H.,  245,  20;  R.  I.,  255,  13;  Vt.,  1312. 
yCal.Civ.C.,169;  Idaho,  2502;  Okla.,  2972;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  83;  N.  Dak.,  2770;  Mout. 
^iv,  C,  224. 
//Ohio.  1893,  p. 55. 

/<  Cftl.Civ.  C.,575;  Colo.,  525;  Fla.,2199;  Ky.,591;  Mont.  G.  L.,  561;  La., 1892,95; 
[e  <^7,  117;  1889,188;  Nebr.,8,32;  Mich.,3208d;  Ohio,  3801;  N.  Y.,  1892,  689, 114 ; 
J     Savings  BankSf  24;  Pa.,  Banks,  $215;  Utah,  2517. 
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gaardiansllip;  aad  in  Wisconsin  and  most  of  the  other  States  tbe  I 
law  applies  to  deposits  in  savings  banks  only,  (a)  So  in  other  States  \ 
the  statute  provides  that  money  deposited  in  the  name  of  a  minor  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  or  board  of  investment,  be  paid  to  sucli 
minor  or  to  the  person  making  such  deposit;  the  same  shall  be  a  valid 
Xmymcnt.  {h)  And  in  Vermont  such  deposits  may  not  be  trusteed  if 
they  were  earned  by  the  minor  or  belonged  to  him.  (c)  So,  in  Ala- 
bama, the  statute  reads  that  minors  may  make  in  their  own  names 
deposits  in  any  bank,  which  shall  be  paid  only  to  such  minor  and  not 
to  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians,  {d)  In  Michigan  an  older  statute 
inovided  that  when  a  dei^osit  is  made  with  any  savings  bank,  by  or  iu 
the  name  of  any  minor,  the  treasurer  may,  if  directed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  bank,  x>ay  the  same  to  such  minor  or  the  i>erson  making  sacli 
deposit,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  valid  payment,  {e) 

Sec.  C.  Parents^  Rights  and  DutieSj  Possession  of  Children^  c<c.— Bytlie 
common  law,  a  fiither,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  mother,  is  entitled  to 
thte  custody  of  his  children;  and  sometimes  this  is  expressed  in  statutes 
by  saying  that  he  or  she  is  tbe  natural  guardian  of  the  minor.  (For 
such  laws  see  below,  §§  13, 16,  as  well  as  for  the  rights  of  parents  io 
the  custody  of  children  for  whom  a  guardian  other  than  the  parents 
has  been  appointed.)  The  California  Code  i)rovides  that  the  parent 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  a  child  must  give  him  support  and  education 
suitable  to  his  circumstances.  If  the  father  is  unable  to  give  adequate 
sui)port,  etc.,  the  mother  must  assist  him  to  the  extent  of  her  ability ;(/) 
but  the  parent  as  such  has  no  coRtrol  over  the  property  of  the  child,  [g) 
A  x)arent  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  child  has  a  right  to  change  his 
residence,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  proper  court  to  restrain  a  removal 
wLich  will  i)rejudice  the  rights  or  welfare  of  the  child,  (/i)  So,  ia 
Georgia,  the  father  has  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  person  of  bis 
minor  child  (t).  By  the  Georgia  Code,  until  majority,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  father  to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  protection,  and  education 
of  his  child;  [j)  and  the  child  remains  under  the  control  of  the  father, 
who  is  eutitled  to  his  services  and  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  This 
parental  power  is  lost — 

1.  By  voluntary  contract,  releasing  the  right  to  a  third  person  or  to 
the  child  (and  so,  also,  in  Kansas — Kaus.,  67, 5) ; 

2.  By  the  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  child  by  a  third  person ; 

3.  By  the  failure  of  the  father  to  provide  necessaries  for  his  child  or 
his  abandonment  of  his  family; 


all,  I.,  178,  GO;  Wis.,  2020. 

b  Mass.,  lyyi,  317,  30;  Vt.,  4087:  W.  Va.,  5t,  81a:  N.  C,  1893,  344. 
cVt.jdOSH. 
fZAla.,  1530. 
e Mich.,  3230. 

/Cal.  Civ.  C,  106;  Dak.   Civ.  C.  89;  N.  Dak.,  2779;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  283;  Ohio, 
3110;  Okla.,  3548. 
//Cal.  Civ.  C,  202;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  93;  N.  Dak.,  2783;  Okla.,  3552;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  289. 
h  Cal.  Civ.  C.,213;  Dak.  Civ.  C.,104;  N.  Dak., 2794;  Okla.  3563;  Mont.  Civ.  C.,300. 
%  Ga.,  1793. 
j  Ga.,  1792. 
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.  By  his  consent  to  the  chikVs  receiving  the  proceeds  of  his  own 

or,  which  consent  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time; 

.  By  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  child,  who  then  assumes  incon- 

:eiit  responsibilities ; 

I.  By  cruel  treatment  of  the  child,  (a)     (See  also  in  §  11.) 

Jpon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  mother  is  entitled  to  the  possession 

the  child  until  his  arrival  at  such  age  that  his  education  requires 

)  guardian  to  take  possession  of  him.    In  cases  of  separation  of  the 

ents  or  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  survivor,  the  court,  upon 

t  of  habeas  corpus,  may  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  the  possession  of 

child,  looking  solely  to  his  interest  and  welfare,  {b)  In  Maine,  by  a 
V  statute,  fiithers  and  mothers  shall  jointly  have  the  care  and  custody 
lie  i)ersons  of  their  minor  children.  If  they  be  living  apart,  the  judge 
[>robate  may  decree  which  i)arent  shall  have  such  custody,  as  the 
kI  of  the  child  may  require,  (c)  Widowed  mothers  have  the  same 
lit  to  the  custody  and  earnings  of  minor  children  without  guardians 
\  father  has.  (d)  So,  in  Oregon,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
'ents,  in  the  absence  of  misconduct,  arc  equal,  and  the  mother  is  as 
ly  entitled  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  children  and  their  earn- 
:s  as  the  father,  and  in  case  of  the  father's  death  the  mother  shall 
ne  into  as  full  and  complete  control  of  the  children  and  their  estate 
the  father  does  in  case  of  the  mother's  death,  (e)  In  Pennsylvania  a 
tmed  woman,  mother  of  a  minor  child,  who  contributes  by  the  efforts 
her  own  labor  or  otherwise  toward  the  support,  etc.,  of  such  child, 
s  the  same  power,  control,  and  authority  over  such  child  and  an  equal 
;lit  to  its  custody  and  services  as  is  now  by  law  i)ossessed  by  her 
isband,  the  father  of  such  child,  provided  she  be  otherwise  qualified 

a  fit  and  proper  person  to  have  such  custody.  In  all  cases  of  dis- 
ite  between  the  father  and  mother  of  such  minor  child  as  to  which 
all  be  entitled  to  its  custody  or  services,  the  court  may  decide  to 
hich  parent,  if  either,  the  custody  of  such  minor  child  shall  be  com- 
itted,  regard  first  being  had  to  the  fitness  of  such  parent  and  the 
'St  interest  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  child.  (/)  In  Ohio,  when 
ere  arc  children  10  years  of  age  or  more,  they  are  allowed  to  choose 
liich  parent  they  prefer  to  live  with,  unless  such  parent  so  selected 
^  said  children  be  unfitted  to  take  charge  of  them  by  reason  of  moral 
'Pravity,  habitual  drunkenness,  or  incapacity;  then  said  court  shall 
^termine  the  custodian  of  such  children.  If  both  parents  are  improper 
frsons,  the  court  may  designate  some  reputable  and  discreet  person 

take  charge  of  such  children,  or  may  commit  them  to  a  county 
•me.  (g) 

By  the  California  Code,  the  husband  and  father,  as  such,  has  no 
hts  superior  to  those  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  regard  to  the  care, 
jtody,  education,  and  control  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  while 


a  Ga.,  1793.  c  Oregon  M.  L.,  2878. 

b  Ga.,  1794.  /Pa.,  1895,282,  H  1,  2. 

c  Me.,  1895,  chap.  43.  g  Ohio,  1893,  p.  186. 
d  Me.,  59,24. 
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Buch  husband  and  wife  live  separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  (a) 
Without  application  for  divorce,  the  husband  or  the  wife  may  bring  an 
action  for  the  exclusive  control  of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  and 
the  court  may  make  such  order  in  regard  to  the  support,  custody,  etc, 
of  the  children  as  may  be  just,  (h)  A  parent  is  not  bound  to  compen- 
sate the  other  parent  or  a  relative  for  the  voluntary  supi>ort  of  his 
child  without  an  agreement  for  compensation,  nor  to  comx)ensate  a 
stranger  for  the  support  of  a  child  who  has  abandoned  the  parent  with- 
out just  cause,  (c)  A  husband  is  not  bound  to  maintain  his  wife's 
children  by  a  former  marriage ;  but  if  he  receives  them  into  his  family 
and  supports  them,  it  is  presumed  that  he  does  so  as  a  parent,  and 
where  such  is  the  case  they  are  not  liable  to  him  for  their  support,  nor 
he  to  them  for  their  services,  {d)  Where  a  child,  after  attaining 
majority,  continues  to  be  supported  by  the  parent,  neither  party  is 
entitled  to  compensation  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  therefor,  [e] 
In  New  York,  whenever  a  parent  has  abandoned  an  infant  child,  such 
parent  is  deemed  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  custody  of  said 
child,  or  otherwise,  as  against  any  other  person  who  may  have  adopted 
him.  (/)  When  any  husband  and  wife  live  in  a  state  of  separation, 
without  being  divorced,  the  supreme  court,  upon  habeas  corpus,  may 
award  the  custody  of  the  child  to  the  mother  for  such  time,  under  such 
regulations  and  restrictions,  and  with  such  provisions  and  directions,  a^ 
the  case  may  require,  (g)  So,  in  many  States,  where  the  husband  and 
wife  live  in  a  state  of  separation,  without  divorce,  and  have  minor 
children,  courts  are  vested  with  authority  to  award  to  the  wife  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  children,  (h)  In  North  Carolina  and  in  Vermont 
the  custody  of  the  children  in  such  case  may  be  awarded  to  'the  hus- 
band or  wife,  at  the  court's  discretion,  (i) 

The  statutes  of  all  the  States  provide  for  awarding  the  custody  of 
the  children  to  either  wife  or  husband  upon  divorce  or  during  pendency 
of  divorce  proceedings.  In  Michigan,  in  case  of  the  separation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  mother  is  entitled  to  the  care  and  custody  of  minor 
children  under  the  age  of  12  and  the  father  of  those  over  12.  (j) 

In  Florida  it  is  made  a  penal  offense  to  employ  any  minor  under  15, 
who  is  under  the  legal  control  of  any  person,  for  more  than  sixty  days 
without  such  person's  consent.  {Jc)  So,  in  South  Carolina,  if  any  person 
shall  hire  or  employ  any  minor  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
his  parents  or  guardian,  he  is  liable  to  the  parents  or  guardian  for  the 

aCal.Civ.C.,198;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  106;  N.  Dak.,  2796;  Mont.  Civ.  C.,285;  Ohio,  1883, 
p.  186;  Okla.,3565. 

h  Cal.  Civ.  C,  199;  Dak.,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  w^  supra;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  286. 

oCal.Civ.C.,208;  Dak.  Civ.  C.,99;  N.  Dak.,  2789;  Okla.,  3558;  Mont.  Civ.C.,295. 

d  Cal.  Civ.  C,  209;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  100;  N.Dak.,2790;  Okla.,  3559;  Mont.  Civ.C..2^^^ 

e  Cal.  Civ.  C,  210;  Dak,  Civ.  C,  101;  N.  Dak.,  2791;  Okla.,  3560;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  297. 

/N.Y.,1873,830, 11. 

g  N.  Y.  R.  S.,  pt.  ii,  ch.  8,  t.  2,  $$  1,  2. 

h  Del.,  vol.  16,  ch.  477 ;  Vt..  2699,  2701 ;  Va.,  2610. 

i  N.  C,  1661 ;  Vt.,  2700. 

i Mich.,  6294. 

fcFla.,  2733. 
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full  value  of  the  labor  of  said  minor  from  and  after  the  notice  from  the 
parents  or  guardian  that  payment  for  such  services  shall  be  made  to 
him  or  them,  (a) 

The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana  are  extensive  and  pecul- 
iar.   They  will  be  found  appended  in  a  footnote,  (h) 

Sec.  7.  ParenU^  Bights  to  Earnings^  etc.  (See  §  §  4  and  5,  above.) — 
Several  of  the  States  provide  that  nothing  contained  in  the  statutes 
concerning  apprentices  shall  affect  the  father's  right  at  common  law  to 
assign  or  contract  for  the  services  of  his  children  during  their  minority. 
{e)  In  Vermont  a  married  woman,  whose  husband  deserts  her,  or 
from  intemperance  or  other  causes  becomes  incapacitated  or  neglects 
to  provide  for  his  family,  may  make  contracts  for  the  labor  of  her 
minor  children,  shall  be  entitled  to  their  wages,  and  may  in  her  own 
name  sue  for  and  recover  for  them,  {d) 

By  the  California  Code  the  father  of  a  legitimate  unmarried  minor 
child,  and  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  unmarried  minor  child,  is 
entitled  to  its  custody,  services,  and  earnings;  but  he  can  not  transfer 
such  custotly  or  services  to  any  other  person  except  the  mother  with- 
out her  written  consent,  unless  she  has  deserted  him,  or  is  living 
separate  from  him  by  agreement.  If  the  father  be  dead,  or  be  unable 
or  refuse  to  take  the  custody,  or  has  abandoned  his  family,  the  mother 
is  entitled  thereto,  [e) 

But  the  parent,  whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  may  relinquish  to  the 
child  the  right  of  controlling  him  or  receiving  his  earnings.    Abandon- 

aS.C,  2062. 

5  The  Loiiisiana  Code  provides  as  follows :  A  child,  whatever  be  his  age,  owes 
honor  and  respect  to  his  father  and  mother  (La.  C.  C,  215)  ; 

Ho  remains- under  their  authority  until  majority  or  emancipation!  In  cases  of 
dilference  between  the  parents  the  authority  of  the  father  prevails  (La.  C.  C,  216) ; 

As  long  as  the  child  remains  under  tho  authority  of  his  father  and  mother  ho  is 
bound  to  obey  them  in  everything  which  is  not  contrary  to  good  morals  and  laws 
(La,C.C.,217); 

A  child  under  the  age  of  puberty  can  not  quit  the  paternal  house  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  father  and  mother,  who  have  a  right  to  correct  him,  provided  it  be 
done  in  a  reasonable  manner  (La.  C.  C,  218) ; 

Fathers  and  mothers  may  delegate  part  of  their  authority  to  teachers  and  others 
to  whom  they  intrust  their  children  for  education  (La.  C.  C,  220) ; 

The  father  during  the  marriage  is  administrator  of  the  estate  of  his  minor  children 
and  accountable  to  them  for  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  same,  to  the  use  of 
which  he  is  not  entitled  by  law,  and  for  the  property  only  of  estates  the  usufruct  of 
which  the  law  gives  him.  This  administration  ceases  at  the  time  of  the  majority 
or  emancipation  of  the  children  (La.  C.  C,  221) ; 

Fathers  and  mothers  shall  have  during  marriage  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate  of 
their  children  until  their  majority  or  emancipation  (La.  C.  C.,  223) ; 

The  obligations  resulting  irom  this  enjoyment  are  (1)  to  which  usufructuaries  are 
subject;  (2)  to  support,  to  maintain,  and  to  educate  their  children  according  to 
their  situation  in  life  (La.  C.  C,  224) ; 

But  this  usufruct  does  not  extend  to  any  estate  which  the  children  may  acquire 
by  their  own  labor  and  indiistry,  nor  to  such  an  estate  as  is  given  or  left  them 
under  tho  express  condition  that  the  father  and  mother  shall  not  enjoy  such  usage 
(L».C.C.,226). 

o  Mass.,  149, 22;  Mich.,  6376;  Minn.,  60, 18;  Wis.,  2394;  Oregon,  2936. 

d  Vt.,  2649. 

e  CaL  Civ.  C,  197,  200;  Dak.  Civ.  C.,90,91;  N.  Dak.,  2780, 2781 ;  Okla.,  3549, 3650; 
Mont.  Civ.  C,  284, 287. 
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ment  by  tlio  parent  is  presumptive  evidence  of  such  reliuquislimcut  (a) 

Sec.  8.  Support  of  Children  by  Parents.  (See  also  §  C,  above.)— 
Parents  are,  of  course,  liable  for  the  support  of  their  minor  children; 
and  tbey  are  commonly  liable,  as  at  common  law,  for  the  support 
of  cliildren  of  any  age  who  are  incapacitated  or  unable  to  support 
themselves;  and,  conversely,  children  are  liable  for  the  sui^port  of 
their  i)arents.  Such  matters  are  usually  provided  for  in  the  poor  laws; 
but  a  few  States  have  laws  defining  the  general  principle.  Thus,  where 
a  poor  i)erson  is  unable  to  support  himself,  the  parents,  grandparents, 
children,  or  grandchildren  are  liable  for  his  support  in  that  order,  (b) 
In  Nebraska  the  duty  is  extended  to  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  absence 
of  parents  and  children,  and  before  the  grandchildren,  (c)  In  Florida, 
apparently,  the  duty  of  supi>ort  is  only  encumbered  upon  children  as 
to  parents  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  {d)  while  in  Louisiann, 
Michigan,  and  Oregon  it  is  a  reciprocal  duty  between  the  father  and 
mother  and  the  children,  (e) 

By  the  California  Code,  followed  also  in  other  States,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  children  of  any  poor  person  who  is 
unable  to  maintain  himself  by  work  to  maintain  such  person  to  tbe 
extent  of  their  ability.  (/)  In  Massachusetts  a  new  statute  i)rovides 
that  the  guardian  of  a  minor  may  apply  for  an  order  of  the  probate 
court  to  the  parents  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  maintenance  uf 
such  minor,  {g) 

In  many  States  it  is  made  a  i^eual  offense  for  a  father  to  fail  to  sup- 
port his  minor  children,  (7i)  and  in  nearly  all  the  States  so  of  actual 
abandonment  of  a  child  by  a  parent. 

In  both  Louisiana  and  !N"ew  Mexico  the  right  of  testamentary  dis- 
position of  property  is  strongly  limited  in  fiivor  of  children  or  descend- 
ants, and  they  may  not  be  disinherited  by  will  except  for  certain 
specified  causes,  and  the  converse  is  true,  though  to  a  less  extent,  as  to 
inheriting  by  parents  from  children  having  no  issuej  and  in>>w  York 
there  is  a  statute  forbidding  a  person  having  children  or  issue  to  will 
more  than  one-half  his  estate  to  charities. 

Sec.  0.  Jfutual  Liahilities  of  Parent  and  Child. — At  the  common  la^a 
parent  is  answerable  for  the  tort  of  his  child,  but  not,  of  course,  forliis 
contracts,  except  for  necessaries.     Parents  and  children  may  mutually 

aCal.  Civ.  C,  211;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  102:  N.  Dak.,  2792:  Okla.,  3561;  Mont.  Civ.  C. 
298. 
"  &bel.,  48, 14;  N.  J.,  Poor,  <S  30;  N.  H.,  84, 12;  R.  I.,  79.  5. 

cNebr.,  3926,3927. 

r7Fla.,2077. 

€  La.  C.  C,  229 :  Mich.,  1741 ;  Orojron  M.  L.,  2875.  ^. 

/Cal.  Civ.  C,  206;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  97;  Ga.,  764;    Idaho,  2531:   Mout.  Civ.  C  2»' 
Miss.,  3148;  Mich.,  1741;  K.  Dak.,  2787;  Okla.,  3556;  Wis.,  1502. 

^Mass.,  1891,  358,  1.  ,  ,^ 

hCal.  P.  C,  270;  Conn.,  3402;  Dak.  P.  C,  336;  Colo.,  1893,  74:  Del.,  48,15;  I?*J^' 
6782    ~    ■      ""        -----  —    '^^  "- 
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justify  acts  done  in  protection  by  eitlicr  of  the  other  as  acts  of  self- 
defense.  These  principles  probably  exist  in  all  the  States.  But  the 
Dakota  Code  reads  that  "  neither  parent  nor  child  is  answerable,  as 
such,  for  the  act  of  either.'^  {a) 

Seo.  10.  I/iahility  of  Minors  for  TorU, — At  the  common  law  minors 
were  severally  responsible,  with  their  separate  estate^  for  their  torts, 
and  the  same  is  probably  law  throughout  the  United  States.  But  the 
California  Code  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  liable  in  exemplary 
damages,  unless  at  the  time  of  the  act  they  were  capable  of  knowing 
it  was  wrongful,  (b)  So,  under  the  Georgia  Code, "  infancy  is  no  defense 
to  an  a<;tion  for  a  tort,"  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Louisiana,  (c) 

Sec.  11.  Emancipation, — (For  emancipation  by  the  parent,  or  without 
court  process,  see  also  §  7,  above.)  The  California  Code  provides  as 
follows :  "  The  abuse  of  parental  authority  is  the  subject  of  judicial  cog- 
nizance in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  child,  or  by  its  relative  within 
the  third  degree,  or  by  the  supervisors  of  the  county  where  the  child 
resides;  and  where  the  abuse  is  established,  the  child  may  be  freed 
from  the  domination  of  the  parent,  and  the  duty  of  support  and  educa- 
tion enforced."  (<i)  This  provision  of  the  California  Code  corresponds 
to  the  less  formal  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  other  States  for  the 
commitment  of  children  of  unfit  or  incompetent  parents  to  orphan 
asylums,  reform  schools,  etc. 

The  authority  of  the  parent  ceases  (1)  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
care  to  the  guardian  of  the  person  of  a  child,  (2)  upon  the  marriage  of 
a  child,  or  (3)  upon  its  attaining  majority,  {e) 

In  several  of  the  States  there  is  a  process  by  which  any  minor  may 
obtain  a  decree  of  court  rendering  him  of  age  for  all  purposes  of  prop- 
erty right,  contracts,  conduct  of  business,  etc.  (/) 

In  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  minors,  to  be  emancipated,  must, 
however,  be  of  the  ago  of  18.  The  process  is  generally  by  i>etition  in 
court,  notice  to  the  parents,  etc.  As  a  rule  such  emancipation  gives 
the  minor  all  rights  except  that  of  suffrage;  but  the  Louisiana  pro- 
visions restrict  such  rights  with  some  detail. 

In  Louisiana  minors  are  also  emancipated  by  marriage  or  by  the 
father;  but  if  no  father,  by  the  mother  when  the  minor  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  15.  {g) 

GUAKDIAN  AND  WAED. 

Sec.  12.  Definitions, — Guardians  are  generally  divided  into  natural 
guardians  (the  father  or  mother)  and  guardians  appointed  by  the  courts; 
into  guardians  of  the  property,  or  curators,  and  guardians  of  the  per- 

J^Pak.  Cir.  C,  105;  N.  Dak.,  2795. 

S^l-  Civ.C,  41;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  23;  N.  Dak.,  2709;  Okla.,  774. 
^ga.,  3064;  La.  C.  C,  17a5. 


!f  %" '  -^93 ;  Tex.,  1881, 23 ;  Okla.,  1895, 37,  3. 
^  ^a.  C.  C,  365, 366, 379. 
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son,  or  tutors;  or  iuto  special  guardians  (guardiuns  of  the  person  or 
property  alone)  and  general  guardians  (guardians  of  both),  and  into 
guardians  appointed  by  the  court  and  guardians  appointed  by  will  or 
deed  of  the  parent,  which  latter  are  called  testamentary  guardians. 
Georgia  substantially  adopts  this  division  in  its  code;  but  in  Mon- 
tana and  Utah,  guardians  are  declared  to  be  general  or  special  guar- 
dians, and  the  former  are  defined  to  be  "guardians  of  the  person  or 
property  or  both."  (a)  This  is  not  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term 
"general  guardian."  In  New  Mexico  the  appointment  of  guardians 
shall  specify,  whether  it  be  of  the  person  or  of  the  person  and  estate.  (6) 
In  [N^orth  Carolina,  instead  of  granting  general  guardianship  to  one 
person,  "the  tuition  and  custody  of  the  person  may  be  granted  to  one 
and  the  charge  of  the  estate  to  another."  (See  §  17,  below.)  (c)  So, 
in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  separate  persons  may  be  appointed  guar- 
dians of  the  persons  and  curators  of  the  estate  of  minors  if  the  court 
so  decides,  {d) 

Sec.  13.  Natural  Guardians. — As  natural  guardian,  the  father,  or, 
"in  some  cases,"  as  Blackstone  says,  "  the  mother  of  the  child,"  is,  at 
common  law,  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  child.  The  common  law 
also  recognizes  testamentary  guardians  and  guardians  in  socage  "  when 
the  minor  is  entitled  to  some  estate  in  lands,  and  then  •  ♦  » 
guardianship  devolves  upon  his  next  of  kin  to  whom  the  inheritance 
can  not  possibly  descend." 

Following  the  common  law,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  father,  and 
in  case  of  his  death,  the  mother,  is  natural  guardian  of  the  child  and 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  his  person ;  but  neither  father  nor  mother, 
as  such — that  is,  as  natural  guardian — is  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
the  child's  estate,  {e)  (For  States  where  no  natural  guardianship 
is  recognized,  but  the  father  or  mother  is  entitled  to  a  preference  in 
appointment  by  the  court,  see  §  16,  below). 

So,  in  Georgia  and  Maryland,  natural  guardians  appear  to  be  recog- 
nized, but  they  must  give  bond  and  file  account  like  other  guardians.C/) 

Thus,  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  North 
Carolina,  the  father,  while  living,  and  after  his  death,  the  mother,  is 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  children,  and  has  the  custody  and  care  of 
their  persons,  education,  and  estates;  but  when  such  estate  is  not 
derived  from  the  person  acting  as  guardian,  such  parent  shall  give 
bond,  etc.,  like  other  guardians,  (g)  And  this  section  shall  not,  in  North 
Carolina,  abridge  the  powers  of  the  courts  to  appoint  guardians. 


aGa.,  1802;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  330-334;  Utah,  2536,2540.  By  the  La.  C.  C,  247,  24& 
there  are  four  sorts  of  tutorship:  (1)  By  nature,  (2)  by  will,  (3)  by  the  effect™ 
law,  (4)  by  the  appointment  of  the  judge.  The  first  takes  place  of  right ;  the  otli«w 
must  either  be  confirmed  or  given  by  the  judge. 

6N.  Mex.,  1032. 

oN.  C,  1567. 

d  Ark.,  3581;  Mo.,  5288. 

eGa.,  1803;  Wyo.,  2250;  and  see  in  $  16. 

/Ga.,  1803;  Md.,  93,  185. 

y  Ark.,  3568;  Ga.,  1803;  Mo.,  5279;  N.  Mex.,  1030;  N.  C,  1565. 
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In  New  York,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  every  married  woman  is 
declared  the  joint  gaardian  of  her  children  with  her  husband,  with 
equal  powers,  rights,  and  duties  in  regard  to  them  with  him ;  (a)  and 
the  parent,  father  or  mother,  is  very  generally  entitled,  if  a  competent 
person,  to  the  custody  and  tuition  of  the  ward  despite  the  fact  that  a 
court  guardian  has  been  appointed.    (See  §  14,  below.) 

In  Texas,  where  the  parents  of  the  minor  live  together,  the  father 
is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  persons  of  the  minor  children  by  the  mar- 
riage, and  is  entitled  to  be  appointed  guardian  of  their  estates.  Where 
the  parents  do  not  live  together,  their  rights  are  equal  and  the  guard- 
ianshix)  of  their  minor  children  shall  be  assigned  to  one  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  taking  into  consideration 
the  interest  of  the  child  alone.  Where  one  of  the  parents  is  dead, 
the  survivor  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  persons  of  the  minor  chil- 
dren and  entitled  to  be  appointed  guardian  of  their  estates,  (h) 

While  in  other  States,  '^  no  person,  whether  a  parent  or  otherwise, 
has  any  power  as  guardian  of  property  except  by  appointment  of 
C4^urt.^'  (c)    And  this  is  the  common  law. 

When  a  father  is  tutoring,  he  may  not  be  removed  nor  may  he  be 
excluded  from  appointment  except  for  unfaithfulness  of  his  adminis- 
tration or  for  notoriously  bad  conduct,  (d) 

"  After  dissolution  of  marriage  by  death  of  either  parent,  the  tutor- 
ship of  minor  children  belongs  of  right  to  the  surviving  one.  This  is 
tutorship  by  nature."  {e) 

Sec.  14.  OtMrdians  Appointed  by  the  Courts. — In  some  States,  recog- 
nizing natural  guardians,  with  powers  both  as  to  person  and  property 
(see  above),  it  is  possible  that  no  guardians  can  be  appointed  by  the 
courts  while  the  parents  are  living  j  but  in  most  of  the  States  guard- 
ians, at  least  of  the  property,  or  general  guardians  having  i)owers  over 
the  property,  may  be  appointed  by  the  courts  for  any  minor  under  legal 
age,  and  so,  generally,  where  the  parent  is  incompetent  or  unfit,  an 
habitual  drunkard,  or  neglects  the  child.    Many  such  provisions  of  law 
are  specially  provided  for  in  the  charter  or  act  creating  orphan  asylums 
or  reform  schools;  others  must  be  looked  for  in  the  criminal  statutes 
concerning  the  arraignment  and  punishment  of  children  for  petty 
offenses.    The  important  general  provisions  will  be  found  below.    A 
eourt  guardian  can  not,  of  course,  be  appointed  when  there  is  a  testa- 
inentary  guardian  legally  appointed  who  accepts  the  trust,  though  a 
testamentary  guardian  may  be  removed  by  the  court  for  cause,  like 
other  guardians.    (See  §  18,  below.) 

Thus,  the  probate,  county,  or  orphans'  court  of  the  proper  county 
(I.  e.,  the  county  where  the  minor  resides  or  has  property)  has  power 

a  N.  Y.  K.  S.,  pt.  ii,  ch.  8,  t.  3,  M  5  Colo.,  1895, 80;  Nebr.,  3217. 

h  Tex.,  2494-2496. 

cCal.Civ.C.,242;  Dftk,  Civ.C,  123;  Del.,78, 1;  Mont.  Prob.C,  415;  MoDt.Civ.C, 

6;  N.Mex.,1002;  N. Dak., 2813;  Utah, 2543. 

d  La.  C.  C,  305. 
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to  appoint  guardians  to  minors  "  whenever  it  appears  necessary  or 
convenient;  "(a)  when  a  minor  has  no  parents  living,  or  if  they  be 
adjudged  or  are  incompetent  or  unfit;  (b)  when  a  minor  is  possessed  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  although  the  father  be  alive;  (c)  but  in 
such  case  the  father  may  commonly  be  appointed.  (See  §  15,  belo\r.) 
More  special  i)rovisions  are  appended.    (See  note  d.) 

aCal.  C.  Civ.  P.,  1747;  Tenu.,  3363;  Nov.,  548;  N.Dak.,  6537;  Dak.  Prob.  C.  333; 
S.  Dak.,  1895,  71;  Idaho,  5770;  Mont.  Civ.  P.,2950;  Mich.,  6302;  Ncbr.,3213:  Okla., 
1504;  Oregon  M.  L.,  2880;  Utah,  4305;  Waah.  Civ.  P.,  1128. 

6N.M0X.,  1041;  Wyo.,2251. 

cN.  J.,  Orphans'  Courts j  38. 

dThiis  in  New  York  "the  surrogate's  court  may  appoint  guardians  of  the  person 
or  property  as  the  chancellor  had  authority  to  do  December  31,  1846."  It  has  also 
power  and  authority  to  appoint  the  general  guardian  of  the  person  or  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  both,  of  any  infant  whoso  father  or  mother  is  living,  and  to  appoint  a 
general  guardian  of  the  property  only  of  an  infant  married  woman.  The  same  per- 
son may  be  appointed  guardian  in  both  capacities;  but  the  guardianship  of  the 
person  and  property  may  be  given  to  diflferent  persons.     (N.  Y.  C.  C,  2821.) 

In  Pennsylvania  the  orphans'  courts  have  i)0wer  "to  admit  minors  vrhea  there 
shall  bo  occasion  to  make  choice  of  guardians,  and  to  appoint  guardians  for  snch  as 
they  sliould  judge  too  young,  or  otherwise  incompetent  to  make  choice  for  them- 
selves :  Provided,  That  persons  of  the  same  religious  persnasion  as  the  parents  of 
the  minors  shall  m  all  cases  be  i)referred."     (Pa.  Decedents'  Estates,  $  49.) 

In  Rhode  Island  courts  of  probate,  apparently,  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  guard- 
ian of  the  person  or  estate,  or  the  person  alone,  or  the  estate  alone,  of  any  minor 
resident  jn  the  town,  whether  such  minor  have  a  parent  or  not.    (R.  I.,  196, 3.) 

In  Vermont  the  court  may  appoint  a  guardian  (1)  where  a  minor  has  no  parent 
living  and  authorized  to  act;  (2)  when  he  has  a  parent  living  but  is  the  owner  of  an 
estate  real  or  personal,  or  when  the  parent  is  incompetent,  etc. ;  (3)  when  the  father 
resides  without  the  State  and  has  not  contributed  to  the  minor's  support  for  three 
years,  etc.  (Vt.,  2739.)  And  also  when  the  minor  is  interested  in  an  estate  iu  conrso 
of  settlement.     (Yt.,2740.) 

In  Texas  "whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  county  judge  that 
there  is  within  his  county  any  minor  without  a  guardian  of  his  personor  estate,  he 
shall  cause  a  citation  to  bo  posted  to  all  persons  to  show  cause  why  a  guardinu  of 
such  minor  shall  not  be  appointed;  and  if  such  minor  be  14  years  of  age,  ho  shall 
be  personally  summoned."     (Tex.,  493.) 

In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  whenever  any  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  or  constable 
has  knowledge  that  there  is  within  the  county  any  minor  without  a  legal  or 
natural  guardian,  ho  shall  communicate  the  fact  to  the  probate  court,  which  shall 
thereupon  proceed  to  appoint  one  for  the  minor.  If  over  14  the  court  shall  notify 
him  to  apjiear  and  choose  a  guardian;  and  if  he  fails  shall  apx)oint  one  itself.  (Mo., 
5285,  5286;  Ark.,  3577,  3578.) 

So,  when  a  minor  is  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  an  estate  not  derived  from  tli« 
parent  who  is  natural  guardian,  and  it  be  suggested  to  the  court  that  such  parent  is 
incompetent  to  take  care  of  or  is  mismanaging  or  wasting  the  same,  the  court  may 
issue  a  notice  to  him  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  a  curator  should  not  b« 
appointed.     (Mo.,  5280;  Ark.,  3580.) 

In  the  same  States  if  a  minor  have  no  parents  or  the  parents  be  adjudged  incom- 
petent or  unfit,  the  court  shall  appoint  guardians  to  such  minors  under  the  age  of 
14,  and  pormit  those  over  that  age  to  choose  guardians,  subject  to  the  courts 
approval.     (Mo.,  5281;  Ark.,  3569.) 

Guardians  may  also  bo  appointed  of  persons  or  estates  of  a  minor  whose  father » 
in  prison,  with  full  power  and  control ;  but  the  mother  of  such  minor  is  not  by  such 
appointment  deprived  of  her  rights,  and  the  guardian's  authority  ceases  npon^tw 
father's  discharge  from  prison,  unless  ho  consents  thereto.     (Mo.,  5282;  Ark.,35<--) 

Guardi<an8  may  in  all  cases  be  appointed  to  deaf  and  dumb  people  although  over 
14  and  their  parents  be  living.     (Mo.,  5282;  Ark.,  3571.) 

In  Colorado  there  is  an  elaborate  new  statute  providing,  among  other  things,  that 
whenever  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county  find  therein  any  child  under  1" 
who  in  their  opinion  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  or  who  is  neglected  or 
maltreated,  or  '*  whoso  environments  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  State  asBumifl?*. 
guardianship  of  said  child,''  they  may  file  a  petition  in  the  county  court  nnd  obtain 
an  order  for  commitment  io  the  State  home,  and  the  effect  of  such  is,  among  <>*"?I 
things,  that  the  rights  of  the  parents  to  the  custody,  service,  or  earnings  of  ^^^^ 
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Guardians  ad  litem  must  usually  be  appoiuted  in  all  States  when  au 
infant  is  represented  in  any  litigation  i)ending  before  any  court;  but 
tliey  are  appointed  for  purposes  of  the  suit  only,  and  the  office  has  no 


chikl,  and  their  parental  duties  and  responsibilities  cease.  (Colo.,  1895,  cbap.  2G, 
0}  10,  12.) 

Ill  Mississippi  *' when  no  guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  parent,  or  ho  has  nof. 
qnalilied,  the  court  appoints  one.^'     (Miss.,  2186.) 

lu  Maryland  the  conrt  may  appoint  guardians  to  any  infants  haviu^x  properly, 
although  a  father  or  mother  bo  living,  provide<l  notice  bo  given  to  such  latlier  or 
mother;  but  such  father  or  mother  may  be  appointed  if  a  fit  aud  proper  ])ersou. 
(Md.,  93, 146.) 

Ill  New  Mexico  the  probate  courts  have  power  to  appoint  guardians  for  minors 
when  one  or  both  of  the  parents  shall  have  died  and  the  minor  shall  have  property 
in  his  own  right,  or  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  such  guardian  is  necessary 
for  the  personal  welfare  of  tho  minor.     (N.  Mcx.,  999.) 

When  any  person  shall  have  in  his  charge  any  minor  for  at  least  seven  years  whoso 
parents  are  living,  or  either  of  them,  and  desires  to  bo  .appointed  guardian  of  such 
minor  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  10,  ho  may  j>etition  to  sncli  eft'ect,  and  the 
court  may  appoint  him  if  there  be  good  reason.     (N.  Mex.,  1028, 1029.) 

In  New  Jersey  infants  having  interest  in  real  estate  may  be  made  wards  in  chan- 
cerv;  guardians  maybe  appointed  to  protect  their  interests,  etc.  (N.  J.,  Jn/auts, 
pp.' 1712, 1713.) 

In  Georgia  any  person  may  apply  to  the  ordinary,  alleging  "tho  cruel  treatment 
of  ft  child  by  his  father,"  and  tho  ordinary  may,  after  citation  and  hearing,  ;ipi)oint 
a  guardian  of  the  person  of  such  child.     (Ga.,*1795.) 

In  Louisiana  guardians  may  bo  appointed  for  minors  in  ordinary  cases  if  tho  father 
or  mother  be  dead;  but  tho  father  is  entitled  to  the  tutorship  if  ho  so  petition;  or 
tho  mother  if  the  father  bo  dead,  and  she  not  having  entered  into  a  second  marriage. 
If  so  remarried,  it  can  only  bo  confirmed  with  the  advice  of  a  family  meeting.  (La. 
C.  P.,  915, 949-951.)  And  when  affidavit  is  made  that  the  physical  or  moral  welfare 
of  any  child  is  injured  by  the  neglect,  habits,  etc.,  of  its  parents,  or  by  their  inability 
or  neglect  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  upon  summons  and  hearing  tho  child  mriy 
bo  removed  from  tho  custody  of  tho  parents  and  provided  with  a  lionie  or  place  of 
safe-keeping;  and  thereafter  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  the  parents  to  interfere  wirh  or 
remove  such  child.     (La.,  1894,  chap.  79.) 

In  Ohio  guardians  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  ''only  of  the  estate  of  tho 
minor,"  and  at  the  time,  or  subsequently,  if  the  minor  have  no  father  or  mother,  or 
they  bo  unsnitable,  or  his  interest  will  for  any  other  cause  be  promoted  thereby, 
thecourt  may  also  appoint  a  guardian  for  the  maintenance  and  education  ;  but  gen- 
erally, if  not  limited  by  order,  the  person  appointed  is  guardian  of  both  person  and 
estate,  and  shall  be  appointed  such  unless  the  interest  of  the  minor  will,  in  the 
court's  opinion,  be  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  separate  guardians  for  jjerson 
and  estate.     (Ohio,  6255.) 

In  Nevada  and  other  States  the  county  court  of  each  county,  ''when  it  appears 
necessary  or  convenient,"  may  appoint  guardians  for  tho  persons  and  estates,  or 
either,  of  minors  who  have  no  testamentary  guardians.  (Nov..  548;  Dak.  Prob.  C, 
333;  S.  Dak.,  1895,  71;  Wash.  C.  P.,  1128.) 

lu  Tennessee,  when  a  minor  is  entitled  to  an  estate,  the  court  appoints  a  s])ecial 
^anrdian  for  the  preservation  of  the  same,  who  shall  give  bond  as  if  said  minor 
Averc  an  orphan;  but  tho  father,  or,  if  ho  be  dead,  the  mother,  is  preferred  for  sueli 
^lardian  unless  tho  court  thinks  tho  interest  of  the  minor  requires  the  appointment 
of  some  other  person.     (Tenn.,  3356.) 

In  Wyoming,  although  the  parents  be  living  and  of  sound  mind,  yet  if  the  minor 
lias  propertv  not  derived  from  either  of  them,  a  guardian  of  tho  jiroperty  must  be 
appointed.  '(Wyo.,  2252.) 

Hut  the  father  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  mother,  if  suitable,  may  be  appoiutt d. 
(Wyo.,2253.) 

In  North  Carolina  "guardians  may  be  appointed  to  minors,  although  the  father 
l3c  living.''     (N.C.,  1572.) 

Guardians  \\i  socage. — Tho  statutes  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  still  appear  to 
Recognize  guardians  in  socage.  Thus,  in  New  York,  **when  estate  in  land  shall 
l^ecomo  vested  in  an  infant,  tho  guardianship  of  such  infant,  with  the  rights,  powers, 
«ind  duties  of  a  guardian  in  socage,  shall  belong  (1)  to  the  father  of  the  infant;  (2) 
if  no  father,  to  tho  mother;  (3)  to  the  nearest  and  eldest  relative,  males  in  the  same 
tlegrec  to  bo  preferred.''     (N.  Y.  R.  S.,  pt.  ii,  ch.  1, 1. 1,  art.  1,  ^  5.) 

The  provision  about  wards  in  chancery  in  New  Jersev  seems  of  the  same  eftect. 
<N.  J.,  InfanU,  pp.  1712, 1713.) 
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resemblance  with  that  of  the  general  guardian.  Usually  a  general 
guardian,  if  not  interested,  may  appear  as  guardian  ad  litem  in  any 
suit;  but  in  Vermont  a  guardian  ad  litem  must  be  appointed  whenever 
a  minor  is  interested  in  an  estate  in  course  of  settlement  as  heir,  etc., 
before  any  part  of  it  is  assigned  to  the  minor,  although  he  has  a  parent 
living  who  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  (d) 

Seo.  15.  May  he  Nominated  by  Ward. — In  nearly  all  the  States  minors 
over  14  may  nominate  their  guardians,  subject  to  the  approv»il  of  the 
court.  (/>). 

When  a  guardian  nominated  by  a  minor  is  not  approved  by  the  jadge, 
or  if  the  minor  neglects  to  nominate  a  suitable  person,  the  judge  may 
generally  nominate  and  appoint  the  guardian  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  would  if  the  ward  were  under  the  age  of  14.  (c) 

And  if  a  guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  court  for  a  minor  under 
the  «age  of  14,  the  minor  after  attaining  that  age  may  appoint  his  o\ni 
guardian,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court,  etc.  {d)    In  Texas  this 
provision  is  limited  to  the  case  of  no  testamentary  guardian  heing 
appointed ;  but  the  same  is  i>robably  implied  in  other  States.    (See  §  I'l 
below.)    But  in  Washington,  when  a  guardian  has  been  appointed  fo* 
a  minor  under  the  age  of  14,  he  shall  not  be  removed  after  the  minoi 
arrives  at  such  age  except  for  good  cause  shown,  {e)    In  Kew  Mexieo 
any  minor  over  10,  whose  person  is  under  the  guardianship  of  any 
person  not  the  mother  or  father,  may  nominate  some  other  person,  aa^ 
the  judge  of  probate  may  appoint  such  person,  if  he  be  not  of  b*^ 
rej)utation.  (/)    In  New  Jersey,  letters  of  guardianship  are  granted  o*^ 
the  orphan's  petition,  if  he  be  aged  14;  but  if  he  be  under  that  age,tl^^ 
mother  or  next  of  kin,  or  anyone  of  several  next  of  kin  in  the  san» 
degree,  giving  due  notice  to  the  rest,  may  petition  to  be  appointed 
to  have  a  stranger  appointed,  until  the  ward  attains  the  age  of  14  an 
chooses  another  guardian,  (g)    So,  in  New  York,  until  the  infant  arriv 
at  the  age  of  14  a  temporary  guardian  is  appointed,  (h)    In  Ohio  lual^ 
infants  over  14,  or  female  infants  over  12,  have  a  right  to  select  ^ 
guardian,  but  may  not  appoint  separate  guardians  of  the  person  and 


aVt.,  2740. 

N, 

Miss. 

3214 

R. 

C.  P.,  1129 ;  W.  Va.,  82,  4  ;  Wis.,  3962 :  Wyo.;  2254. 

oN.  H.,  178,  2;  Mo.,  5287;  Mont.  C.  P.,  2952;  Ark.,  3579;  Cal.C.C.P.,  1749;  Pj?: 
Prob.  C,  335;  N.  Dak.,  6539;  Ky.,  Miss.,  Mass.,  Me. ;  Nev.,  550;  Okla.,  1506;  Utah,^;'**; 
Vt.,2744;  Va.,2600;  R.  I.,  196,5;  W.  Va.,82,4;  Wash.  C. P.,  1130;  Wis., 3963;  »na»ej 
also  $  14,  where  several  States,  as  will  be  seen,  make  this  a  special  cause  for  appoin*»"o 
court  fifuardians. 

rfCal  C.  C.  P.,  1750;  Dak.  Prob.  C,  336;  N.  Dak.,  6540:  N.  H.,  178,3;  ^^'^••  l'^! 
Okla.,  1507;  Tex.,  2510;  Utah,  4308;  Vt.,  2745:  Wis.,  3973;  Mo.,  6290;  Ark., 3o»' 
Mont.  C.  P.,  2953.  ^  »         .  >  ,  ,  ,  » 

fl  Wash.,  C.  P.  1131. 
/N.Mex.,  1026. 
^N.  J.,  Orphans'  CourU,  $  36. 
*  N.  Y.  C.  C,  2877. 
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unless  the  courts  specifically  approve,  (a)    (For  Pennsylvania, 
4,  above.) 

m  a  guardian  is  appointed  for  a  minor  under  the  age  of  10,  unless 
ppointnient  be  testamentary,  the  minor  after  arriving  at  the  age 
nay  choose  another  person,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  court, 
e  shall  be  no  just  cause  to  the  contrary,  {h) 

,  16.  Who  Appointed.— Where  the  father  or  mother  is  living  he  or 
very  often  entitled  to  a  preference  in  being  appointed  guardian 
children ;  and  where  the  father  and  mother  are  not  living,  there 
3me  States  a  special  order  of  choice  provided  by  statute. 
s,  in  California,  and  the  States  following  its  code,  the  father  of  a 
if  living,  and  in  case  of  his  decease  the  mother,  where  (except 
ntana)  she  remains  unmarried,  being  themselves  respectively 
tent  to  transact  their  own  business,  and  not  otherwise  unsuitable, 
)e  entitled  to  the  guardianship  of  the  minor,  (c)  In  other  States, 
ther  if  living,  or  the  mother  if  he  be  deceased,  being  competent, 
;  entitled  "to  the  custody  of  the  person  and  care  of  education  of 
linorj"  but  for  the  property,  etc.,  a  guardian  may  be  ap- 
id.  (d)    (See  also  §  19,  below.) 

Alabama  and  ]S'ew  Jersey,  if  suitable  and  proper,  and  willing  to 
y,  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  iireference.  [e)  If  there  are  two  or 
xpplications  for  the  guardianship,  the  court  must  prefer  that  per- 
ho  is  of  nearest  relationship,  and  will,  in  its  opinion,  best  man- 
lie  estate  of  the  ward.  (/)  In  the  California  Code  States,  in 
liug  the  custody  of  a  minor,  or  in  appointing  a  general  guardian, 
>urt  is  to  be  guided  by  the  following  considerations:  By  what 
rs  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  child,  and  the  court  may  con- 
the  child's  preference  if  it  be  of  sufficient  age  to  form  one  intelli- 
r.  As  between  parents  adversely  claiming,  neither  parent  is 
3d  to  it  by  right;  but  other  things  being  equal,  the  mother  is  to  be 
red  if  the  child  be  of  tender  age;  or  the  father,  if  the  child  be 
age  requiring  education  and  preparation  for  labor  and  business, 
rsons  equally  entitled  to  the  custody  in  other  respects,  preference 
)e  given  (1)  to  the  parent;  (2)  to  one  who  was  indicated  by  the 
s  of  a  deceased  parent;  (3)  to  one  who  already  stands  in  the  posi- 
f  trustee  of  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  child's  support;  (4)  to  a 

s^e.  (g) 

Nfew  Hampshire  the  judge  may  appoint  the  father  or  mother,  or 

erson  nominated  by  either,  to  be  the  guardian  of  a  child.    If  a 

io,  6257. 
Hex.,  1000. 

.C.C.P.,1751;  Dak.Prob.C.,337;  N.Dak.,  6541;  Idaho,  5774;  Mont.  Civ.  C, 
fev.,552;  Okla.,1508;  Utah,  4309;  Teun.,3356;  Wash.  C.  P.,  1132. 
§8.,  139,  4;  Me.,  67,3;  Mich.,  6306,  Amt. ;   N.  Mex.,  1002;  Ohio,  6264;  Ore- 
L.,2883;  Va.,  2603;  W.  Va.,  82,  7;  Wis.,  3964. 
.,  2372;  N.  J.,  Orphans'  Courts,  $  38. 
.,  2375. 

.  Civ.  C,  246;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  127;  N.  Dak.,  2817,  2818;  Mont.  Civ.  C,  340; 
2546. 
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cau.^e  exists,  Avhicli  if  eontinued  may  bo  cause  of  divorce,  the  prefer- 
ence sliiill  be  given  to  tlie  parent  injured,  or  to  a  suitable  i)€rsoii  Dom- 
inated by  such  parent,  (a)  In  Xew  Mexico  no  person  to  whom  tiie 
estate  of  any  minor  will  probably  descend,  except  the  father  or  inotbe:, 
shall  bo  appointed  guardian,  {h)  In  Xew  York  if  tho  father,  or  if  lie  be 
dead  the  mother,  is  not  to  be  appointed,  the  petition  must  set  forth  tlic 
circumstances  which  render  the  appointment  of  another  person  eiiK' 
dient,  etc.;  and  the  father  or  mother  must  be  cited  to  show  cause. (^i 

In  Georgia  in  the  appointment  of  guardians  the  widow  has  pref- 
erence, and  then  the  nearest  of  kin  by  blood,  males  being  prefenedto 
females;  but  the  court  may  exercise  its  discretion.  (cZ)  In  Kentucky 
*^in  appointing  a  guardian,  the  court  shall  observe  the  following  prece 
dence,  unless  it  deems  that  prudence  and  the  interests  of  the  infant 
require  it  to  depart  therefrom : 

1.  The  father,  or  a  testamentary  guardian  of  his  appointing; 

2.  The  mother,  if  unmarried; 

3.  The  next  of  kin,  giving  preference  to  males.''  (e) 

In  Oregon  the  nearest  relative  has  precedence,  provided  he  be  of 
good  moral  character,  and  otherwise  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  guardian ;  so,  in  Mississippi,  the  natural  guardian  or  the  next  of 
kin;  while  in  Maryland  "the  father  or  mother  may  be  appointed  if  ^ 
fit  and  proper  person.''  (/) 

In  Tennessee  a  wife  abandoned  by  her  husband  may  be  apiwinted 
guardian  of  her  children  if  it  appear  to  the  court  the  abandonment 
was  without  lawful  cause,  and  she  may  also  be  appointed  guardian  m 
the  court  where  her  bill  for  divorce  is  filed,  etc.,  and  in  both  cases  sbe 
will  have  the  custody,  care,  and  education  of  her  children,  and  give  a 
bond  with  surety  as  their  guardian,  {g) 

In  Texas  where  the  minor  is  an  orjihan  and  no  testamentary  guard- 
ian has  been  appointed,  tho  nearest  ascendant  in  the  direct  line,  if  w^^ 
disqualified,  is  entitled  to  tho  guardianship  of  both  tho  person  and 
estate.    If  there  bo  more  than  one  ascendant  in  the  same  degree  in  tb^ 
(Jirect  line,  they  are  equally  entitled,  and  the  guardianship  shall  1)« 
given  to  one  or  tho  other  according  to  circumstances,  taking  into  co^' 
sideration  tho  circumstances  of  the  orphan  alone.    If  no  ascendant  ^^ 
the  direct  line,  to  tho  nearest  of  kin  in  the  collateral  line  who  cou^^f 
immediately  after  tho  presumptive  heir  or  heirs  of  the  orphan;  and  ^' 
there  bo  two  or  more  in  the  same  degree,  to  one  or  other  according  ^^ 
circumstances,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  t^ 
orphan.    If  there  bo  no  relative  qualified,  and  if  no  person  entitl^ 
applies,   tho  court  shall    appoint    some    proper  person   to  be  si^^ 
guardian,  {h) 


rtN.n.,178,3.  cKv.,2021. 

&N.  MOX.,  1003.  fni'p.rnn    9! 

cN.Y.C.C.,2823. 
dGa.,  1808. 


/ Ore •rou,  2879;  Miss.,  2186;  Mil.,  93, 146. 
(/Teun.,  3355. 
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# 

Tbo  following  persons  shall  not  be  ai>pointe(l  guardians: 

Minors,  except  the  father  or  mother;  x)orsons  whose  conduct  is  noto- 
riously bad;  personsof  unsound  mind;  habitual  drunkards;  those  who 
are  themselves,  or  whose  father  or  mother  aro^  parties  to  a  lawsuit  on 
the  result  of  which  the  condition  of  the  minor  or  part  of  his  fortune 
may  depend. 

Those  who  are  debtors  to  the  minor,  unless  they  discharge  the  debt 
prior  to  the  appointment;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  father  or 
mother,  (a) 

In  Vermont  the  father  of  a  legitimate  minor  child,  or,  if  the  father  be 
dead,  the  mother,  shall  be  guardian  of  such  child,  and  the  mother  shall 
be  guardian  of  any  illegitimate  minor  child  until  another  guardian  is 
apx)ointecl.  When  a  parent  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  is  living,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian  is  required,  such  parent,  if  approved 
by  the  court,  may  be  appointed.  The  father  of  a  minor,  or,  if  he  be 
dead,  the  mother,  may  have  the  custody  of  the  person  and  the  care 
and  education  of  the  minor,  if  the  court  at  the  time  of  appointing  a 
guardian  deems  that  they  are  competent  and  suitable;  but  if  it  deems 
otherwise,  it  shall  direct  accordingly  in  the  letters  of  guardianship,  {b) 
And  in  Maryland  (see  §  14,  above)  it  appears  the  father  or  mother  may  be 
appointed,  if  a  fit  and  proper  person,  (c)  Provided,  that  if  the  judge 
make  an  order  declaring  either  or  both  of  the  parents  incompetent  or 
unsuitable  to  have  the  custody  of  the  person  or  care  of  the  education 
of  the  minor,  in  such  case  the  guardian  appointed  by  the  probate  court 
shall  have  the  custody  of  the  person  of  the  minor  and  the  care  of  his 
or  her  education,  {d) 

In  Louisiana,  after  the  father,  the  relations  of  a  child  appear  to  be 
entitled  to  the  tutorship  in  the  order  of  their  consanguinity,  and  no 
one  of  a  more  remote  degree  can  be  appointed  without  notice  served  to 
those  of  nearer  degree  to  show  cause  why  the  appointment  prayed  for 
should  not  be  made. 

If  no  relation  of  a  minor  claim  the  tutorship  or  will  accept  it,  the 
judge  may  appoint,  with  the  advice  of  a  meeting  of  the  minor's  rela- 
tions or  friends,  some  discreet  and  responsible  person  to  be  tutor  and 
another  to  be  undertutor.  (e) 

Where  minor  children  are  left  without  father  or  mother  and  unpro- 
vided with  a  tutor,  and  there  is  no  male  relation  entitled  or  who  will 
accept  the  tutorshij),  the  court  may,  upon  the  advice  of  a  family  meet- 
ing, appoint  any  female  person  over  21  who  is  related  to  said  children 
within  the  fourth  degree,  provided  the  father  or  mother  of  such  minors 
dying  last  shall  have  left  a  will  intrusting  his  or  her  minor  children  to 
the  care  of  said  female  relation.  (/) 

If  there  is  no  testamentary  guardian,  the  judge  ought  to  appoint  the 

oTcx.,  2504.  dMich.,  6306,  Amt. 

b  Vt.,  2737,  2738,  2741,  2747.         c  La.  C.  P.,  952,  953,  957. 

c  Mel.,  93,  146.  /La.  1894,  chap.  45. 
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nearest  ascendant  in  the  direct  line  of  tlie  minor,  preference  being  given 
to  males;  but  if  there  are  several  in  the  same  degree  of  the  same  sex 
the  judge  must  «appoint  by  advice  of  the  family  meeting.  The  grand- 
mother is  the  only  woman  who  can  claim  tutorship  by  the  fact  of  law. 
If  there  be  no  ascendants,  the  tutorship  is  given  to  the  nearest  of  kin 
in  the  collateral  line.  If  there  are  two  or  more  of  the  same  degree,  one 
is  appointed  with  the  advice  of  a  family  meeting.  The  relation  even 
in"  the  fourth  degree,  inclusively,  who  refuses  to  take  charge  of  the 
tutorship  is  responsible  to  the  minor  for  all  losses  and  damages  which 
may  result  therefrom,     (La.  C,  C,  263-268.) 

Where  a  minor  is  an  orx>han,  and  has  no  testamentary  guardian  or 
any  relation  entitled  by  law,  or  such  relation  is  excused,  the  judge 
appoints  a  tutor  by  and  with  the  advice  of  a  family  meeting.  (La.C.C, 
270.) 

In  Louisiana  an  undertutor  must  always  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  act  for  the  minor  whenever  his  interest  is  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  tutor.     (La,  0.  0.,  275.) 

Appointment  of  Married  Women, — In  many  States  married  women  may 
be  appointed  guardian  (of  their  own  or  other  children)  in  all  resx>ects 
as  if  sole,(a)  But  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  no  married  woman  shall 
be  guardian  or  curator  of  the  estate  of  a  minor;  but  a  married  woman 
may  be  guardian  of  the  person  of  a  minor.  (6) 

So,  in  many  States,  the  marriage  of  the  woman  guardian  does  not 
extinguish  her  authority,  (c)  but  in  other  States  it  does,  and  she  may 
not  be  appointed  guardian  if  married.((?) 

If  the  mother  who  is  tutrix  to  her  children  wishes  to  marry  again, 
she  must  apply  to  the  judge  to  have  a  family  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  she  shall  remain  tutrix,  and  failing  to  do 
BO,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  tutorship.  (<?) 

Sec.17.  Duration  of  Ouardia7iship. — Generally  speaking,  the  guardian- 
ship lasts  until  the  ward  arrives  at  the  age  of  21,  or  other  legal  majority, 
or  the  guardian  be  removed  by  court;  (/)  but  in  some  States  the  marriage 
of  a  minor  ward  of  either  sex  absolutely  terminates  the  guardian- 
ship, (g)  In  other  States  such  a  marriage  terminates  guardianship  of 
the  i)erson  of  the  ward,  but  not  of  the  estate,  {h)  In  other  States 
marriage  of  female  wards   only  terminates   the   guardianship  in  all 

aMass.,  U7,  5;  Mont.  C.  P.,  2954;  N.  H.,  178,  4;  Ohio,  1893,  p.  194;  Vt..  2645; 
Wis.,  31)1)2;  Tex.,  2523. 

6  Mo.,  5292;  Ark.,  3589. 

c  Vt.,  2815;  N.  H.,  178,  5.  But  her  guardianship  may  be  revoked  by  the  court's 
discretion. 

f/Mo.,  5292;  Ark.,  3589;  W.  Va.,  82,  7, 

cLa.  C.  C,  254. 

/N.  U.,  178,  G;  Mich.,  6308,  Amt. ;  Ohio,  6258,  6264;  Nebr.,  3212;  Nev.,  4943;  N. 
Mex.,  999;  W.  Va.,  82,  7;  Okla.,  1510;  Wash.  C.  P.,  1134;  Oregon  M.  L.,  2^SS. 

(/Cal.  C.  Civ.  P.,  1753;  Dak.  Prob.  C,  339;  N.  Dak.,  6543;  Idaho,  5776;  N.  Mex., 
1024 ;  Del.,  96, 7 ;  Nev.,  586 ;  Utah,  4311 ;  Mont.  C.  P.,  2956 ;  C.  C,  348  (of  testamentary 
guardians). 

ZiCal.  C.  P.,  1802;  Utah,  2555;  Mont.  C.  P.,  3052;  C.  C,  349. 
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5ts.  (a)  la  other  States  such  marriage  of  a  female  ward  terminates 
lardiaaship  as  to  the  person  only,  but  not  as  to  the  property,  {b) 
ho  appointment  of  new  guardians  when  the  ward  arrives  at  the 
'  14,  etc.,  see  §  15,  above.)  In  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio  it 
ciflcally  provided  that  the  authority  of  guardians  appointed  when 
ird  be  under  14  (12  in  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  females)  shall  only 
Lue  until  the  ward  arrives  at  such  age.  (c)  (See  §  15,  above.) 
;.  18.  Testamentary  Guardians. — At  common  law  any  father  under 
r  of  full  age,  might,  by  deed  or  will,  dispose  of  the  custody  of  his 
either  born  or  unborn,  to  any  person  until  such  child  attained 
ge  of  21.  This  law  is  followed  by  the  statutes  of  many  States; 
ery  generally,  if  the  father  be  deceased,  the  mother  may  appoint 
amentary  guardian. 

ivS,  in  many  States,  a  father  (though  he  be  a  minor),  (d)  or  in  case 
bther  has  died  without  exercising  the  power  the  mother,  (e)  may 
3  or  her  last  will  (or  in  some  States  by  deed),  {d)  in  writing,  appoint 
lians  for  his  or  ber  children,  whether  born  at  the  time  of  making 
111  or  afterwards,  to  continue  during  the  minority  of  the  child,  or 
less  time.  (/)  But  in  Michigan,  if  the  mother  survive  the  father, 
ppointment  by  the  father  must  be  confirmed  by  the  judge,  and  she 
show  cause  against  it,  etc.  So,  in  the  California  Code  States,  "a 
lian  of  the  person  or  estate,  or  both,  may  be  appointed  by  will  or 
ied  to  take  effect  upon  the  death  of  the  parent  appointing;  such 
iutment  to  be  made  by  either  parent  if  the  other  be  dead  or  inca- 
i  of  consent.  (</)  If  the  child  be  legitimate,  the  appointment  must 
'.  these  States  be  made  by  the  father,  with  the  written  consent  of 
nother;  but  if  illegitimate  the  appointment  may  (except  in  Utah) 
ade  by  the  mother  only. 

other  States  the  last  surviving  parent  only  may  appoint.  Thus, 
3w  York  and  Colorado,  upon  the  death  of  either  father  or  mother, 
urviving  parent,  whether  of  full  age  or  a  minor,  of  a  minor  child, 
or  to  be  born,  may  by  deed  or  last  will  dispose  of  the  custody  and 
)ii  of  such  child  during  its  minority,  or  for  any  less  time  to  any 
^r  person  (h).  But  in  New  York  such  appointment  does  not  appear 
valid,  if  the  child  be  married.  So,  in  other  States,  the  lawful  sur- 
g  parent  of  any  minor  may  by  last  will  appoint  a  guardian,  and 
minor  is  not  allowed  to  choose  another  guardian  ui)on  arriving  at 

br.,  3212;  Md.,93,153;  Ky.,  2025;  Vt.,  2816;  Tex.,  2512;  Va.,2603. 
i88./139,41;  Ohio,  6265;  Mich.,  6329;  Wis.,  3970. 
lio,  6258. 
C,  S.  C,  Tenn. 

t  the  power  to  appoint  a  testamentary  guardian  is  not  extended  to  the  mother 
uessee,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  aud  in  West  Virginia  she  must  not  have 
fied. 

iS8.,  139,  5;  Mich.,  6311  Amt.;  N.  C,  1562;  Ohio,  6266,  6267;    Oregon,  1891, 
:Nov.,  558;  8.  C,  2058;  Tenn.,  3362;  Wis.,  3965;  Va.,  2597;  W.  Va.,  82,  1. 
L  Civ.  C,  241;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  122;  N.  Dak.,  2812;  Idaho,  5781;  Mont.  Civ.  C, 
►kla.,  3581;  Utah,  2541. 
Y.  R.  S.,  pt.  ii,  ch.  8,  t.  3,  H ;  Colo.,  1895,  80. 
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the  ago  of  14,  nuless  the  testamentary  guardian  declines  to  serve  anj 
longer  and  notifies  the  court  thereof  (a).    But  if  any  testamentary  guard- 
ian fails  to  qualify  within  sik  months  after  i)robate  of  the  will,  the  court 
may  appoint  a  guardian  in  his  stead  {b).    So,  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, if  a  minor  having  a  guardian  or  curator,  appointed  by  the  court, 
upon  attaining  the  age  of  14  chooses  another  guardian  who  is  competent, 
the  court  shall  appoint  him  (c).    And  so,  in  California,  etc.,  the  [wwer 
of  the  testamentary  guardian  is  superseded  by  hia  removal,  by  the 
solemnized  marriage  of  the  ward,  or  by  the  ward's  attaiuing  majority  (ff). 
In  other  States,  as  at  common  law,  testamentary  guardians  maybe 
apix)inted  by  the  father  only  (and  see  for  Virginia,  etc.,  above).    Tlius, 
they  may  be  appointed  in  Alabama  by  last  will  of  the  father;  (e)bQt 
the  mother  is  entitled  to  the  person  of  the  ward  until  it  is  14  years  of 
age.    (Exceptional  provisions  of  the  other  States  will  be  found  in  a 
footnote.)  (f)    So,  in  Delaware,  the  father  may  by  deed  or  will  name  a 

a  Ark.,  3574-3576;  Miss.,  2184,  2185;  Ho.,  5283,  5284.  In  New  York,  Trithin  30(lars; 
N.  Y.  Civ.  C,  2852,  2853. 

&  Ark.,  Miss.,  Mo.,  ut  supra;  Va.,  2598;  W.  Va  ,  82,  2. 

cConn.,  462;  Ark.,  3583;  Mo.,  5290. 

dCah  Civ.  C,  254;  Dak.  Civ.  C,  135;  N.  Dak.,  2826;  Idaho,  5$22;  Mont.  Prob. 
C.,427;  Utah,  2554. 

c  Ala.,  2373. 

fin  Coniiocticut  any  parent  who,  if  living,  would  be  entitled  to  tlio  guanlianahip 
may  by  will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  infant  child,  to  continue  until  the  ago  of  U? 
etc.     (Conn.,  462.) 

In  Georgia  every  father  may.  by  will,  appoint  guardians  for  the  persons  or  prop- 
erty, or  both,  of  his  children,  and  such  guardians  shall  not  be  required  to  giveboiwis. 
(Ga.,1804.) 

And  the  mother,  if  a  widow,  shall  have  power  by  will  to  appoint  testamentary 
giiiirdians  for  such  children  as  have  none  as  to  their  iiersous,  and  as  to  such  property 
as  they  may  inherit  from  her,     (Ga.,  1805.) 

In  Maine  the  father  may  nominate  a  guardian  for  his  children  under  14  inliisl*** 
will,  who  shall  bo  appointed  if  suitable.     (Me.,  62, 2.) 

In  Nebraska  the  surviving  parent  may,  by  last  will  in  writing,  appoint  a  <;nardi3n 
being  competent  to  transact  their  [sic]  own  business,  and  not  otherwise  Dosuitablet 
for  any  of  the  children,  whether  born  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  and  such  tesU- 
mentary  guardian  has  the  same  powers  and  duties  with  regard  to  the  person  and 
estate  of  the  ward  as  one  appointed  by  the  court,  and  shall  give  bond  in  likeui^' 
ner,  unless  the  testator  have  requested  that  no  bond  be  given.     (Nebr.,  32,22,23.) 

In  New  Mexico  every  father  or  mother  may,  by  deed  or  last  will,  name  a  gaanlia'' 
who  shall  be  ai)pointed  unless  ho  refuses  of  neglects  to  give  security,  or  there  W 
other  sufficient  reasons  against  appointing  him  or  her.     (N.  Mex.,  lOiU.)      ^       , 

In  Maryland  the  father  may  ai)point  a  guardian  by  will,  and  the  mother  a*^^' 
provided  she  bo  capable  at  law  to  execute  a  will.     (Md.,  93, 148.) 

In  New  Jersey  when  any  person  ha-s  a  child  under  21  and  not  raarrietl  atthoiio"J 
of  his  death,  the  father,  whether  at  the  age  of  21  or  not,  may  by  deed  or  last  vi^J 
diapose  of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  such  child,  whilo  it  remains  under  the  ag^oi 
21  or  for  any  less  time,  to  any  i>erson  or  jjersons  in  possession  or  remainder,  Y^ 
vided  that  the  mother,  if  living,  consent  in  writing,  signed  and  acknowledge*!  I'T"" 


, «    ^^...«*.  ...    ..V.     «».0!    profit},    ..M.      vuw     »v..»*     ^.7v.»..«y   V,*     ««w**    vr^x.x^..   *wi    ii.o   — i  x 

the  custody  and  management  of  personal  estate,  for  such  time  as  the  appointffl^j^ 
lasts.  The  mother  of  any  minor  child,  being  a  widow,  may  apiioint  a  gnaniian  iaj^* 
same  manner  by  last  will,  provided  no  guardian  have  been  appointed  by  thefa^*^, 
as  above.  (N.  J.,  Guardians,  1,2.)  And  where  by  last  will  a  testiimentarv  p"*^ 
lan  is  appointed,  the  court  may  upon  petition  and  notice  to  him  inquire  i"^^.  -^ 
present  custody  of  the  minor  child,  and  make  such  order  concerning  the  lestaaitw^*^ 
guardianship  as  may  be  for  its  welfare.     (N.  J.,  Orphans'  Courts,  207.)  ,  ^^ 

But  m  Michigan,  when  both  father  and  mother  are  dead,  and  the  father  or  ffiot-^ 
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rdiau  for  his  child,  who  shall  be  appointed,  if  there  is  no  just  cause 
}he  contrary,  and  such  guardianship  continues  until  the  age  of 
(a)  And  in  Florida  fathers  may  appoint  guardians  for  their  chil- 
li during  any  part  of  their  infancy  by  deed  in  writing,  attested  by 
witnesses,  or  by  last  will.  ( h) 

*oicer8  of  Testamentary  Guardians, — As  a  general  rule,  testamentary 
irdians  have  the  same  powers  as  gq^rdians  appointed  by  the  courts 
li  regard  to  the  person  and  estate  of  the  ward,  (c)    (For  such  see 

imptinjj  to  appoint  a  testamentary  guardian  was  not  a  resident  of  tho  State,  and 
not  the  custody  of  tlio  infant  prior  to  liis  or  her  death,  but  it  was  under  the 
fal  control  of  citizens  of  the  Stato  for  one  year  prior  thereto,  or  a  citizen  of 
higan  had  been  ai)pointed  lawful  guardian,  it  is  not  competent  by  will  to  transfer 
control  of  the  ward  from  such  citizen  or  guardian  to  tho  testamentary  guardian, 
ch.,  6311,  Amt.) 

I  Teunsylvania  every  person  competent  to  make  a  will,  being  the  father  of  a 
or  chibl  unmarried,  may  devise  the  custody  of  sucli  child  during  its  minority,  or 
any  shorter  period;  but  no  father  who  has  for  one  year  previous  to  his  dejith 
i'ully  neglected  or  refused  to  provide  for  his  child  may  appoint  such  testamen- 
^  guardian.  If  the  father  be  not  living,  and  have  not  appointed  such  guardian, 
mother  who  shall  leave  to  such  child  an  estate,  real  or  personal,  may  do  so;  and 
mother  who  has  been  appointed  testamentary  guardian  by  her  deceased  husband's 
I  may  by  her  last  will  appoint  a  successor.  Whenever  any  husband  has  ueg- 
ed  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children,  or  has  deserted  them,  the  wife,  if  sho 
'e  to  her  children  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  may  appoint  a  testamentary 
rdiSn  for  them.     {Fa.," Decedents*  Eaiates,  44-48.) 

1  Rhode  Island  every  person  authorize<l  to  make  a  will  may  appoint  by  will 
nardian  for  his  or  her  children  during  minority,  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
band  and  wife  tho  survivor,  being  otherwise  quallHed,  shall  bo  guardian  of  their 
Idxen;  but  tho  probate  court  has  to  confirm  such  appointment,     (R.  I.,  196,  1; 

^  married  woman  may  bo  testamentary  guardian  whether  she  was  married  at  the 

cntion  of  tho  will  or  not;  but  sho  may  not  bo  appointed  guardian  by  the  court 

ept  iu  tho  case  of  her  own  children.     (R.  1.,  194, 11.) 

li  Texas  tho  surviving  parent  of  a  minor  may  by  will  or  written  declaration 

>oint  any  person,  not  disqualified,  to  bo  guardian  of"  the  persons  of  his  or  her  chil- 

ij  after  the  death  of  such  parent;  and  such  iierson  shall  bo  appointed  guardian 

tiioir  estates  also  after  tho  death  of  such  parent;  and  in  such  case  tho  minor  can 

'  choose  his  own  guardian,  although  over  14.     (Texas  2107,  2505.) 

ji  Vermont  and  Washington  a  father  may  by  will  appoint  guardians  for  his  minor 

Wren,  whether  born  or  to  bo  born,  and  thev  shall  bo  governed  by  the  laws  ai>i)li- 

•le  to  guardians  appointed  by  court.     ( Vt.,*2748 ;  Wash.  C.  P.,  1142. ) 

n  Wyoming  the  natural  and  actual  guardian  of  a  minor  may  by  will  aj^point 

'tlier  guardian  for  such  minor.     ( Wyo.,  2251.) 

^the father  or  mothor  of  a  minor  have  appointed  a  tutor  for  him  by  will,  tho  tutor 

5J  appointed  shall  present  a  petition  and  niav  bo  appointed  by  tho  court.     (La. 

^  956.) 

ne  right  of  appointing  a  tutor,  whether  a  relation  or  a  stranger,  belongs  exclu- 

%  to  the  father  or  mother  dying  last.     This  may  bo  given  by  will  or  by  declara- 

y  of  the  surviving  parent  executed  before  a  notary  and  two  witnesses.     But  the 

tiler  who  has  married  again  and  has  not  been  maintained  iu  the  tutorship  of  tho 

Idreu  has  no  right  to  appoint  a  tutor  to  thorn ;  and  so  of  the  father  or  mother 

unst  whom  a  divorce  has  been  obtained.     (La.  C.  C,  257, 258. ) 

1^  judge  may  refuse  to  confirm  tho  tutorship  given  by  the  surviving  father  or 

iner  with  tho  advice  of  a  familv  meeting,  and  in  such  case  a  tutor  is  ai)i)ointed  by 

-<^onrt..    (La.  C.  C,  260.) 

^  o^e  of  two  parents  bo  an  interdict  or  notoriously  Insane,  the  other  parent  has 

^'glitto  appoint  a  tutor  to  his  or  her  minor  children,  as  provided  by  law,  in  the 

^^f  a  father  or  mother  dying  last:  Vrovidedf  That  if  tho  parent  would  bo  restored 

ja.son  such  tutorship  by  will  shall  bo  vacated.     (La.  1892,  chap.  61.) 

?,^1.,  96. 8. 

•Ja.  2086. 

^^.^1395:  Mich.,  6311,  Amt.;  Nov.,  558;  N.  C,  1562,  1564;  Ohio,  6267;  Oregon, 

'P.  87;  Wis.,  3965. 
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the  next  section.)  Bat  in  Kew  York  and  ^  few  other  States  there  are 
fipecial  provisions,  («) 

Sbo.  19.  Powers  of  Guardians. — As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  guardian  has  entire  control  over  the  ward's  estate,  may  collect 
debts,  rent  real  estate,  sue  and  be  sued,  and  dispose  of  the  income;  and 
he  has  entire  control  over  the  person  of  the  ward  and  his  or  her  educa- 
tion; but  where  there  is  a  guardi^^n  of  the  property  only  and  a  guardian 
of  the  person  the  functions  are  divided  accordingly ;  and  in  most  States, 
where  the  ward  has  a  parent  living,  such  parent,  if  competent  and  the 
proi)er  person,  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  ward  and  the  care  of 
his  education.    (See  §  G,  above.) 

Thus  every  guardian  has  the  custody  and  the  care  of  the  education 
of  the  minor,  and  the  care  and  management  of  his  estate  until  such 
minor  arrives  at  the  age  of  majority,  or  marries,  or  the  guardian  is 
otherwise  discharged,     (See  §  17,  above.)  {h) 

But  in  Alabama  no  guardian  appointed  by  court  can  exercise  any 
control  over  the  person  of  the  ward  during  the  life  of  the  father,  or 
during  the  life  of  the  mother,  if  the  ward  is  a  female,  or  a  male  under 
14.  (c)  So,  in  other  States,  "if  a  minor  have  no  father  or  moth^ 
living  competent  to  have  the  custody  and  care  of  his  education,  the 
guardian  appointed  shall  have  the  same'^  (and  compare  §  6).  {d)  And 
in  Kentucky  and  Oregon,  despite  the  guardianship,  the  father  of  a 
minor,  if  living,  or  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother,  if  suited  to  the  trust, 
shall  be  allowed  by  the  court  to  have  the  custody,  nurture,  and  edaca- 

a  Every  snch  disposition,  from  the  timo  it  shall  take  effect,  shall  vest  in  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  it  shall  be  made  all  the  rights  and  powers,  and  subject  him  or 
thtm  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  guardian  of  snch  minor,  and  shall  be  valid 
and  effectual  against  every  other  person  claiming  the  cust-ody  or  tnition  of  each 
minor,  as  guardian  in  socage  or  otherwise.     (N.  Y.  K.  S.,  pt.  ii,  ch.  8,  t.  3,  $  2;  S.  C, 

2190.)' 

Any  person  to  whom  the  custody  of  any  minor  is  so  disposed  of  may  take  the  cus- 
tody and  tuition  of  such  minor,  and  may  maintain  all  prox)er  actions  for  the  wrongful 
taking  or  detention  of  the  minor,  and  shall  recover  damages  in  such  actions,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  ward.  He  shall  also  take  the  custody  and  management  of  the  personal 
estate  of  such  minor  and  the  profits  of  his  real  estate  during  the  time  for  which  SQch 
disposition  shall  have  been  made,  and  may  bring  snch  actions  in  relation  thereto  asa 
guardian  in  socage  might  by  law.     (N.  Y.  R.  S.,  pt.  ii,  ch.  8,  t.  3,  $  3 ;  S.  C,  2191,  2192.) 

And  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code  no  person  can  act  as  testamentary  guardian 
until  the  will  lias  been  proved  and  letters  or  guardianship  duly  issued,  or  the  deed 
appointing  been  acknowledged  or  approved  and  certified  and  recorded.  If  a  deed 
of  appointmeut  is  not  recorded  within  three  months  after  the  grantor's  death,  the 
guardian  is  presumed  to  have  renounced  the  appointment.     (N.  Y.  C.  C.  2851.) 

Every  testamentary  guardian  must  give  bond  and  qualify,  and  has  tne  same  pow- 
ers and  must  perform  the  same  duties  with  regard  to  the  person  and  estate  of  his 
ward  as  guardians  appointed  by  the  probate  court,  except  so  far  as  their  powers  and 
duties  are  legally  modified,  enlarged,  or  changed  by  the  will  by  which  such  guardian 
was  appointed.  (Okla.,  1515:  Utah,  4310;  Cal.  C.  C.  P.,  1758:  Dak.  Prob.  C,  344; 
Idaho,  57S2.) 

6  Cal.  C.  Civ.  P.,  1753;  Dak.  Prob.  C,  339;  N.Dak.,  G543;  Idaho,  5776;  Mont.  C. 
C,  341;  C.  P.,  2956;  N.H.,  177,3;  178,6;  Ohio,  6264;  Okla.,  1510;  Wash.  C.  P.,  1134; 
Del.,  78.2;  Ky.,2032;  Mass.,  139,4;  Ore;,'on  M.  L. ,  2883 ;  Tex.,  2540-2546;  Utah,2547, 
4311;  Va.,  2603;  W.  Va.,  82,  7;  Wyo.,  2257. 

cAla.   2372. 

<7Nev!,  5537  Okla..  1509;  Utah,  4310;  Wis.,  3964;  Mich.,  6307,  Amt.;  Nebr.,  3218; 
Wash.  C.  P.,  1133;  Mont.  C.  P.,  2955. 
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Hon  of  the  ward,  {a)  And  in  Mississippi  the  guardian  of  a  minor 
wliose  father  or  mother  is  living,  and  a  suitable  person,  shall  not  be 
entitled  as  against  the  parent  to  the  custody  of  the  ward,  (b)  In 
Massachusetts  the  probate  court  may  order  the  guardian  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  ward,  upon  hearing  and  notice,  if  it  find  the  parents 
unfit,  or  one  of  them  be  unfit,  and  the  other  file  in  court  his  or  her 
written  consent,  (c) 

So,  in  Maine,  tlie  court  may  only  decree  the  care  of  the  person  and 
education  of  the  minor  to  the  guardian,  if  it  deems  it  for  his  welfare, 
when  the  parents  be  living,  {d)  In  North  Carolina,  if  the  father  be 
living,  guardians  have  no  authority  over  the  person  of  the  minor  in 
any  case,  {e)  So,  in  Michigan,  the  guardian  appointed  by  the  probate 
court  has  the  custody  of  the  person  of  the  minor  and  care  of  his  edu- 
cation only  upon  order  declaring  either  or  both  the  parents  incompe- 
tent. (/)  In  Rhode  Island  "every  guardian  of  the  person  shall  take 
suitable  charge  of  the  person,  and  every  guardian  of  the  property 
shall  improve  such  estate  frugally  and  without  waste.''  (</)  In  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  the  guardian  of  the  person,  whether  natural  or  legal,  is 
entitled  to  the  charge,  custody,  and  control  of  the  person  of  the  ward, 
and  the  care  of  his  education,  support,  and  maintenance,  {h)  In  Colo- 
rado no  person  appointed  guardian,  other  than  the  father  or  mother,  has 
control  over  the  person  of  the  minor,  but  only  over  his  estate,  (t)  (A 
few  more  specific  provisions  will  be  found  in  a  footnote.)  {j) 

BondSj  etc. — Generally  speaking,  both  natural  and  testamentary 
guardians  must  give  bond  with  surety  or  sureties,  but  in  some  States 
testamentary  guardians  need  not  giwe^  bond  when  exempted  from  so 
doing  by  the  testator,  but  a  bond  may  usually  be  required  by  the  court 
then  or  later  if  the  circumstances,  etc.,  demand  it.  But  in  some  States 
a  bond  is  required  only  of  guardians  of  the  property. 


aKy.,  2033:  Oregon,  1891,  p.  87. 

iMi8B.,2192. 

c Mass.,  139,  4. 

dMe.,67,3. 

e  N.  C,  1572. 

/Mich.,  6306,  Amt. 

<^R.I.,196,34. 

fc  Ark.,  3588;  Mo.,  5297. 

iColc,  1893,  101. 

j\\\  Texas  the  guardian  of  the  person  is  entitled  to  the  charge  and  control  of  the 
person  of  the  ward,  and  the  care  of  his  support  and  education,  and  his  duties  shall 
correspond  with  his  rights.  It  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of  the  person  of  such  minor; 
to  treat  him  humanely,  and  to  see  that  he  is  educated  in  the  manner  suitable  to  his 
condition,  and,  if  necessary  for  his  support,  that  ho  learn  a  trade  or  adopt  some 
•aituble  profession.     (Tex.,  2540, 2541.) 

Tho  guardian  of  the  estate  is  entitled  to  the  possession  and  management  of  all 
pro|K»rty  belonging  to  the  ward,  may  collect  debts,  bring  suits,  etc.,  and  the  guard- 
^  of  both  person  and  estate  has  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  both  kinds 
w  guardians.     (Tex.,  2542,  2543. ) 

in  Utah  and  Montana  a  guardian  of  the  person  is  charged  with  the  custody  of  the 
J'*rd,  and  must  look  to  his  support  and  education,  and  he  may  fix  the  residence  of 
•flo  Ward  at  any  place  within  the  State,  but  not  elsewhere  without  permission  of  the 
^"i"*,    (Utah,  2.548 ;  Mont.  C.  C,  342.) 

*^  Vermont  a  guardian  of  a  minor  appointed  by  the  conrt  "shall  have  the  care 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  OBi  COOPEBATIVE  BESTAXTBAirT  OF  GEEITOBLE, 

FEAirCE. 

BY   C.  OSBORNE   WARD. 

The  mnnicipal  restaurant  of  Grenoble  is  of  interest,  as  affording  an 
example  of  a  restaurant  owned  and  indirectly  managed  by  a  city,  the 
ox)erations  of  which  cau  be  studied  during  a  period  of  over  forty  five 
years.  It  grew  out  of  an  unsuccessful  experiment  which  in  1848  was 
tried  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  was  afterwards  worked  out  by  M. 
Frederick  Taulier,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Grenoble,  department  of  the 
Isrre,  France,  during  the  years  1850  and  1851.  The  original  Swiss 
experiment  had  to  be  suspended  until  1850,  on  account  of  the  revolu- 
tionary excitement  then  prevailing  in  Europe.  In  that  year  i>ermissioii 
was  obtained  from  the  French  Government  to  resume  at  Grenoble,  and 
it  has  since  continued  as  a  municipal  restaurant,  working  with  i)erfect 
regularity,  and,  according  to  its  own  authorized  publications,  with  "a 
success  which  has  never  been  called  in  question.''  One  of  these  official 
documents  contains  the  following  statement: 

The  service  it  has  rendered  during  this  period  of  years,  some  of  wliich 
have  been  marked  by  dearness  of  supplies,  has  silenced  the  voices 
heard  in  opposition  during  the  early  stages  of  the  enterprise,  so  that 
to-day,  within  and  without  the  city  of  Grenoble,  there  exists  unanimity 
both  in  recognizing  and  proclaiming  the  utility  of  this  institution. 

The  entire  property  belongs  to  the  city  of  Grenoble,  the  land  aud 
several  of  the  buildings  having  been  formerly  used  for  a  school.  It  is 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  convent  of  St.  Maria.  In  fact,  there 
is  still  maintained  a  school  in  the  upj>er  part  of  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings. Tlie  city  not  only  owns  and  conducts  this  school,  but  feeds  the 
children  at  the  restaurant. 


and  management  of  the  ostato  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  cart'  and  toi- 
tion  of  the  minor;  ehaU  fiiniish  him  saitahlo employment,  provide  for  his  eduratioa 
and  instrut'tion  in  science  or  some  trade  or  profession  according  to  his  circimistaDC^* 
and  may  bind  him  out  to  B<'rvice  as  provided  by  law."     ( Vt.,  2746.) 

When  minor  children  inherit  real  or  personal  estate  as  representatives  of  their 
deceased  mother,  or  take  the  same  by  her  will,  aud  the  father  as  guardian  has  tbe 
custody  of  their  persons  and  estates,  he  shall,  if  the  probate  court  directs,  fttTni»h 
a  bond  to  and  pay  the  principal  of  such  estate  only.  The  income  may  be  expendfw 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  without  accountinir  to  the  probate  coart. 
(Vt,2764.) 

In  California,  etc.,  **  when  any  person  is  appointed  guardian  of  a  minor,  ike 
probate  court  may,  with  the  consent  of  such  perstm,  insert  in  the  order  of  appointment 
con<litions  not  otherwise  obligatory,  providing  for  the  care,  treatment,  edncation, 
and  welfare  of  the  minor.  The  pertbrmauce  of  such  conditions  is  a  part  of  the  duli* 
of  the  guardian,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  ho  and  the  sureties  on  hi» 
bond  are  responsible."  (Cal.  Civ.  P.,  1755;  Dak.Prob.  C,  341;  Okla.,  1512;  Utah, 
4313.) 
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The  municipal  restaarant  of  Grenoble  is  called  a  cooperative  society 
of  shareholders  because,  according  to  its  published  statements,  it  is  a 
^^nuion  of  persons  who  cause  their  food  to  be  prepared  in  a  common 
kitchen.''  These  so-called  shareholders  are  thousands  in  number,  and 
include  many  of  the  most  respected  citizens.  The  food  is  either  dellv- 
ereil  at  the  consumers'  residences  or  enjoyed  at  the  refectories  of  the 
estHblishment.  The  title  of  membership  is  merely  nominal,  since  any 
person  may  visit  the  restaurant  and  will  receive  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  members.  Any  person  to  obtain  this  title  of  membership 
has  only  to  take  out  a  card,  without  the  ceremony  of  election  or  initia- 
tion. This  is  generally  done  yearly,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  20  cents. 
The  salutary  efifect  of  this  seemingly  sham  arrangement  is  that  there  is 
never  wanting  a  large  body  of  interested  citizens  from  among  whom, 
at  a  general  meeting,  to  choose  the  commission  or  board  of  fifteen,  which 
in  turn  elects  a  committee  of  one  hundred  from  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple, three  of  whom  meet  each  day  to  count  the  checks  and  audit  the 
finances.  At  the  close  of  this  work  they  partake  of  a  good  dinner  in 
a  special  room  as  their  only  compensation.  • 

At  the  mayor's  office  this  method  of  transacting  business  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  governmental,  since  the  so-called  shareholders  receive  no 
pay.    It  is  called  the  "moral"  work  of  the  institution. 

In  auditing  the  accounts  no  profits  are  awarded  any  person  or  insti- 
tution, but  the  municipality  of  Grenoble  receives  a  nominal  rental  for 
the  property's  use.  The  city  and  the  members  receiving  no  profit  in 
any  form,  the  incentive  to  speculation  is  entirely  ruled  out  In  order 
that  the  prices  of  the  dishes  may  bo  reduced  to  an  unalterable  mini- 
mum, it  is  provided  that  if  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  surplus  has  accrued 
it  shall  be  deposited  in  the  city's  treasury  as  a  reserve  for  other  years 
when  prices  of  provisions  are  high.  A  perfect  equilibrium  is  thus 
realized.*  In  this  manner  the  prices  of  dishes  have,  with  one  exception, 
that  of  a  slight  variation  in  the  price  of  meat,  remained  unchanged  for 
forty-five  years  at  all  seasons  and  through  all  financial  depressions. 

At  the  inaugural  meeting  which  was  convened  January  5, 1851,  at 
which  date  all  was  in  readiness,  the  mayor  convoked  at  the  city  hall 
the  board  of  aldermen,  the  administrative  council,  various  presidents 
of  charitable  institutions,  and  800  other  influential  citizens,  all  of  whom 
subscribed.  Municipal  support  was  deemed  necessary.  In  the  official 
account  of  its  foundation  occur  these  words : 

The  municipal  council  voted  in  favor  of  founding  this  alimentary 
association.  The  enterprise  needed  from  the  start  encouragement  and 
aid  from  the  municipal  administration. 

There  are  nine  buildings  joined  more  or  less  to  each  other,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  large  central  court.  This  court  is  tastefully 
decorated  with  flowers,  adorned  with  statues  and  fountains,  and  fur- 
nished with  tables  for  those  who  prefer  to  take  their  meals  outside  of 
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the  regular  dining  halls.  The  eating  rooms  are  five  in  number,  or  if  the 
open  court  is  counted,  six,  and  are  arranged  as  follows:  There  is  one 
at  the  main  entrance  to  the  establishment,  which  is  situated  near  the 
river  Is5re.  This  is  a  select  room,  25  by  20  feet  in  size,  14  feet  high, 
and  provided  with  7  marble  tables,  each  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide, 
accommodating  in  all  70  persons.  This  is  the  more  elegant  part  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  entered  from  a  vestibule  in  which  are  spigots 
providing  pure  water,  and  washbowls  of  modern  pattern,  and  is  itself 
nicely  furnished.  Any  person  of  either  sex  can  enter  without  restric- 
tion or  formality,  and  the  quality,  quantity,  and  prices  are  the  same  as 
at  the  other  tables,  with  the  exception  that  2  cents  additional  are 
charged  at  each  meal  for  the  extra  service  of  waiters,  napkins,  etc. 

The  second  eating  room  adjoins  the  one  described,  and  is  the  largest 
of  all,  being  40  by  20  feet,  and  furnished  with  8  long  wooden  tables. 
It  has  benches,  hooks  for  hats  and  coats,  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 
Eighty  persons  may  easily  be  seated  in  this  room  at  one  time. 

A  third  hall  of  nearly  the  same  proportions  is  located  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  second,  and  is  furnished  in  the  same  manner.  It  runs  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  leads  directly  to  the 
great  kitchen. 

Still  below  this,  and  approached  by  an  alley  way  running  between  the 
kitchen  and  this  hall,  is  the  large  dining  room  for  women  and  children, 
no  men  being  admitted  unless  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  other 
women.    This  room  is  33  feet  long  by  21  feet  wide  and  has  9  tables. 

There  is  another  eating  room  for  the  children  of  the  school,  situated 
on  the  iioor  above  and  not  seen  by  the  ordinary  visitor.  A  private 
arrangement  also  exists  by  which  the  assistants  of  the  large  Yaucan- 
son  College  are  served  through  another  wicket  at  the  great  kitchen. 
This  entire  school,  including  teachers,  is  fed  by  the  institution,  and  the 
service  and  accounts  are  kept  apart.  The  dishes  are  carriM  to  the 
refectory  of  the  college. 

In  order  to  obtain  all  possible  information  every  room  belonging  to 
the  establishment  was  visited.  They  are  27  in  number,  including  cel- 
lars and  lofts,  but  exclusive  of  the  schools,  which  are  not  considered  as 
m  part  of  the  institution,  although  they  occupy  its  plant  and  the  chil- 
dren are  led  by  it. 

The  apartment  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  interesting  and  imx>ortanty 
and  to  which  all  the  others  are  subsidiary,  is  the  kitchen.  This  occupies 
a  square  building  in  the  inclosure,  and  is  built  over  one  of  the  large  cel- 
lars or  storing  vaults.  It  is  40  by  40  feet  in  size,  with  the  ceiling  high 
and  ventilation  good.  IN^ear  the  center  of  the  kitchen  is  the  mammoth 
range,  which  is  heated  with  charcoal  and  coke.  It  is  11  feet  in  length, 
6  feet  wide,  and  22  inches  high,  flat  on  the  top,  and  contains  apertures 
variable  in  size  to  accord  with  the  different  sizes  of  the  cooking  uten- 
sils.   This  range,  which  is  independent  of  the  warming  ovens  and  boiler, 
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3  enough  to  cook  for  600  persons  at  once.  Not  far  from  it  is  the 
boiler  for  soups  and  boiled  meats,  the  capacity  of  which  is 
n  400  and  500  quarts.  All  around  the  kitchen  are  shelves,  hooks, 
cupboards,  etc.,  for  placing  the  various  utensils.  At  one  end  of 
chen  is  the  wicket,  where  the  metal  checks  are  exchanged  for 
of  food. 

bher  large  room,  25  by  20  feet  and  12  feet  high,  situated  in  close 
lity  to  the  kitchen,  and  properly  belonging  to  it,  is  provided  with 
ar  wicket,  through  which  are  handed  the  bread,  wine,  and  des- 
On  both  sides  of  its  walls  are  shelves  and  sideboards  for  the 
,  forks,  sx>oons,  and  dishes  which  are  for  the  use  of  the  patrons  of 
taurant. 

employees  of  the  restaurant  are  at  present  13  in  number,  and 
)  work  of  the  establishment,  including  that  of  keeping  the 
ts,  which  is  performed  by  an  agent  of  the  city,  but  is  paid  for  by 
itaurant,  is  done  by  them.    Their  wages  per  month  are  as  follows : 

.d  manager $28.95 

siver  of  money  for  checks 19. 30 

ef  cook 15. 44 

Istant  cook 13.51 

rekeeper 11. 58 

ter 7.72 

liters 3. 86  to  9. 65 

litors 4.83 

onntant  for  the  city 8.04 

?e,  with  the  exception  of  the  accountant,  live  at  the  establish- 
being  furnished  with  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  their 

visitor  who  desires  his  meals  at  the  special  tables  first  described 
from  the  street  through  the  vestibule,  as  in  any  public  restaurant, 
►es  not  purchase  metal  checks  at  the  wicket,  but  pays  the  waiter 
meals.  If  a  card  holder,  he  shows  his  card, 
great  mass  of  frequenters,  however,  pass  through  an  entrance 
Lie  same  street  and  purchase  metal  checks  representing  the  dish 
les  desired.  These  checks  are  sold  by  the  receiver,  who  stands 
ticket  office,  the  operation  resembling  that  of  buying  tickets  at  a 
d  station.  The  prices  and  quantity  of  food  called  for  by  these 
1  are  as  follows : 

Cents. 

quart ? 2 

fish,  4-^  ounces 4 

'  vegetables 2 

pint 2 

r|  ounces 1 

2 

•e  are  different  varieties  of  soups,  meats,  vegetables,  dessert,  etc., 
the  patron  specifies  as  he  presents  the  checks  at  the  wicket  of 
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the  kitcben,  whither  he  uow  proceeds  oa  his  way  to  one  of  the  eating 
rooms.  His  80ui>  check,  for  instimce,  calls  for  four  varieties  of  soap, 
from  which  he  can  make  a  choice.  His  check  for  meat  is  good  for 
either  a  beefsteak,  a  roast,  a  cutlet,  or  other  meats.  So  with  the  other 
checks.  Exception  must  be  mentioned  of  wine,  only  one  quality  bein^ 
handled.  This  is  red  wine,  stored  according  to  law  for  about  two  years 
in  the  wine  cellar,  and  absolutely  pure.  The  check  for  dessert  is  good 
for  nuts,  sweetmeats,  several  kinds  of  cheese,  etc. 

According  to  a  stringent  rule,  which  has  been  constantly  observed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  restaurant,  nothing  but  the  purest  artidee 
are  purchased.  Large  quantities  of  butter,  wine,  potatoes,  oU,  vine^ 
gar,  and  other  goods  are  stored  and  kept  on  hand  in  the  cellars.  A 
buyer,  who  is  generally  the  head  manager,  is  much  of  the  time 
absent  among  the  farmers,  from  whom  he  purchases  all  raw  materials, 
l)aying  cash  for  the  same.  To  ascertain  the  i>ernianent,  economic,  and 
social  effects  of  the  institution  among  produce  and  cattle  growers  Iq 
the  vicinity  of  Grenoble,  farms  at  a  considerable  distance  were  .visited 
and  the  fiirmers  (xuestioned.  They  unanimously  reported  that  wher- 
ever the  influence  of  the  establishment  is  felt  it  is  regarded  as  bene- 
ficial, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  it  may  offer  as  on 
account  of  its  permanency  and  business  integrity  and  the  high  moral 
standard  that  it  sets.  The  farmers  are  thrifty  and  prosperous,  and 
there  is  probably  not  a  more  stable  agricultural  tract  in  France  than 
this  region  of  the  Isere  and  the  Drac.  Instances  are  numerous  in 
France  of  the  plan  being  patterned  after,  and  there  are  several  estab* 
lisbnieuts  in  existence  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Bordeaux,  all  of  which 
however,  not  enjoying  municipal  aid,  are  in  a  languishing  condition. 
The  original  model  makes  no  advocacy  of  its  system,  but  trusts  to  its 
natural  virtues  for  any  development. 

In  1879  the  administration  of  the  establishment  devoted  40,000  francs 
(87,720),  which  had  accumulated  in  the  reserve  fund  over  and  above  all 
liabilities,  to  the  constitution  of  a  fund  for  insuring  the  wages  of  employ- 
ees and  for  awarding  them  a  pension  after  they  had  served  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Another  feature  of  the  institution  relates  to  its  claim 
as  a  promoter  of  temperance.  Although  a  certain  amount  of  wine  is 
allowed,  it  can  not  by  law  be  more  than  a  pint,  and  must  be  pure  and 
nearly  two  years  old.    No  distilled  alcoholic  intoxicants  are  allowed. 

There  is  a  custom  among  working  people  to  group  in  fours  for  greater 
economy.  Four  persons  frequenting  this  restaurant  together  may  do 
a  little  better  than  one  alone.  For  12  cents  each,  or  48  cents  altogether, 
they  are  able  to  obtain  a  dinner  such  as  at  a  hotel  would  cost  double 
that  amount.  By  a  mutual  assent,  which  is  very  common,  they  may 
thus  all  dine  on  four  or  live  varieties  of  meat  and  vegetables  and  dessert 
of  a  half  dozen  sorts. 

The  manner  of  kee[)ing  the  accounts  is  simple  and  i>eculiar.    As 
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already  observed,  three  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred  convene  every 
day  at  2  o'clock  in  the  countingroom  of  the  establishment.  One  of 
them  receives  the  checks  from  the  kitchen  wicket,  for  each  of  which  a 
dish  has  been  exchanged.  The  other  takes  the  money  from  the  cashier 
or  receiving  teller  at  the  entrance  wicket.  The  third  makes  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  eating  rooms  and  the  establishment  generally.  In  presence  of 
the  managing  director,  the  two  examiners  comi)are  the  checks  with  the 
cash,  and  if  the  two  fail  to  agree,  their  duty  is  to  investigate  and  report 
accordingly  to  the  committee  of  one  hundred.  The  accountant  who 
oOiciates  in  the  interest  of  the  city  has  charge  of  verifying  the  monthly 
statements  and  of  making  an  annual  inventory.  At  the  close  of  each 
year  when  the  general  assembly  convenes,  all  accounts  are  audited  and 
straightened  and  the  business  entered  upon  for  the  new  year.  The 
deliberations  of  this  meeting,  which  is  usually  held  in  November  or 
December,  form  the  material  for  the  annual  report. 

Although  the  origiual  object  in  the  formation  of  this  institution  was 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  who  to  this  day  are  its 
most  numerous  customers,  yet  numbers  of  wealthy  glove  and  silk 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  clergymen  and  merchants,  are  constant  in 
their  practical  patronage  as  well  as  their  praise. 

There  is  a  constant  diflBculty,  not  yet  adverted  to,  which  besets  the 
cooi>erative  kitchen  as  a  municipal  undertaking.  It  is  the  oj)position 
it  encounters  from  other  restaurants,  coffee  houses,  saloons,  and  pro- 
vision dealers  of  all  kinds  existing  in  this  and  the  neighboring  towns. 
Tliere  is  a  stereotyped  language  of  abuse  among  them  against  it,  which 
has  exerted  a  considerable  influence  in  blinding  public  opinion  as  to 
its  actual  merits.  Of  those  who  were  questioned  at  Paris,  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  it.  Even  the  official  office  of  labor  was  unable  to  give 
any  information  of  its  existence.  An  examination  of  the  register  of 
business  concerns  revealed  no  mention  of  it,  although  it  regularly 
transacts  an  annual  business  of  about  165,000  francs  ($31,845).  In  a 
cyclopedic  publication  of  joint-stock  companies,  a  bare  mention  w\as 
found  under  the  title  of  Alimentary  Association  of  Shareholders. 

It  is  due  to  a  strong  public  opinion  and  support,  as  well  as  the  vig- 
orous foothold  enjoyed  by  the  institution,  that,  although  these  people 
thus  competed  with  succeed  in  turning  opinion  to  some  extent  against 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  forced  by  it  to  sell  purer  articles,  and 
at  a  lower  profit,  than  those  who  traffic  in  the  same  goods  in  towns  and 
cities  where  no  such  institutions  exist. 

The  best  manner  of  presenting  the  statistics  of  the  daily  business  is 
to  give  from  the  books  of  the  concern  the  number  of  meals  prepared 
and  dispensed  daily,  taking  the  average  for  a  considerable  period. 
This  is,  however,  only  for  the  public  at  large,  who  paid  cash  for  their 
checks  and  tickets,  and  does  not  include  the  school  and  the  Yaucan- 
son  College,  which  are  fed  in  their  own  refectories,  as  already  stated. 
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Daring  the  year  1889,  April  and  September  being  left  out,  the  average 
number  of  meals  per  day  was  as  follows : 

January 997 

February - 1,075 

March 1,278 

May 1,293 

June 1,495 

July 1,651 

August 1,463 

October 1,274 

November 1, 147 

December • 1,042 

This  gives  a  general  average  of  1,272  meals  per  day,  not  coanting  the 
schools.  The  number  of  checks  for  each  meal  averages  less  than  three, 
the  breakfast  being  only  a  quart  bowl  of  beef  stew  with  au  admixture, 
of  bread,  which  for  the  workingman  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  until 
noon,  when  he  buys  four  dishes  and  eats  heartily.  Again,  at  6  o'clock 
the  number  of  tickets  bought  is  two  to  four,  so  that  the  average  num- 
ber purchased  per  day  by  each  consumer  is  found  on  observation  to  be 
eight.  Thus  3,392  dishes  of  food  were,  on  an  average,  prepared  and 
sold  to  the  people  at  large  each  day  during  1889;  but  the  amount 
of  the  business  varies  with  circumstances. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  mentioned  is  that  the  growth  of 
the  city  is  toward  an  opposite  point,  the  mountains,  gardens,  military 
reservation,  and  cemetery,  preventing  its  enlargement  in  the  direction 
of  the  restaurant.  The  restaurant  is  largely  resorted  to  by  the  working 
people,  but  as  the  trend  of  industries  is  toward  the  river  Drac,  a  mill 
stream  in  an  opposite  direction  from  it,  their  occupation  leads  them  too 
far  away,  and  the  restaurant  loses  somewhat  in  consequence. 

It  was  thought  that  the  business  for  1896  would  reach  the  usual  aver- 
age, for  which  the  returns  for  1889  may  be  considered  as  representative. 

From  the  beginning  the  restaurant  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
out  dishes  to  persons  wishing  to  take  their  meals  at  their  homes.  A 
small  extra  charge  is  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  porter  where  the 
purchasers  or  their  servants  do  not  come  for  the  dishes. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  regarding  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  meat,  which  has  reached  the  figure  of  38  cents  per  kilogram 
(2.20463  i)ounds)  for  the  best  quality,  which  is  required  by  the  rules. 
In  181k")  permission  was  obtained  from  the  city  government  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  checks  for  meat,  by  issuing  two  kinds,  one  at  4  cents  and 
the  other  at  6  cents:  and  a  new  aluminium  check  was  stamped,  making 
now  seven  sorts  of  checks  instead  of  the  six  which  have  been  so  well 
known  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  amount  of  meat  represented  by 
the  new  aluminium  check  is,  however,  only  about  the  same  as  that 
previously  represented  by  the  4.cent  check. 

As  stated,  a  board  of  15  supervisors  appoints  the  committee  of  100,  3 
of  whom  daily  visit  the  establishment,  without  pay,  to  assist  the  man- 
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ager  in  counting  the  money  and  straightening  the  accounts.  It  is 
argued  at  Grenoble  that,  as  these  guardians  are  not  on  the  city  pay 
rolls,  the  restaurant  is  not  a  municipal  institution,  although  it  is  owned 
by  the  city  and  its  operations  are  accounted  for  in  the  books  of  the 
municipality.  Another  explanation  of  the  refusal  to  class  it  as  such  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  city  does  not  expend  any  money  from  its  own 
exchequer  in  defraying  its  cost.  The  establishment's  own  auditor  is 
paid  for  keeping  the  books  of  the  city  out  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  con- 
cern. The  policy  has  always  been  to  have  the  dishes  sold  at  a  price 
high  enough  to  cover  every  charge.  It  does  this  and  also  turns  into 
the  public  treasury  a  considerable  sum  as  a  reserve  each  year.  The 
people  are  thus  subjected  to  no  taxation  on  its  account. 

But  the  most  intelligible  and  plausible  reason  for  not  regarding  it  as 
a  municipal  undertaking  is  the  danger  of  an  admission  that  it  is  such. 
The  power  of  the  dominant  class  of  France  is  opposed  to  public  owner- 
ship and  control  of  industries  because  these  lessen  individual  initiative. 
This  industry  for  feeding  the  people  works  on  steadfastly  year  after 
year  almost  without  remark,  and  its  influence,  though  the  growth  is 
small,  is  greatest  in  moral  efiect  upon  distant  towns,  where  the  same 
kind  of  establishments  not  enjoying  municipal  recognition  are  less 
successful. 
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CALIFOEjS^IA. 

Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
California,  for  the  Years  1895, 1896,  E.  L.  Fitzgerald,  Commissioner. 
164  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report :  The  free  employ- 
ment system,  41  pages;  emi)loyment  agencies,  15  pages;  registration 
bureaus,  5  pages;  collection  of  wages,  11  pages;  time-check  system, 
9  pages;  eight-hour  day,  9  x)age3;  Japanese  labor,  2Q  pages;  bake 
shops,  6  pages;  sweat  shops,  3  pages;  tradesunions,  13  pages;  strikes, 
12  pages;  financial  report,  2  pages;  resum6  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, 2  pages. 

The  Fkee  Employ:vient  System. — This  chapter  contains  a  short 
review  of  the  employment  system  and  the  results  accomplished  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere,  followed  by  a  rei>ort  on  the  operations  of  the  free 
emploj^ment  department  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
During  the  period  from  July  15, 1895,  to  August  1,  1896,  which  was 
the  first  year  of  its  operation,  18,920  applications  for  employment  were 
received,  of  which  14,251  were  from  males  and  4,669  from  females. 
Positions  were  found  for  5,845  i)ersons,  3,314  of  whom  were  males  aud 
2,531  females.    This  shows  that  30.89  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were 
successful.    It  is  estimated  that  if  this  work  had  been  done  hy  private 
agencies  the  cost  to  employment  seekers,  in  fees  and  commissions, 
would  have  amounted  to  $90,252.    The  report  contains  detailed  tables 
and  analyses  regarding  occupations,  ages,  nationalitj'^,  etc.,  of  appli- 
cants and  of  persons  for  whom  work  Avas  secured. 

Employment  Agencies  and  Registration  Bukeaus. — An  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  principal  i^rivate  emi)loyment  agencies  aud 
registration  bureaus  in  the  State,  and  their  methods  of  work,  and  of 
complaints  made  by  persons  who  have  dealt  with  sucli  institutions. 

Collection  of  Wages. — The  bureau  has  handled  1,424  cases  of 
unpaid  wages  to  working  peoi)le,  thereby  assisting  in  the  collection  of 
$52,155.72  of  wages  due. 

Time-check  System. — An  exposition  is  given  of  the  abuses  of  the 
time  check  system  of  wage  payments  in  the  State  and  the  resulting 
hardships  to  the  working  people. 

Eight-hour  Day. — The  present  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law  in 
the  State  is  described  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  defects  whereby 
some  of  its  provisions  are  rendered  inoperative. 
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NESE  Labob. — ^This  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  into  the 
n  of  Japanese  labor.    It  contains  a  description  of  the  methods 
ed  to  secure  the  immigration  of  Japanese  laborers  by  an  evasion 
jontract-labor  law  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  traffic  in  such 
in  historical  account  of  the  commercial  relations  between  this 
'  and  Japan,  and  statistics  of  Japanese  immigration.     The 
of  the  competition  of  Japanese  manufactures  and  labor  are 
out  and  suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  existing  conditions. 
3  Shops. — Visits  were  made  to  201  bake  shops  in  San  Fran- 
order  to  ascertain  their  sanitary  condition.    No  statistics  are 
ed  regarding  the  result,  only  a  few  instances  of  extreme  eases 
ited. 

iT  Shops. — This  contains  brief  accounts  of  visits  to  16  places 
d  as  being  sweat  shops,  showing  the  number  of  employees, 
and  other  conditions  under  which  the  labor  was  conducted. 
)BS  Unions. — In  June,  1896,  schedules  of  inquiry  were  sent  to 
iresses  of  labor  unions  in  the  State  requesting  information 
X  to  their  history,  object,  membership,  etc.  Forty  unions 
led.  The  following  table  shows  the  name,  date  of  organization, 
^mbership  of  each,  and  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  the 
rs: 

EMBEESHIP,  WAGES,  AND  HOTJItS  OF  LABOB  HEPOKTED  BY  LABOR 

OBGANIZATIONS. 


Labor  orgaaizattons. 


Bakers*  Union  No. 51,  San  Frandaco.... 
Bailway  Local  Union  No.  80,  Los  An- 


Rail way  Union  No.  345,  San  Fraociaeo.. 
id  Confectioners'   Union  No.  85,  Sacra- 


nion  No.  37,  Los  Angeles 

'Ts*  Union  No.  35,  Sacramento.* 

•%  Protective  Union  of  Los  Angelea 

od  of  Locomotive    Engineers  sio,   398, 
lelea 


s  and  Joiners  of  America  Local  Union 

Los  Angeles 

s  and  Joiners  of  Aiuerica  Local  Union, 


:cni'  Union  No.  225,  Los  Angeles 

Workers'  Union.  San  FranciBco , 

tie  Blowers  of  tho  United  States  and 

San  Francisco 

Beataurant  Employees'  Alliiuico  No.  54, 
roles 


nal  Association  of  Machinists  No.  68, 

iclsoo 

era'  Union  No.  199,  Sacramento 

»n  Stonecutters  of  America,  Los  Angeles . 
Bn  Tailors'  Protective  and  Benevolent 

an  Frnnciftco 

'rot«cti ve  Union.  Los  Angeles 

nlon,  (irass  Valley 

nion,  Nevada  Citjr ^ 

'  Mutual  Protective  Union,  San  Fran- 


Date  of 
organiza- 
tion. 


'  Union  of  Alameda  Uoiintv,  Oakland. . . 
irotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Sac- 


lfi87 

1893 
1894 

1886 
1881 
1891 
1895 


1892 
1896 

iess' 

1893 

1894 

1896 
1868 


1873 
1696 
1891 


1890 


Member- 
ship, 
1896. 


102 

533 
101 

28 

98 

89 

113 

77 

899 

808 

58 
95 

89 

150 


I  Honrs 
Wages  per  day.     of  labor 

per  day. 


a  $16. 00  and  $20. 00 


10* 


I 


b2.00 

a  15. 00  and  20. 00 

3.00   to   4.00 

4.00 

3.50 


3.00 

a  11. 00  to  18.00 

4.00 

a  22. 00 


10 

10 

8  to  10 

8 

10 

8 

8 

a  47 

8 

8 


clO.OOandl2.00    10  to  12 


a  Per  week.        2>  Minimum. 


ePer  week  and  board. 
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MEMBERSHIP,  WAGES,  AND  HOITRS  OF  LABOR  REPORTED  BY  LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS-Conduded. 


Labor  organizntionB. 


Order  of  Railway  Condnctorfl  No.  Ill,  Los  Aneeles. 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  No.  115,  San  Frart- 

ciaco 

Painters'  Union  No.  1  of  S.  F.  P.  B.  of  P.  and  D.  of 

California,  San  FranciMco 

Plasterers'  Protective  Union,  San  Francisco 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  24,  San  Francisco. . 
Retail  Clerks'  Protective  Association  No.  83,  Los 

Angeles 

Sliinglers'  Association  No.  1,  Los  Angeles 

Typographical  Union  No.  46,  Sacramento 

United  Association  of  Joarueymcn  Plambors,  Gas 

and  Steam  Fitters  No.  78,  Los  Angeles 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 

America  No.  23,  Berkeley 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 

America,  Sacramento 

yuited  Brotherhoo<l  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 

America  No.  22,  San  Francisco 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 

America  No.  304,  San  Francisco 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 

America  No.  316,  San  Jos6 

United  Brotherhoo<l  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 

America  No.  35,  San  Rafael 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 

America  No.  226,  Santa  Barbara 


Date  of 
organiza- 
tion. 


1884 
1884 

1895 
1861 
1896 

1896 
1895 
1859 

1892 

1895 

1896 

1882 

1887 

1887 

1882 

1886 


Member- 
ship, 
1896. 


Hoon 
WtLgem  per  day.    of  Islnr 

iperday. 


120 


155      a$75, 00  to  $125. 00 


1,327 
150 
189 

75 

27 


85 
68 
34 
874 
87 
75 
28 
14 


8. 00  and  3. 50 

4.  00  . 
2.50    to    3.50 


7t«I2 

i 
i 


I0tol6 

2.  50  I  9 

3.50    to   4^50  I  8told 


2. 50  and  4. 00 
2.50 

2.60  to  3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

2.50    to  3.00 


g 

g 

i 
i 

8 
8 
8 


a  Per  month. 

Strikes. — Only  three  strikes  are  mentioned  under  this  head,  namely, 
the  American  Bailway  Union  strike  in  1894,  a  printing  pressmen's 
strike  in  San  Francisco  in  1895,  and  a  painters'  union  strike  in  1896. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  sympathetic  strike  and  the  others  were  in  refer- 
ence to  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
successful. 

MICHIGAN. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics of  Michigan,  Year  ending  February  1,  1897.  Charles  H.  Morse, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,     xv,  436  pp. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  report  are  as  follows:  Vehicle  manufac- 
ture, 190  pages;  the  eight- hour  workday,  30  pages;  forest  statistics, 
134  pages;  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  15  pages;  strikes,  38 
pages;  decisious  of  courts,  36  pages. 

Vehicle  Manufacture. — Each  year  since  its  establishment  in 
1883,  the  bureau  has  made  a  special  canvass  of  a  certain  industry.  In 
the  present  report  that  of  the  vehicle  manufacture  was  selected.  Tlie 
information  was  obtained  by  canvassers,  who  visited  employees  and 
manufacturers  throughout  the  State  and  noted  the  facts  on  uniform 
schedules.  Data  were  obtained  from  4,650  employees  and  126  estab- 
lishments in  41  cities  and  towns. 

The  employees'  schedules  contained  44  questions,  relating  to  their 
nationality,  earnings,  and  condition  in  general.  Of  the  4,650  employees 
considered,  3,315,  or  71.3  per  cent,  were  native  born;  1,327,  or  28.5  per 
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cent,  foreign  born,  and  8,  or  0.2  per  cent,  did  not  report  their  nation- 
ality. There  were  104  occnpations  represented.  Eegarding  the  nature 
of  the  work,  3,483,  or  74.9  per  cent,  were  emi)l6yed  at  time  work,  and 
1,154,  or  24.8  per  cent,  at  piecework,  13,  or  0.3  per  cent,  not  reporting; 
1,192  worked  overtime,  and  of  these  1,058  received  extra  pay.  The 
length  of  the  average  working-day  was  10  hoars.  During  the  year, 
3,759  lost  time,  2,631  on  account  of  lack  of  work  and  1,025  from  other 
causes,  103  not  stating  the  cause.  The  average  time  lost  was  58  days. 
The  earnings  of  all  employees  amounted  to  an  average  of  $426.98 
each,  and  the  savings  of  the  1,549  who  saved  money  during  the  year 
averaged  $120.07.  Of  the  1,138  owning  homes,  568  had  incumbrances 
on  their  property.  The  average  monthly  rent  paid  by  those  renting 
was  $7.03.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-one  employees  belonged  to  labor 
organizations,  307  carried  accident  insurance,  1,184  fraternal  life  insur- 
ance, and  558  other  life  insurance. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  the  more  important  data  ob- 
tained from  the  proprietors  of  the  126  establishments  canvassed : 

Incorporated  fimiB 46 

Copartnershipa 39 

IndividDals 41 

Capital  invested $4,626,553 

Value  ot  material  nsed  in  1895 : $3,674,717 

Value  of  product  in  1895 $8,044,222 

Number  of  vehicles  and  parts  of  vehicles  manufactured 814, 839 

Employees : 

Salaried  officers  and  clerks 289 

Traveling  salesmen : 178 

Others 6,776 

Total 6,243 

Monthly  pay  roU $231,911 

Average  monthly  pay : 

Salaried  officers  and  clerks $77. 23 

Traveling  salesmen $75. 91 

Others  $33.94 

All  employees $37. 15 

The  EiaHT-HOUR  Workday. — In  connection  with  the  preceding 
investigation,  inquiries  were  made  of  employees  and  employers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  in  regard  to  an  eight-hour  working  day. 
Of  4,G50  employees  canvassed,  3,498,  or  75  yyev  cent,  favored  an  eight- 
hour  working  day;  1,100,  or  24  per  cent,  did  not  favor  it,  and  52  failed 
to  respond.  Of  those  favoring  the  eight-hour  day,  594  favored  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  wages,  2,788  did  not  favor  it,  and  116  did  not 
answer  the  inquiry.  Of  the  total  employees,  1,067  thought  that  they 
could  accomplish  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  10,  3,501  did  not  think 
80,  and  82  did  not  answer. 

Of  126  establishments  canvassed,  32,  or  25  per  cent,  favored  an  eight- 
hour  day;  81,  or  64  per  cent,  did  not  favor  it,  and  13  did  not  answer. 
Of  those  favoring  an  eight-hour  day,  15  favored  a  corresponding  reduc- 
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tion  in  wages,  13  did  not  favor  it,  and  4  did  not  respond.  Of  the  total 
einplojers,  5  thought  that  employees  could  accomplish  ae  mnch  in  8 
hours  as  in  10,  111  did  not  think  so,  and  10  did  not  respond. 

Pexal  and  Eefoematory  Institutions. — On  October  31, 1896, 
tlici  c  were  six  of  these  institutions  reported  in  the  State,  with  a  total 
of  2,830  inmates  and  268  employees.  The  following  table  gives  a  sum- 
niary  of  the  more  important  data  presented: 

STATISTICS  OF  PENAL  AND  REFOllMATORY  INSTITUTIONS,  OCTOBER  31,  1896. 


Em* 

ploy- 

ees. 

Convicts  or  inmates. 

Naiue  of  pruon. 

ToUl. 

On  con- 
tract 
work. 

On 
State 
work. 

Cooks, 
scaven- 
ge™, 
eto. 

Idle. 

Inhoft- 
piteL 

per car 

itafsr 

feedim 

and 

dotk- 

inf. 

State  T>rifioii  at  Jacksoli  ........... 

68 

65 
24 
45 
50 
86 

820 
618 
206 
425 
664 
304 

675 

58 
(a) 
(o) 
(a) 

(a) 

121 
256 

(a) 

870 
(a) 
(a) 

91 

45 

16 

107 

(o) 
(a) 

33 
89 

(«) 

'"(a)" 
(a) 

7  :    I0.9 
6  .       .0^ 

1       .m 

4         &.« 

3       .m\ 
11 

Stuto  lluuHO  uf  Correction  at  Ionia. 

Bninch  prison  at  Marquette 

Dt'troit  House  of  Corrt'ction 

Industrial  School  for  lio\» 

liiduatrial  Home  for  Girla ......... 

Total    

268       2.836 





1 

a  Not  reported. 


&Co8t  for  food  only. 


The  total  number  of  convicts  represents  those  in  the  institutions  on 
October  31, 180C,  while  the  number  shown  in  the  other  columns  in  some 
cases  represents  the  average  for  the  year.  This  accounts  for  the 
ai)parcnt  discrepancy  in  the  fig,ure8. 

Stuikes. — Short  accounts  of  12  diiSferent  strikes  occurring  during 
the  year  are  presented.  These  included  strikes  of  cigar  makers^  print- 
ers, bookbinders,  bakers,  stove  mounters,  carpenters,  woodworkers, 
metal  polishers,  laborers  in  salt  and  lumber  works,  shipyard  employ 
ees,  and  coal  miners.  Very  little  statistical  information  is  given.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  Tenth  Annual 
lieport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Strikes  and 
Lockouts. 

Dkcisions  of  Courts  Affeotino  Labor. — This  consists  of  a 
reproduction  of  extracts  from  issues  of  this  Bulletin. 


MONTANA. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Lahor^  and  Indus- 
try  of  Mo7itana,for  the  Tear  ended  November  30, 1S96,  James  U.  Mills, 
Commissioner,    iv,  133  pp. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Intro- 
duction, 17  pages;  statistics  of  counties,  calendar  year  1895,  12  pages; 
railroad  wages  and  traffic,  11  pages;  prices  of  farm  products,  proper- 
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)orted,  and  cost  of  staple  groceries,  16  pages;  farms  and  farm 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  basiness  establishments,  etc.,  11  pages; 
ibeep,  and  wool  industries,  herders'  wages,  etc.,  13  pages;  labor 
ployment,  10  pages;  manufacturers,  general  emploj^ers,  etc.,  13 
metal  products  of  Montana,  6  pages. 

3DUCTION. — ^This  part  of  the  rei)ort  consists  of  comments  upon 
ural  statistics,  immigration,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
ure.  Figures  are  also  presented  showing  the  operations  of  the 
blic  employment  office  at  Helena.  The  total  expenses  of  this 
icluding  salaries,  etc.,  were  $1,481.88  for  the  first  year  of  its 
)n,  ending  I^ovember  30,  1896.  During  this  period  there  were 
licants  for  employment  and  873  for  help.  Positions  were  secured 
persons. 

ROAD  Wages  and  Trappic. — Tables  are  presented  showing 
nber,  occupations,  average  wages,  etc.,  of  employees  reeeiv- 
than  $2,000  per  annum,  and  the  amount  of  freight  traffic,  as 
i  by  each  railroad  company  in  Montana,  June  30,  1895,  and 
1, 1896. 

iR  AND  Employment. — This  chapter  contains  a  directory  of 
*ganizations  in  Montana  and  tables  showing  estimated  number 
«nployed  and  unemployed  in  the  State. 

wing  is  a  list  of  labor  organizations  and  their  membership,  cor- 
;o  June  30,  1896 : 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOB  OBGANIZATIOXS,  JUNE  30,  1896. 


Labor  organizations. 


ibor  Union 

iiion 

Dieltermon's  Union 

ileal  Union 

Lailwav  Conductorf* 

od  of  Locomotit'O  Engineers 

ixi  of  Locomotive  Firemen 

oci  of  Bailway  Trainmen 

Liwociation  ot  Stationary  Engineers 

odof  Stationary  Engineers 

ual  Association  of  Machinists 

odof  Boiler  Makers,  etc 

nal  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths 

ers'  Union  of  North  America 

>theriiood  of  Cariienters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

and  Steam  Fitters'  Union 

-s  and  Masons'  International  Union 

ons'  Union 

;n  Stonccntters'  Association  of  Nortk  America. 

?n  Tailors'  Union  of  America 

ers'  International  Union  of  America 

'  Mutnal  Protective  Union,  National  League... 

s'  International  Union 

rotocti  ve  Union 

Laborers*  International   Protcctivo   Union  of 

■k A*  National  Protective  Association 

bor  Exchange 


Number  of 

local 

unions, 

branches,  or 

divisions. 

Membership. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

5 
9 

1 

a 

6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
8 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 

a 

2 
2 
1 

577 
6,170 

570 

146 
72 

177 
66 
31 
64 

268 

87 

6 

50 

65 

544 
33 

134 

20 

7 

45 

41 

207 
21 
14 

110 

00 

126 

577 

6,170 

570 

6 

152 
72 

177 

80 

31 

G4 

268 

87 

6 

50 

65 

5U 

3:i 

134 

20 

7 

3 

3 

14 

48 

44 

221 

21 

14 

110 

5 
1 

65 
127 

\ 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  number  of  employed 
and  unemployed  wage-earners  in  the  State  on  June  30, 1896: 

ESTIMATED  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYED  WAGE-EARNERS,  JUNE  30,  1S96. 


Indnstries. 


Farming  and  st'Ock  raising ^ 

Saaxtz  mining,  including  working  owners 
[filling  and  smelting 

Coal  mining 

Placer  mining,  including  working  owners 

Lumbering 

Woo<l  choppin g 

All  other  wage^earners,  including  clerks,  laborers,  etc 

Total 


Em- 

Unem- 

ployed. 
7,589 

ployed. 

981 

10,590 

1.955 

7,126 

1,232 

2,168 

350 

1.391 

40 

1,978 

250 

1,725 

190 

11,  055 

2,450 

43,622 

7,448 

TotaL 


8,570 
12,545 
8,358 
2,518 
1,431 
2,228 
1,915 
13,505 

51, 070 


Eailroad  employees,  of  whom  there  were  7,425,  and  farm  owners  and 
stock  growers  and  male  members  of  their  families  over  18  years  of  age, 
of  whom  12,032  were  reported,  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement. 

Statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Montana  are  quoted  from  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Strikes  and 
Lockouts. 

Manufacturers,  General  Employers,  etc.— Eeports  received 
from  employers  of  labor  in  the  mining,  smelting,  printing  and  publish- 
ing, flour  milling,  lumber,  brick  and  sewer  pipe,  brewery,  cigar  and 
tobacco,  foundry  and  machine  shop  industries  are  presented  in  tables 
showing  average  wages,  number  of  employees,  hours  of  labor,  produc- 
tion, capital  invested,  etc.,  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


KEW  HAMPSHIEE. 

First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  ofl^ew  Hamp- 
shire.    1895, 1896.    Julian  F.  Trask,  Commissioner.    415  pp. 

The  first  two  reports  of  the  iTew  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor  were 
made  annually,  as  required  by  law,  and  designated  as  Volume  I  and 
Volume  II.  In  1895  the  law  was  altered  so  as  to  provide  for  biennial 
reports,  so  that  this,  while  the  first  biennial  report,  is  the  third  report 
of  the  bureau,  and  is  designated  as  Volume  III. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  The  shoe  industry, 
180  pages;  retail  prices  of  food  and  fuel,  131  pages;  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, 19  pages;  industrial  chronology,  9  pages;  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures, 33  pages;  labor  legislation,  6  pages;  historic  epitome,  G  pages; 
miscellaneous  subjects,  24  pages. 

The  Shoe  Industry. — This  is  an  investigation  of  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  State.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  the  industry  and  a  description  of  the  operations 
of  shoe  manufacture.    A  brief  account  of  the  development  and  pres- 
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ent  status  of  the  industry  in  each  town  and  city  is  given,  including 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  leading  establishments.  This  is  followed 
by  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  number  of  shoe  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  the  number  of  employees,  the  amount  of  wages 
paid,  the  value  of  the  material  used,  and  the  value  of  the  product,  in 
each  of  the  19  States  in  which  shoe  manufacturing  is  extensively 
canied  on. 

The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  on  the  shoe  industry  consists  of 
statistics  relating  to  the  industry  in  New  Hampshire,  secured  mainly 
through  agents  employed  by  special  contract.  The  statistics  cover 
social,  industrial,  economic,  and  sanitary  conditions  relating  to  the 
shoe  workers  of  the  State.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  given  that 
as  regards  shoe  manufacturing  New  Hampshire  ranks  third  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  has  64  establishments,  which  pay  annually 
$3,469,918  for  wages  and  employ  8,069  persons,  the  cost  of  the  material 
used  amounting  to  $6,749,322  and  the  value  of  the  finished  product  to 
$11,986,008. 

Of  the  1,815  shoe  workers  considered  in  these  returns  only  about  6 
per  cent  claimed  to  have  given  a  year's  time  to  learning  the  business. 
In  regard  to  wages  74  reported  an  increase  and  173  a  reduction.  As 
to  the  cost  of  living,  759,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting, 
saved  a  i)ortion  of  the  wages  earned,  while  1,056,  or  58  per  cent, 
reported  no  savings.  The  tendency  of  wages  is  reported  to  be  toward 
piecework,  and  that  mode  of  payment  is  now  adopted  by  nearly  every 
shoe  manufacturer.  While  the  tables  are  fall  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, no  summaries  were  published  from  which  a  further  analysis  could 
be  made.  The  chapter  also  contains  a  statement  showing  a  compari- 
son of  shoe  workers'  wages  in  12  States,  the  information  having  been 
obtained  by  correspondence. 

Betail  Prices  of  Food  and  Fuel.  —  This  information  was 
obtained  from  retail  storekeepers  in  235  cities  and  towns.  The  prices 
given  are  for  the  months  of  June  and  December,  1895.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  preceding  tables,  no  summary  is  published.  In  treating  of  the 
general  result  of  this  inquiry  the  report  says:  *'Two  important  facts 
seem  to  have  been  established,  viz:  (1)  That  there  has  been  a  general 
decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities."  •  •  •  "  (2)  That  there  has 
been  a  general  advance  in  wages,  especially  marked  in  locations  where 
employees  of  prosperous  manufacturers  comprise  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  patrons  of  retail  dealers  in  food  and  fuel." 

•Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1896  and  1896. — Brief  accounts  are  given 
of  18  strikes  and  1  lockout,  arranged  according  to  localities.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  these  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  the  number  and  occupations  of  the  strikers  and  persons 
locked  out,  as  collated  from  the  text. 
1369— No.  12 5 
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STEIKES  A^J>  LOCKOUTS,  1895  AND  1896. 


Occiipations. 


Strikeg,  1895, 

Barbers 

Brass  molders 


Cutters  and  stitchers,  shoe 

factory. 
Catters  and  stitchers,  shoe 

factory. 
Employees,  hosiery-knitting 

machines. 
Employees,  woolen  goods 


Granite  cutter» ,.... 

Laaters  and  shoe  worlLers. 


Spinners  and  wearers. 


Spinners,  woolen  mills. 
Weavers 

"Weavers,  cotton  mills. . 


Strikes,  1806. 

Employees,  finishing  room.. 

Employees,  shoe  factory 

Employees,  shoe  factory 

Employees,  spooiix^  room 

Shipping  clerks,  print  worics<. 
Spinners,  hosiery  mills 


Lockoutt,  1895. 
Employees,  shoe  factory 


Cause  or  ol(ject. 


For  redaction  of  honrs 

For  increase  of  wages  of  10  per 

cent. 
A  gainst  piecework  .^........^. 

(«) 


For  restoration  of  wages. 


Foe  restoratian  of  wage»oC  10 

per  cent. 
Against  redaction  of  waffss. .. . 
Aeaiust  red  action  of  wages  and 

For   dischacge    of  nommiUK 

employees. 
For  restoratiev  of  wages  of  10 

per  cent. 

For  increase  of  wages. ..». 

For  increase  of  wages *.. 

For  increase  of  wages 


Against  piecework 

Against  reduction  of  wages .... 
Against  reduction  of  wages  — 
Aninst  amouot  of  work  t»  hs 
done. 

For  increase  of  wages 

Against  working  overtime  . . . . . 


For    demanding    increase    of 
wage*  toe  T  luters. 


Number  of  strikers  or 
persons  locked  onU 


Male. 


1 

7 

180 

(«) 
(«) 
1» 

(») 
50 

(«> 

(«) 
<«) 
(a) 


(a) 


7 
12 


(a) 


Female. 


100 

(«) 
(a) 
6 


75 


(a) 


(•) 


20 


(a) 


Total. 


1 
7 

280 

7 

20 

25 

(a) 
125 

250 
12 
32 


(a) 
(a) 


20 

7 
12 


i4 


Sesult. 


Failed. 
Failed. 

Failed. 

Failed. 

Failed. 

Failed. 

Snoceeded. 
Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Failed. 
Failed. 
Failed 


(a) 
Failed. 
Failed. 
Failed. 

Failed. 
Failed. 


Succeeded. 


a  Not  repostad. 

Twelve  Strikes  and  1  lockout  were  reported  in  1895  and  6  strikes  in 
1896.  Of  the  18  strikes  in  1895  and  1896, 12  were  on  account  of  wages, 
1  for  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  2  against  the  introduction  of  piece- 
work, 1  against  working  overtime,  and  1  against  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  In  one  case  the  cause  was  not  reported.  Two  of  the  strikes 
were  successful,  15  were  failures,  and  in  one  case  the  result  was  not 
reported. 

A  series  of  tables  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  !N"ew  Hampshire,  pre- 
pared from  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  closes  the  chapter. 

Industrial  Ouronology. — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  important 
changes  and  other  events  affecting  industrial  establishments  in  the 
different  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  and  their  employees. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — Tables  are  presented  showing  the 
returns  received  from  632  establishments  in  1895  and  420  establish- 
ments in  1896,  and  comparative  data  for  the  years  1894  and  1895  from 
293  identical  establishments.  The  data  comprise  capital  invested, 
cost  of  material  used,  value  of  i^roduct,  number  of  male  and  female 
employees,  total  wages  paid,  and  average  yearly  wages.  The  data  are 
arranged  by  industries. 
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riio  following  statement  shows  comparative  statistics  for  the  293 
mtical  establishments  reporting  for  the  years  1894  and  1895  : 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1894  AND  1895. 


Items. 


tal  invested 

of  material 

.e  of  product 

ber  of  male  employees 

ber  of  female  employees 

I  "wages  paid 

"age  yearly  wages  of  employees 


1894. 

1895. 

$21,083,354 

$13, 224, 175 

$24, 694,  295 

12,  491 

6,144 

$6,  668,  051 

$386.16 

$21,  364,  805 

$13,  S22, 680 

$25,049,412 

12, 814 

6,207 

$6, 900,  203 

$394.48 

Increase. 


$281,451 

$298,515 

$355,117 

323 

03 

$232, 152 

$8.33 


lie  returns  received  from  632  establishments  in  180o  are  sninmar- 
L  in  the  following  statement : 

kl^lisbmanta  considered ...«.«, 632 

Ltal  invested $33,727,241 

J  of  material -^ $28,306,585 

jeapaid ^ $12,630,850 

le  of  product $46,454,057 

iljer  of  malo  employees 23, 678 

iljer  of  female  employees 11,139 

best  weekly  wages  paid  males $36.00 

'eet  weekly  wages  paid  males ..— .  $1.50 

best  weekly  wages  paid  females > $15. 00 

^eet  weakly  wages  paid  females ..  $1»00 

rage  number  of  days  in  operation 262 

'lie  retorns  received  from  420  establishments  in  1896  are  not  pre- 
ted  in  summarized  form. 

loscELLANEOUS  SuBJ£CTS.—- The  report  aJso  has  chapters  on  labor 
Nation,  habits  of  economy,  chnrch  statistics^  unimproved  and 
itilized  water  powers,  and  an  historic  epitome. 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

^^h  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statistics^  made 
>  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  Session^  1896.  Henry  E. 
'iepke,  Commissioner,    vii,  155  pp. 

*lie  statistics  presented  in  this  report  relate  to  the  following  sub- 
^1  Employees'  returns,  city  of  Pawtucket,  81  pages;  strikes^  ISSG- 
^y  11  pages;  statistics  of  manofactores,  1894^  1895,  textile  industries, 
^ages. 

'j^iPLOYEES'  Eetubns,  City  OF  PAWTUCKET. — This  is  an  inquiry 
^ting  to  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  wage  earning 
pie  of  the  city  of  Pawtucket.  It  is  supplementary  to  the  census 
*rns  and  contains  information  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1895. 
^  occupations  are  arranged  in  64  divisions,  grouped  as  manufacturing 
1^  mechanical,  professional,  trade,  transportation,  government,  and 
^llaneous.  The  statements  following  give  a  summary  of  the 
tuts. 
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STATISTICS  OF  WAQE  EARNERS  OF  PAWTUCKET,  BY  SEX. 


Items. 


Fopnlation 

Wase  earners  reporting. . 

ff  atire  born 

Foreign  bom 

Married 

Single 

Widowed  or  divorced 

Average  age 


Males. 

Females. 

ToUL 

15.604 

16,973 

3J,57J 

7,149 

3,466 

io.ei5 

3,g57 

2.049 

&.W 

3,292 

1,417 

4,  TO 

3,884 

308 

4.ie 

2,999 

2,960 

5,W 

266 

189 

455 

33 

26 

Of  the  10,615  wage  earners  considered,  4,172  were  heads  of  families. 
Of  these,  260  lived  iu  their  own  homes  free  from  debt,  566  in  homes  not 
free  from  debt,  and  3,346  lived  in  rented  homes.  The  average  family 
consisted  of  6  persons. 

The  following  figures  give  an  interesting  comparison  of  persons  of 
native  and  of  foreign  birth : 

STATISTICS  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  OF  PAWTUCKET,  BY  NATIVITY. 


Items. 


Persons  reporting 

Persons  owning  nomes 

Persons  living  in  rented  bomee 

Average  numoer  of  rooms  per  family  .. 

Average  montbly  rent  paid 

Average  weekly  amount  paid  for  board 
Average  daily  wages 


Native 
bom. 

5.906 

366 

1.571 

6 

$U.  16 

$4.85 

$1.66 

Foreif;ii 
boru. 


4,7» 

46B 

1,775 

5 

19.43 

K40 

$LS9 


The  native  born  formed  55.64  per  cent  of  the  namber  of  wage  earners 
returned,  and  they  earned  on  an  average  higher  wages  than  the  foreign- 
born  wage  earners.  Of  the  total  number  owning  homes,  however, 
only  44.31  per  cent  were  native  born. 

Of  the  10,615  persons  returned,  9,417  were  regularly  employed,  308 
were  otherwise  employed,  584  were  unemployed,  and  306  made  no 
returns  on  this  point. 

Strikes,  1886-1894. — This  chapter  consists  of  a  reproduction  of  that 
part  of  Table  I  relating  to  Ehode  Island,  published  in  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Statistics  op  Manufactures,  1894, 1895.— This  information  re- 
lates only  to  the  textile  industries.  Reports  covering  complete  statistics 
for  both  years  were  received  from  123  establishments.  Of  these,  60  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods ;  8,  hosiery  and  knit  goods; 
9,  printing,  dyeing,  and  bleaching;  3,  silk  and  silk  goods,  and  43, 
woolen  goods.  The  information  is  given  in  detail  for  each  branch  of 
the  industry. 
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The  following  is  a  sonunary  of  the  figures  presented : 

STATISTICS  OF  TEXTILE  MAKUFACTUBING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1894  AND  1805. 


ItemB. 


EstablisbmentB 

Firms ^. 

Corporations 

Partners  and  stockholders  . . 

Capital  invested 

Cost  of  material  used 

Value  of  goods  made 

AfTgregate  -waeea  paid 

Average  days  in  operation  .. 
Employees : 

Average  number 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  yearly  earnings 


1894. 


123 

64 

69 

1,343 

$42,  <)29.  T78 

$21, 776, 562 

$38,722,193 

$8,824,298 

262.07 

27,201 

80,319 

21, 170 

$324.41 


1895. 


123 

48 

75 

1,347 

$48,835,724 

$20, 728, 591 

$43, 447. 884 

$10, 432, 233 

-      288.72 

28.681 

30,700 

24,191 

$363.73 


Increase. 


Amount.     Percent. 


a6 
6 
4 

$6,805,946 

a$l,  047,971 

$4, 725, 691 

$1, 007. 935 

26.65 

1,480 

381 

3,021 

39.82 


a  11. 11 

8.70 

.30 

16.19 

a  4. 81 

12.20 

18.22 

10.17 

5.44 

L28 

14.27 

12.12 


a  Deoreaae. 


BECEHT  FOREIEOr  STATISTICAL  PXTBLICATIOITS. 

Fourteenth  Anmial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indxistries  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario^  1895.  0.  0.  James,  Secretary,  xri,  331  pp.  (PaWished 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  statistics  contained  in  this  report  comprise  the  following  sub- 
jects:  Weather  and  crops,  66  pages;  live  stock,  the  dairy,  and  the 
apiary,  44  pages;  values,  rents,  and  farm  wages,  38  pages;  loan  and 
investment  companies,  24  pages;  chattel  mortgages,  3  pages;  municipal 
statistics,  147  pages. 

Values,  Eents,  and  Farm  Wages. — The  total  value  of  farm  lands 
in  1895  is  given  at  $931,989,574,  of  which  $572,938,472  represents  land, 
$204,148,670  buildings,  $50,944,385  implements,  and  $103,958,047  live 
stock.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  farm  values  since  1892. 
The  average  rental  of  leased  farms  was  $236,  or  4.45  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  land  and  buildings. 

Eates  of  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  farm  labor  have  generally 
declined  during  the  year.  Yearly  hands,  with  board,  received  in  1895 
an  average  of  $150,  or  $6  less  than  in  1894,  while  without  board  $246 
was  paid,  or  $1  less  than  in  1894.  The  monthly  rate  during  the  work- 
ing season  was  $15.38  with  board  in  1895,  or  $1.17  less  than  in  1894, 
and  $25.45  without  board,  or  $0.16  less  than  in  1894.  The  wages  paid 
to  domestic  servants  have  fallen  from  $6.23  per  month  in  1894  to  $6.07 
in  1895. 

Loan  and  Investment  Companies.— The  returns  as  reported  show 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  and  operations  of  these  institutions 
since  1890.  In  1895, 92  companies  were  in  existence,  of  which  90  made 
returns.  These  90  had  a  total  subscribed  capital  of  $98,822,324.  Their 
total  liabilities  were  $139,004,930,  of  which  $52,185,843  were  liabilities 
to  stockholders  and  $86,819,087  to  the  public.  The  secured-loan  assets 
were  $120,779,454,  and  the  property  assets  $18,225,476. 

Chattel  Mortgages. — During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1895, 
there  were  22,391  chattel  mortgages,  representing  $11,012,320,  on  record 
and  undischarged.  This  was  an  increase  in  number,  but  a  slight 
decrease  in  amount,  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  chattel  mort- 
gages in  1895, 12,288,  representing  $3,767,596,  were  registered  against 
farmers. 
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Municipal  Statistics. — The  following  statement  is  compiled  from 
the  municipal  statistics  of  the  Province  for  1894  and  1805 : 

MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO,  1894  AND  1805. 


Items. 


DPopalatlon 

Total  assessed  valaation 

Taxes  imposed  for  all  purposes 

JElate  per  nead 

Siillfl  on  the  dollar 

[Bonded  debt 

3late  per  head 

floating  debt 

Interest  paid  oa  loans  and  debentaree. 


1894. 


1895. 


1, 936, 219 

1,957,390 

$826, 179.  370 

$821, 466, 166 

$12, 320,  312 

$12, 316, 429 

$6.36 

$6.29 

14.91 

14.99 

$49, 724, 587 

(a) 

$25.68 

<a) 

$6,669,567 

(a) 

$2, 552, 607 

(a) 

a  Statistics  for  1895  not  yet  complete. 

Eighth  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1894  and 
1895.  xxix,  515  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  on  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  one  of  a 
Beries,  the  publication  of  which  was  begun  in  1887.  The  information 
relative  to  this  class  of  organizations  is  presented  under  the  following 
heads:  General  introduction,  including  analysis  of  tables;  membership 
of  trade  unions^  1870;  1875,  and  1880  to  1895 ;  expenditure  of  trade  unions 
per  head  on  various  benefits  for  a  series  of  years;  accounts  of  trade 
unions,  1804  and  1895,  including  analysis  of  income,  ex]>enditure,  etc., 
for  each  of  these  years,  and  contributions  per-  head,  by  members,  1870, 
1875,  and  1880  to  1895;  statements  showing  location,  etc.,  of  federations 
of  trade  unions  and  of  trade  councils;  mortality  among  members  of 
trade  unions;  extracts  from  the  annual  or  periodical  reports* of  cer- 
tain trade  unions;  directory  of  secretaries  of  trade  unions  and  trade 
[K>uneils  in  November,  1896.  The  information  for  181^4  covers  member- 
ship and  financial  transactions  of  all  societies  reporting,  but  for  1895 
the  membership  only  is  given  of  all  societies,  while  the  financial  trans- 
actions are  confined  to  100  of  the  principal  trade  societies. 

For  the  year  1895  information  was  obtained  from  1,250  trade  unions, 
having  1,330,104  members.  In  1894,  832  unions  were  reported,  having 
a  membership  of  1,256,448.  This  increase  in  number  does  not  indicate 
^  corresponding  growth  in  the  number  of  societies  actually  existing, 
but  is  due  rather  to  the  greater  completeness  of  the  returns  obtained 
for  the  later  year.  The  larger  part  of  the  membership  of  trade  unions 
Ls  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  societies.  Out  of  the 
1,250  unions  reporting  in  1895,  941  had  less  than  500  members  each, 
wliile  nearly  half  the  total  membership  of  all  the  unions,  namely,  631,041 
out  of  1,330,104,  was  found  within  25  societies.  The  average  magnitude 
of  the  societies  is  greatest  in  the  mining  trades,  namely,  3,500  members 
per  union,  and  least  in  the  woodworking  trades,  where  it  is  about  30O 
members  per  union. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  membership  of  trade 
unions  by  groups  of  industries  for  the  four  years  1892  to  i895: 

MTTMBER    AND    MEMBEKSHIP    OF    TRADE    UNIONS,    BY    GROUPS    OF   INDUSTRIES, 

1892  TO  1896. 


Groaps  of  indastries. 


BuildiDg 

Metal,  engineering,  and  ship 
building  (a) 

Furnishing  and  wood  working. . 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Food  and  tobacco  preparation. . . 

Glass,  pottery,  india  rubber,  and 
leather 

Paper,  printing,  and  book  bind- 
ing   

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation  (land  and  sea) . . . 

Agriculture  and  general  labor . . 

Miecellaneons 

Total 


Unions  making 
returns. 

Membership  of  such  unions  as  far 

as  known. 

1892. 

1893. 
88 

1894. 
Ill 

1895. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

77 

208 

141,185 

163,449 

174,284 

186,605 

132 
32 
74 
21 

141 
44 

75 
23 

153 
58 
67 
20 

219 
89 
78 
40 

237,236 
20,864 

287,568 
18,409 

230,819 
21,676 

288,337 
15,632 

239,401 
22,241 

272,159 
15, 465 

243, 069 
26.086 

268.384 
17,442 

23 

23 

35 

61 

10,218 

11,509 

16,095 

19, 216 

33 
64 
2L 
43 
38 
41 

35 
91 
22 
43 
40 
62 

47 
126 
38 
47 
89 
82 

832 

53 
211 
61 
56 
44 
180 

42,259 
95,218 
75, 495 
130,348 
155, 661 
22,917 

44, 451 
149,  286 

76,233 
115,  533 
124, 518 

27,346 

45,933 
156,  790 

82, 242 
107,089 

89,053 

35.696 

48.674 
197,035 

83,823 
111.084 

75.458 

53,228 

599 

687 

1,250 

1, 237, 367 

1, 270, 789 

1,  256, 448 

1, 330, 104 

a  By  the  term  "engineering"  is  meant  such  occupations  as  machinists,  machine  builders,  tiimers, 
pattern  makers,  etc. 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  group  of  industries  having 
the  largest  membership  during  each  of  the  years  given  is  that  of  min- 
ing and  quarrying.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the  group  of  metal, 
engineering,  and  shipbuilding  industries.  The  membership  of  the  for- 
mer in  1895  was  268,384,  and  of  the  latter,  243,069.  The  next  groups 
in  magnitude  in  1895  are  the  tjBxtile,  with  197,035  members,  and  the 
building,  with  186,605  members.  These  four  groups  contain,  collec- 
tively, 895,093  members,  or  67  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
British  trade  unions.  All  the  groups,  except  those  of  mining  and  quar- 
rying and  agriculture  and  general  labor,  show  an  increase  m  mem- 
bership from  1894  to  1895.  A  general  comparison  of  the  industries  in 
which  the  unions  have  grown  in  membership  with  those  in  which  they 
have  fallen  off  since  1894  shows  the  increase  to  have  been  in  tlie  more 
highly  skilled  trades,  while  the  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  unions 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labor. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  financial  operations 
of  the  100  principal  trade  unions  for  the  four  years  1892  to  1895 : 

FINANCIAL  OPEEATIONS  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADB  UNIONS,  1892  TO  1895. 


Year. 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 


Income. 


Total. 


$7, 070, 470 
7,877,540 
7, 004, 812 
7, 561, 105 


Per  head 


|7.82( 
8.754 
8. 52} 
8.294 


Expenditure. 


Total. 


$6,894,064 
8, 080. 676 
6, 992, 635 
6, 814, 735 


Per  head. 


17.63 

IP.  afO 

7.57 
7.47 


Funds  on  hand  at 
end  of  year. 


Total 


17. 707, 699 
6, 576. 617 
7,548,304 
8,  304, 765 


Per  head. 


18.53 
7.81 
8.164 
9.11 
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This  statement  shows  that  both  the  income  and  expenditure  per  head 
were  less  in  1895  than  in  1894,  but  the  funds  on  hand  per  head  were 
greater.  Taking  the  most  imx)ortant  groups  of  industries,  it  was  found 
that,  except  in  the  building  and  clothing,  there  was,  during  1895,  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  income  or  expenditure,  or  both.  The  funds  on  hand, 
however,  increased  in  all  the  groups  of  industries  except  the  clothing, 
in  which  they  were  largely  reduced  qu  account  of  expenditures  occa- 
sioned by  an  extensive  dispute  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  incurred  by  the  trade  unions,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  report,  make  an  interesting  showing,  for  they  bring  out 
the  extent  to  which  the  beneficial  features  of  trade  unions  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  carried.  Following  is  a  comparative 
statement  showing  the  expenditures  of  100  principal  trade  unions  on 
various  benefits,  etc.,  during  the  years  1894  and  1895 : 

EXPENDITUKES  OF  100  PKINCIPAL  TBADE  UNIONS  ON  VARIOUS  BENEFITS,  ETC., 

1804  AND  1895. 


Object. 


UDemployed  benefit 

Dispute  benefit 

Sick  benefit 

Accident  benefit 

Superannuation  benefit . 

Funeral  benefit 

Otber  benefits 

Grants  to  otber  societies 
Working  expenses 

Total 


Expenditures. 


1894. 


1895. 


$2, 248, 133 

744.823 

1, 018,  208 

99,904 

587,309 

337,  930 

173,  768 

427,230 

1, 357, 330 


$2, 121, 775 
926,  353 

1, 157.  259 
126,  840 
632,231 
368,  282 
131,  571 
103,  661 

1.  246,  763 


I 


6, 992,  635       6, 814. 735 


Increase 

(+)or 
decrease 

(-). 

— n26,  358 

f    181.530 

141,  051 

26,  036 

44.922 

30,  352 

42, 197 

323,569 

110,  567 


4- 
+ 


177,900 


The  largest  item  of  expenditure  for  benefits  in  1895  was  that  in  aid 
of  the  unemployed,  namely,  $2,121,775.  There  was,  however,  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  this  item  from  that  of  1894,  probably  due  to  improved 
conditions  of  employment.  All  the  other  principal  benefits  show  an 
increase  of  expenditures.  Next  to  the  amount  paid  in  aid  of  the  unem- 
ployed, that  paid  for  the  sick,  or  $1,157,259,  was  greatest.  The  smallest 
of  the  principal  benefits  noted  was  that  for  accidents,  namely,  $126,840. 
The  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  strikes,  or 
$181,530,  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  1894  many  of  the  expend- 
itures of  this  character  were  included  in  the  item  "grants  to  other 
societies.''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  fewer  strikes  in  1895  than 
in  1894.  The  two  items  of  "dispute  benefit''  and  "grants  to  other 
societies,"  when  taken  together,  show  a  material  falling  off  in  amount 
nv^hen  the  two  years  are  compared. 

Taking  the  100  principal  trade  unions  grouped  by  industries,  it  is 
found  that  the  diminution  of  the  expenditures  on  unemployed  benefits 
extended  to  all  groups  except  mining  and  quarrying,  in  which  there 
was  an  increase  from  $128,018  in  1894  to  $319,773  in  1895;  the  textiles, 
which  showed  an  increase  from  $180,513  to  $217,416;  and  food  and 
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tobacco  preparation,  in  wbicli  there  was  a  slight  increase.  The  group 
of  industries  showing  the  greatest  decrease  in  the  amount  paid  for 
unemployed  benefits  was  that  of  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding, 
the  expenditure  being  $1,298,903  in  1894  and  $1,008,606  in  1895. 

Under  the  head  of  "dispute  benefits,"  the  groups  of  clothing  trades 
and  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  show  the  greatest  increase. 
Most  of  the  other  groups  show  a  decline  in  expenditures  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  detailed  tables,  showing  the  number,  membership, 
accounts,  etc.,  of  100  leading  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  the  end  of  1895,  are  preseuted  for  purposes  of  reference  and  com- 
parison : 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  100  PEINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  FUNDS  ON  HAND  AT  END 

OF  TEAR  1895. 


Trade  unions. 


Bakers  and  confectioners 

Brush  makers 

Building  trades: 

Bricklayers 

Car  pen  ters  and  J  oiners 

Painters  and  decorators. 

Plas  t«rers 

Plumbers 

Sawyers  and  woodcutting  macliinists , 

Stonemasons 

Builders'  laborers 

Cabinetmakinfr  and  furniture  trades 

Cigar  and  tobacco  trades 

Clothine  trades : 

Boot  and  shoe  manufaeturo. 

Hat  manufacture 

Hosiery  manufacture 

Tailoring 

Coacb-makine  and  carriage-building  tradea. ... .. . — 

Engineers  and  firemen,  stationary 

Glass  trades > . 

General  labor 

Leather  trades..... .... 

Metal  trades : 

Iron  and  steel  smelters ....« .... 

Iroli  and  steel  workers 

Iron  founders. 

Engine  makers 

Pa ttem  makers 

Spindle  and  11}'cr  makers ...... 

Blacksmiths  and  strikers 

Brass  workers .. ^.... ... 

Mining  and  cjuanying: 

Coalmining 

Ironstone  mining 

Quarrying ......-...-«......, 

Paper  making , 

Priu  ti  n  g  and  bookbinding : 

Printing , 

Bookbinding ..... 

River  navigation,  dock,  and  waterside  labor 

Shipbuilding 

Textile  trades: 

Cotton  manufacture 

Flax  manufacture > 

Lace  manufacture .......... , 

Woolen  manufacture 

Transportation  (land) : 

General  railway  workers 

Engineera  and 'firemen,  locomotive 

Street-railway  employees,  hack  drivers,  hostlers,  team 
sters,  eto 

Total 


Number 

of 
unione. 


2 

1 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
5 
1 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

11 
1 
1 
1 

4 
2 
4 
2 

» 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 


■ 


100 


Minor 
branches. 


35 
34 

302 
1,032 
195 
151 
163 

48 
387 

70 
149 


Mem- 
bers. 


61 
15 


390 

159 

40 

88 

452 

66 

4« 

22 
138 
666 
61 
13 
44 
20 

34 
23 


191 


75 
365 

4<r 


5 

7 

529 
113 


6,229 


0,997 
1,411 

27,623 

67,116 

10,091 

8.486 

8,140 

2,208 

25,502 

13,285 

8,406 

1,921 

40,720 
4,434 
3.386 

19, 170 
6,808 
4,787 
4,671 

58, 778 
1,064 

0,742 

5,000 
21,786 
86,219 
3,160 
1,432 
4,661 
6,751 

192,229 
2,847 
1,423 
1,409 

29,911 

4,614 

25,853 

53,876 

77,839 
2,516 
3,528 
7,096 

41,913 
7,920 

0,548 


011,866 


Amount  of 

funds  at 

end  of  year. 


$23,291 
2,647 

321,841 

467,631 

75,32» 

S6,01S 

47.195 

7,763 

132,719 

27.014 

38.823 

10»9M 

152, 876 

35,034 

326 

44,674 

119,643 
19. 442 

131, 80» 
86,225 
34,373 

14,83» 
24,795 
253,  99» 
1,151,385 
38,557 
16,823 
50,427 
29,111 

1,141,4m 
9.110 

6,oe& 

1.859 

408.908 
3!,36» 
65.956 

941,025 

1. 087, 196 

14,517 

122,276 

20,941 

775.905 
230,735 

30,912 


8, 301, 765 
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RECEIPTS  OF  100  PBINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS,  1896. 


Trade  unions. 


confectioners 

?ra 

idea: 

vers 

AiTa  and  joiners 

I  and  decorators 

5rs 

rs , 

B  and  woodcutting  ma- 
ts  

tasons 

s'  laborers 

:ing  and  furniture  trades 

obacco  trades 

ides: 

d  shoe  manufacture 

infacture 

manafacturs 

•g 

ngand  carriage-building 

md  ilremen,  stationary. . 

s 

•or 

ies 

m: 

d  steel  smelters 

d  steel  workers 

inders , 

makers 

makers 

and  flyer  makers 

niths  and  strikers 

rorkers 

I  quarrying: 

nlng 

ne  mining 

Ing 

ng 

id  bookbinding : 

g 

iding 

si;ation,  dock,  and  water* 

• 

\g 

Ies: 

manufacture 

snufacture 

innfacture 

1  manufacture 

tion  (land) : 

I  railway  workers 

srs  and  firemen,  locomo- 

ailway  employees,  back 
rs,  bostlers,  teamsters,  etc 


Contributions. 


Amount. 


$11,913 
27, 574 

187, 472 

649, 157 

72,760 

41, 200 

70,243 

18, 162 
118. 207 
28.274 
85, 913 
15,062 

190,434 
52, 252 
19,558 

142,  550 

65, 162 
17.  617 
90,541 
157. 709 
15,602 

23.885 
11,088 
378.  385 
1, 475,  250 
41,229 
25,136 
43, 151 
34,200 

1, 002, 090 

5,314 

944 

3,825 

260, 475 
85,024 

71,567 
623,730 

615, 033 
13,685 
47,560 
23,418 

170,734 

61, 308 

80,803 


Aver- 
age per 
member, 
(a) 


$1. 70| 
19.54 

6.781 
11.36} 
7.21 
4.85^ 
8.624 

8.23| 
4.63i 
2.13 
10.22 
8.31 

4.90 

11.781 
5. 77$ 
7.43i 


3.54^ 

2.30 

17.361 

17. 11 

13.044 

17.55} 

0.22 

5.06^ 


8.71 
7.59 

2.77 
ILOSi 

7.90 

5.44 

13.48 

3.30 

4.29 

7.74 

3.23i 


Entrance 
fses. 


$438 

418 

8,458 
16, 408 
4,720 
1.353 
2,229 

540 
8,070 
1,808 
3,611 

433 


180 
""438 

1,587 
725 
667 

4,112 
40 

1,130 

24 

6,560 

22,444 

030 

370 

895 

195 

0,842 


87 
4,044 


8,504 
22,460 


Interest 
on  funds. 


03 

"033' 

1,913 

691 

433 


$219 
10 

4.407 

6,555 

886 

097 

4T2 

194 
822 
282 
100 
278 

2,107 
360 


837 

2,034 

207 

3.222 

1,177 

730 

107 
380 
3,708 
23,496 
740 
589 
565 
696 

16,279 
34 


15 

5,913 
73 

773 
26,435 

8,278 
297 

2,672 
379 

15,398 

5,888 

350 


Other 
sources. 


$2, 910 
608 

4,312 
12,283 

526 
1,270 

647 

88 
2,086 
1,407 
1,343 

29 

15,860 
1,382 
4,482 
1,747 

4,555 
233 
433 

1,606 
-  160 

404 


11,553 

16, 617 

234 

277 

584 

58 

12,546 
44 
29 
49 

4,136 
205 

2,005 
14,809 

26,776 

418 

34 

1.299 

42, 752 

3,071 

365 


Total. 


$15,480 
28,610 

204,730 

684,498 

78.901 

44,820 

73,  591 

18,984 
130,006 
31,861 
91.057 
16,702 

217, 401 
54,174 
24,040 

145, 572 

73, 338 
18,872 
04,863 
164,604 
16,541 

25,635 
12.  351 
400.206 
1, 537, 707 
43,142 
26,372 
45, 105 
36,248 

1, 037, 757 

5,392 

973 

3,976 

274,568 
35,302 

77,849 
687,452 

660,087 
14,463 
50.266 
26,739 

239,797 

70,956 

32,041 


7, 095, 153 


7.78 


130, 578       130,  240 


106,134         7,561,106 


a  The  averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS,  181tt. 


Trade  anions. 


Bakers    and    oon- 

feotioners 

Brush  makers 

BnildiDir  trades: 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters  and 

Joiners 

Painters     and 
decorators . . . 

Plasterers  

Plnmbers 

Sawyers     and 

wood-cutting 

machinists  .. 

StoDo  masons . . 

Builders' labor- 


ers  

Cabinetmakin^ 
and       furniture 

trades  

Cigar  and  tobacco 

trades 

Clothing  trades : 
Boot  and  shoo 
manufacture. 
Hat   manufac- 
ture   

Hosiery  manu- 
facture   

Tailoring 

Coach-niakins  and 
carriage-  bu  ud  ing 

traiies 

Engineers  snd  fire- 
men, Htationary.. 

Glass  trades 

General  labor 

Leather  trades 

Metal  trades: 

Iron  and  steel 

smelters 

Iron  and  steel 

workers 

Iron  founders . . 
Engine  makers 
Pattern  makers 
Spindle  and 
flyer  makers. 
Blacksmiths 

and  strikers . 
Brass  workers . 
Mining  and  quar- 
rying: 
Coal  mining  . . . 
Ironstone  min- 
ing   

Quarrying 

Paper  makine 

Prin  tin  g  and  book* 
binding: 

Printing 

Bookbinding  .. 
River  navigation, 
dock,  and  water- 
aide  labor 

Shipbuilding 

Textile  trades : 
Cotton   manu- 
facture   

Flax  manufac- 
ture   

Lace  manufac- 
ture   

Woolen  mana- 
faotore  


Unem- 
ployed, 
traveling, 
and 
emigra- 
tion. 


$40 
14,045 


2,890 

.561 


27,082 
1,848 
2,599 


8.831 
10,500 


29,817 
10,239 

3,790 
10.682 


3,207 


21,505 

3,937 

48, 470 

40 

7,446 


10 


178,999 

560.626 

21.010 

6,609 

11, 178 
15,534 


318, 868 
905 


1,241 


121,619 
20,911 


214,622 

196,217 

2,429 

16,186 

2,584 


Dispute. 


$214 
49 

16,440 

52,758 

886 

4,618 

12,156 


1,718 
6,531 

4,467 


6,006 


282,734 

5,251 

17,748 
0,188 

307 

88 


33,783 
657 


18,707 

4.040 

7,066 

80,833 

530 

8,867 

2,304 


218, 433 


8, 366 
207 


4,420 
30,460 


62,821 
4,202 
2,560 
5,942 


Sick. 


$39 
4,686 

84,526 

164,084 

12,293 

7,582 

16,123 


8.691 
10.405 


10,203 
3,358 

64,311 
6,336 


Superan- 
nuation. 


54,680 


5,188 

1,280 

2,745 

20,605 

1,102 


$4,040 

2,180 

60,730 

1,005 
3,217 
1,864 


448 
24,425 


618 


8,864 


31,150 


22,858 


15, 612 

63 

1,465 


Funeral. 


38,708 

240, 401 

5,523 

3,506 

14. 317 
1,017 


115, 648 
370 


11,066 
2,857 


210 
101,468 


146 
8,076 
2,628 
4,000 


81, 470 

302,006 

400 

1,387 

1,674 
2,220 


Granta 
to  other 
onions, 
federa- 
tion pay- 
ments, 
etc 


$3,601 
1,484 

15.154 

24,722 

3,006 
8,426 
4,127 


1,412  i 
20,035 

3,032 


3,236 
603 

4,402 

2,297 


17,206 


6,453 

850 

4,248 

18,001 

243 


1.402 

8,027 
24,862 
65.017 

1.883 

1,148 

2,147 
1,256 


38,022 


26,852 
1,657 


14 
81,121 


122 


17,544 
2,302 


0,814 
31,233 


15,334 

1,849 

5.231 

784 


$88 


706 

321 

805 

492 

34 


S74 

1.786 

890 

307 

48 

282 
3,076 


07 

457 
8.236 
1,110 


852 


122 
457 


10 


40,623 
504 


428 


842 
652 


42,018 
156 
448 
506 


Working  I 
and  other  t 

•»^"f^!    Total 
including  I 

other    { 

benefits.  I 


$6,760 
3,538 

50,407 

145.883 

10,563 

0.188 

30,450 


4,054 
37,092 

18.123 


26.513 
4,219 

0,412 

16,498 

3,392 
35,506 

0,008  I 

0.130  • 
7,441 
82,250 
2,287  j 

8,282 

7,008  I 
32.406  ; 
164,930 
4,908 

5,631 

10.127  i 
9.280  i 

175, 160  ' 

2,419  1 
1.850 
2,760  ' 


40.212 
5.596 


I 


50.506 
176,806 


116,022 
2,146 
6,716 
6,241 


5.851 

171,81 

666,M 

fi^SlI 

CT.SSt 


17,41) 


1&T» 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS,  189&-Conoluded. 


Trade  unions. 

Unem- 
ployed, 
traveling, 
and 
emigra- 
tion. 

Dispute. 

Sick. 

Superan- 
nuation. 

Funeral. 

Grants 
to  other 
unions, 
federa- 
tion pay- 
ments, 
etc. 

Working 
and  other 
expenses, 
including 

other 
benefits. 

i 

i'otal. 

Transportation 
(land): 
General     rail- 
way workers. 
Engineers  and 
firemen,  loco- 
motive  

$16,454 
504 

89 

l»,8ao 

$4,774 
15,281 

8,853 

$7,884 
1,791 

$6,027 
8,197 

2,983 

$1,032 

$105,734 
14,668 

15,096 

$150, 725 
35,501 

• 

27,642 

Street-railway 
employees, 
hack  mrivers, 
hostlers, 
teamsters,  etc 

457 

214 

Total 

2, 121, 775 

926,853 

1.157.259 

632,231 

368.282 

103,661 

1, 505, 174 

6.814,735 

The  report  further  inclades  statistics  of  federations  of  trade  nnious 
and  trades  councils.  A  <^ federation'^  is  defined  as  '<an  association  of 
separate  trade  societies  or  branches  of  societies  connected  with  kindred 
trades  for  certain  limited  and  specific  purposes,  with  limited  and  defined 
powers  over  its  constituent  societies."  It  is  distinguished  from  a  trade 
union  by  the  fact  that  '^  its  constituent  members  are  societies  or  branches 
and  not  individuals,"  and  from  a  trades  council  or  congress  by  "  the 
possession  of  certain  x>owers  of  direction  over  its  afBliated  societies 
beyond  merely  consultative  functions." 

The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution  of  federations  accord- 
ing to  groups  of  industries  so  far  as  returns  were  furnished  for  the  years 
1894  and  1895  : 


FEDERATIONS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  TRADES  COUNCILS,  1894  AND  18^5. 


Groups  of  industries. 


Federations  of  trade  unions : 

Building  trades 

Furnishing  and  woodworking 

Shipbuild&g  and  metal 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Printing  ana  bookbinding 

Textile 

Seafaring,  dock  labor,  and  transporta- 
tion  

Clothing 

M  iscelUneous 

Federations  of  trades  couucIIb 

Totol 


1894. 


Federa- 
tions. 


33 
6 

12 

12 
4 

15 

2 
1 
3 
1 


89 


Separate 
unions  or 
branches. 


302 
72 

137 
89 
27 

181 

13 

28 

30 

a  16 


895 


Members 
of  unions. 


94,773 

10,279 

180,925 

886,928 

25,701 

222.818 

17, 300 

620 

13, 999 

56,000 


1,009,843 


1895. 


Federa- 
tions. 


40 
10 
15 
13 
4 
16 

2 
1 
5 
2 


108 


Separate   Members 
unions  or  -"''"'*"'  " 


brancheo. 


410 
125 
175 
99 
24 
194 

15 

28 

51 

a  28 


1,149 


of  unions. 


93,667 

13, 747 

194,085 

830, 772 

27.511 

225,015 

22,030 

675 

20, 707 

125,637 


1,053,846 


a  Trades  councils. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  affiliated  unions  for  both 
1894  and  1895  was  in  the  mining  and  quarrying,  textile,  shipbuilding, 
and  metal  groups  of  industries,  although  the  building  trades  reported 
the  largest  number  of  federations.  The  number  of  federations  for 
which  returns  were  made  increased  from  89  in  1894  to  108  in  1895,  and 
the  membership  of  the  affiliated  unions,  branches,  and  councils  from 
1,009,343  to  1,053,846  persons. 

Documents  sur  la  Question  du  ChSmage.  Office  du  Travail,  Minist^re 
du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^il^graphes.  1896. 
398  pp. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  French  bureau  of  labor,  at  the 
request  of  the  superior  council  of  labor,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  a  proposition  brought  forward  in  the  council  looking  toward  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  public  works  to  lessen  nonemi)loyment  during 
industrial  depressions.  The  report  embraces  six  distinct  parts  relating 
respectively  to :  (1)  State  institutions  for  the  insurance  of  workingmen 
against  lack  of  employment;  (2)  out-of-work  insurance  provided  by 
labor  organizations;  (3)  the  provision  of  work  by  the  Government  to 
those  unemployed;  (4)  the  work  of  private  orgsinizations  in  providing 
employment  to  those  needing  it;  (5)  statistics  of  the  extent  of  lack  of 
employment;  and  (6)  the  causes  for  lack  of  employment. 

The  first  part  gives  a  description  of  the  various  institutions  organ- 
ized by  several  towns  of  Switzerland  for  the  insurance  of  workingmen 
against  involuntary  idleness  (an  account  of  which  has  already  been 
given  in  Bulletin  No.  9  under  the  head  of  Publications  of  the  Mus^ 
Social),  and  brief  mention  of  similar  institutions  at  Bologna  and 
Cologne. 

The  second  part  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  labor  organizations 
make  provision  for  out-of-work  benefits,  and  embraces  an  account  of 
the  work  of  British  trade  unions  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
labor  department  on  trade  unions;  gives  a  summary  account  of  the 
work  of  the  German- American  Typographia  and  the  International 
Cigar  Makers  Union  in  the  United  States;  and  the  results  of  a  special 
investigation  made  by  the  labor  bureau  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
the  French  labor  organizations  provide  insurance  a^gainst  lack  of 
employment. 

On  July  1,  1894,  there  were  in  France  2,178  labor  organizations, 
including  408,025  members.  An  examination  of  their  constitutions 
showed  that  487  of  them  contained  provisions  looking  toward  the 
relief  of  members  when  out  of  employment.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  specified  the  amount  of  the  daily  or  weekly  benefit  that  would  be 
granted  in  such  circumstances.  A  schedule  of  inquiry  was  sent  to 
each  of  these  487  unions.    Eeplies  were  received  from  246.    Of  these, 
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eported  that  they  had  either  never  put  into  operation  the  provi- 
\  of  their  constitations  relating  to  out-of-work  benefits  or  had 
doned  giving  this  sort  of  relief.  The  reasons  for  giving  up  this 
im  were  reported  to  be  becaruse  the  great  number  of  tbe  unem- 
ed  rapidly  depleted  their  funds  and  beeause  they  could  not  con* 
the  causes  for  nonemploymeit. 

ghty-seven  unions,  with  16,250  members,  granted  regular  aid  to 
r  unemployed  members^  Twenty-one  had  created  special  funds  for 
purpose,  15  of  which,  with  750  members,  had  not  disbursed  any 
ifits  during  1804,  either  because  none  of  their  members  had  been 
of  employment  or  because  their  funds  were  exhausted,  and  the 
r  6,  with  899  members,  did  not  commence  to  grant  relief  until  1895. 
remaining  66  unions,  with  14,601  members,  distributed  out-of-work 
jfits  during  1894  to  the  amount  of  75,440.65  francs  ($14,660.05). 
Btailed  table  gives  for  ea«h  of  the  87  unions  which  reported  that 
'  gave  relief  to  unemployed  members  the  amount  expended  for 
purpose  during  the  year,  the  number  of  members  aided,  and  the 
her  of  days  during  which  their  constitutions  permit  benefits  to  be 
ited. 

le  first  few  days  of  nonemployment  are  usually  not  indemnified. 
5  2  unions  only  grant  relief  after  15  days'  idleness,  2  after  10  days, 
iter  8  days,  4  after  4  days,  3  after  3  days,  and  1  after  2  days, 
number  of  days  during  which  relief  is  granted  is  limited  in  a  good 
y  cases.  Thus  1  union  reported  giving  relief  only  during  3  days,^ 
iring  1  week,  6  during  15  days,.  8  during  3  weeks,  20  during  1 
th,  9  during  6  weeks,  4  during  2  months,  11  during  3  months, 
1  during  15  weeks.  In  the  remaining  unions  the  duration  of  time 
relief  was  granted  was  limited  only  by  the  resources  of  the  unions, 
le  third  part  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  has 
npted  to  provide  work  for  workingmen  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
L  There  is  first  given  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  efforts 
nrgot  in  1770  and  1771  to  found  workshops  in  which  the  unem- 
ed  could  find  work;  of  relief  work  organized  during  the  revolu- 
;  of  the  national  workshops  of  1848,  and,  finally,  the  results  of  a 
ial  investigation  made  by  the  bureau  concerning  the  extent  to 
h  the  communes,  having  an  income  of  100,000  francs  ($19,300), 
provided  idle  workingmen  with  employment.  The  result  of  this 
stigation  is  given  for  each  commune  separately,  but  is  not  recapit- 
^d  in  such  a  way  that  the  general  results  can  be  given.  An  account 
so  given  of  relief  work  organized  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Mas- 
nsetts,  using  for  this  purpose  the  report  of  the  British  labor 
rtment  on  agencies  and  methods  for  dealing  with  the  unem- 
bd,  and  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  on  the  subject  of  the 
iployed,  1894. 
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The  fourth  part,  which  relates  to  the  eflPorts  of  private  societies  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  gives  an  historical  account  of  efforts 
in  France  to  deal  with  pauperism  by  means  of  furnishing  work,  a  brief 
recount  of  the  Public  Welfare  Society  of  Holland,  notices  concerning 
the  work  of  particular  societies,  and  copies  of  various  documents. 

The  fifth  part  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  different 
countries  have  collected  statistics  of  nonemployment,  and  to  estimate, 
from  the  material  that  is  in  existence,  the  extent  of  lack  of  employment 
in  the  various  countries. 

The  sixth  part  merely  contains  a  reproduction  of  the  various  opinions 
given  by  the  members  of  the  superior  council  of  labor  concerning  the 
causes  for  lack  of  employment. 

BerufS'  und  Gewerhezdhlung  vom  14.  Juni  1895,  Beru/sstatistik  fur  das 
Reich  im.  Oanzen.  Erster  Theil.  Bearbeitet  im  kaiserlichen  statis- 
tischen  Amt.  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs,  Neue  Folge,  Band 
102.    viii  ,153*,  341  pp.    . 

This  volume  is  the  first  part  of  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the 
organization  and  results  of  the  census  of  occupations  and  industries 
taken  June  14, 1895.  The  introductory  part  of  the  report,  161  pages, 
consists  of  a  description  of  the  method  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
work,  illustrations  and  explanations  of  the  schedules  of  inquiry  used 
and  of  the  tables,  an  index  of  occupations,  and  a  quotation  of  the  law 
authorizing  the  enumeration.  The  report  proper,  341  pages,  consists  of 
statistics  of  occupations  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  presented  in  the 
form  of  five  series  of  tables  as  follows : 

(1)  Classification  of  the  population  by  industries  and  occupations, 
130  pages;  (2)  secondary  occupations,  116  pages;  (3)  X)ersons independ- 
ently situated  either  as  proprietors  or  managers,  the  members  of  their 
families,  and  magnitude  of  their  business,  13  pages;  (4)  persons  having 
itinerant  occupations,  2  pages;  (6)  statistics  of  the  unemployed,  80 
pages.  Other  statistical  presentations  on  the  subject  of  occupations 
will  appear  in  future  publications. 

Introduction. — The  list  of  occupations  is  arranged  alphabetically 
and  according  to  industries,  and  comprises  over  10,000  names.  In 
the  tabulation  of  the  statistics  these  occupations  are  not  considered 
in  detail  but  are  grouped  under  207  heads,  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
gardening,  forestry,  and  fisheries,  6;  mining,  smelting,  manufacturing, 
and  building,  161;  trade  and  commerce,  22;  domestic  service,  2;  mili- 
tary, civil,  church,  and  professional  service,  8;  without  occupations 
and  not  reported,  8. 

Classification  op  the  Population  by  Industries  and  Occu- 
pations AND  Secondaey  OCCUPATIONS. — The  principal  features  ol 
these  two  series  of  tables  have  been  separately  published  in  another 
form.    A  digest  of  this  publication  appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  8. 
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Persons  Independently  Situated  as  Proprietors  and  Man- 
agers.— In  this  series  of  tables  only  such  persons  are  considered  as 
are  working  on  their  own  accoant,  either  as  proprietors  or  managers 
of  establishments,  etc.  The  statistics  consist  of  a  presentation  by 
indastries^  and  according  to  sex,  of  the  heads  of  families  who  are  inde- 
pendently situated,  the  members  of  the  families  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  heads  as  principal  and  as  secondary  occupations  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  iStter,  and  the  members  of  their  families  not  engaged  in 
gaining  a  livelihood.  The  classification  is  also  made  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  as  measured  by  the  area  of  the  farm  land 
in  the  agricultural  industry,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  other  industries. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  partial  summary  of  the  information 
contained  in  this  series  of  tables : 

PERSONS    INDEPENDENTLT    SITUATED    AS    PROPRIETORS    AND   MANAGERS,    BY 

INDUSTRIES. 


Heads  of  familiefl : 

Males •••.• 

Females 

Members  of  families  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
heads  as  their  principal  occupations  : 

Wives 

Sons 

Daughters 

other  rela  tiy es,  male 

Other  relatives,  female 

Members  of  families  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
heads  as  their  secondary  occupations : 

Wives 

Sons A 

Daughters 

Other  relatives,  male 

Other  relatives,  female 

Members  of  families  not  engaged  in  gaining  a  live- 
lihood: 

Males  over  Hyears  of  age 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 

Males  under  14  years  of  aee 

Females  under  14  years  of  age 


Agricul- 
ture, 
gardening, 
uve  stock, 

and 
fisheries. 


2, 449, 786 
347.209 


272.750 
847. 160 
633,822 
157, 154 
130, 165 


874, 822 
22,410 

101, 682 

7,738 

28,818 


156,594 
1, 961, 385 
1, 915, 887 
1, 913, 262 


Mining, 
smelting, 
manufac- 
tures, and 
building 
trades. 


1, 568, 137 
512, 759 


29,595 
237,979 
80,428 
25, 747 
11.645 


45, 120 

3,634 

6,148 

989 

1,930 


80,955 
1, 895, 633 
1, 189, 005 
1, 198, 834 


Trade  and 
commerce. 


701, 886 
198,570 


63,410 
54.269 
45.343 
8,281 
10, 357 


105,989 

8,853 

19, 897 

907 

4,607 


64,172 
578, 942 
444,423 
454,070 


Total. 


4,719,809 
1,058,538 


365, 761 
1, 139. 406 
709,593 
191. 182 
152, 167 


525,931 
29,897 

127,727 

9,634 

35,855 


291,721 
3, 935. 910 
8, 549, 315 
3,567,060 


a  Does  not  include  post,  telegraph,  and  railway  service. 

1369— No.  12 6 
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Persons  Having  Itinerant  Occupations. — ^This  seiies  of  tables 
deals  with  persons  whose  occupations  necessitate  their  going  from  place 
to  place,  and  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  basiness,  such  as  a  store  or 
workshop.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  information 
contained  in  this  part  of  the  report: 

PERSONS  FOLLOWING  ITINERANT  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX  AND  INDUSTRIES. 


Persons  following  itinerant  oc- 
cupations on   tiieir  own  ac- 
count as  a — 

Assistants  ac- 
companying 

persons  ibllow- 
ing  itinerant 
occupations. 

Pefions  sent 
out  by  employ- 
ers on  itinerant 

occupations 
and  not  work- 
ing on  their 

own  account. 

Total 
persona 

Sex  and  industries. 

Principal 
Tocatiou. 

Secondary 
vocation. 

follow- 
ing itin- 
erant 
occnpa- 

Num- 
ber. 

• 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cont. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

tioua. 

MALR8. 

Gardening  and  live  stock. 

Mining,   mannfacturlng, 
and  bnilding  trades 

Trade  and  commerce 

Sick    nnrsing,     medical 
service,  and  theatrical 
nrofessions 

07 

3,570 
57, 510 

4,620 

74.45 

81.13 
81.74 

71.03 

13 

834 

8,555 

175 

14.44 

7.59 
12.16 

2.69 

10 

412 
4,122 

1,6£9 

11.11 

• 

9.36 
5.86 

25.97 

fiO 

85 
166 

20 

1.93 
.24 

.31 

4,401 
70,353 

0,504 

Total 

65,767 

80.85 

9,077 

11.16 

6,233 

7.60 

271 

.33 

81,348 

FEMALES. 

Gardening  and  live  stock. 

Mining,    roannf'acturing, 
and  bailding  trades 

Trade  and  commerce 

Sick    nursing,     medical 
service,  and  theatrical 
vrofeaaiona 

5 

310 
33,309 

845 

62.50 

42.88 
77.17 

51.56 

1 

21 
3,977 

17 

12.50 

2.90 
9.21 

1.04 

2 

318 
5,733 

774 

25.00 

43.98 
13.28 

47.22 

A 

74 
148. 

3 

10.24 
.34 

.18 

723 
43,167 

1,639 

Total 

34,469 

75.70 

4,016 

8.82 

6,827 

14.99 

225 

.49 

45, 537 

BOTH  8EXBS. 

Gardening  and  live  stock. 

Miuinr;,    mannfactnring, 
and  building  trades 

Trade  and  commerce 

Sick     nursing,    medical 
service,  and  theatrical 
Drofessions 

72 

3,880 
90,810 

5,465 

73.47 

75.72 
80.00 

67.11 

14 

855 
12,532 

192 

14.29 

6.93 
11.04 

2.36 

12 

730 
9,855 

2,463 

12.24 

14.25 
8.68 

30.25 

98 

159 
314 

23 

3.10 
.28 

.28 

5,124 
113,520 

8,143 

Total 

100, 236 

79.00 

13,003 

10.32 

13,060 

10.29 

496 

.39 

126,885 

There  were  in  all  126,885  jxJrsons  enumerated  who  were  following 
itinerant  occupations.  Of  these  81,348,  or  64.11  per  cent,  were  males, 
and  45,537,  or  35.89  per  cent,  were  females.  Compared  with  the  total 
population  on  June  14, 1895,  there  were  2.45  persons  of  itinerant  occu- 
pations for  every  1,000  inhabitants  and  6.11  per  1,000  of  persons  engaged 
in  earning  a  livelihood.  Of  the  whole  number  of  itinerants  enumerated 
113,329  were  working  independently  on  their  own  account.  Of  these 
74,844,  or  66.04  per  cent,  were  males,  and  38,485,  or  33.96  per  cent,  were 
females.  The  itinerant  work  was  adopted  as  a  principal  occupation  by 
100,236,  or  79  per  cent.  There  were  13,556  persons  having  itinerant 
occupations  who  were  in  the  employ  of  others.  Of  these,  13,060  were 
assistants  accompanying  others,  and  496  were  sent  out  by  employers 
having  a  fixed  place  of  business. 
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In  the  following  summary  persons  of  itinerant  0€Cux)atious  areclassi- 
ed  according  to  age: 

ERSONS  FOLLOWIXG  ITINERA.NT  OCCUPATIOXS,  BT  AGE,  SEX,  AND  IXDUSTRIES. 


Sex  and  inilastripa. 


"Under  18  years  of 
age. 


Number. 


MALES. 

ardening  and  live  stock . . 
inia^.      mannfacturiog, 

bnilding  trades 

rade  and  commerce 


and 


ck   nursing,  medical   service, 
and  theatrkial  professions ...... 

Total 


ardening  and  live  stock 

lining,     mannfActuring,      and 

building  trades 

rade  and  commerce 

ck   nursing,  medical    service, 
and  theatrical  professions 


Total 

BOTH  8EXEB. 

ardening  and  live  stock. . 
[iuing,      manufacturing, 

buildinc  trades 

rado  and  commerce 

ick   nursing,  medical   sOTvice, 
and  tbcatncal  profsssions 


and 


Total. 


67 
488 

221 


Percent. 


r76 


28 
357 

120 


505 


95 
845 

341 


1,281 


1.52 
.» 

3.40 


.96 


16  or  under  21  years 
of  age. 


21  years  of  age  or 
over. 


Number.'  Per  cent. 


Number. 


3L87 
.83 

7.32 


1.11 


1.85 
.75 

4.19 


LOl 


208 
2,086 

851 


3,150 


66 
1,265 

390 


1,722 


6 

274 
3,351 

1,241 


4,872 


5.56 

4.73 
2.97 

13.08 


3.87 


12.50 

9.13 
2.93 

23.80 


3.78 


6.12 

5.35 
2.95 

15.24 


3.84 


85 

4,126 
67,779 

5,432 

77, 422 


Per  cent. 


629 
41,545 

1,129 


43,310 


92 

4, 755 
109,324 

6,561 


120, 732 


94.44 

93.75 
96.34 

83.52 


95.17 


87.50 

87.00 
96.24 

68.88 


95.11 


93.88 

92.80 
96.30 

80.57 


95.15 


TotaL 


90 

4,401 
70,353 

6.504 


81,348 


8 

723 
43,167 

1,639 


45. 537 


98 

5,124 
113, 520 

8.143 


126,885 


Considered  by  industries,  it  is  found  that  out  of  the  total  number  of 
arsons  following  itinerant  occupations  98,  or  0,08  per  cent,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  gardening  and  live  stock  industries^  5,124,  or  4.04  per 
ent,  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  building  trades;  113,520,  or  80.46 
>er  cent,  in  trade  and  commerce;  and  8,143,  or  6.42  per  cent,  in  pro- 
essional  service. 

Statistics  op  the  Unemployed. — ^A  preliminary  report  covering 
hia  portion  of  the  enumeration  was  reviewed  in  Bulletin  ^o,  11. 

Uatistica  degli  Scioperi  avvennti  nelVIndustria  e  neWAgricoltura  durante 
Vanno  1895.  Ministero  di  Agricoltnra,  Industria  e  Commercio,  Dire- 
zione  Generale  deUa  Statistica.    1897.    ^^  pp. 

This  report' on  strikes  in  Italy  during  the  year  1895  was  prepared 
y  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Italian  department  of  agriculture, 
idustry,  and  commerce.  Digests  of  Italian  strike  reports  for  pre- 
ions  years  apx)eared  in  Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  6. 

The  report  shows  a  total  of  126  strikes  in  1895,  participated  in  by 
^,307  strikers,  or  an  average  of  153  per  strike.  While  the  number  of 
»rike8  was  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year,  the  number  of 
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participants  was  considerably  smaller,  the  average  number  per  strike 
being  smaller  than  for  any  year  since  1882. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  the  number  of 
strikers,  and  the  average  number  of  strikers  per  strike  during  each 
year  from  1879  to  1895 : 

STRIKES,  STRIKERS,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  PER  STRIKE,  1879  TO  1896. 


Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Fear. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Vear. 

ToUl. 

For  which 
number  of 

strikers 
was 

reported. 

Total. 

Average 

per 

strike. 

Total. 

For  which 

number  of 

strikers 

was 
reported. 

Total. 

ATerage 

per 
strike. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

32 
27 
44 

47 
73 
81 
89 
96 
09 

28 
26 
39 
45 
67 
81 
86 
96 
68 

4.011 

5,900 

8,272 

5,854 

12,900 

23,967 

84,166 

16,951 

25,027 

143 
227 
212 
130 
193 
296 
397 
177 
368 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

101 
126 
139 
132 
119 
131 
109 
126 

99 
125 
133 
128 
117 
127 
104 
126 

28,974 
23, 322 
88.402 
84,733 
30,800 
82,109 
27.596 
19.307 

293 
187 
289 
271 
263 
253 
265 
153 

The  causes  of  strikes  during  1895,  and  the  results  by  causes,  are 
shown  in  the  two  following  tables: 


CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1895. 


Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Number. '  Per  cent. 

1 

Number. 

Percent. 

For  increase  of  wacres 

45 

9 

22 

50 

36 

7 

17 

40 

8,513 
1.239 
8,093 
6,462 

44 

For  reduction  of  honrs 

6 

Afi^ainst  reduction  of  wages 

16 

Other  causes , 

34 

Total ' 

126 

100 

19,307 

100 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1895. 


Succeeded . 

Sacoeeded  partly. 

FaUed. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

For  increase  of  wages . 
For  reduction  of  hours 
Against  reduction  of 
waff  es 

13 
5 

4 
19 

29 
56 

18 
38 

3,107 
931 

262 

2.130 

36 
75 

9 
83 

18 
2 

6 
13 

40 
22 

27 
26 

4,511 
206 

901 
,2,010 

53 

17 

29 

31 

14 
2 

12 
18 

31 
22 

55 
36 

895 
102 

1,930 
2,822 

U 
8 

62 

Other  causes. 

86 

Alloanses 

41 

33 

6,480 

33 

89 

31 

7,628 

40 

46 

36 

5,249 

27 

The  prevailing  cause  of  these  disturbances  appears  from  the  above 
tables  to  be  the  demand  for  increased  wages,  36  per  cent  of  the  strikes, 
involving  44  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers,  being  due  to  this  cause.  Next 
in  importance  were  strikes  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  namely, 
17  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  involving  16  per  cent  of  all  the  sti*ikers. 
Of  the  strikes  for  increase  of  wages,  31  per  cent,  and  of  the  strikers 
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,  only  11  per  cent,  failed.    In  the  case  of  strikes  against  redac- 

irages,  55  per  cent,  and  of  persons  involved,  62  per  cent,  were 

jsful. 

Uowing  table  shows  the  percentages  of  saccess,  partial  success, 

ires,  by  strikes  and  by  strikers  involved,  for  the  years  1878-1891 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1878-1891  TO  1805. 


Per  cent  of  atrlkea. 

Per  cent  of  strikers. 

Tear. 

Sacoesfl- 
fill. 

Partly 

auocesB- 

ful. 

Failed. 

Suooeas- 
ful. 

Partly 
success- 
ful. 

Failed. 

18 
21 
28 
34 
33 

43 
29 
38 
28 
31 

41 

50 
34 
38 
86 

25 
29 
29 
19 
33 

47 
19 
44 

24 
40 

28 

52 

27 

57 

27 

appears  from  the  above  an  almost  steady  increase  in  the  per- 
1  of  successful  strikes,  and  a  general  decrease  in  the  percentages 
es  from  1878-1891  to  1895.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
this  tendency  is  not  so  marked,  there  being  a  decided  fluctua- 
he  percentages  of  success  and  failure  from  year  to  year, 
imber  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  working  days  lost  is  shown  in 
wing  table,  according  to  occupations: 

XES,  STRIKERS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1895. 


Oconpationa. 


liimera,  and  carders. 
>re  diggers 

s 

stonecutters 

rnace  tenders 

i  compositors 

p^try  cooks 

ivers  and  condaotors 

» 

coal  carriers 

ations 


Strikes. 


38 

16 

6 

2 

12 


2 

1 

13 


126 


Strikers. 


Adnlto. 


Males. 


1,683 

2,586 

530 

40 

1,839 

2,146 

344 

325 

459 

375 

66 

90 

540 

120 

11 

634 


11.788 


Females. 


4,946 


3 
7 


20 


216 


Children 

15  years 

of  aseor 

under. 


5,192 


1,109 
900 


1 

21 

157 


9 
76 


55 


2,327 


Total. 


7,738 

3,486 

530 

41 

1,863 

2.310 

844 

354 

459 

450 

66 

90 

540 

120 

11 

905 


19,307 


Working 
days  lost. 


84,616 

35,902 

4,259 

395 

9,898 

9,445 

5,608 

2,472 

2,321 

12,600 

132 

•    360 

3,480 

200 

11 

4,269 


125,968 


[*eate8t  number  of  strikes  was  reported  in  the  group  of  weav- 

ners,  and  carders,  miners  and  ore  diggers,  day  laborers,  masons 

lecutters,  and  printers  and  compositors. 

1 19,307  participants  in  the  126  strikes,  11,788  were  males,  5,192 

lales,  and  2,327  were  children  of  both  sexes  15  years  of  age  or 

There  was  a  total  loss  of  125,968  working  days. 

)port  concludes  with  a  detailed  description  of  each  strike. 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continued  in  successlTe  issues^  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated  when  short  by  quotation  marks  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  sare  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISI033^S  UNDEE  STATUTORY  LAW, 

CONSTTTUTIONALITY     OF     STATUTE — CLAIMS     FOB    WAGES     PRE- 

FEBBED — Hennig  et  ah  v.  Staed^  Sheriff,  40  Southwestern  Reporter,  page 
95. — Action  was  brought  in  tbe  city  court  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  the 
Continental  National  Bank  against  the  A.  Siegel  Gas-Fixture  Com- 
pany by  attachment.  Jule  A.  Hennig  and  others  presented  claims 
for  labor  against  the  defendant  to  Patrick  M.  Staed,  sheriff,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  attached  property,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  sheriff 
to  pay  such  claims,  interpleaded  in  the  action  by  motion  for  an  order 
requiring  their  payment.  From  an  order  so  made,  and  from  the  over- 
ruling of  a  motion  to  set  it  aside,  tbe  sheriff  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  April  3,  18^7, 
affirming  the  action  of  the  city  court  of  St.  Louis  in  ordering  the  sheriff 
to  pay  the  claims,  and  deciding  that  section  4911,  Bevised  Statute, 
1880,  under  which  the  payment  of  the  claims  for  labor  was  sought  to 
be  enforced,  was  constitutional  and  valid. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge 
MacFarlane,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  section  of  the  statute  under  which  these  claims  are  made  is  as 
follows: 

"Hereafter  when  the  property  of  any  company,  corporation,  firm,  or 
persons  shall  be  seized  upon  by  any  process  of  any  court  of  this  State, 
or  \then  their  business  shall  be  suspended  by  tbe  action  of  creditors,  or 
be  put  into  tbe  bands  of  a  receiver  or  trustee,  then,  in  all  such  eases, 
the  debts  owing  to  laborers  or  servants,  which  have  accrued  by  reason 
of  their  labor  or  employment  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  to  each  employee,  for  work  or  labor  performed  within  six  months 
next  preceding  tbe  seizure  or  transfer  of  such  property,  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  preferred  debts,  and  such  laborers  or  employees 
shall  be  preferred  creditors,  and  shall  be  first  paid  in  full;  and  if  there 
be  not  sufiicient  to  pay  them  in  full,  then  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  them 
pro  rata,  after  paying  costs.  Any  such  laborer  or  servant  desiring  to 
enforce  his  or  her  claim  for  wages  under  this  chapter  shall  present  a 
statement,  under  oath,  showing  tbe  amount  due  after  allowing  all  just 
credits  and  setoffs,  tbe  kind  of  work  for  which  such  wages  are  due,  and 
when  performed,  to  the  officer,  person,  or  court  charged  with  such 
630 
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roperty^  witliin  ten  (lays  after  the  seizure  thereof  on  any  execution  or 
rit  of  attachment,  or  within  thirty  days  after  the  same  may  have  been 
laced  in  the  hands  of  any  receiver  or  trustee^  and  thereupon  it  shall 
B  the  duty  of  the  person  or  court  receiving  such  statement  to  pay  the 
mount  of  such  claim  or  claims  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto, 
rter  first  jxiying  all  costs  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  such  property, 
it  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property  seized:  Provided^  That 
ay  x>erson  interested  may  contest  any  such  claim  or  claims,  or  any 
art  thereof,  by  filing  exceptions  thereto,  supported  by  affidavit,  with 
le  officer  having  the  custody  of  such  property;  and  thereupon  the 
aimant  shall  be  required  to  reduce  his  claim  to  judgment  before  some 
lurt  having  jurisdiction  thereof  before  any  part  thereof  shall  be  paid." 
iev,  St.,  1889,  §  4911.) 

The  onl3'^  question  discussed  by  counsel  on  this  appeal  is  the  constitu- 
ouality  of  section  4011,  Kevised  Statutes,  1889,  upon  which  respondents 
redicate  their  claim.  Appellant  insists  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  section 
>  of  article  2  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  ^'  that  no  x>erson  shall 
&  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,"  in 
lat  it  authorizes  the  court  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  property  of  an 
tsolvent  debtor  to  pay  labor  claims  without  notice  to  x>arties  interested 
lerein,  and  without  giving  them  a  hearing  or  an  opportunity  to  be 
eard.  Undoubtedly,  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  property  without 
a  opportunity  to  be  heard.  This  principle  is  fundamental,  and  the 
eclaration  in  the  Constitution  to  that  effect  is  a  mere  authoritative 
jcognition  of  it.  Taking  the  property  of  an  employer  to  pay  the  claims 
I  his  employees  upon  their  mere  sworn  statement^  without  notice,  and 
ithout  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  contest  their  correctness,  would 
srtainly  be  taking  his  property  without  due  process.  It  could  make 
o  dillei*ence  that  his  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  to  be  sub- 
icted  to  the  payment  of  his  creditors.  He  still  has  rights  in  it,  which 
re  entitled  to  protection.  One  of  these  is  that  of  having  it  applied  to 
le  payment  of  actual  creditors.  Yet,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  debtor 
Q  opportunity  to  be  heard,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  proceedings 
lould  be  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  It  is  competent 
)v  the  legislature  to  prescribe  a  summary  and  inexpensive  proceeding 
»r  enforcing  such  claims.  In  the  case  of  laborers  whose  services  have 
ihanced  the  value  of  the  property  of  their  employer,  whose  demands 
re  small,  and  who  live  and  sux)i)ort  their  families  upon  the  wages 
irned,  it  is  especially  just  that  some  manner  of  proceeding  shall  be 
rovided  by  which  they  can  secure  their  rights  promptly  and  without 
iving  to  resort  to  the  slow  and  expensive  procedure  provided  by  the 
>neral  law.  By  this  statute  the  legislature  undertook  to  accomplish 
lat  purpose.  The  statute  ^^  was  enacted  in  the  interest  of  labor,  and 
sound  public  policy  requires  that  it  be  liberally  construed."  (Wius- 
w  T?.  Urquhart,  39  Wis.,  268.)  The  statute  gives  a  preference  to 
borers  only  after  the  property  of  the  employer  has  gone  into  the  hands 
'  the  court,  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  trustee,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ibjected  or  applied  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  statute  imi)resse8 
pon  the  proi)erty  a  priority  in  the  nature  of  a  lien  in  fiivor  of  the 
borers.  The  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  the  officer,  or 
ustee,  for  administration.  The  proceeding  of  the  claimant,  as  pro- 
ided,  is  against  the 'property  rather  than  the  creditor.  After  the 
jizure  or  transfer  of  the  property,  others  besides  the  owner  have  inter- 
jts  in  it.  It  would  in  many  cases  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  imprac- 
cablo  to  give  each  interested  party  personal  notice  of  the  claim.  In 
icb  ease  a  substituted  notice  to  all  persons  interested  may  be  provided. 
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The  legislature  has  a  large  discretion  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  giving 
such  notices;  and  when  a  kind  of  notice  has  been  provided  by  which 
it  is  reasonably  probable  that  the  party  interested  will  be  apprised  of 
what  is  contemplated,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  defend,  courts 
should  not  pronounce  the  proceedings  illegal. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  property  of  the  debtor  is  presumed  to 
know  the  preferred  right  of  the  laborer  or  servant  and  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  him  in  order  to  enforce  his  claim.  The  time  within  which 
the  statement  is  to  be  filed  is  limited  to  thirty  days.  The  statement 
gives  full  information  to  all  persons  interested.  The  officer  or  person 
in  charge  frequently  represents  both  debtor  and  creditor.  Persons 
interested  would  naturally  seek  information  from  the  files  of  the  court 
or  from  the  officer  or  person  in  charge  of  the  property.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  more  effectual  notice  could  not  have  been  provided.  It  is  the 
manner  of  giving  such  notice,  of  all  others,  which  would  most  probably 
apprise  parties  interested  of  the  claims  made.  It  would  more  probably 
advise  parties  of  the  proceeding  than  would  publication  in  a  newspaper 
or  posting  in  a  public  place.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  suffi- 
ciently provides  for  giving  notice. 

It  is  next  objected  that  the  section  in  question  is  an  amendment  to 
the  execution  law,  and  so  far  as  its  terms  apply  to  seizures  under  writs 
of  attachment  it  is  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  violates  section  2d  of 
article  4  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  which  provides  that  "no  bill 
•  •  •  shall  contain  more  than  oue  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly 
expressed  in  its  title."  It  appears  from  the  journal  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session  held  in  1889  that  what  is  now  section  4911  was 
passed  as  a  separate  bill,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of 
employees  and  laborers  by  making  them  preferred  creditors  for  certain 
claims."  The  act  was  approved  March  6, 1889.  This  act  was  incorpo- 
rated into  and  made  a  part  of  what  is  now  chapter  G3,  relating  to  exe- 
cutions. That  chapter  was  passed  as  a  revised  bill,  and  was  approved 
May  28, 1889.  The  title  to  the  act  as  originally  passed  unquestionably 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  28  of  article  4  of  the  constitution. 
The  subject  of  the  bill  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  its  title.  The  legis- 
lature is  required  to  revise,  digest,  and  promulgate  all  general  laws  at 
stated  intervals,  but  no  limitation  is  placed  upon  it  in  respect  of  heads 
under  which  the  various  laws  shall  be  grouped.  That  is  a  matter  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  itself.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
constitutional  objection  to  placing  this  act  in  the  revised  law  relating 
to  execution.  Indeed,  we  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  place  for 
it.  It  deals  with  the  property  of  debtors,  as  does  also  the  law  relating 
to  executions.  It  will  be  found  also  that  other  sections  of  chapter  63 
relate  to  subjects  besides  that  of  executions.  While  the  section  is 
wanting  in  completeness  in  some  particulars,  we  do  not  think  it  uncon- 
stitutional.   The  judgment  is  affirmed. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute—Injuries  to  Bailboad  Em- 
ployees—Application OP  Statute  to  Railroads  in  Hands  op 
Reoeivers — Peirce  v.  Van  Dusen,  78  FederaV  Reporter ^  page  693. — 
This  action  was  brought  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
western  division  of  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  by  Edward  Van  Dasen 
against  B.  B.  F.  Peirce,  the  receiver  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
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ty  Railroad  Company,  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  incurred  by 
^e  plaintiff  while  in  the  employ  of  said  receiver.  The  plaintiff  claimed 
iat  he  was  so  seriously  injured  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
ard  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  the  receiver  that  he  entirely  lost  the 
se  of  his  right  hand.  He  alleged  that  he  was  entirely  without  fault 
1  the  matter  and  that  his  injury  was  caused  by  the  carelessness  and 
igligence  of  one  Bartley,  a  conductor  employed  by  the  receiver,  under 
bose  control  and  direction  he  was  placed  at  the  time  he  received  the 
ury.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  receiver 
pealed  the  case  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
th  circuit,  which  court  rendered  its  decision  February  2, 1897,  and 
tained  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

'^he  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
►tice  Harlan,  and  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  suf&ciently  shows 
<luestions  raised  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  : 

Ixe  principal  question  before  us  is  whether  the  statute  of  Ohio 
sed  April  2, 1890  (Laws  Ohio,  1890,  p.  149),  is  applicable  to  cases 
ixist  the  receiver  of  a  railroad  corporation,  especially  one  acting 
i^T  the  orders  of  a  Federal  court. 
he  first  section  of  the  act  provides  that — 

Xt  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  or  railway  corporation  or  com- 
y  owning  and  operating,  or  operating,  or  that  may  hereafter  own  or 
I'a.te  a  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State,  to    *     *    *.'' 
'lie  third  section,  which  is  the  one  whose  scope  and  meaning  is 
olved  in  this  action,  provides  that — 

Xn  all  actions  against  the  railroad  company  for  personal  injury  to 
tleath  resulting  from  personal  injury  of  any  .person  while  in  the 
>loy  of  such  company,  arising  from  the  negligence  of  such  company 
t'riy  of  its  officers  or  employees,  it  shall  be  held,  in  addition  to  the 
>ility  now  existing  by  law,  that  every  person  in  the  employ  of  such 
ipany,  actually  having  power  or  authority  to  direct  or  control  any 
^r  employee  of  such  company,  is  not  the  fellow-servant,  but  superior 
*Uch  other  employee.  Also  that  every  person  in  the  employ  of  such 
^Pany,  having  charge  or  control  of  employees  in  any  separate  branch 
department,  shall  be  held  to  be  the  superior  and  not  the  fellow- 
vant  of  employees  in  any  other  branch  or  department  who  have  no 
'^ex  to  direct  or  control  in  the  branch  or  department  in  which  they 
^  Employed." 

^t  the  trial  below  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that 
^  Conductor  and  switchmen  or  yard  brakemen,  even  when  engaged 
>^ther,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  in  operating  the  same  train  of 
'^>  were  not  to  be  deemed  fellow-servants  within  the  rule  exempting 
^Uiployer  from  liability  to  one  servant  for  an  injury  caused  by  the 
Sligence  of  a  fellow-servant.  The  circuit  court,  held  by  Judge  Ham- 
^^d,  without  determining  this  question  as  one  of  general  law,  decided 
^t  the  case  was  governed  by  the  third  section  of  the  above  act  of 
E^iil  2,  1890,  and  consequently  that  Bartley,  the  conductor,  having 
'^er  to  direct  and  control  the  work  in  which  Van  Dusen  was  engaged, 
^  the  superior,  not  the  fellow-servant  of  Van  Dusen,  and  was  there- 
*^^  the  representative  of  the  receiver. 

I^he  contention  of  the  receiver  is  that  that  act  by  its  terms  applies 
dy  to  corporations  owning  or  operating  railroads  in  whole  or  in  part 
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in  Ohio  by  their  own  officers,  and  that  it  can  not  properly  be  construed 
as  applying  to  receivers  oi>erating  railroads  under  the  orders  of  a  court 
of  chancery. 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  Georgia  and  Texas  courts  be  applied  to  the 
Ohio  statute,  it  can  not  be  held  to  embrace  employees  acting  under 
the  receiver  of  a  railroad  corporation.  But  in  our  judgment  the  statute 
is  applicable  to  actions  against  receivers  of  railroad  corporations.  To 
hold  otherwise  would  be  to  subordinate  the  reason  of  the  law  altogether 
to  its  letter.  While  the  intention  of  the  legislature  must  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  words  used  to  express  it,  the  manifest  reason  and  the 
obvious  purpose  of  the  law  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  such  words.  If  the  Ohio  statute  is  construed  as  applicable 
only  to  actions  for  personal  injuries  brought  directly  against  railroad 
corporations,  the  result  would  be  that  in  an  action  brought  in  one  of 
the  courts  of  Ohio  the  employees  of  a  railroad  corporation  would  be 
accorded  rights  that  would  be  denied  in  another  action  of  like  kind, 
perhai>s  in  the  same  court,  to  employees  of  the  receiver  of  a  railroad 
corporation  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  Could  such  a  result 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio?  We  think  not. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  statute  was  the  protection  and  relief  of 
railroad  employees.  To  that  end  it  declared  that  in  the  actions  men- 
tioned in  it  every  i)erson  employed  by  the  railroad  company  and 
invested  with  i)owcr  or  authority  to  direct  or  control  other  employees, 
should  be  deemed  the  superior,  not  the  fellow-servant,  of  those  under 
his  direction  and  control.  The  legal  effect,  as  well  as  the  object,  of  this 
declaration  was,  in  the  cases  specified,  to  make  the  negligence  of  the 
superior  the  negligence  of  the  company.  No  violence  is  done  to  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  statute  if  it  be  held  that  the  legis- 
lature had  in  mind  actions  against  receivers  of  railroad  corporations  as 
well  as  actions  directly  against  such  corporations.  The  appointment 
of  a  receiver  of  a  railroad  does  not  change  the  title  to  the  property  nor 
work  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation.  Although  the  creature  of  the 
court,  and  acting  under  its  orders,  the  receiver,  for  most  purposes, 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  corporation,  exercising  its  general  powers, 
asserting  its  rights,  controlling  its  property,  carrying  out  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  created,  discharging  the  public  duties  resting  upon 
it,  and  representing  the  interests  as  well  of  those  who  own  therailroad 
as  of  those  who  have  claims  against  the  corporation  or  its  proi)erty. 
The  corporation  remains  in  existence  notwithstanding  a  provisional 
receivership  established  by  an  order  of  court;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
effectuating  the  will  of  the  State,  as  manifested  by  the  act  of  liS90,  an 
action  against  the  receiver  arising  out  of  his  management  of  the  prop- 
erty may  be  regarded  as  one  against  the  cori^oration  "  in  the  hands  of 
or  *'  in  the  possession  of  the  receiver. 

The  Ohio  statute  is  not  applicable  alone  to  railroad  corporations  of 
Ohio  engaged  in  the  domestic  commerce  of  this  State.  It  is  equally 
applicable  to  railroad  corporations  doing  business  in  Ohio,  and  engaged 
in  commerce  among  the  States,  although  the  statute,  in  its  operation, 
may  affect  in  some  degree  a  subject  over  which  Congress  can  exert  full 
power.  The  States  may  do  many  things  affecting  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States  until  Congress  covers  the  sub- 
ject by  national  legislation.  Undoubtedly,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
liability  of  interstate  railroad  companies  for  the  negligence  of  those  in 
their  service  may  be  covered  by  national  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States.  But  as 
Congress  has  not  dealt  with  that  subject,  it  was  competent  for  Ohio  to 
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ilare  tliat  an  employee  of  auy  railroad  corporation  doing  business 
e,  including  those  engaged  in  commerce  among  tb^.  States,  shall  be 
tnied,  in  respect  to  his  acts  within  this  State,  the  superior,  not  the 
ow-servant,  of  other  employees  placed  under  his  control.  If  the 
5ct  of  the  Ohio  statute  be,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  to  impose  upon  such 
|)orations,  in  particular  circnmstauces,  a  liability  for  injuries 
eived  by  some  of  its  employees  which  would  not  otherwise  rest  upon 
m  according  to  the  principles  of  general  law,  the  fact  does  not 
iase  the  Federal  court  from  its  obligation  to  enforce  the  enactments 
the  State.  Of  the  validity  of  such  State  legislation  we  entertain 
doabt. 

$at  it  is  contended  that  the  Ohio  statute  is  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  declaring  that  "all  laws  of  a  general 
;are  shall  have  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State."  (Article 
;  26.)  The  argument  made  in  support  of  this  view  by  the  learned 
insel  for  the  receiver  may  be  thus  summarized : 
?bat  the  act  imposes  a  liability  for  damages  for  the  negligence  of 
ow-servants  only  as  against  a  railroad  company  operating  a  railroad 
bin  Ohio;  that  it  confers  a  right  of  action  only  upon  employees  of 
:b  railroad  companies;  that  no  other  employer  is  subject  to  the  lia- 
ty,  and  no  other  employee  is  given  the  right;  that  the  act  selects 
m  the  general  class  of  employers  railroad  companies  operating  rail- 
da,  and  imposes  upon  them  a  special  burden ;  that  the  act  is  special 
ss  legislation,  not  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and  applies  to  no 
'Son  or  company  engaged  in  any  other  occupation  employing  serv- 
:s,  although  the  occupation  be  equally  hazardous.  Consequently, 
>  act  is  special  in  its  operation  and  effect,  is  confined  to  particuhir 
porations  engaged  in  a  specific  business,  does  not  cover  the  whole 
>ject  of  the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  and  is  not,  therefore,  of 
general  nature  and  of  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State  within 
5  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio. 

We  think  it  clear  that  the  Ohio  statute  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  con 
tutional  provision  requiring  all  laws  of  a  general  nature  to  have  a 
iform  operation  throughout  the  State.  As  it  a]>plies  to  all  railroad 
rporations  operating  railroads  within  the  State,  it  is,  within  the  mean- 
?  of  the  State  constitution,  general  in  its  nature;  and  as  it  applies  to 
of  a  given  class  of  railroad  employees,  it  operates  uniformly  through- 
t  the  State. 

Having  considered  all  the  matters  presented  by  the  record  which 
our  judgment  require  consideration,  and  perceiving  no  error  of  law 
the  record,  the  judgment  is  affirmed. 


^ONSTITTUTipNALITY  OF   STATUTE — LABOBERS'  LIENS  ON  THRESH- 

5-  Machines — Lambert  v.  Davis  et  al,,  48  Pacific  Reporter ^  page  123, — 
tion  was  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Fresno  County,  Cal.,  by 
W.  Lambert  against  Frank  Davis  and  another,  to  enforce  a  lien  for 
gcs  under  an  act  giving  a  lien  on  threshing  machines  for  work  or 
►or  performed  in  connection  therewith.  Judgment  was  rendered  for 
i  plaintiff,  and  the  defendants  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme 
irt  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  March  IG,  1897,  and 
^ruied  the  decision  of  the  sux>erior  court. 
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The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Van  Fleet, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

An  act  entitled  '^An  act  to  secure  the  wages  of  persons  employed  as 
laborers  on  threshing  machines,"  approved  March  12, 1885  (St.,  1885, 
p.  109),  provides:  ''Section  1.  Every  person  performing  work  or  labor 
of  any  kind  in,  with,  about,  or  upon  any  threshiug  machine,  the  engiue, 
horsepower,  wagons,  or  appurtenances  thereof,  while  engaged  in  thresh- 
ing, shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  same  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  his 
services."  It  also  makes  provision  for  the  method  of  enforcing  such 
lien,  by  sale  of  the  property,  etc.  The  single  question  presented  by 
the  appeal  under  the  facts  is  whether  a  laborer  performing  labor  in  and 
about  the  operation  of  a  threshing  machine  and  outfit,  at  the  employ- 
ment of  one  not  the  actual  owner,  but  lawfully  in  the  x)ossession  and 
operation  of  the  machine  under  contract  with  the  owner,  can  have  and 
maintain  against  the  property  the  lien  for  his  services  provided  by 
the  act. 

Appellant's  contention  is  that  to  so  construe  the  act,  and  give  to  one 
not  employed  by  the  actual  owner  the  benefit  of  the  lien,  would  render 
it  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  objection  of  authorizing  a  deprivation 
of  the  property  of  the  owner  without  due  process  of  law.  This  precise 
question  was  presented  and  decided  by  the  court  in  banc  in  the  case  of 
Church  V,  Garrison,  75  Cal.,  199;  16  Pac.,  885,  where  it  was  held  that  the 
statute  applied  to  exactly  such  a  case,  and  that  the  lien  could  be  con- 
stitutionally maintained;  'Hhat  the  actual  ownership  of  the  property 
was  an  immaterial  circumstance,"  the  obvious  theory,  and,  as  we  deem 
it,  the  correct  one,  being  that  one  lawfully  holding  &om  the  actual 
owner  the  possession  and  right  to  operate  the  machine  is  to  be  deemed, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  statute,  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Appellant  contends  that  this  point  was  not  squarely  involved  or 
necessarily  decided  in  Church  v.  Garrison,  but  that,  if  it  was,  that  case 
should  be  overruled.  But,  as  we  read  that  ca«e,  it  was  the  exact  and 
only  question  in  the  case,  and  was  necessary  to  its  determination ;  and 
we  find  nothing  in  the  reasoning  or  authorities  presented  by  appellant 
which  tends  to  shake  our  conviction  in  the  correctness  of  the  views 
there  expressed,  and,  upon  the  authority  of  that  case,  the  judgment 
herein  must  be  affirmed.    It  is  so  ordered. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute— Mine  Eegulations — State  v. 
MurliUy  38  Southwestern  Reporter ^  page  923, — An  information  filed  in 
the  circuit  court  of  Macon  County,  Mo.,  against  W.  E.  Murlin,  for  vio- 
lating the  statute  regulating  the  operation  of  mines,  was  quashed,  and 
the  State  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court  ren- 
dered its  decision  February  2,  1897,  and  reversed  the  action  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  following,  which  is  quoted  ft'om  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
delivered  by  Judge  Gantt,  sufficiently  sets  forth  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  the  reasons  for  the  decision : 

The  act  which  defendant  is  charged  with  violating  was  approved 
April  11, 1895.  It  provides  that  **in  all  dry  and  dusty  coal  mines  dis- 
charging light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  or  mines  where  the  coal  is 
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lasted  off  of  the  solid,  shot-firers  must  be  employed  to  fire  all  shots 
Pter  the  employees  and  other  persons  have  retired  from  the  mine."  It 
1  further  provided  that  "any  agent,  owner,  or  operator  of  any  coal 
line  in  this  State,  violating  the  provisions  of  the  section  of  which  the 
^regoing  provision  is  a  part,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
ad  for  each  offense,  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  or 
lore  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
3t  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
ad  imprisonment." 

The  manifest  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  the  protection  of  the  lives 
r  coal  miners  who  work  in  mines  in  which  giant  or  blasting  powder  is 
»ed  to  dislodge  the  coal  from  its  natural  bed.  It  is  only  in  mines 
hich  are  operated  by  blasting  coal  off  of  the  solid  that  the  duty  is 
ijoined  upon  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  operating  such  mine,  of 
nploying  shot-firers  to  fire  all  shots,  and  requiring  that  such  blasts 
lall  be  made  by  the  shot-firers  after  the  other  miners  and  operatives 
3kve  retired  from  the  mines.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  neces- 
ty  of  establishing  police  regulations  for  the  working  of  coal  mines, 
L  order  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  therein. 
If  the  legislature  can  regulate  the  harmless  business  of  the  citizen, 
1  the  ground  that  possible  fraud  may  be  perpetrated,  surely  there 
m  be  no  hesitation  in  holding  that  a  regulation  requiring  mine 
svners,  who  operate  mines  in  which  the  dangerous  agency  of  blasting 
owder  is  used,  to  so  use  and  handle  the  powder  as  to  protect  the 
ves  and  insure  the  safety  of  their  miners,  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
xercise  of  the  police  power,  and  within  the  well-recognized  scope  of 
igislation.  One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  people  of  this  Common 
wealth,  in  establishing  a  legislative  department  of  our  State  govern- 
aent,  was  to  devise  ways  and  rules  to  conserve  the  health  and  lives  of 
ts  people.  The  constitution  lays  down  certain  great  and  fVindamental 
>riuciples,  according  to  which  the  legislature  is  to  govern,  but  it  com- 
nits  to  the  legislature  the  right  and  daty  of  formulating  all  auxiliary 
niles  to  effectuate  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  it  would  be 
lard  to  conceive  of  a.  more  necessary  and  beneficial  exercise  of  its  power 
ban  it  has  shown  in  prescribing  rules  for  that  class  of  laborers  whose 
luties  so  constantly  expose  them  to  great  perils.  It  is  in  no  sense 
[nreasonable  or  oppressive.  As  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  legisla- 
ion,  we  can  not  doubt  its  constitutionality. 
In  no  sense  can  it  be  said  that  this  aet  deprives  the  mine  owner  of  his 
*'oi)erty  without  due  process  of  law.  It  simply  enjoins  upon  him  that 
3  80  use  his  property  as  not  to  injure  another,  and  that  time-honored 
>^sim  prohibits  one  from  permittmg  his  servants  and  employees  to  so 
^niean  themselves  in  his  service  as  to  endanger  the  lives  and  health 
^  their  coemployees  and  other  persons.  The  statute  is  wise  in  its  pur- 
^Bes,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  plain 
^d  obvious  provisions.  The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed 
f^d  the  cause  remanded,  to  be  proceeded  with  in  accordance  with  the 
^^ws  herein  expressed. 


CJONSTITUTIONAIilTY  OF  STATUTE— WAGES  PREFERRED — OkoSOn 

'  ^l,  V.  Tacoma  Hotel  Company  et  al.j  47  Pticific  Reporter,  page  894. — 
^^  action  was  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Pierce  County,  Wash., 
*y  Mary  Gleason  and  others  against  the  Tacoma  Hotel  Company  to 
^orce  their  claims  for  wages.    A  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of 


< 
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the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  February  5,  1897,  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  superior  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Gordon, 
and  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  shows  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
the  principal  question  decided  by  the  court: 

In  March,  1896,  the  sheriff  of  Pierce  County,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
an  execution  issued  out  of  the  superior  court  of  said  county  upon  a 
judgment  rendered  therein  in  favor  of  the  appellant,  Wingate,  as 
receiver  of  the  Merchants'  Kational  Bank,  against  the  Tacoma  Hotel 
Company,  levied  upon  certain  personal  property  of  said  company,  and 
advertised  the  same  to  be  sold  on  the  27th  of  March,  189G.  Prior  to 
said  sale,  namely,  on  March  26,  the  respondents — being  servants,  clerks, 
and  laborers  having  claims  against  the  judgment  debtor  for  labor  per- 
formed and  services  rendered — gave  separate  notices  of  their  respective 
claims,  duly  verified,  to  the  said  sheriff  and  to  the  appellant,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3124,  1  HUPs  Code  (sec.  1974,  Code  1881), 
which  section  is  as  follows: 

^'  In  cases  of  executions,  attachments,  and  writs  of  similar  nature, 
issued  against  any  person,  except  for  claims  for  labor  done,  any  miners, 
mechanics,  salesmen,  servants,  clerks,  and  laborers  who  have  claims 
against  the  defendant  for  labor  done,  may  give  notice  of  th^r  claims 
and  the  amount  thereof,  sworn  to  by  the  person  making  the  claim,  to 
the  auditor  and  the  officer  executing  either  of  such  writs  at  any  time 
before  the  actual  sal6  of  property  levied  on;  and  unless  such  claim  is 
disputed  by  the  debtor  or  a  creditor,  such  officer  must  pay  to  such  per- 
son, out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  the  amount  each  is  entitled  to 
receive  for  services  rendered  within  sixty  days  next  preceding  the  levy 
of  the  writ,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  If  any  or  all  the  claims 
so  presented  and  claiming  preference  under  this  title  arc  disputed  by 
either  the  debtor  or  a  creditor,  the  person  presenting  the  same  must 
commence  an  action  within  ten  days  from  [for]  the  recovery  thereof, 
and  must  prosecute  his  action  with  duo  diligence,  or  be  forever  barred 
from  any  claim  of  priority  of  payment  thereofj  and  the  officer  shall 
retain  possession  of  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  as  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  such  claim,  until  the  determination  of  such  action; 
and  in  case  judgment  be  had  for  the  claim  or  any  part  thereof,  carrying 
costs,  the  costs  taxable  therein  shall  likewise  be  a  preferred  claim,  with 
the  same  rank  as  the  original  claim." 

Appellant  assigns  as  error  the  order  of  the  court  in  overruling  the 
demurrer  to  the  complaint.  He  contends  that  the  provisions  of  section 
3124,  above  set  out,  are  repugnant  to  the  fifth  amendment  and  section 
1  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  TJnited  States, 
and  also  to  section  3  of  article  1  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, providing  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.'^  The  ground  upon  which  this 
contention  proceeds  is  that  the  section  in  question  permits  the  taking 
of  the  debtor's  property  without  notice  or  process  directed  to  him. 
The  purpose  of  the  statute  was  to  give  the  persons  therein  mentioned, 
who  by  their  labor  had  contribut<»d  to  the  property  of  the  debtor,  a 
preference  over  general  creditors,  and  to  afford  a  speedy  and  inexpensive 
method  by  which  their  claims  for  such  labor  might  be  enforcwl.  By 
requiring  the  claimant  to  establish  his  claim  in  court  at  the  instance  of 
either  the  debtor  or  creditor,  and  affording  all  parties  an  opportunity 
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be  beard,  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  parties  are  preserved,  and 
ie  act  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  deprives  one  of  his  property 
IthoBt  dne  process  of  Islw. 
Another  objectiion  which  is  lurged  to  this  act  is  that  it  gives  to  persons 

*  a  particular  class  a  lien  upon  property  which  they  have  not  helped 

•  coiistructt  and  in  this  respect  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of 
to  laws,  and  amounts  to  a  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process 
'  law.  No  authority  has  been  cited  in  support  of  this  position.  Ques- 
ous  of  mere  legislative  policy  do  not  concern  the  courts,  and  we  are 
>t  satisfied  that  the  act  contravenes  any  constitutional  right.  Per- 
iviug  no  eerorin  the  record,  the  judgment  and  decree  wiU  be  affirmed. 


EiTPLOYERS^  Liability — Constbuction  of  Statute — Laughran 
Mr&weTy.  21  Southern  Reporter ^  page  415. — Action  was  bronght  by 
unes  J.  Laughraa  iu  the  eiccait  court  of  Jeffi^son  County/  Ala., 
ramst  William  P..  Brewer,  to  recover  damages  for  p^sonal  injuries 
curred  while  in  the  employ  of  said  Brewer.  The  plaintiflPs  declaration 
mtained  several  counts,  which  alleged  that  his  injury  was  sustained 
Y  reason  of  the  negligence  of  an  engineer  employed  by  the  defendant 
L  failing  to  let  an  engine  stand  still  after  being  stopped  until  he  had 
seeived  the  proper  signal  to  start  said  engine  again,  as,  by  the  rules 
ml  regulations  of  his  emi)loyer,  he  was  required  to  do.  The  allega- 
ons  were  intended  to  bring  the  case  under  subdivision  4  of  section 
500  of  the  Cede  of  Alabama,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  2590.  When  a  personal  injury  is  received  by  a  servant  or 
anployee  in  the  service  or  business  of  the  master  or  employer,  the 
aaster  or  employer  is  liable  to  answer  in  damages  to  such  servant  or 
smployee  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  and  not  eng^aged  in  such  service  or 
nnployment,  in  the  cases  folio wiug: 

4,  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of 
i»y  person  in  tbe  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer, 
fono  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regulations  or  by-laws  of 
he  master  or  employer,  or  in  obedience  to  particular  instructions  given 
y  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  master  or  employer 
»  that  behalf. 

The  defendant  filed  demurrers  to  the  counts  above  mentioned,  on  the 
^ound  that  they  did  not  set  out  a  case  which  would  come  under  the 
'Ction  above  given,  and  the  superior  court  sustained  them  and  gave 
'figment  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  then  appealed  the  case  to 
^o  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  February 
1897,  and  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Haralson, 
^<l  the  following,  which  sets  out  the  reasons  for  the  decision  on  the 
^int  above  described,  is  quoted  therefrom : 

Tlie  fourtht  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  counts  of  the  complaint  were 
^anied  confessedly  under  subdivision  4  of   said   section  2590.    At 
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common  law  the  rule  was  that  for  injaries  proceeding  from  the  personal 
fault  or  negligence  of  tbe  master  he  was  under  the  same  liability  to  his 
servants  as  to  third  persons  toward  whom  he  sustained  no  special 
relations;  but  he  was  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence 
or  fault  of  other  servants  in  the  same  employment,  if  the  master  had 
not  been  negligent  in  the  employment  of  incompetent  persons.  The 
risks  incident  to  the  common  employment  each  servant  was  presumed 
to  have  contemplated  when  he  entered  the  service. 

The  foregoing  principle  as  to  the  employer's  liability  still  prevails  in 
this  State,  and  he  is  not  and  can  not  be  made  liable,  under  the  employ- 
er's liability  act  (section  2590  above),  unless  the  case  falls  within  one  of 
the  categories  named  in  the  five  subdivisions  of  the  said  act.  In  each 
of  these  counts  the  negligence  complained  of  was  that  of  a  fellow- 
servant  of  the  plaintiff,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  admitted  and  insisted 
that  the  said  counts  are  drawn  and  are  good  under  subdivision  4  of 
said  section  of  the  Code.  The  provisions  of  said  subdivision  are,  in 
substance,  that  the  act  or  omission  of  the  employee  complained  of  must 
be  ddhe  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  master.  In  other 
words,  when  the  master  commands  or  instructs,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  of  himself,  or  in  obedience  to  particular  instructions 
given  by  any  person  delegated  by  him,  with  his  authority  in  that 
behalf,  and  an  employee  obeys  and  carries  out  such  commands  or 
instructions  and  injury  is  done  thereby  to  a  fellow-employee,  the  mas- 
ter is  liable.  The  statute  has  reference,  by  its  terms,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  master  and  makes  him  responsible  for  them,  and  when  he 
commands  that  an  act  be  done  or  omitted  to  be  done,  and  the  servant 
obeys  in  doing  the  thing  commanded  to  be  done,  or  in  omitting  to  do 
what  he  was  ordered  not  to  do,  his  obedience  in  either  case  is  the  act 
of  the  master^  and  if  injury  results  he  is  liable;  but  if  the  servant 
disobeys  the  instructions  so  given  him  by  doing  something  else  that 
he  was  not  instructed  to  do,  or  omits  to  obey  instructions  at  all,  and 
injury  to  his  fellow- servant  is  the  result,  it  is  not  the  act  or  command 
of  the  employer  that  caused  the  injury,  but  the  disobedience  of  the 
employee,  and  the  master  is  not  liable.  He  stands  in  such  a  case  as  he 
stood,  and  is  liable,  if  at  all,  at  common  law,  unaffected  by  the  employ- 
er's liability  act.  In  each  of  these  founts  the. averment  is,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  disobedience  of  the  fellow- 
servant  of  the  rule  of  the  master,  exactly  opposite  to  the  requirements 
of  the  statute  to  render  him  liable  thereunder.  Neither  count  states 
any  cause  of  action  under  said  subdivision  4,  section  2590,  Code.  We 
find  no  error  in  the  rulings  of  the  court  prejudicial  to  plaintiff',  and  its 
ludgment  is  af&rmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Negligbnob — BorcJc  v.  Michigan  BoU 
and  Nut  WorkSy  69  Northwestern  Reporter^  page  254. — The  plaintiff 
Borck,  a  boy  of  12^  years  of  age,  was  injured  by  falling  into  the  cog- 
wheels of  a  machine  used  by  the  defendant  company  in  its  shops. 
Said  cogwheels  were  not  guarded.  Suit  was  brought  by  Borck  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  against  the  Michigan  Bolt  and 
Nut  Works  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  while  in  the 
employ  of  said  company.  Judgment  was  rendered  against  him,  and  he 
brought  the  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  writ  of  error. 
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Said  court  rendered  its  decision  December  9, 1896,  and  sustained  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  JJong, 
and  the  more  important  points  discussed  by  him  appear  below  in  his 
language: 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  defendant  had  failed  to  comply  with 
section  1997,  c.  6,  3  How.  Ann.  St  [sec.  5  of  act  No.  265,  acts  of  1889], 
which  provides  that  ^'all  gearing  and  belting  shall  be  provided  with 
proper  safeguards."  It  is  contended  by  counsel  for  defendant  that  this 
was  no  violation  of  the  statute,  inasmuch  as  it  is^provided  by  section 
1997,  c.  7,  3  How.  Ann.  St.  fsec.  6  of  act  No.  265,  acts  of  1889],  that: 
iijf  •  •  •  the  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  elevators,  and  machinery 
in  the  shops  and  factories  are  located  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  employees 
and  not  sufficiently  guarded,  ♦  ♦  •  after  due  notice  of  such  defect 
said  proprietors  or  agents  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act."  It  IS  claimed  that "  after  due  notice  of  such  defect" 
means  the  notice  to  be  given  by  the  inspector  mentioned  in  section  5  of 
the  act  [sec.  1997,  c.  6,  above].  We  think  this  was  the  notice  required. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  any  such  notice  was  given. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  further  contends  that  the  defendant  was  guilty 
of  negligence  in  not  furnishing  the  plaintiff  a  safe  place  to  work;  that 
the  plaintiff  was  too  immature  in  intellect  to  appreciate  the  dangers  of 
the  place,  and  in  putting  him  there,  and  not  instructing  him  in  regard 
to  the  danger,  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence.  The  court  below 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  plaintiff,  when  he  entered  the  defendant's 
employ,  saw  and  knew  the  danger  of  getting  into  the  cogwheels,  and 
therefore  assumed  the  risks  of  the  employment.  In  this  we  think  the 
court  was  correct.  We  think  the  court  below  properly  directed  the  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  defendant.    The  judgment  must  be  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Kailroab  Companies — Canon  v.  Chi- 
cago^ Milwaukee  and  8t,  Paul  By,  Co,y  70  Northwestern  Reporter,  page 
755, — The  plaintiff  brought  action  against  the  above-named  railroad 
eompany  in  the  district  court  of  Palo  Alto  County,  Iowa,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  intestate,  one  Canon,  caused,  as  alleged, 
by  the  negligence  of  said  railroad  company.  Said  Canon  was  a  car 
inspector  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company,  and  while  between 
two  cars,  inspecting  the  same,  he  was  killed  as  a  result  of  other  cars 
being  kicked  back  upon  the  cars  where  he  was  employed,  moving  said 
cars  12  to  16  feet,  throwing  him  down  and  running  over  him.  After 
the  evidence  had  been  heard  in  the  district  court  the  defendant  com- 
pany made  a  motion  for  a  verdict  in  its  favor,  for  the  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  case  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  section  1307 
of  the  Code  of  Iowa.  The  court  sustained  the  motion,  and  a  verdict 
was  returned  for  the  defendant,  upon  which  judgment  was  entered. 
The  plaintiff  api)ealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  court  rendered  its  decision  April  10, 1897,  holding  that  a  car 
inspector  required  to  go  between  and  under  cars  is  exposed  to  hazards 
1369— No.  12 7 
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peculiar  to  the  operation  of  a  railroad,  witbin  section  1307  of  the  Code, 
making  railroad  companies  liable  to  their  employees  for  the  negligence 
of  fellow-servants;  and  that  recovery  can  be  had  for  the  death  of  an 
inspector  killed  by  the  negligent  running  of  cars  against  the  train 
under  which  he  was  working,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Kinne: 

The  controlling  question  in  the  case  is  whether  the  employment  of 
plaintiffs  intestate  was  such  as  to  bring  him  within  the  provisions  of 
Code,  section  1307.  That  section  provides  that  *^  every  corporation  oper- 
ating a  railway  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  person, 
including  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
of  agents,  or  by  any  mismanagement  of  the  engineers  or  other  employees 
of  the  corporation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  willful  wrongs,  whether  of 
commission  or  omission  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  employees, 
when  such  wrongs  are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  oper- 
ation of  any  railway,  on  or  about  which  they  shall  be  employed." 
Counsel  for  appellee  contend  that,  in  view  of  the  custom  as  shown  by 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  employment  of  plaintiff's  intestate  "did 
not  contemplate  the  hazards  of  moving  cars  or  trains  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  work  of  inspection,"  and  that,  by  permitting  the  cars  to 
be  taken  from  the  train  before  he  had  finished  inspecting  the  whole 
train,  he  thereby  waived  the  safety  which  the  custom  and  rules  afforded, 
and  thus  placed  himself  within  reach  of  hazards  not  contemplated  by 
his  employment,  and  therefore  the  jnotection  of  the  statute  is  not  avail- 
able in  his  case.  Stated  in  another  way,  appellee's  theory  is  that,  under 
the  custom  of  the  company,  cars  were  to  be  inspected  when  at  rest  and 
not  moving,  and,  as  his  work  was  to  be  done  under  such  conditions,  he 
was  not  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  moving  cars. 

Clearly  tbe  duty  of  car  inspector,  which  requires  the  employee  to  go 
under  and  between  cars,  exposes  him  to  the  hazards  peculiar  to  the 
business  of  using  and  operating  railroads.  It  matters  not  that  it  may 
be  contemplated  by  the  custom  in  force  that  cars  shall  remain  abso- 
lutely at  rest  while  such  duty  is  being  performed.  He  is,  nevertheless, 
exposed  to  the  perils  and  hazards  which  may  result  from  a  movement  of 
the  cars  in  violation  of  such  custom.  His  injury  in  this  case  was  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  road,  by  the  movement  of  trains  or  cars  thereon, 
and  his  work  constantly  exposed  him  to  just  such  perils  and  dangers 
as  are  incident  to  the  movement  of  cars.  The  claim  that  he,  by  i>er- 
mitting  the  yard  master  to  take  out  the  four  cars,  voluntarily  went  out- 
side of  his  employment,  and  threw  aside  the  protection  which  had  been 
placed  around  him  for  his  safety,  is  not  well  founded.  The  applicability 
of  this  section  is  not  to  be  determined,  as  counsel  seems  to  think,  by 
the  fact,  if  such  it  be,  that  the  employment  of  Canon  did  not  contem- 
plate the  hazards  of  moving  trains  or  cars  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  contemplation  at  all,  but  a  question  of 
whether  in  fact  he  was,  Avhile  engaged  in  his  work,  exposed  to  the  perils 
and  hazards  incident  to  the  movement  of  cars  or  trains.  That  he  was 
so  exposed,  no  matter  what  the  parties  might  have  contemplated,  is  too 
plain  to  admit  of  argument.  The  court  below  erred  in  sustaining  the 
motion  to  direct  a  verdict.    Reversed. 
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Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Ean  r.  Chicago^ 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  By,  Co.^  69  Northwestern  Reporter^  page  907. — 
Suit  was  brought  in  tlie  superior  court  of  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  by 
Alice  Ean,  executrix  of  George  Ean,  deceased,  against  the  railway 
company  above  named,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  the  said 
George  Ean,  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
employees  of  said  company  while  he  was  in  its  employ.  The  plaintiflTs 
complaint  stated  in  substance  that  when  the  accident  occurred  the 
deceased  was  at  work  in  the  company's  freight  hoyse  as  a  freight  han- 
dler. He  was  ordered  to  help  move  a  car,  and  went  between  the  cars, 
uncoupled  the  one  to  be  moved;  and,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, commenced  pushing  it  to  its  destination,  when,  without  any 
warning  of  any  kind,  an  engine  with  cars  attached  came  along  and 
struck  the  string  of  cars  from  which  he  had  just  uncoupled  the  car  to 
be  pushed  away  and  forced  said  cars  upon  and  over  him,  crushing  his 
arm  and  leg  and  side,  causing  injury  from  which  he  died  five  days 
thereafter.  The  defendant  company  demurred  to  the  complaint,  alleg- 
ing that  the  facts  above  stated  did  not  constitute  a  cause  of  action,  and 
the  superior  court  sustained  said  demurrer,  dismissed  the  complaint, 
and  entered  judgment  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  theti  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Btate,  which  rendered  its  decision 
January  12,  1807,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  Said 
decision  was  made,  however,  upon  a  technicality,  based  upon  the  form 
of  the  plaintiflTs  complaint,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  the  supreme 
court  decided  that  two  particular  statutes,  the  applicability  of  which 
to  the  ease  was  denied  by  the  superior  court,  did  apply. 

Chapter  220,  acts  of  1893,  one  of  the  statutes  above  referred  to,  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  this  case,  is  quoted  below: 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  or  railway  company  operating  any  rail- 
road or  railway,  the  line  of  which  shall  be  in  whole  or  in  part  within 
this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  within  this  State 
by  any  employee  of  such  company,  without  contributory  negligence  on 
his  psurt;  •  ♦  ♦  second,  or  while  any  such  employee  is  so  engaged  in 
operating,  running,  riding  upon,  or  switching  passenger  or  freight  or 
other  trains,  engines,  or  cars,  and  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  as  such  employee,  and  which  such  injury  shall  have  been 
caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  any  other  employee,  officer, 
or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  discharge  of,  or  for  failure  to  discharge, 
his  duties  as  such. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Marshall, 
and,  in  the  part  of  the  same  which  is  given  below,  the  other  statute, 
above  referred  to,  is  quoted.     The  following  is  quoted  from  said  opinion : 

It  does  not  appear  upon  what  ground  the  learned  judge  of  the 
superior  court  sustained  the  demurrer,  but  from  the  briefs  of  counsel 
we  assume  that  his  decision  was  based  upon  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  the  deceased  was  not  an  employee  entitled  to  thebeneiitsof  chap- 
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ter220,  Laws  of  1893.  Tliat  act  received  consideration  in  Smith  v. 
Eailway  Co.,  91  Wis.,  503;  65  N.  W.,  183  [see  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  No.  4,  p.  436],  and  no  good  reason  appears  to  change 
in  any  way  the  conclasion  there  reached.  It  was  there  said,  in 
effect,  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  act  applicable  to  this  question, 
that  ^'  the  legislative  idea  plainly  was  to  give  a  right  of  action  to 
employees  engaged  in  operating  and  moving  trains,  engines,  and  cars 
while  actually  so  engaged,  and  the  words  used  to  express  such  idea 
are  too  plain  to  leave  room  for  resort  to  the  rules  for  judicial  construc- 
tion to  determine  their  meaning."  The  test  in  any  given  case  is,  Was  the 
person  injured  employed  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  railway  service 
covered  by  the  act  at  the  time  of  the  injury?  If  so,  he  is  entitled  to 
its  benefits,  whether  such  service  was  the  principal  kind  of  work  to  be 
performed  by  him  under  his  contract  of  employment,  or  a  mere  incident 
to  his  general  duties.  As  in  a  case  where  an  employee  is  injured  by 
the  negligence  of  another  whose  general  employment  is  that  of  a  vice- 
principal,  and  such  other  is  temporarily  doing  the  work  of  an  employee, 
the  right  of  the  injured  party  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  service 
in  which  such  other  is  engaged  at  the  time  of  snch  injury;  so  here, 
whether  the  deceased,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  act  in  question  depends  wholly  upon  whether  he  was 
doing  the  kind  of  service  specified  in  the  act  at  the  time  of  the  injury. 
If  he  was,  whether  such  service  required  him  to  assist  in  running  the 
car  a  distance  of  three  car  lengths  or  a  greater  distance,  or  whether  by 
the  power  ot'  a  locomotive,  or  by  some  other  means,  makes«no  difference. 
While  actually  engaged  in  moving  the  car  he  was  within  the  extraor- 
dinary perils  which  the  act  was  designed  to  protect  employees  against 
The  conclusion  of  the  trial  court  to  the  contrary  can  not  be  sustained. 
It  was  further  held  that  even  if  the  deceased  would  have  been 
entitled  to  recover  of  the  defendant  had  he  lived,  section  4255  Rev.  Stat., 
has  no  application  to  such  a  case;  hence  no  cause  of  action  is  stated  in 
the  complaint  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Clearly,  the  right  of  action 
in  favor  of  the  deceased  was  lost  by  his  death,  and  a^  there  is  no  statute 
giving  a  right  of  action  to  the  personal  representatives,  except  section 
4255,  Kev.  Stat.,  unless  that  applies  the  complaint  is  fatally  defective. 
Such  section  is  as  follows:  ^^  Whenever  the  death  of  a  i)erson  shall  be 
caused  by  a  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default,  and  the  act,  neglect,  or 
default  is  such  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  have  entitled  the 
party  injured  to  maintain  an  action  and  recover  damages  in  respect 
thereof,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  who,  or  the  corpo- 
ration which,  would  have  been  liable  if  death  had  not  ensued,  shall 
be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the 
person  injured,"  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statute  says  that 
'*  in  every  such  case  the  person  who,  or  the  corporation  which,  would 
have  been  liable  if  death  had  not  ensued  shall  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  person  injured."  To 
be  sure,  the  rule  of  strict  construction  should  apply,  as  the  act  is  in 
derogation  of  the  common  law,  if  the  language  is  open  to  construction; 
but  in  our  judgment  it  is  not.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  terms 
or  the  spirit  of  the  act  from  which  the  court  can  say  the  legislative 
idea  was  to  confine  its  effect  to  rights  of  action  in  favor  of  injured  per- 
sons, as  the  law  existed  on  the  subject  at  the  time  section  4255  was 
passed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  too  plain  to  be  open  to  serious  dis- 
cussion that  the  legislative  intent  was  to  give  a  right  of  action  to  the 
personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  person  in  all  cases  where  such 
person  would  be  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  his  injury  if  death  had 
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not  ensued.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  resolve  reasonable 
doubts  in  favor  of  the  restrictive  effect  of  an  act  thai  is  in  derogation 
of  the  common  law,  it  would  be  going  beyond  judicial  functions  to 
put  restrictive  words  into  a  law  by  judicial  construction.  We  hold 
that  section  4255  applies  t'O  this  case,  and  that  the  ruling  of  the  trial 
court  to  the  contrary  can  not  be  sustained. 


Employers'  Liability — Retention  of  Incompetent  Fore- 
man— Mattheics  r.  Bullj  47  Paciftc  Reporter^  page  773. — This  suit  was 
brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  by  William 
H.  Matthews  against  John  0.  Bull,  jr.,  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
sustained  while  he  was  ia  the  employ  of  said  Bull.  The  facts  in  the 
case  were  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  as  follows:  The  plaintiff, 
Matthews,  was  employed  by  Bull  as  a  common  laborer  to  work  as  one 
of  a  pile-driver  crew  of  which  one  Robert  Astleford  was  foreman.  A 
pile  having  been  put  in  place  to  be  driven,,  the  foreman  directed  the 
plaintiff  to  go  up  the  driver  and  put  a  ring  on  the  top  of  the  pile; 
plaintiff'  started  to  put  the  ring  on  the  pile  and  was  just  pushing  it 
over  with  his  right  hand  when  the.  foreman,  standing  where  he  could 
not  see  the  plaintiff,  and  not  waiting  for  the  customary  signal  from  the 
plaintiff,  signaled  to  the  engineer  to  let  the  hammer  fall,  which  the  engi- 
neer did.  The  hammer  struck  the  plaintiff's  hand  and  crushed  it  so  that 
it  had  to  be  amputated.  The  evidence  also  showed  that  the  foreman  was 
a  careless  and  negligent  man,  constantly  exposing  those  under  him  to 
danger;  that  the  defendant  had  knowledge  of  his  carelessness,  and, 
having  such  knowledge,  retained  him  in  his  employ;  that  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  was  caused  by  the  foreman's  carelessness  or 
negligence,  and  not  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  the  plaintiffl 
Upon  the  above  facts  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
referred  it  to  commissioners  for  a  report.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Matthews,  and  the  supreme  court 
rendered  its  decision,  based  on  said  report,  February  1, 1897,  and  sus- 
tained the  judgment  of  the  superior  court. 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  which  was  prepared  by  Com- 
missioner Belcher,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  supreme  court  as  its 
opinion,  the  following  is  quoted : 

The  duties  which  an  employer  owes  to  his  employees  are  said  to  be 
"  to  furnish  suitable  machinery  and  appliances  by  which  the  service  is 
to  be  performed,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  and  order;  to  exercise 
ordinary  care  in  the  selection  and  retention  of  sufficient  and  competent 
servants  to  properly  conduct  the  business  in  which  the  servant  is 
employed,  and  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  safety  of  employees  as 
will  reasonably  protect  them  against  the  dangers  incident  to  their 
employment.  The  performance  of  these  duties  can  not  be  shifted  by 
it  to  a  servant,  so  as  to  avoid  responsibility  for  injury  caused  to  another 
servant  by  its  omission ;  nor  is  their  negligent  performance  one  of  the 
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ordinary  risks  of  the  service  impliedly  assumed  by  the  employee  by 
bis  contract  of  employment.^^  (Daves  r.  Pacific  Co.,  98  Cal.,  19;  32  Pac., 
708.) 

The  Civil  Code  provides  tbat  ^^an  employer  must  in  all  cases  indem- 
nify bis  employee  for  losses  caused  by  tbe  former's  want  of  ordinary 
care.''  (Sec.  1971.)  And,  speaking  of  tbis  section,  tbe  court,  in 
Gier  v.  liailway  Co.  (108  Cal.,  133;  41  Pac.,  23),  said:  "Sucb  lack  of 
ordinary  care  may  as  nvell  bo  sbown  by  the  retention  of  an  unfit 
employee  after  knowledge  of  tbe  fact  as  by  a  failure  to  use  due  dili- 
gence at  tbe  time  of  bis  selection,  and  in  either  case  the  liability  of  tbe 
employer  attaches."  And  see  7  Am.  and  Eng.  Enc.  Law,  page  848, 
where  the  general  rule  upon  tbe  subject  is  stated  as  follows :  '^  Although 
an  employer  may  have  used  due  care  and  diligence  in  selecting  bis  ser- 
vants, if  subsequently  be  obtains  knowledge  of  a  servant's  incompe- 
tence or  unfitness  for  bis  position,  and  retains  him  in  bis  employment, 
be  is  liable  to  a  fellow-servant  for  any  injury  resulting  from  such  unfit- 
ness," except  in  cases  where  the  injured  servant  "knew  of  such  incom- 
petence and  made  no  complaint  about  it  to  bis  employer." 

Under  the  law  as  thus  declared,  and  the  faxcts  as  found  by  the  jury, 
the  plaintiff  was  clearly  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  his  injuries. 


Employers'  Liability — Validity  op  Contracts  Making  thb 
Acceptance  of  Benefits  by  Employees  from  Railway  Belief 
Fund  a  Waiver  of  Claims  for  Personal  Injury — Pittsburg^  Cm- 
cinnatiy  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  By.  Co.  v.  Cox^  45  Xortheastem  Reporter^ 
page  641. — Suit  was  brought  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Warren 
County,  Ohio,  by  Charles  C.  Cox  against  the  above-named  railway 
company  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  received  wbilo  in  tbe 
employ  of  said  company  and  due,  as  alleged,  to  negligence  on  its  pai't, 
Tbe  evidence  in  tbe  case  showed  tbe  following  facts:  That  tbe  above- 
named  railroad  company  with  two  others  bad  each  formed  relief  depart- 
ments and  bad  associated  themselves  together  under  one  common 
organization  known  as  the  "Voluntary  Relief  Department  of  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg;"  that  the  object  of  said 
department  was  tbe  establishment  and  management  of  a  fund  known 
as  the  *' relief  fund"  for  the  payment  of  definite  sums  to  employees 
contributing  to  the  same  when  they  should  be  disabled  by  accident  or 
sickness,  etc.;  that  said  fund  was  formed  by  voluntary  contributions 
by  employees,  and  appropriations  when  necessary  to  make  up  any 
deticiency,  by  the  several  railway  companies;  tbat  the  application 
signed  by  an  employee  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  said  relief 
department  contained  the  following  stipulations:  "And  I  agree  that 
the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  said  relief  fund  for  injury  or  death 
shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said  com- 
pany [being  his  employer  company],  arising  from  such  injury  or  death, 
which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I,  or  my  legal  repre- 
sentatives, will  execute  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary 
formally  tg  evidence  such  acquittance;  "  that  the  plaintiff,  Cox,  was  a 
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lember  of  said  relief  department,  and  that  after  lie  was  injured  lie 
Bceived  benefits  from  the  relief  fund.  This  latter  fact,  together  with 
he  stipulation  above  quoted  in  his  application  for  membership,  was  set 
J)  as  a  defense  by  the  railway  company  as  defendant,  and  a  judgment 
ras  rendered  for  said  defendant.  The  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to 
he  circuit  court  of  Warren  County,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  the 
iidgment  of  the  court  of  common  i^leas  was  reversed.  The  defendant 
hen  carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
rhich  court  rendered  its  decision  December  15,  189G,  reversed  the 
idgment  of  the  circuit  court  and  affirmed  that  of  the  court  of  common 
leas. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Spear,  and 
he  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  ruling  of  the  common  pleas  on  the  demurrer  is  assailed  on  the 
round  that  the  contract  set  up  is  invalid  because  (1)  it  is  prohibited 
y  the  act  of  April  2, 1890  (87  Ohio  Laws,  149),  "for  the  protection  and 
elief  of  railroad  employees,"  etc. ;  (2)  because  it  is  against  public  policy; 
3)  for  want  of  mutuality;  and  (4)  for  want  of  consideration  moving 
roni  the  company  to  Cox  for  the  agreement  to  release  claims  for 
iamages.  In  supi)ort  of  the  second  defense,  it  is  insisted  that  the  act 
f  April  2,  1890,  as  to  the  clauses  referred  to,  is  unconstitutional, 
because  it  strikes  down  the  voluntary  right  to  contract;  that  the  con- 
ract  is  not,  in  fact,  against  public  policy,  whether  declared  so  by  the 
tatute  or  not,  and  that  the  mutual  beneficial  stipulations  and  aver- 
aents  of  fact  abundantly  show  both  mutuality  and  consideration. 

1.  It  would  be  a  needless  waste  of  effort  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
[uestion  propounded,  unless,  upon  an  examination  of  the  contract 
ind  the  statute,  it  shall  be  found  that  such  a  contract  is  among 
hose  forbidden.  First,  therefore,  we  give  attention  to  that  inquiry. 
i?he  part  of  the  statute  to  which  attention  is  directed  is  the  follow- 
ug:  "And  no  railroad  company,  insurance  society,  or  other  person 
hall  demand,  accei)t,  require,  or  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement, 
tipulation  with  any  person  about  to  enter,  or  in  the  employ  of  any 
ailroad  company  whereby  such  i)erson  stipulates  or  agrees  to  sur- 
ender  or  w.aive  any  right  to  damages  against  any  railroad  company, 
hereafter  arising  for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  whereby  he  agrees 
o  surrender  or  waive  in  case  he  asserts  the  same,  any  other  right 
fhatsoever."  To  what  sort  of  a  contract  does  this  language  apply! 
t  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  legislature  intended  to  confine  its  action 
a  forbidding  the  making  of  contracts  upon  subjects  in  themselves 
awful,  by  persons  sni  jurisj  to  such  contracts  as  are  inimical  to 
be  State — ^that  is,  against  public  policj^;  for  the  right  to  contract 
9  one  not  given  by  legislation,  but  inherent,  necessarily  involved 
a  the  ownership  of  proi)erty,  and  as  a  i)rimary  prerogative  of  free- 
lorn,  and  we  should  not  construe  the  words  of  an  act  so  as  to  re- 
train this  right  where  the  conflict  with  public  policy  is  not  clear, 
mless  the  language  will  bear  no  other  construction.  As  to  tlie  first 
lause,  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  clearly  api^ears  the  con- 
ract  does  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  inhibition,  for  the  reason 
hat  the  employee  does  not  therein  agree  to  waive  a  right  to  damages 
hereafter  arising  for  personal  injury  or  death.  He  simply  agrees  that 
le  will  elect,  after  the  injury  is  incurred,  which  form  of  recompense  he 
rill  demand.     In  what  essential  does  the  second  clause  difffr  from  the 
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first!  It  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  though  it  should  be  worded,  "or 
whereby,  in  case  he  asserts  his  right  to  sue  the  company  for  personal 
injury  or  death,  he  agrees  to  surrender  or  waive  any  other  right 
whatsoever.''  He  may  not  stipulate  that  in  case  he  sues  the  company 
for  damages  for  personal  injury  he  will  surrender  any  other  right. 
What  here  is  meant  by  the  term  "right?"  Does  it  mean  any  fanciful 
claim  which  an  ingenious  person  may  invent,  or  does  it  mean  a 
tangible  legal  right,  one  resting  on  contract  or  in  tort,  which  would  be 
recognized  and  enforced  by  law  ?  Common  sense  would  say,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  it  means  the  latter.  This  leads  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  character 
of  the  right  which  is  secured  to  an  employee  who  becomes  a  member  of 
the  "voluntary  relief  department"  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
"relief  fund."  If  the  contract  be  valid  it  gives  to  the  member  a  right, 
in  case  of  disability  on  account  of  hurt  or  sickness,  to  receive  certain 
payments  from  the  relief  fund  so  long  as  the  disability  continues;  but, 
as  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  as  a  modification  of 
it,  the  member  must  disclaim  any  right  to  sue  the  company  in  whose 
employ  he  is  for  damages  arising  from  the  injury;  that  is,  the  right 
to  the  benefits  is  not,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  an  absolute  right. 
It  is  at  best  a  contingent  right;  and,  if  this  be  so,  then  it  is  not, 
unless  the  stipulation  is  to  be  overthrown  as  against  public  policy, 
a  legal  right,  after  the  party  has  elected  to  sue  the  company,  which 
the  law  recognizes  and  will  enforce,  for  the  law  will  not  enforce  as 
an  ultimate  right  a  claim  which  rests  upon  a  condition  which  is 
repudiated  by  the  party  making  the  claim.  Perhaps  the  point  would 
be  clearer  if  the  party  had,  without  accepting  benefits,  recovered 
against  the  company  and  then  sought  to  recover  also  the  benefits 
against  the  fund.  No  one  could  possibly  suppose,  in  such  case,  that 
his  right  to  recover  was  absolute,  or  could  in  any  aspect  have  a 
legal  existence  or  become  the  subject  of  a  waiver,  if  the  party's  own 
contract  is  to  be  observed.  This  for  the  reason  that  he  has  no  other 
right  to  surrender  or  waive,  because  the  moment  he  asserts  the  right 
to  sue  the  company  the  other,  which  is  but  a  right  inchoate,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  contract  which  gave  it  existence,  disappears.  And 
if  the  right  is  not  an  absolute  one  in  the  one  case,  how  can  it  be  in  the 
other!  Putting  the  conclusion  in  a  sentence,  the  second  inhibition  is 
not  essentially  difi*erent  from  the  first;  it  is  but  an  extension  of  it.  That 
applies  only  to  waiver  of  a  right  to  damages  arising  from  personal 
Injuries  or  death;  this  extends  to  all  rights  whatsoever.  But  in  any 
case  the  law  contemplates  a  legal  right.  Taking  the  statute  as  a 
whole,  the  contract  inhibited  is  a  contract  which,  by  its  terms,  waives 
the  right  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  while  the  contract  in 
question  does  not  seek  to  waive  a  right  of  action,  but  expressly  reserves 
it,  and  only  gives  to  his  election  of  remedies,  made  after  the  injur}',  the 
effect  of  a  waiver  of  the  other  remedy.  To  deny  such  a  right  would  be 
to  deny  the  right  to  settle  controversies.  Tlie  law  favors  the  exercise 
of  this  right;  it  does  not  disapprove  it.  We  think  the  contract  set  up 
in  the  answer  is  not  fairly  within  the  inhibitory  terms  of  the  act  when 
reasonably  construed;  and  this  conclusion  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute. 

2.  Is  the  contract  itself  against  public  policy!  To  be  so  it  must  in 
some  manner  contravene  public  right  or  the  public  welfare.  It  must 
be  shown  to  have  a  mischievous  tendency  as  regards  the  public.  And 
this  should  clearly  appear.  The  ground  urged  is  that  it  tends  to  make 
the  company  less  careful  in  the  operation  of  its  road;  in  other  words, 
it  encourages  negligence.  And  if  it  be  of  that  character,  then  it  would 
contravene  public  policy  and  be  void,  in  that  it  would  have  a  tendency 
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induce  the  employment  of  men  less  prudent  and  careful,  which 
3uld  tend  to  endanger  the  property  and  lives  of  travelers  as  well  as 

it^  employees.  But  this  claim  arises,  we  think,  from  a  misconcep- 
>n  of  the  contract  in  assuming  that  by  the  contract  the  employee 
leases  some  future  right  of  action  against  the  company.  On  a  pre- 
ous  page  we  have  undertaken  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case;  that 
lere  is  no  waiver  of  any  cause  of  action  which  the  employee  may 
^come  entitled  to,  and  that  it  is  not  the  signing  of  the  contract,  but 
le  acceptance  of  benefits  after  the  accident,  that  constitutes  the  release. 
Hien  that  occurs  he  is  not  stipulating  for  the  future;  he  is  but  settling 
i  the  past.  He  accepts  compensation  for  injury  already  received. 
'  he  is  injured  and  the  company  is  not  liable  (a  condition  which  fol- 
►W8  in  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  accidents  to  employees  on 
nlroads]  he  may  accept  the  benefits;  if  the  company  is  liable  he  may 
ecline  benefits  and  sue.  How  can  this  injuriously  affect  the  public t 
Ve  fail  to  perceive  how  the  contract  in  question  contravenes  any 
iterest  of  the  public. 

3.  Nor  is  the  contract  void  for  want  of  mutuality,  nor  for  lack  of 
onsideration.  Moved  thereto  by  the  stipulations  of  the"  employee 
lembers,  the  company  assumes  .the  obligation  to  take  charge  in  part 
r  the  administration  of  the  association,  to  pay  all  the  operating 
cpenses,  to  take  ijare  of  its  funds,  pay  interest  thereon  and  be  respon- 
ble  for  their  safe-keeping,  and  to  make  appropriations  to  supply  any 
ificiencies.  The  promises  are  both  concurrent  and  obligatory  on  both. 
i>th  promise  and  botli  pay  in  consideration  of  promises  and  payment 
^  the  other,  and  the  fact  that  third  persons  are  interested  does  not 
ipair  the  force  of  the  obligation.  If  these  stipulations  do  not  supply 
naideration,  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  such  as  would;  and,  there 
iiig  express  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  by  both  parties,  the 
-ment  of  mutuality  is  not  wanting. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  contract  set  up  is  not  interdicted  by  the 
itiite,  and  that  it  is  neither  against  public  policy  nor  void  for  want 
mutuality  or  consideration.  Judgment  of  the  circuit  court  reversed 
d  that  of  the  common  pleas  affirmed. 


Exemption  from  Garnishment — Wages— r^dcocfe  et  ah  v.  Smithy 
Southwestern  Reporter,  page  91. — This  was  a  garnishment  proceeding 
'  O.  p.  and  J.  S.  Adcock  against  William  Smith,  defendant,  and  the 
^oxville  Iron  Company,  garnishee.  From  a  judgment  rendered  in  the 
'cuit  court  of  Knox  County,  Tenn.,  holding  that  the  money  sought  to 
I'eached  was  exempt  from  garnishment,  the  plaintiffs  appealed  the 
^^  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  evidence  showed  that 
^ith  worked  for  the  Knoxville  Iron  Company,  boiling  or  puddling 
^^^ ;  that  he  was  paid  $3  per  ton ;  that  he  was  required  to  go  to  work 
^  certain  hour  and  quit  at  a  certain  hour,  and  unless  he  had  com- 
^  with  the  hours  he  would  have  been  discharged;  that  he  worked 
*  the  company  for  $3  per  ton  and  upon  no  other  terms;  that  the  com- 
**y  did  not  hire  puddlers  by  the  day  or  month,  but  by  the  ton  alone, 
^  that  the  company  at  the  time  it  was  garnisheed  owed  him  $10. 
^^ction  2931  of  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  in  effect,  exempts  from  attach- 
^^t,  seizure,  or  execution  $30  of  the  wages  of  every  mechanic  or  other 
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laborer,  and  the  decisiou  of  tlie  circuit  court  above  referred  to  \ras 
based  upon  this  statute. 

The  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  Octobers,  1896,  and  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  Its  opinion  in  the  case  Avas  delivered 
by  Judge  Wilkes,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  used  the  following 
language: 

It  is  insisted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Smith  simply  has  a  contract  to 
puddle  iron,  and  that  he  stands  in  the  same  attitude  as  would  a  man 
"Who  contracts  to  build  a  house  for  $500,  or  any  other  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Smith  received  Lis  pay 
monthly,  on  the  20th  of  each  month;  that  he  was  compelled  to  begin 
and  quit  work  at  a  certain  hour.  And  these  features,  it  is  insisted, 
make  him  a  laborer  for  wages.  We  have  no  decision  of  this  court 
directly  adjudicating  the  question  involved.  We  have  made  search 
among  the  authorities  for  the  holdings  in  other  States.  "Wages-'  are 
defined  to  be  the  compensation  ]>aid  by  the  day,  week,  month,  etc., 
for  the  services  of  laborers  or  other  subordinate  or  menial  employees- 
*' Wages,"  in  the  sense  of  the  exempting  statutes,  are  held  to  be 
such  as  are  earned  by  the  hands  and  labor  of  the  individual  himself, 
and  his  iiimily  under  his  direction,  and  do  not  extend  to  what  he  earns 
as  superintendent  or  master  of  other  laborers  (2  Shinn  Attachm.,  sec 
558).  Perhaps  this  holding  Avill  not  be  questioned,  but  the  point  pre- 
sented is,  does  the  term  "wages"  embrace  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
the  job  or  by  the  amount  performed,  or  is  it  limited  to  cases  where  the 
compensation  is  fixed  by  the  length  of  time  engaged i  In  Shiiin  on 
Attachment  and  Garnishment  it  is  held  that  the  wages  of  a  miner  who 
himself  works  in  a  coal  mine  at  so  much  per  ton  comes  witbin  the 
exemption,  citing  Coal  Co.  v.  Costello,  33  Pa.  St.,  241.  In  Ford  v.  Rail- 
wjiy  Co.,  54  Iowa,  728;  7  K.  W.,  128,  the  court,  among  other  things,  said: 
"The  word  *  wages'  means  the  compensation  paid  to  a  hired  i)erson  for 
his  services.  This  compensation  to  the  laborer  maybe  a  specified  sum 
for  a  given  time  of  service  or  a  fixed  sum  for  a  specified  piece  of  work; 
that  is,  y)ayment  may  be  made  by  the  job.  The  word  *  wages'  does  not 
imi)ly  tiiat  the  compensation  is  to  be  determined  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  time  spent  in  service,  but  it  may  also  bo  determined  by  the  work 
done.    ^  Wages'  means  compensation  estimated  in  either  way." 

Our  own  decisions  hold  that  the  statutes  creating  exemptions  are  to 
be  libecally  construed  in  favor  of  the  debtor  class.  We  are  unable  to 
sec  why  a  laborer  should  be  deprived  of  this  exemption  because  his 
labor  is  compensated  by  the  job  or  by  the  amount  of  work  or  number 
of  articles  finished,  instead  of  by  the  number  of  hours  he  is  employed. 
Ho  is  no  more  an  independent  contractor  when  he  agrees  to  puddle 
iron  at  so  much  per  ton  than  lie  would  be  if  he  were  to  receive  so  much 
l)er  day.  In  either  case  he  is  laboring  with  his  own  hands  for  an 
employer,  and  under  his  direction  and  control  and  superintendence,  and 
he  is  in  no  sense  an  independent  contractor,  working  when  and  how  he 
may  choose.  Our  farmers  employ  laborers  to  i)ick  cotton  for  them  at 
a  certain  rate  per  100  ix)unds,  or  to  cut  wood  at  a  certain  rate  per  cord, 
and  tlie  manufacturer  employs  laborers  to  weave  cloth  at  so  much  per 
yard,  and  the  mine  owner  employs  laborers  to  mine  coal  by  the  ton, 
and  so  on  through  the  various  industries;  and  certainly  in  such  cases 
the  persons  employed  are  "laborers"  working  for  "wages,"  the  amount 
of  which  is  fixed,  not  by  the  time  engaged  but  by  the  results  a<;hieved, 
and  the  law  applies  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  There  is 
no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  cii^cuit  court,  and  it  is  affirmed. 
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ellow-Seevant  Act  of  Arkansas— jfiTan^a*  Ct/y,  Fort  &cott  and 
}phi8  Ry.  Co.  v,  BecJcer^  39  Southwestern  Reporterjpage  358. — Action 
brought  by  William  Becker  against  the  above-named  railway  coni- 
^'  in  the  circuit  court  of  Craighead  County,  Ark.,  to  recover  damages 
personal  injuries  sustainetl  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  said  com- 
y,  and,  as  he  alleged,  due  to  the  negligence  of  George  Bennett,  the 
incer  of  the  locomotive  of  which  Becker  was  the  fireman.  A  judg- 
t  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  company  appealed 
case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
ruary  20,  1897,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court, 
lie  i>rincipal  i)oint  of  the  decision  is  shown  in  the  following,  which 
loted  from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  as  delivered  by  Judge 
tie: 

nd  the  court  refused  to  instruct  the  jury,  at  the  request  of  the 
^udant,  as  follows: 

(16)  That,  without  proof  of  facts  that  would  take  Bennett  and 
ker  out  of  the  rule,  they  were  in  law  fellow- servants;  and  the  bur- 
of  proving  they  were  in  different  departments,  or  that  one  had  the 

erintendency  or  control  of  the  other,  or  were  of  different  grades,  is 
the  plaintiff,  Becker;  and,  unless  he  has  so  shown,  the  defendant 
lid  not  be  liable  for  the  negligence  of  Bennett  in  failing  to  inspect 
step  at  Memphis." 

(17)  The  court  instructs  the  jury  that  if  you  find  from  the  evidence 
t  the  engineer  Bennett,  who  had  charge  of  engine  30  on  the  trip  on 
ich  Becker  was  injured,  was  provided  with  the  necessary  tools  to 
iteu  the  step  in  case  it  got  loose,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  so 
Jten  it,  and  to  examine  the  engine  to  see  if  it  was  safe,  and  failed  to 
so,  then  this  neglect  was  that  of  a  fellow-servant,  for  whose  negli- 
ico  the  defendant  would  not  be  liable." 

^ho  court  erred  in  refusing  instruction  numbered  IG,  which  was  asked 

hy^  the  defendant.    Upon  the  plaintiff  devolved  the  burden  of  prov- 

liis  cause  of  action.    The  fireman  and  engineer  were  in  the  common 

vice  of  the  defendant,  working  together  to  a  common  purpose,  in  the 

le  department,  as  shown  by  the  evidence.    The  presumption  is  they 

re  fellow-servants,  and  it  devolved  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that 

y  were  not  in  order  to  make  the  defendant  liable  to  him  for  the 

wages  he  suffered  from  the  negligence  of  the  engineer.    This  court 

not  take  judicial  notice  of  the  supremacy  or  subordination  of  one  to 

other,  if  any  exist. 

^lio  instruction  numbered  17,  which  was  asked  for  by  the  defendant, 
s  not  accurately  state  the  conditions  upon  which  the  defendant  was 
»vas  not  liable  to  a  fireman  for  damages  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
the  engineer.  If  they  were  fellow- servants,  it  was  not.  The  ques- 
1  is.  Were  they  fellow-servants t  The  decision  of  this  question 
olves  to  some  extent  the  construction  of  the  second  section  of  an 
entitled  "An  act  to  define  who  are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not 
ow-servants,"  approved  February  28,  1893,  which  provides  that  "all 
sons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  such  railway  cor- 
ations,  and  who,  while  so  engaged,  are  working  together  to  a  com- 
1  purpose,  of  same  grade,  neither  of  such  i)ersons  being  intrusted 
such  corporations  with  any  superintendence  or  control  over  their 
3wemployees,  are  fellow-servants  with  each  other:  rrovidedj  That 
hing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  employees 
juch  corporation  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  fellow- servants 
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with  other  employees  of  sach  corporation  engaged  in  any  other  depart- 
ment or  service  of  such  corporation.  Employees  who  do  not  come 
within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  fellow- 
servants." 

As  the  fireman  and  engineer  in  the  case  before  us  were  nnqnestioQ- 
ably  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  the  defendant,  in  the  same 
department,  and  working  together  to  a  common  purpose,  they  were 
fellow-servants,  if  they  were  of  the  same  grade.  The  question,  then, 
for  us  to  decide  is,  what  do  the  words  **of  same  grade"  mean  asased 
in  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  February  28, 1893  f  We  are  relieved  of 
every  difficulty  in  the  decision  of  this  question  by  the  act  itself.  Imme- 
diately following  these  words  are  the  following:  "  Neither  of  such  per- 
sons being  intrusted  by  such  corporations  with  any  superintendence  or 
control  over  their  fellow-employees."  It  seems  to  us  the  latter  wordscan 
serve  no  purpose  unless  it  be  to  explain  the  words  "of  same  grade,' 
which  precede  them.  If  this  was  not  their  purpose  they  were  entirely 
useless  and  without  a  purpose,  for  the  idea  conveyed  by  them  is  already 
expressed  in  the  words  "of  same  grade."  The  words  "of  same  grade,'' 
without  qualification,  may  be  of  broader  signification  and  difficalt  to 
explain.  But  we  think  that  the  words  following  were  intended  to^aod 
do,  explain  what  is  meant  by  them.  In  that  way  we  can  only  give 
to  all  these  words  some  effect,  as  they  were  doubtless  intended  to 
have. 

If,  therefore,  neither  the  fireman  nor  the  engineer  had  8ui)erintendence 
or  control  of  the  other,  they  were  fellow-servants;  otherwise  they  were 
not;  and  if  fellow-servants  the  defendant  is  liable  to  neither  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  other  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  For  the  errors  indicated  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  i» 
reversed  and  the  cause  is  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 


Seamen— Allowance  of  Wages  upon  DiscHABaE  befom 
Beginning  of  Voyage — Clark  et  al.  v.  The  8L  Paulj  77  Federd 
Eeporterj  page  998. — This  was  a  libel  by  Henry  Clark  and  others  against 
the  steamer  St  Paulj  brought  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  to  recover  seamen's  wages.  Said  court 
rendered  its  decision  January  28,  1897,  and  issued  a  decree  in  favor  of 
the  libelants  for  the  amount  claimed. 

The  facts  in  the  case  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  the  decision  are  folly 
set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  District 
Judge  Brown,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1895,  the  libelants  were  shipped  by  the 
master  of  the  steamship  St.  Paul  as  firemen  for  a  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Southampton  and  back,  at  various  rates  of  wages.  Shipping  articles 
were  signed  by  all.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  articles 
the  libelants,  on  the  18th  of  December,  presented  themselves  at  the 
dock  where  the  ship  lay,  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  work.  A  break, 
however,  had  occurred  in  the  main  steam  pipe  leading  to  the  port  engine 
of  the  steamship,  rendering  that  engine  useless,  but  not  interfering  with 
the  working  of  the  starboard  engine,  under  which  the  stean^ship  might 
have  made  the  voyage,  though  much  more  slowly  than  her  customary 
passage.    On  the  18th  the  libelants  were  notified  of  the  accident  to  the 
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steam  pipe  and  that  they  were  not  then  wanted,  bat  were  told  to  present 
themselves  again  on  the  19th,  which  they  did,  and  were  then  told  to 
present  themselves  again  on  the  following  day.  Coming  again  on  the 
20th  they  were  told  that  the  steamship  could  not  be  repaired  in  time  to 
make  her  voyage,  and  they  were  thereupon  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  vessel  and  told  to  apply  to  the  shipping  commissioner  for  their 
wages.  Through  the  shipping  commissioner  they  received  three  days^ 
wages,  protesting,  however,  that  they  were  entitled  to  wages  for  the 
voyage,  and  that  the  receipt  of  three  days'  wages  should  not  prejudice 
any  of  their  rights  or  remedies. 

I  think  the  discharge  of  the  libelants  under  the  circumstances  was 
reasonable  and  justifiable,  and,  except  for  the  statute,  probably  no 
further  wages  or  compensation  could  have  been  recovered  by  them. 
Section  4527  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  however,  provides  as  follows: 

**Any  seaman  who  has  signed  an  agreement  and  is  thereafter  dis- 
charged before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  or  before  one  month's 
wages  are  earned,  without  fault  on  his  part  justifying  his  discharge  and 
without  his  consent,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  master  or 
owner,  in  addition  to  any  wages  he  may  have  earned,  a  sum  equal  in 
amount  to  one  month's  wages  as  compensation,  and  may,  on  adducing 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  court  hearing  the  case  of  having  been 
improperly  discharged,  recover  such  compensation  as  if  it  were  wages 
duly  earned." 

The  claim  presented  is  not  according  to  the  letter  of  the  statute,  i.  e., 
for  a  month's  compensation,  but  only  for  fifteen  days,  the  residue  of 
eighteen  days,  which  is  the  ordinary  period  of  the  voyage  of  the  St 
Paul  out  and  back. 

Several  objections  have  been  raised  to  a  recovery  under  the  above 
statute.  Upon  consideration,  however,  I  must  overrule  them,  upon 
what  I  think  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  statute,  to  make  provision  for 
seamen  who  are  certain  to  suffer  loss  through  a  discharge  without  their 
fault.  The  statute  provides  expressly  for  this  very  case,  viz,  a  dis- 
charge "before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,"  after  an  agreement 
has  been  signed.  The  seamen  in  this  case  had  bound  themselves  from 
the  14th  of  December.  They  had  to  maintain  themselves  from  that 
time  until  the  20th,  and  then,  after  discharge,  they  must  suffer  some 
additional  delay  before  other  employment  could  be  got  by  a  shipment 
for  some  other  voyage. 

The  shipping;  articles  made  a  binding  contract  between  the  seamen 
and  the  ship.  Upon  three  different  days,  in  performance  of  the  con- 
tract, the  seamen  presented  themselves  at  the  ship  to  enter  upon  the 
voyage.  Tbis  was  not  only  a  part  performance  of  the  contract  on  their 
part,  but  they  were  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  master  or 
other  representative  of  the  ship  upon  those  three  different  occasions, 
and  acted  under  and  in  conformity  with  their  orders. 

In  the  case  of  The  Ira  Chaffee  (2  Fed.,  401),  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  then 
district  judge,  says: 

"It  must  now  be  considered  as  settled  that  if  the  ship  enters  upon 
the  performance  of  its  work  or  any  step  has  been  taken  toward  such 
performance,  the  ship  becomes  pledged  to  the  complete  execution  of 
the  contract  and  may  be  proceeded  against  in  rem  for  a  nonperform- 
ance." 

The  repair  of  the  men  to  the  dock  on  three  different  days  after  the 
shipping  articles  were  signed,  and  the  exercise  of  control  over  them  by 
the  master  or  other  representative  of  the  ship,  brings  them  within  this 
rule.    Decree  for  the  libelants  for  the  amounts  claimed,  with  costs. 
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DECISIONS  TJJ^DER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Assumption  op  Risk — Young  r.  Miller, 
45  Northeastern  Reporter ,  page  638. — The  plaintiff,  Young,  was  employed 
by  the  defendant,  Miller,  as  a  general  workman,  a  part  of  his  duty 
being  to  make  the  tools  for  the  other  workmen.  While  defendant's 
engineer  was  at  work  in  the  building  he  left  a  trapdoor  open,  and  the 
plaintiff  fell  through  it  and  was  injured.  The  plaintiff  brought  suit 
in  the  superior  court  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  to  recover  damages, 
and  from  a  ruling  of  said  court  in  favor  of  the  defendant  the  plaintiff 
brought  the  case,  on  exceptions,  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 
Said  court  rendered  its  decision  January  5,  1897,  and  overruled  the 
exceptions  and  sustained  the  action  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Holmes, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

The  plaintiff'  knew  the  permanent  elements  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  He  knew  that  the  trapdoors  were  where  they  were, 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  be  opened  from  time  to  time.  The  doors 
of  themselves  were  not  a  defect,  and  he  took  the  risk  of  them.  The 
only  thing  he  did  not  know  was  the  precise  moment  when  the  doors 
would  be  raised,  but  that  he  could  find  out  if  he  looked.  They  were 
raised,  and  the  accident  happened  during  the  noon  hour,  at  which 
time  the  plaintiff'  was  not  called  on  to  work.  A  majority  of  the  court 
are  of  the  opinion,  although  I  share  the  doubts  of  the  minority,  that 
the  defendant's  duty  did  not  extend  to  giving  notice  or  warning  that 
the  doors  were  open  to  one  who  knew  that  they  were  liable  to  be  so  at 
any  time.    Exceptions  overruled. 


Employees'  Liability — Assumption  of  l^iSK^-Reese  r.  Wheeling 
and  Elm  Grove  R.  R.  Co.,  36  Southeastern  Reporter j  page  204. — Action 
was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Ohio  County,  W.  Ya.,  by  William 
L.  lieese  against  the  railroad  company  above  named  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  was  riding 
in  a  standing  position  on  a  truck  which  was  being  pushed  forward  by 
an  engine  and  that  the  truck,  through  some  defect  either  in  itself 
or  in  the  track,  was  derailed  and  the  plaintiff  was  injured;  that 
the  plaintiff  had  knowledge  of  the  defect  in  the  track,  and  also  that  the 
plaintiff' .had  been  warned  of  the  danger  of  riding  on  said  truck  in  a 
standing  position.  A  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  circuit  court  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company  carried  the  case  on 
writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  the  State.  Said  court 
rendered  its  decision  November  18,  1890,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of 
the  circuit  court.    Its  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  English,  and  from 
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the  syllabus  of  tlie  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted : 

1.  When  a  servant  enters  into  the  employment  of  a  master,  he 
Assumes  all  the  ordinary  hazards  incident  to  the  employment,  whether 
the  employment  be  dangerous  or  otherwise. 

2.  When  a  servant  willfully  encounters  dangers  which  are  known  to 
him,  the  master  is  not  responsible  for  an  injury  occasioned  thereby. 

3.  An  employer  does  not  impliedly  guarantee  the  absolute  safety  of 
his  employees.  In  accepting  an  employment,  the  latter  is  assumed  to 
have  notice  of  all  patent  risks  incidental  thereto,  or  of  which  he  is 
informed,  or  of  which  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  himself;  and  he  is  also 
assumed  to  undertake  to  run  such  risks. 

4.  Where  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  is  being  carried  on  a 
construction  train  to  his  home  from  his  work  by  the  railroad  company, 
without  any  agreement  or  compensation  tberefor,  and  voluntarily 
takes  a  position  standing  on  a  small  truck  which  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  engine,  contrary  to  repeated  warnings  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  train  as  to  the  danger  of  so  doing,  and  he  is  injured  by  reason 
of  the  derailment  of  the  truck,  if  his  riding  in  that  position  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  his  injury,  the  railroad  company  is  not  responsible 
for  his  injuries  thereby  occasioned. 


Employers'  Liability — Duties  of  the  Master — Comhen  v. 
Belleville  Stone  Company  of  New  Jersey,  36  Atlantic  Reported',  page 
473. — Suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  by 
Ann  Comben,  administratrix  of  Robert  Comben,  deceased,  against  the 
above-named  company,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  the  said 
Comben,  caused,  as  alleged,  by  the  negligence  of  said  company  while 
the  deceased  was  in  its  employ.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
defendant  company,  and  the  plaintiff  carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error 
to  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  the  State,  which  court  rendered  its 
decision  January  22, 1897,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Lippincott,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  certain  duties  which  a  master  owes  his  employee 
under  the  common  law  were  defined.  The  syllabus  of  the  opinion  was 
prepared  by  the  court,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

1.  The  duty  of  a  master  toward  a  servant  in  his  employment  is  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  and  skill  to  provide  safe  machinery  and  appli- 
ances for  carrying  on  the  business  for  which  he  employs  the  servant, 
and  in  keeping  such  machinery  and  appliances  in  a  safe  condition  for 
such  use,  including  the  duty  of  making  inspection  and  tests  at  proper 
intervals  while  the  work  progresses,  to  ascertain  if  it  remains  in  such 
safe  condition.  The  master  is  also  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to 
provide  a  safe  place  for  his  servant  to  i)erforni  his  work,  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  care  to  keep  and  maintain  the  place  safe;  and  such 
duty  as  to  machinery,  appliances,  and  place  continues  when  his  servant 
is  changed  from  place  to  place  ui)on  the  work  in  which  he  is  engn^ed 
for  his  master,  when  the  danger  of  such  change  is  not  obvious,  and  the 
servant  is  without  knowledge  of  it,  and  can  not  observe  and  aciiuire 
the  knowledge  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  in  the  employment. 
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Employers'  Liability— Electric  Railway  Companies — Du- 
ties OF  THE  Master — Denver  Tramway  Co.  v.  Crumbaugh,  48  Pacific 
Reporter,  pa^e  503. — ^Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Arap- 
ahoe County,  Colo.,  by  Jennie  Crumbaugh  against  the  above-named 
tramway  company  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Thomas  Crumbaugh,  a  conductor  in  the  employ  of  said  company,  who 
was  killed  by  an  accident  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1892.  Judg- 
ment was  rendered  for  the  x)laiutiff,  and  the  defendant  company  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
January  4, 1897,  and  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  following,  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Hayt,  shows  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  decision : 

From  the  evidence,  as  resolved  by  the  jury,  it  appears  that  the  acci- 
dent occurred  as  follows:  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  Crumbaugh  returned  from  his  regular  run  to  the  end  of  the 
line.    At  the  time  in  question  the  car  of  which  Crumbaugh  was  con- 
ductor was  standing  upon  the  track,  and  he  was  engaged  in  switching 
the  trolley  in  position  to  reverse  the  car  for  the  return  trip.     He  was 
at  the  time  on  the  ground,  and  had  walked  around  the  side  of  the  car 
to  the  end,  and,  at  the  instant  of  the  accident,  was  placing  the  trolley 
upon  the  wire  overhead.    At  this  instant  car  No.  110,  operated  by  the 
same  company,  was  standing  upon  the  track,  preparatory  to  starting 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  route  upon  which  Crumbaugh's  car 
was  to  return,  the  cars  being  then  about  eight  feet  apart.     At  the 
very   instant  when  Crumbaugh's  attention  was  directed   to  placing 
the  trolley  on  the  line  overhead  the  conductor  on  car  No.  110  gave 
the  signal  of  two  bells,  which  indicated  to  the  motoneer  to  go  ahead. 
In  response  to  this  signal  the  motoneer  applied  the  electrical  switch  in 
the  customary  way  to  propel  the  car  forward,  when,  by  reason  of  the 
switch  being  out  of  repair,  the  electricity  operated  in  a  reverse  direc- 
tion, causing  the  car  to  back  down  upon  Crumbaugh  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  putting  the  trolley  on  the  wire  overhead,  and  crushing  him  to 
death  between  the  bumpers  of  the  two  cars.    The  evidence  further 
shows  that  the  electrical  reverse  switch  on  car  No.  110  had  been  out  of 
repair  for  sometime  previous;  that  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  the  car  was  loft  at  the  repair  dhops  of  the  company,  and  the 
persons  then  in  charge  notified  that  both  the  brake  of  this  car  and  also 
the  electric  reverse  switch  were  out  of  repair.    Upon  the  following 
morning,  to  wit,  the  day  of  the  accident,  the  car  was  turned  out  of  these 
shops  with  the  statement  by  the  witness,  Truitt,  that  it  had  been  fally 
repaired,  Truitt  being  at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  the  company  as  car 
repairer.    The  appellant  presents  a  lengthy  argument  to  show  that 
Truitt,  who  had  charge  of  these  repairs,  was  a  coemployee  with  Crum- 
baugh in  the  service  of  the  appellant  company,  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  company  is  not  liable  for  his  neglect  to  properly  repair  the  electri- 
cal appliances  of  this  car,  which  neglect  caused  the  injury  complained 
of.    The  law  is  now  well  settled  in  this  jurisdiction  that  the  duty  of 
the  company  to  furnish  reasonably  safe  machinery,  and  keep  the  same 
in  reasonable  rejiair,  is  a  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  the  company,  the 
performance  of  which  it  can  not  delegate  to  another  so  as  to  relieve 
itself  from  responsibility.     In  the  case  of  Wells  v.  Coe  (9  Colo.,  159;  11 
Pac,  50)  it  is  said:  ^^Agents  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  safe 
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machinery,  or  agents  charged  with  the  daty  of  inspecting  and  keeping 
machinery  and  appliances  in  suitable  repair,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
fellow-servants  with  those  employed  to  labor  in  the  business  wherein 
8uch  machinery  or  appliances  are  used,  or  in  some  cases  even  with 
those  engaged  to  operate  the  same.  The  master  is  liable  for  injuries 
resulting,  without  contributory  negligence,  to  other  servants,  through 
the  ordinary  negligence  of  his  employee  or  agent  thus  charged  with  the 
duty  of  procuring  or  repairing,  whether  such  negligence  be  in  originally 
failing  to  purchase  safe  machinery  or  appliances  or  in  failing  to  keep 
the  same  in  proper  condition  for  use."  There  is  no  contention  in  this 
case  that  Grumbaugh  knew  of  the  defects  in  the  electrical  appliances 
on  car  No.  110,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  facts  or  cir- 
cumstances which  would  indicate  that  he  had  such  knowledge.  When 
this  car  was  run  into  the  repair  shop  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  !Novem- 
ber  the  duty  to  properly  repair  it  was  a  duty  resting  upon  the  company 
and  a  duty  that  it  could  not  delegate  to  others.  The  law  required  at 
the  hands  of  the  company  reasonable  diligence  in  making  the  necessary 
repairs  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  car  did  not  leave  the  shops  for  service 
until  such  repairs  were  actually  made. 

Evidence  was  properly  received  as  to  the  defective  condition  of  the 
car  prior  to  the  day  of  the  accident.  Such  evidence  was  competent  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  company  of  the 
condition  of  the  car.  Finding  no  error  in  the  record,  the  judgment  of 
the  district  court  will  be  af&rmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Fellow-Servant  Act  of  Texas — 
Missouri^  Kansas  and  Texas  By,  Co,  of  Texas  v.  Hines^  40  South- 
western Reporter^  page  152, — Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court 
of  Galveston  County,  Tex.,  by  Olive  Hines  against  the  above-named 
railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  an 
employee  of  said  company.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  civil 
appeals  of  Texas,  which  court  rendered  its  decision  March  24,  1897, 
and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  An  interesting  point 
decided  was  that  the  plaintiff's  husband,  R.  J.  Hines,  was  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  members  of  a  bridge  gang  within  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  "  The  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas,''  chapter  91  of  the  acts  of  1893, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Section  2.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of 
such  railway  corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control  thereofl 
and  who,  while  so  employed,  are  m  the  same  grade  of  employment  ana 
are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  to  a  common  pur- 
pose, neither  of  such  persons  being  intrusted  by  such  corporation, 
receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control  thereof,  with  any  sui)erintend- 
ence  or  control  over  their  fellow-employees,  or  with  the  authority  to 
direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  of  such 
employee,  are  fellow-servants  with  each  other.  •  ♦  •  Employees 
who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered fellow- servants. 

1369— No.  12 8 
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The  opinion  of  the  couii)  of  civil  appeals  was  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  James,  and  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  sufficiently  states 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  above  noted; 

Appellee  is  the  widow  of  R.  J.  Hines,  a  conductor  in  appellant's 
service,  who  was  killed  on  April  11,  1894,  in  the  yards  at  Houston. 
The  train  on  which  he  was  conductor  was  used  in  connection  with  a 
bridge  gang  then  engaged  in  driving  piles  for  bridges  and  loading  and 
unloading  from  the  train  material  for  bridges.  Tbe  bridge  outfit  con- 
sisted of  eight  men,  under  control  of  Foreman  Frank  McNeely.  The 
crew  of  the  train  consisted  of  an  engineer  and  twobrakemen  aud  a  fire- 
man, in  charge  of  the  conductor,  Hines.  The  bridge  gang  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  oi^eration  of  the  train,  and  the  trainmen  haA  nothing  to  do 
with  the  service  for  which  the  bridge  gang  were  employed.  The  latter 
had  loaded  the  cars  with  pine  piling  of  such  length  that  they  required 
two  flat  cars,  aud  were  brought  thus  to  the  yards  at  Houston  aud  placed 
where  they  were  to  be  unloaded.  The  bridge  gang  then  proceeded  to 
unload  them  and  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  remove  the 
stakes  that  had  been  i^laced  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cars  to  keep 
the  piles  in  place,  and  also  to  remove  a  brake  which  was  in  the  way  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  flat  cars.  The  injury  to  Hines  occurred  in  this 
manner:  One  of  the  bridge  men,  named  Ferguson,  was  about  to  knock 
off  the  brake  Avith  a  big  hammer,  instead  of  taking  it  off  in  the  usual 
and  proper  way.  The  course  he  was  about  to  pursue  was  improper 
aud  injurious  to  the  property,  and  Hines,  who  was  i)re.sent,  stopped 
him  and  saw  that  he  went  about  removing  it  in  the  proper  manner, 
and  stood  there,  instructing  him  how  to  do  it.  While  this  was  going 
on  the  i)iles  began  to  roll  off*  the  car,  from  some  cause,  throwing  Fergu- 
son to  the  ground,  and  one  of  them  striking  Hines  injured  him  so  that 
he  died.  The  cause  may  have  been  the  unstaking  of  the  car,  or  the 
placing  of  a  skid  up  against  the  car,  or  it  may  have  resulted  from  the 
effort  to  remove  the  brake,  or  some  or  all  of  these  causes  combined. 
The  answer  denied  that  Hines  at  the  time  was  acting  in  the  scope  of 
his  duty;  denied  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendant; 
alleged  that  the  injury  was  due  to  contributory  negligence,  and  that  if 
there  was  negligence  of  defendant,  causing  the  injury,  it  was  the  act 
of  plaintiff's  fellow-servants.  The  charge  of  the  court  was  very  brief, 
and  the  charges  asked  by  the  defendant,  fifty-three  in  all,  were  refused. 

The  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  assignments  [of  error]  proceed  upon  the 
idea  that  the  question  of  fellow- servants  should  have  been  left  to  the 
jury  on  the  evidence.  There  is  also  an  assignment  that  the  court  should 
have  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  because  they  appeared  to  have 
been  fellow-servants.  The  court,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  that  they 
were  not,  and  we  think  correctly.  The  evidence  in  this  record  is  that 
the  men  under  McKeely  constituted  a  bridge  gang,  and  were  engaged 
in  bridge  building.  The  train  was  used  for  the  puri)ose  of  transporting 
the  bridge  men  and  material  from  one  point  to  another  as  their  work 
demanded.  The  bridge  gang  lived  in  one  of  the  cars.  The  conductor, 
Hines,  had  exclusive  charge  of  the  train  while  in  transit,  and  he  and 
his  crew  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  loading  and  unloadiog 
of  the  cars  or  with  the  work  of  building  bridges.  McNeely  and  his 
men  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  train,  except  so  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  give  the  conductor  notice  of  where  he  wanted  the 
train,  so  that  it  would  be  properly  placed  for  transporting  the  men  and 
material.  The  evidence  also  shows  that  Hines,  at  the  time  that  he 
was  injured,  was  not  engaged  in  the  work  then  being  done,  namely, 
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the  unloadiug  of  the  car.  His  duties  were  confined  to  the  operation 
of  the  cars  while  in  transit,  but  it  was  his  duty,  as  conductor  of  that 
train,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  cars.  When  Ferguson  was  about  to 
knock  the  brake  off  with  the  hammer  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  evidence 
shows,  to  i?top  him,  and  to  see  that  he  did  it  without  injury  to  the 
property,  and  that  is  what  he  was  engaged  in  doing  when  injured. 
Hines  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  for  which  the  bridge  men  were 
employed  or  engaged,  neither  had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  work 
Hines  had  to  perform.  When  the  cars  were  placed  in  the  yards  where 
McNeely  desired,  the  conductor's  work  was  done  and  the  work  of  the 
bridge  gang  began.  He  was  not  engaged  in  the  work  of  unloading  the 
cars.  What  he  did  was  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  brake  by  one 
of  the  gang,  and  to  see  that  while  it  was  being  removed  it  was  not 
injured,  which  was  in  the  lino  of  his  duty.  W^e  are  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  not  working  together  in  the  meaning  of  the  fellow- 
servants  act,  and  that  the  court,  on  the  evidence  as  here  developed, 
was  correct  in  assuming  that  they  were  not  fellow-servants. 


Employers'  Liability — Fellow-Servants — Maimer  v.  Thropp,  35 
Atlantic  Reporter ^  pofie  1057, — Action  was  brought  in  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Jersey  by  James  Maher  against  William  E.  Thropp  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  employ  of  eaid  Thropp. 
A  nonsuit  was  directed  by  the  court,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  the  case 
on  writ  of  error  before  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  the  State. 
Said  court  rendered  its  decision  November  23,  1890,  and  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  which  was  delivered 
by  Judge  Yan  Syckel,  contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

This  is  an  action  by  a  servant  against  his  master  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  in  the  master's  employment.  He  was 
Sin  ordinary  workman,  who  assisted  in  the  boiler-making  shops,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  engaged  in  striking  with  a  sledge  hammer 
Upon  the  boiler.  It  is  admitted  that  ho  was  furnished  with  proper 
iniplements  to  do  his  work,  but  by  the  direction  of  the  foreman  of  the 
iDoiler  makers  he  undertook  to  do  his  work  with  other  tools,  in  conse» 
quence  of  which  he  received  the  injury  complained  of.  It  is  not  open 
to  controversy  in  this  State  that  the  boss  or  foreman  of  other  men  who 
\Fork  under  his  direction  is  the  fellow- servant  of  those  men.  Notwith- 
standing this  relation  which  exists  between  the  co-employees,  there  are 
certain  duties  which  the  master  owes  to  his  servant,  and  for  the  due 
performance  of  which  he  is  responsible,  although  he  entrusts  the  exe- 
cution of  them  to  a  co-employee  with  such  servant.  This  case  will  be 
solved,  therefore,  by  determining  whether  the  act  which  caused  the 
injury  to  the  plaintiff  was  one  which  the  master  himself  was  bound  to 
I>erform,  or  the  act  of  the  foreman  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  merely 
as  foreman  and  co-employee  of  the  plaintiff. 

If  the  master  occupies  the  former  position,  he  must  respond  for 
the  negligence  of  the  foreman;  if  the  latter,  the  action  can  not  be 
maintained. 

The  master  was  charged  with  the  duty  to  furnish  to  the  plaintiff 
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proper  implements  with  which  to  do  the  work  in  which  he  engaged. 
If  he  intrusted  the  discharge  of  that  obligation  to  the  foreman,  he  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  foreman  to  exercise  due 
care  in  that  respect.  The  injury  to  the  plaintiff  is  in  no  way  charge- 
able to  the  failure  of  the  master  to  furnish  proper  tools.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  accident  is  attributable  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff*, 
under  the  advice  of  the  foreman,  laid  aside  the  safe  tool,  and  used  in 
its  place  a  chisel  and  a  pair  of  tongs.  In  doing  this  the  foreman  did 
not  act  as  the  vice  principal,  standing  in  the  place  of  the  master,  but 
acted  as  a  fellow-servant,  performing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  plain- 
tiff*, the  work  in  which  both  were  engaged  and  for  which  the  master  had 
provided  the  necessary  implements  with  due  care.  The  trial  judge 
properly  directed  a  nonsuit,  and  the  judgment  below  should  be  afi&rmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Fellow-Servants — Coulson  v.  Leonard 
et  aLj  77  Federal  Reporter^  page  538. — This  suit  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  Coulson,  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendants,  Leonard  and  others.  The  court  ren- 
dered its  decision  December  14,  1896,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendants. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Butler, 
and  the  following,  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
is  quoted  therefrom : 

The  defendants  were  general  contractors,  engaged  in  doing  work  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  it  similar  to  that  which  they  were  doing  for  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Company  when  the  plaintiff'  was  injured.  To 
each  separate  piece  of  work  or  job  a  gang  of  workmen  was  assigned, 
with  a  foreman,  who  had  charge  of  the  work  and  men,  whom  he  assisted 
in  its  performance.  Having  contracted  to  erect  the  ironwork  of  a 
building  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company,  the  plaintiff  with  several 
other  men  was  assigned  to  the  job  with  J.  D.  Fagely  at  their  head  as 
foreman.  They  worked  under  his  directions  and  control,  he  being  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  defendant  company,  who 
frequently  visited  the  building.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  iron  was 
hoisted  by  means  of  a  steam  engine.  It  was  usual  for  the  foreman  to 
signal  the  engineer  for  starting  and  stopping  the  engine  during  the 
process  of  hoisting,  although  occasionally  he  assigned  this  duty  to  one 
of  the  men  under  him.  On  the  occasion  in  question  it  is  charged  that 
the  foreman,  who  was  then  signaling,  carelessly  gave  an  improper  sig- 
nal, in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiff*  was  injured;  and  the  jury 
has  found  this  charge  to  be  true.  At  the  close  of  the  testimony  the 
defendants  requested  the  court  to  charge  that  Fagely  was  a  fellow- 
workman  with  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  therefore 
recover.  This  point  was  reserved.  The  jury  having  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  court  is  now  asked  to  enter  judgment  for  the  defendants 
notwithstanding  the  verdict. 

The  question  raised  is  an  embarrassing  one.  An  employer  is  responsi- 
ble to  his  employees  for  injuries  arising  from  his  carelessness,  but  not 
for  those  arising  from  carelessness  of  co-employees.  There  are  some 
duties  to  employees  which  he  can  not  delegate,  so  as  to  escape  the  con- 
Bequences  of  failure  in  discharging  them — such  as  the  provision  of  a 
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safe  place  to  work  and  safe  instmrnents  and  appliances  to  work  with. 
Where  he  employs  a  representative  who  stands  in  his  place  as  respects 
others,  the  acts  and  omissions  of  such  representative  are  his,  and  he  is 
responsible  accordingly.  Who  is  to  be  considered  such  a  representa- 
Hve  and  not  a  co- workman,  however,  is  generally  a  question  of  great 
iiflBculty.  The  courts  have  so  disagreed  respecting  the  rule  applicable 
In  such  cases,  that  the  subject,  as  is  said  in  Eailroad  Go.  v.  Baugh,  149 
D".  8. 368  [13  Sup.  Ct.  914J,  is  in  great  confusion.  To  enter  upon  a  gen- 
3ral  discussion  of  it  here  would  be  folly — a  very  thorough  discussion 
[nay  be  found  in  the  case  just  cited. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
bhey  are  conclusive  here.  The  rule  announced  by  these  decisions  is 
^ery  plain ;  where  one  is  employed  to  superintend  the  entire  business 
ofthe  employer,  or  a  distinct  department  thereof,  and  given  control 
over  other  employees  working  therein,  he  represents  the  employer; 
while  one  employed  as  a  foreman  to  direct  and  manage  the  performance 
Df  some  part  of  the  general  business,  even  with  authority  over  his 
co-employees  working  therein,  is  not  such  a  representative,  and  the 
employer  is,  consequently,  not  responsible  for  his  carelessness.  All 
the  decisions  of  that  court  are  harmonious  to  that  extent.  They  are 
Dot  harmonious,  however,  as  respects  the  application  of  the  rule  to  the 
facts  of  particular  cases.  Where  the  individual  whose  carelessness 
has  resulted  injuriously  to  other  employees  was  in  charge  of  the  entire 
business  of  the  employer,  there  has  not,  of  course,  been  any  disagree- 
ment in  the  decisions,  or  difficulty  in  applying  the  rule;  but  where  his 
authority  extended  to  but  part  of  the  general  business,  great  difficulty 
has  arisen  in  determining  whether  his  authority  covered  a  distinct 
department;  in  other  words,  in  determining  what  constitutes  such  a 
department  of  the  general  business.  In  repeated  instances,  however, 
as  in  Eailroad  Go.  v.  Baugh,  id.,  and  other  subsequent  cases,  the  court 
tias  held  that  the  individual  whose  carelessness  caused  the  injury  com- 
plained of  was  not  the  superintendent  of  a  distinct  department,  but 
simply  a  foreman  over  employees  engaged  in  particular  work. 

The  court  at  this  point  cites  a  number  of  cases  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  states  the  gists  of  the  decisions  in  the 
same,  and  then  continues  as  follows : 

Turning  now  to  the  facts  of  our  case  as  before  stated,  it  seems  plain 
that  in  the  light  of  Eailroad  Go.  v.  Baugh,  and  the  other  cases  above 
sited,  Fagely,  whose  carelessness  caused  the  injury  here  complained  of, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  co- workman  with  the  plaintiff — the  head  of  a 
gang  engaged  in  transacting  a  particular  part  of  the  defendants'  general 
business — the  execution  of  one  of  their  many  similar  contracts  for  work. 
In  principle  the  case  can  not,  I  think,  be  distinguished  from  these  cases. 

Judgment  must  therefore  be  entered  for  the  defendants  on  the  point 
reserved. 


Employers'  Liability — Fellow-Servants — McMdhonv,  Ida  Min- 
ing Company,  70  Northwestern  Reporter y  page  478. — Suit  was  brought 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Lafayette  County,  Wis.,  by  Hugh  McMahon 
against  the  above-named  mining  company  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  sustained  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of  said  company.  The 
evidence  in  the  case  showed  that  the  plaintiff  was  set  to  work  by  a 
shift  boss  in  a  certain  part  of  the  mine  where  there  were  concealed 
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uuexploded  blasts,  known  to  the  shift  boss^  but  not  known  to  the 
plaintiff;  and  that  the  i>laintiff,  in  ignorance  of  the  danger,  while 
drilling  and  preparing  for  a  blast  w\as  injured  by  the  explosion  of  one 
of  the  concealed  blasts.  Plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  judgment  was  ren- 
dered for  the  defendant  company,  and  the  plaintiff  appealed  the  case 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendcretl  its  decision  February 
23, 1807,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Winslow, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

The  nonsuit  is  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  shift 
boss  was  a  coemployee,  and  that  thus  the  plaintiff's  injury  resulted  from 
the  negligence  of  a  coemployee.  There  is  little  or  no  dispute  as  to  the 
I)rinciple8  of  law  on  the  subject,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  the  application 
of  the  law.  In  Cadden  v.  Barge  Co.,  88  Wis.  409,  60  N.  AV.  800,  it 
is  correctly  said:  "In  Dwyer  v.  Express  Co.,  82  Wis.  307,  52  N.  W. 
304,  it  was  held  that  the  question  whether  different  employees  of 
the  same  master  are  to  be  regarded  as  fellow- servants  in  a  common 
employment  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  act  in  the  performance  of 
which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  without  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  negli- 
gent servant,  and  that  the  master  is  not  liable  unless  the  negligent  act 
pertained  to  a  matter  in  resi)ect  to  which  he  owed  a  direct  duty  to  the 
servant  injured." 

So  the  question  here  is  simply  whether  the  shift  boss,  Cadden,  in 
sending  the  plaintiff  to  work  in  a  new  part  of  the  mine,  where  there 
was  a  concealed  danger  of  which  he  (the  shift  boss)  knew,  but  the 
plaintiff  did  not,  was  performing  a  duty  of  the  master,  A  master  is 
bound  to  furnish  the  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  work.  He  is  not  to  set  a  man  at  work 
among  latent  and  extraordinary  dangers,  of  which  the  employee  knows 
nothing,  and  can  not  ascertain  by  experience  or  observation.  In  taking 
the  plaintiff"  from  one  part  of  the  mine  in  which  he  had  been  at  work,  and 
setting  him  at  work  in  a  different  place,  the  shift  boss  was  plainly  and 
palpably  acting  in  the  capacity  of  master.  The  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  he  knew  of  a  concealed  and  terrible  danger  in  the  place,  of 
which  he  did  not  inform  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  plaintiff  could  not, 
in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  ascertain  the  existence  of  that  danger. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  evidence  to  take  the 
case  to  the  jury.  Further  evidence  may  perhaps  show  that  the  risk 
was  a  common  and  ordinary  one  in  a  mine  of  this  character,  and  so 
was  assumed  by  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  known 
from  the  api>earance  of  the  hole  that  it  contained  the  uuexploded  blast, 
but  neither  of  these  facts  now  {ipi>ears  so  clearly  that  the  court  is  jus- 
tified in  taking  the  case  from  the  jury.  Judgment  reversed,  and  action 
remanded  for  a  new  trial. 


Employers'  Liability  —  Fellow-Sertants — Pbincipax  and 
Agent— Scope  of  Authority— Gotr^n  v.  Bmh^  76  Federal  Reporter^ 
page  349, — Action  was  brought  by  William  K.  Bush  against  Francis 
Gowen,  sole  receiver  of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Eailway  Company,  in  the 
United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory,  to  recover  damages  for 
personal  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine 
located  at  HartshomO;  in  the  Indian  Territory,  which  was  operated  by 
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Gowen  in  liis  capacity  as  receiver.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  Bush, 
and  the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit,  which  court  rendered  its  decision 
October  5, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Circuit 
Judge  Thayer,  and  the  following,  which  sufficiently  states  the  facts  in 
the  case,  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  first  error  that  has  been  assigned  for  our  consideration  is  that 
the  trial  court  erred  in  failing  to  direct  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  below. 
The  argument  in  supx)ort  of  this  assignment  is  founded  upon  the  claim 
that  there  was  no  evidence  before  the  jury  tending  to  show  that  the 
defendant  had  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  duty,  or  that  he  was  in 
{my  respect  negligent.     We  think,  however,  that  this  ])oint  is  untena- 
ble, and  should  be  overruled.    The  record  discloses  that  there  was  evi- 
dence before  the  jury  which  tended  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  a 
miner  of  some  10  years'  experience,  who  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  work  in  mines  that  did  not  generate  gas  in  explosive  quantities; 
that  he  had  been  induced  by  an  agent  of  the  receiver,  by  the  name  of 
Gabe  Gideon,  to  come  from  Calhoun,  Mo.,  where  he  resided,  to  Harts- 
liorne,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  service  in  a  new 
mine  at  that  place  which  had  recently  been  opened  by  the  receiver,  and 
was  being  worked  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  that  he  had  only 
arrived  atsaidmineand  taken  service  therein  about  three  days  before  the 
explosion  occurred;  that  representations  were  made  to  him  at  his  homo 
in  Missouri,  by  the  receiver's  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
come  to  Hartshorne,  to  the  effect  that  the  mine  at  that  i)lace  was  free 
from  gas  and  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  similar  representations  were 
made  to  him  by  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  mine  after  his 
arrival  at  Hartshorne,  before  he  went  to  work.    There  was  further  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  tliat  the  mine  in  question  did  generate  explosive 
^as  in  considerable  quantities;  that  this  fact  was  known  to  the  agents 
of  the  receiver  who  had  immediate  charge  and  supervision  of  the  mine; 
and  that  the  plaintiff*  was  seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in 
tlio  mine,  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  that  he 
worked  therein,  before  he  had  become  acquainted  with  its  condition  and 
the  dangers  incident  thereto.     As  there  was  testimony  before  the  jury 
tending  to  establish  these  facts,  it  is  manifest  that  the  court  would 
have  erred  in  withdrawing  them  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  on 
the  theory  that  they  constituted  no  proof  of  culpable  negligence.    The 
doctrine  is  well  settled  and  elementary  that  it  is  a  master's  duty  to 
notify  his  servant  of  any  hidden  defect  in  the  place  where  the  latter  is 
exiiected  to  work  which  increases  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  employment, 
and  to  advise  him  of  any  latent  danger  which  may  attend  the  doing 
of  any  work  which  the  servant  is  called  upon  to  perform,  provided  the 
defect  or  the  danger  in  question  is  known  to  the  master  and  is  unknown 
'  to  the  servant.    A  master  violates  his  duty  and  is  guilty  of  culpable 
negligence  whenever,  without  warning,  he  exposes  his  servant  to  a 
risk  of  injury  which  is  not  obvious  and  was  not  known  to  the  servant, 
provided  the  master  himself  was  either  acquainted  with  the  risk  or  in 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it. 
In  the  present  case  there  was  evidence  which  at  least  tended  to  show 
that  the  defendant  not  only  failed  to  warn  the  plaintiff*  of  the  known 
presence  of  gas  in  the  mine  in  such  quantities  as  might  cause  an  explo- 
sion, but  that  the  plaintiif  was  thrown  off*  his  guard  and  not  led  to 
expect  the  presence  of  gas  in  dangerous  quantities  by  the  assurance  of 
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those  who  employed  him  that  the  mine  was  safe  and  free  from  gas.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  above  referred  to  made  a  case  which 
entitled  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  defendant  was  in  fact  negligent, 
and  whether  his  negligence  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plaintiff's 
injuries. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice  another  error  which  is 
assigned  to  the  action  of  the  trial  court  in  admitting  testimony  concern- 
ing the  representations  that  were  made  to  the  plaintifi'  at  his  home  in 
Calhoun,  Mo.,  by  Gabe  Gideon,  the  receiver's  agent,  to  the  effect  that 
the  mine  where  the  plaintiff  and  his  associates  were  expected  to  work 
was  safe  and  free  from  gas.  It  is  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  that 
the  proof  of  these  representations  was  inadmissible  for  the  reason  that 
Gabe  Gideon  had  no  authority  to  make  them.  It  is  not  denied  that  he 
was  authorized  by  the  receiver  to  go  to  Calhoun,  Mo.,  and  solicit  the 
plaintiff  and  some  other  miners  to  come  to  Hartshorne  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  employment;  neither  is  it  denied  that  his  expenses  for 
making  that  trip  were  paid  by  the  receiver.  The  objection  to  the  testi- 
mony is  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  make  a  hiring  contract,  nor  to 
make  representations  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  which  the  men 
would  be  expected  to  work.  We  think  that  this  objection  to  the  testi- 
mony is  untenable.  It  being  conceded  that  Gabe  Gideon  was  author- 
ized by  the  receiver  to  induce  or  solicit  the  plaintiff  and  other  miners  to 
go  to  Hartshorne  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  work,  and  that  his 
expenses  in  making  the  trip  were  paid  by  the  receiver,  it  follows,  we 
think,  that  it  was  within  the  apparent  scope  of  the  agent's  authority  to 
make  representations  touching  the  condition  of  the  mine.  Laborers 
who  were  thus  solicited  to  go  some  distance  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence into  an  adjoining  State,  in  pursuit  of  a  job,  would  naturally 
desire  to  know  something  about  the  character  of  the  work  at  that 
place,  the  wages  that  they  would  probably  earn,  and,  if  they  were  to 
work  in  a  mine,  they  would  doubtless  desire  to  know  something  about 
the  condition  of  the  mine  and  the  risks  that  they  would  be  likely  to 
incur  in  working  in  it.  They  would  naturally  assume  that  the  agent 
of  the  employer  was  authorized  to  give  information  with  reference  to 
such  matters.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  representations  made  by 
the  agent  touching  the  condition  of  the  mine,  as  a  means  of  inducing 
the  plaintiff  and  others  to  go  to  Hartshorne,  were  within  the  apparent 
scope  of  the  agent's  authority,  and  that  they  were  admissible  against 
the  employer,  even  though  he  had  not  expressly  authorized  the  agent 
to  make  them.  It  is  a  well-known  rule  that  a  principal  is  always 
bound  by  the  acts  of  his  agent  that  are  within  the  apparent  scope  of 
the  agent's  powers,  although  such  apparent  powers  may  have  been 
limited  by  secret  instructions  of  the  principal  that  were  not  communi- 
cated to  those  with  whom  the  agent  dealt. 

It  is  further  assigned  as  error  that  the  trial  court  reftised  to  give  two 
instructions  which  were  asked  by  the  receiver,  which  instructions  were 
to  this  effect:  That  two  of  the  receiver's  employees,  to  wit,  John  Mur- 
phy and  James  Scarratt,  were  fellow-servants  of  the  plaintiff;  and,  if 
the  explosion  was  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  either  of  these  men 
in  failing  to  discover  the  presence  of  gas  in  portions  of  the  mine  other 
than  the  place  where  plaintiff  was  at  work,  then  the  defendant  was  not 
liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  such  neglect  on  the  part  of  these  men.  A  suf- 
ficient reason  why  neither  of  these  instructions  should  have  been  given 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  asked  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  duty  was  devolved  upon  these  men  of  going  through  the  mine 
from  time  to  time  and  inspecting  it,  and  seeing  whether  it  was  free  from 
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3,  they  were  discharging  a  personal  duty  of  the  master  which  he 
ed  to  all  the  miners  who  were  at  work  in  the  mine,  and  while  dis- 
arging  such  personal  duty  of  the  master,  these  men  were  not  fellow- 
Tants  of  the  plaintiff,  no  matter  what  relation  they  may  have  occu- 
Ml  toward  him  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  performance  of  other 
d  different  duties.  An  obligation  rests  npon  the  master  to  exercise 
iinary  care  in  providing  a  reasonably  safe  place  for  the  servant  to 
rk,  and  also  to  use  ordinary  diligence  in  keeping  it  thereafter  in  a 
ksonably  safe  condition.  This  is  a  personal  duty  of  the  master,  which 
can  not  devolve  upon  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  himself 
ni  liability  in  case  the  duty  is  not  performed  or  is  discharged  in  a 
^ligent  manner. 

t  results  from  what  has  been  said  that  we  find  no  material  error  in 
proceedings  of  the  trial  court,  and  the  judgment  of  that  court  is 
ordingly  affirmed. 


EMPLOYERS'  Liability— Negligence — Haggerty  v.  Hallowell  Oran. 
Oompany,  35  Atlantic  Reporter^  page  1029, — Suit  was  brought  in  the 
reme  judicial  court  held  in  Androscoggin  County,  Me.,  by  Hannah 
^gerty,  administratrix  of  Timothy  P.  Haggerty,  deceased,  against 
above-named  granite  company,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
iaid  Haggerty.  A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff',  and  the 
dndant  company  brought  the  case  before  the  general  term  of  the 
reme  judicial  court  on  a  motion  to  set  the  verdict  aside.  Said  court 
dered  its  decision  April  8, 1896,  and  overruled  the  motion. 
*he  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Wiswell,  and  the 
ow^ing,  which  sufficiently  shows  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  taken  there- 
n: 

^t  the  time  of  the  accident,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1893,  the  deceased 
3  in  the  employ  of  the' defendant  as  a  quarryman  in  its  quarry  at 
Howell.  While  he  was  at  work  as  one  of  a  crew  of  men  in  removing 
fie  which  had  been  blasted,  a  detached  rock,  weighing  about  800 
^nds,  suddenly  and  without  warning  fell  from  a  shelf  in  the  quarry 
»ut  12  feet  above  the  place  where  the  deceased  was  at  work,  struck 
deceased,  and  killed  him  instantly. 

^bout  two  years  and  a  half  before,  this  rock  had  fallen  from  still 
ther  above  in  the  quarry,  and  had  remained  during  all  of  that  time 
-he  place  where  it  was  just  prior  to  the  accident.  It  was  claimed  by 
'  plaintiff  that  the  rock  was  within  two  or  three  inches  of  one  of  the 
rs  supporting  a  derrick,  and  so  near  that  it  was  struck  by  a  guy 
©11  the  use  of  the  derrick  caused  it  to  sway. 

t  is  the  duty  of  an  employer,  implied  from  the  contract  of  employ- 
nt,  to  exercise  ordinary  care,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Nation,  in  providing  and  maintaining  a  proper  place  where  his  serv- 
t  may  perform  his  work  with  safety,  subject  only  to  such  risks  as 
^  necessarily  incident  to  the  business,  and  unexposed  to  any  dangers 
it  may  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  such  care.  If  the  employer 
Is  in  this  duty,  it  is  negligence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  a  servant  who 
s  been  injured  in  consequence  of  such  failure,  without  fault  on  his 
•rt,  and  without  having  voluntarily  assumed  the  risk  of  the  conse- 
tence  of  the  employer's  negligence,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  and 
^preciation  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
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The  question  of  negligence,  where  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  or  even 
where  they  are  undisputed,  but  iutelligcut  and  fair-minded  men  may 
reasonably  arrive  at  different  conclusions,  is  for  the  jury. 

Here  the  testimony  was  conflicting,  and  the  parties  differ  very  mate- 
rially as  to  the  inferences  and  conclusions  that  should  properly  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  as  testified  to  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
The  plaintiff  claims  that  it  was  negligence  to  leave  this  detached  rock 
in  a  place  from  whence  it  might  fall  and  injure  those  working  belowj 
that  it  was  especially  negligent  upon  the  part  of  the  employer  in  leav- 
ing it  where  it  could  be  struck  by  the  fall  of  the  derrick  gruy;  while 
the  defendant  says  that,  so  far  as  a  careful  examination  would  disclose, 
the  rock  was  in  a  safe  place, — so  embedded  in  dirt  and  small  rocks  that 
it  could  not  be  moved  by  hand, — and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  it  would  ever  fall. 

But  from  the  fact  that  it  was  left  in  a  place  from  whence  it  did  fall, 
without  anything  unusual  occurring  to  cause  its  fall,  the  jury  were 
authorized  to  draw  some  inference  of  negligence.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  Jill  the  evidence  in  the  case  fails  to  satisfy  us  that  the  verdict 
was  so  clearly  wrong  as  to  justify  its  disturbance. 

Motion  overruled. 


Employers'  Liability— KKaLiGENCE,  ^to.— Taylor  et  al.  r.  Feh- 
ing^  45  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  161, — Henry  Felsing  brought  suit 
against  Procter  Taylor  and  others  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
received  while  in  their  employ.    He  recovered  a  judgment,  and  the  case 
was  appealed  to  the  appellate  court,  third  division,  of  Illinois,  which 
court  aflSrmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.    The  defendants  then 
appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its 
decision  November  10,  1896,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  appellate 
court.    The  evidence  showed  that  Felsing,  while  employed  in  the  flour- 
ing mill  of  the  defendants,  went  up  into  a  passageway  between  a  gear- 
ing of  cogwheels  and  a  wall,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  while 
coming  down  and  walking  along  a  bridge  tree,  4  feet  above  the  floor, 
accidentally  slipped  and  fell  into  the  cogwheels  and  his  right  arm  was 
cut  off;  that  there  had  been  a  clutch  pulley  attached  to  the  main  shaft 
which  turned  the  gearing  of  the  cogwheels,  and  by  this  means  they 
could  be  thrown  out  of  gear  at  the  pleasure  of  the  plaintiff  and  all 
danger  averted;  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  accident  said  pulley  got 
out  of  repair  and  was  removed  and  a  stiff'  pulley  temporarily  put  on, 
so  that  the  cogwheels  could  not  be  thrown  out  of  gear;  that  the  plain- 
tiff repeatedly,  and  shortly  before  the  accident,  objected  to  the  absence 
of  the  clutch  and  the  use  of  the  stiff  pulley,  and  requested  defendants 
to  have  the  clutch  pulley  replaced;  that  they  promised  plaintiff  to  have 
it  replaced,  and  he,  relying  on  said  promise,  continued  in  the  service 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.    In  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  delivered  by  Judge  Cartwright,  the  following  language  is  used: 

It  is  claimed  that  the  court  erred  in  refusing  to  give  instructions 
Nos.  19,  20  and  27,  as  requested  by  the  defendants.  The  nineteenth 
stated  that,  if  there  was  any  safer  method  of  performing  the  work  than 
the  one  adopted  by  the  plaintiff,  he  could  not  recover.    The  fact  that 
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re  might  have  been  another  method,  which  a  very  timid  or  cautious 
son  might  have  adopted  as  safer,  would  not  be  conclusive  of 
jligence. 

ihe  twentieth  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  nineteenth. 
Che  twenty-seventh  was  designed  to  inform  the  jury  that,  if  plain- 
's foot  accidentally  slipped,  and  he  was  thereby  thrown  into  the 
[igerous  machinery,  they  must  ascribe  the  injury  to  a  mere  accident, 
i  the  defendants  were  not  liable.  It  was  wrong  in  excluding  the 
inent  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendants.  The  fact  that  the 
pping  was  accidental  would  not  relieve  them,  if  tliey  were  guilty  of 
Kligence  in  respect  to  the  machinery,  and  plaintiff  exercised  due  care. 
The  plaintift'^s  claim  was  that  the  undertaking  was  not  free  from 
^nger,  and  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  wheels  to  be  uncovered  would 
•t  exempt  defendants  from  liability  when  they  had  promised  to 
move  the  cause  of  danger.  The  jnry  did  not  find  the  plaintiff  had 
luntarily  incurred  any  known  and  immediate  danger,  where  injury 
is  rciisonably  certain  to  occur,  so  that  no  prudent  person  would 
dertake  to  perform  the  service.  His  knowledge  of  some  danger  was 
t  conclusive  evidence  of  a  want  of  ordinary  care  on  his  part  under 
5  promise  of  defendants.  The  judgment  of  the  appellate  court  will 
affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Eailroad  Companies — Louisville^  New 
^>any  and  Chicago  Ry.  Co,  v.  Bates^  45  Northeastern  Reporter^  pa^e 
^- — Action  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  White  County,  Ind., 
Alonzo  G.  Bates,  administrator,  to  recover  damages  from  the  above 
ffied  railroad  company  for  the  death  of  his  intestate.  Judgment  was 
ulcred  for  him,  and  the  railroad  company  appealed  the  case  to  the 
prcme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  November  11, 
^,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Monks,  and 
the  same  he  laid  down  certain  legal  principles  which  are  quoted 
low: 

Appellee's  intestate,  while  in  appellant's  service  as  brakeman,  was 
lied  when  in  the  act  of  coupling  cars  upon  appellant's  road,  and  this 
tion  was  brought  to  recover  damages  therefor,  upon  the  ground  that 
8  death  was  caused  by  appellant's  negligence.  Alter  issue  was  joined, 
e  cause  was  tried  by  a  jury  and  a  special  verdict  rendered. 
The  8i)ecial  verdict  shows  that  appellant  received  a  car  from  another 
mpany  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  for  transportation  over  its  lines,  and  that 
>pellee  [appellee's  intestate]  was  injured  while  attempting  to  couple 
e  same  to  a  locomotive  on  appellant's  road.  The  first  question  pre- 
nted  is  as  to  theliability  of  railroad  companies  to  employees  for  injuries 
casioned  by  a  defect  in  foreign  cars  received  only  Ibr  transportation 
er  its  lines.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  exercise  ordinary 
re  in  furnishing  reasonably  safe  cars  and  other  appliances,  and  also 
exercise  ordinary  care  by  inspection  and  repair  to  keep  them  in 
isonably  safe  condition  so  as  not  to  unreasonably  expose  its  employ- 
J  to  unknown  and  extraordinary  hazards.  The  railroad  company  is 
t  required  to  furnish  cars  or  appliances  that  are  absolutely  safe  or 
maintain  them  in  that  condition.  The  company  is  not  an  insurer  of 
5  safety  of  the  employee  against  injury.  The  company  is  not  liable 
injuries  caused  by  hidden  defects  of  which  it  had  no  knowledge 
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and  of  which  it  could  not  have  known  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care.  The  master  is  only  charged  with  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  he  would  have  discovered.  He  is 
not  required  to  resort  to  tests  that  are  impracticable  or  unreasonable 
and  oppressive,  or  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  proper 
furtherance  of  business,  and  which  are  only  required  to  insure  absolute 
safety.  If  the  duty  of  inspection  has  been  performed  with  ordinary 
care,  and  a  defect  is  found  afterwards  to  exist,  but  not  discovered  at 
the  time,  the  master  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  caused  thereby,  unless 
he  had  knowledge  of  such  defect.  The  duty  of  a  railroad  company  as 
to  foreign  cars  received  in  regular  course  of  business  for  transportation 
over  its  lines  is  that  of  exercising  ordinary  care  in  inspecting  the  same 
to  see  if  they  are  in  reasonably  safe  condition  of  repair,  and,  if  found 
to  be  out  of  repair,  to  put  them  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition  of  repair, 
or  notify  its  employees  of  the  condition  of  such  cars.  Appellant,  there- 
fore, owed  its  employees  the  duty  of  making  the  proper  inspection  of 
the  car  in  question,  and  either  repairing  or  giving  notice  of  its  defects, 
if  any  were  found.  The  inspection  which  a  company  is  required  to  make 
of  such  a  car  is  not  merely  a  formal  one,  but  should  be  made  with  ordi- 
nary care;  that  is,  the  inspection  should  be  such  as  the  time,  place, 
means,  and  opportunity,  and  the  requirements  and  exigencies  of  com- 
merce will  permit.  If  the  company  has  used  ordinary  care  to  secure  com- 
l)eteut  inspectors,  and  inspection  is  made  with  ordinary  care,  ander  the 
circumstances,  taking  into  consideration  the  time,  place,  means,  and 
opportunity  for  inspection,  and  the  defects,  if  any  are  discovered,  are 
repaired  or  due  notice  thereof  given  to  the  employee,  the  duty  resting 
upon  the  company  is  discharged.  It  is  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by 
hidden  defects,  which  could  not  be  discovered  by  such  inspection  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  traffic  will  permit.  The  company  receiving  such  foreign 
car  is  not  bound  to  repeat  the  tests  which  are  proper  to  be  used  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  car,  but  may  assume  that  all  parts  of  the  car 
which  appear  upon  ordinary  examination  to  be  in  good  condition  are  in 
such  condition.  It  would  seem  that  if  such  car  were  old,  dilapidated,  or 
obviously  defective  ordinary  care  would  require  a  more  careful  inspec- 
tion than  if  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  its  appearance.  A  railroad 
company  is  not  negligent  in  receiving  and  passing  over  its  lines  cars 
diflFerent  in  construction  from  those  owned  and  used  by  itself,  if  the 
same  are  not  so  out  of  repair  or  in  such  a  defective  condition  as  can  be 
discovered  by  ordinary  care. 

In  making  an  inspection  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  use  the 
usual  and  ordinary  tests,  and  such  tools  as  persons  of  ordinary  pm- 
dence  use,  if  any,  under  like  circumstances.  No  man  is  held  to  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  or  care  than  a  fair  average  of  his  trade  or  profession, 
and  the  standard  of  due  care  is  the  conduct  of  the  average  prudent 
man.  If  the  inspection  is  made  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  way — ^the 
way  commonly  adopted  by  those  in  like  business — ^it  can  not  be  said 
that  it  was  done  negligently. 


Employers^  Liability— Bailboad  Companies — Penn^lvania  R. 
R,  Co,  V,  SnydeTy  45  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  559, — The  original 
action  was  brought  by  Jesse  Snyder  against  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Bailway 
Company  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Lucas  County,  Ohio,  to 
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recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  the  last- 
named  company  as  a  switchman.  The  injary  was  caused  by  a  defective 
car  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  delivered  by 
said  company  to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Bailway  Com- 
pany to  be  transported  on  its  line  to  Detroit  or  some  other  point.  Sny- 
der attempted  to  climb  onto  the  car,  under  direction  of  the  conductor 
of  the  train  of  which  it  was  a  part,  while  said  train  was  in  motion^  and, 
owing  to  the  defective  condition  of  said  car  and  the  ladder  on  the  end 
thereof,  he  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  and  was  violently  thrown  onto 
the  track  and  severely  injured.  During  the  trial  of  the  case  the  plain- 
tiff, Snyder,  dismissed  the  action  against  the  Lake  Shore  Company,  and 
the  cause  proceeded  upon  the  issues  between  him  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company.  The  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  which  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  Lucas 
County,  to  which  the  case  was  api)ealed  by  the  railroad  company.  The 
railroad  company  then  carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  December  1, 1896,  and 
affirmed  the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Williams,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
court,  is  given  below: 

1.  Where  companies  controlling  connecting  lines  of  railway  transport 
over  their  respective  lines  loaded  freight  cars  of  the  other  under  a 
traffic  arrangement  by  which  they  share  the  earnings,  and  one  com- 
pany delivers  to  the  other,  to  be  transported  over  its  line,  a  car  that  is 
so  defective  in  its  equipments  as  to  be  dangerous  to  handle,  which 
should  have  been  inspected  and  repaired  before  being  so  delivered,  and 
in  consequence  of  such  defective  condition  of  the  car  an  employee  of 
the  latter  company  receives  an  injury  while  handling  it  in  the  course 
of  his  employment,  the  negligence  of  the  former  company  in  delivering 
the  car  for  transportation  without  proper  inspection  and  repair  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury,  although  the  employer  company  should 
also  have  made  an  inspection  of  the  car  when  it  was  received,  and  was 
negligent  in  that  duty.  The  negligence  of  the  latter  company,  while 
contributing  to  produce  the  injury,  is  not  an  independent  cause,  break- 
ing the  casual  connection  between  the  injury  and  original  negligence 
of  the  company  furnishing  the  car  for  transportation,  and  either  com- 
pany, or  both,  may  be  held  responsible,  at  the  election  of  the  party 
injured. 

2.  The  company  delivering  the  car  to  the  other  company  should 
anticipate  that  employees  of  the  latter  would  go  upon  and  handle  the 
car,  and  thereby  be  exi)osed  to  the  danger  of  receiving  injury,  as  a 
natural  and  probable  consequence  of  its  defective  condition,  and  owes 
to  such  employees  the  duty  of  using  reasonable  care  to  discover  and 
remove  its  dangerous  defects  before  it  is  so  delivered.  The  services  of 
such  employees  being  necessary  to  accomplish  the  transportation 
intended,  the  delivery  of  the  car  for  that  purpose  amounts  to  an  invi- 
tation to  them  to  go  upon  and  handle  the  car  in  the  course  of  their 
employment,  and  an  assurance  that  they  could  safely  do  so. 

3.  when  a  person,  without  his  fault,  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  danger, 
be  is  not  to  be  held  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  care  and  circumspection 
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that  prudent  persons  would  exercise  where  no  danger  is  present;  nor 
can  it  be  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  he  is  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  because  ho  fails  to  make  the  most  judicious  choice  between 
hazards  presented,  or  Avould  have  escaped  injury  if  he  had  chosen 
ditlerently.  Tlie  question  in  such  case  is,  not  what  a  careful  person 
would  do  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  what  would  he  bo  likely 
to  do,  or  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  in  the  presence  of  such 
existing  peril,  and  is  one  of  fact  for  the  jury. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies— Disobedience 
OF  Rules — Coxtuibutory  ISEtiLiGENCE — Atchison^  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fc  11,  R,  Co.  i\  Slattery^  16  Pacific  Reporter ^  page  941, — Suit  was 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  Sedgwick  County,  Kaus.,  by  M.  Frank 
Slattery  against  the  railroad  company  above  named,  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  sustained  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company,  lie 
was  emi)loyed  as  a  yard  clerk,  and  when  injured  was  riding  on  a  switch 
engine  from  one  part  of  the  yard  to  another,  said  engine  colliding  with 
a  push  car,  which  was  upon  the  side  of  the  track,  and  a  portion  of  said 
push  car  caught  his  foot  and  so  injured  it  that  amputation  of  a  part 
was  necessary.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  Slattery,  and 
the  defendant  company  carried  the  case  on  Avrit  of  error  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  December  5,  1896,  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Johnson, 
and  the  following,  showing  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  one  particu- 
larly interesting  point,  is  quoted  therefrom: 

It  is  further  contended  that  Slattery  assumed  an  obviously  danger- 
ous position  on  the  footboard  of  the  switch  engine,  and  that  ho  was 
riding  there  in  violation  of  one  of  the  rules  of  the  company.  The 
rule  is:  *' No  person  will  be  permitted  to  ride  on  an  engine  exceplhig 
the  engineman,  fireman,  and  other  designated  employees  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  without  a  written  order  from  the  proper  author- 
ity.^'  While  he  appears  to  have  no  written  authority  to  ride,  be, 
doubtless,  was  warranted  in  doing  so  by  the  well-established  custom  of 
the  yards,  and  by  the  sanction  and  approvalof  those  in  charge  of  them. 
In  iaet,  in  the  i)resent  instance,  he  was  directed  by  the  foreman  to  st€p 
ui)on  the  engine  and  ride  down  to  the  end  of  the  yards  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  and  marking  certain  cars.  For  several  years  ho  had  ridden 
back  and  forth  upon  the  engine,  and  the  yardmaster,  his  superior  offi- 
cer, had  directed  him  to  go  upon  the  engine  whenever  it  would  take  him 
to  his  work  faster  than  he  could  get  there  by  walking.  He  had  ridden 
on  the  engine  in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent,  and  apparently 
with  his  sanction  and  approval.  Ordinarily  the  willful  disobedience  of 
a  rule  should  be  held  to  constitute  negligence;  but  where  the  rule  is 
habitually  disregarded,  and  a  different  course  has  long  been  pursued 
by  employees,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  managing  offi- 
cers of  the  company,  the  rule  must  be  regarded  as  inoperative.  We 
can  not  hold,  as  a  matter  of  law,  from  the  testimony,  that  Slattery  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 
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Employers'  LiABiLiTr — Eailroad  Companies — Duties  of  the 
Master — Assuimption  of  Eisks  by  Employees — Oliver  v.  Ohio 
River  R,  R.  Co.^  26  Southeastern  Reporter^  page  141, — Suit  Avas  brought 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Wood  County,  W.  Va.,  by  Clifton  Oliver  against 
the  above-named  railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  personal 
injuries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company.  Judgment  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  carried  the  case,  on  writ 
of  error,  to  the  supremo  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  court  ren- 
dered its  decision  December  9,  1896,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

Tlie  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge 
English.  The  syllabus  of  the  same  w  as  prepared  by  the  court,  and 
contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  different  points  of  the  decision,  and 
for  the  understanding  of  the  same  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  ease 
is  not  necessary.     The  following  is  quoted  from  the  syllabus: 

1.  The  measure  of  a  master's  duty  to  his  servant  is  reasonable  care, 
having  relation  to  the  parties,  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  the  exigencies  which  require  vigilance  and  attention.  He  is  not  a 
guarantor  of  the  safety  of  his  servant. 

2.  The  master's  duty  is  to  make  and  i)romulgate  proper  rules.  It  is 
not  required  that  the  master  should  see  to  it,  personally,  that  notice 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  all  those  to  bo  governed  thereby.  If  there 
is  due  care  and  diligence  in  choosing  comx>etent  servants  to  receive  and 
transmit  the  necessary  orders,  the  negligence  by  them  in  performing 
it  is  a  risk  of  the  employment  that  the  coemi)loyeo  takes  w'hen  he 
enters  the  service. 

3.  Where  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  has  knowledge  of  any 
danger  connected  with  his  employment  which  may  be  avoided  by  the 
nse  of  ordinary  care,  and  appreciates  the  danger  to  which  he  exposes 
himself  if  he  continues  in  such  employment  after  such  knowledge  with- 
out protest  or  complaint  on  his  part,  or  promise  on  the  part  of  such 
railroad  company  that  such  danger  shall  be  removed,  he  will  be  held 
to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  such  danger,  and  to  have  waived  all  claims 
for  damages  in  case  of  injury. 

4.  When  a  servant  enters  into  the  employment  of  a  master  he  assumes 
all  the  ordinary  risks  incident  to  his  employment,  whether  the  employ- 
nient  is  dangerous  or  otherwise;  and  if  a  servant  willfully  encounters 
dangers  which  are  known  to  him  or  are  notorious,  the  master  is  not 
responsible  for  any  injury  occasioned  thereby. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Serv- 
INTS — Jackson  v,  Norfolk  and  Western  JR.  R.  Co,j  J27  Southeastern 
Reporter  J  page  278, — Action  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Mercer 
County,  W.  Va.,  by  Murray  T.  Jackson  against  the  above-named  rail- 
road company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the 
employ  of  said  company  as  a  brakeman.  The  evidence  showed  that 
Jackson  was  on  a  freight  train  with  one  Gilbert  as  conductor;  that  a 
train  was  being  backed  so  as  to  couple  it  to  some  cars;  that  Gilbert 
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same  done  a  bolt  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  guys  broke  and  the  derrick 
suddenly  fell;  that  the  plaintiff  was  at  work  near  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
under  the  direction  of  the  defendant,  and  that,  without  fault  on  his  part^ 
he  was  injured  by  the  falling  mast.  A  judgment  was  rendered  for  tbe 
plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  carried  the  case  to  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  the  State  on  exception  to  an  order  of  the  superior  court  refus- 
ing a  new  trial.  The  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  June  8, 1896, 
and  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Emery, 
and  from  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court, 
the  following,  giving  the  gist  of  tbe  decision,  is  quoted : 

1.  An  employee  is  responsible  to  a  coemployee  for  injuries  caused  by 
his  negligence  in  the  line  of  his  duty  to  the  common  employer. 

2.  When  the  common  employer  approves  the  conduct  of  an  employee 
without  directing  it,  that  does  not  free  the  latter  from  his  respousibiHty 
to  a  coemployee,  if  he  was  in  fact  negligent. 

3.  When  an  employee  personally  selects  the  means  and  directs  the 
mode  of  setting  up  apparatus  furnished  by  the  common  employer,  he 
becomes  personally  responsible  to  coemployees  for  injuries  caused  by 
his  negligence  in  so  doing;  and  the  fact  that  the  work  was  satisfactory 
to  the  common  employer  does  not  excuse  the  employee  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  negligence  to  others. 

4.  The  foregoing  rule  does  not  apply  where  the  common  employer 
or  his  agent  directs  and  controls  the  means  and  modes  of  setting  up  the 
apparatus.  There  is  responsibility  only  where  there  is  freedom  of  action. 
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ACTS  OF  1896-97. 
Act  No.  486. — Coal  mine  regulations  and  inepeciion. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  goTemor  of  Alabama  three  inspectors 
f  coal  mines  within  ten  days  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1897,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
Bsignated  as  chief  miniDff  inspector,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  designated  as  asso- 
iate  mining  inspectors*  The  chief  mining  inspector  shall  hold  his  office  for  three 
ears  from  said  date,  one  of  the  associate  mining  inspectors  shall  hold  his  office  for 
wo  years,  and  the  other  associate  mining  inspector  shall  hold  his  office  one  year 
■cm  said  date;  Provided,  however,  That  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  office,  as 
bove  provided,  the  snccessors  of  said  inspectors,  respectively  shall  hold  office  for 
the]  term  of  three  years.  The  salary  or  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  $1,500  per 
aniim,  and  the  salaries  of  each  of  the  associate  inspectors  shall  be  $1,000  per  annum. 

Sec.  2.  The  chief  mining  inspector  shall  be  a  practical  miner  of  at  least  five  years' 
zperience,  and  his  two  associates,  who  shall  be  practical  miners  of  at  least  five 
ears'  experience.  No  one  shall  be  appointed  mine  inspector  who,  or  the  wife  of 
r^bom,  owns  or  operates,  in  whole  or  in  any  part  mining  property. 

Sec.  3.  The  chief  inspector  of  mines,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board,  together 
dth  two  practical  miners,  and  two  operators  of  mines  (a  majority  of  whom  may 
ct)  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners,  to  examine  and  give  certificates  of  fitness 
>  persons  as  mine  bosses  in  any  coal  mine  in  this  State.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  shall  be 
aid  to  the  chief  inspector  of  mines,  by  each  person  examined,  to  be  used  as  an 
caminers'  fund  before  the  examination  is  begun.  Ont  of  the  examiners'  fnnd  there 
lall  be  paid  to  each  member  of  the  board,  except  the  chief  inspector  of  mines,  who 
lall  serve  withont  extra  pay,  four  dollars  per  day.  Said  board  shall  meet  every  six 
lonths  at  the  oOce  of  the  chief  inspector,  and  remain  in  session  not  longer  than  three 
ays.  The  said  members  of  board,  except  the  chief  inspector  of  mines,  shall  hold 
fice  for  two  years  firom  the  first  day  of  May,  1897,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
overnor. 

Sec.  4.  All  coal  mined  in  this  State  contracted  for  payment  by  the  ton  or  weight, 
lall  be  weighed,  and  the  full  weight  thereof,  shall  be  credited  to  the  miner  of  such 
yal,  and  two  thousand  pounds  of  coal  shall  constitute  a  ton. 

Sec.  5.  The  owner  or  operator  of  each  coal  mine  at  which  the  miners  are  paid  by 
'eight,  shall  provide  such  mines  with  suitable  scales,  of  standard  make,  for  the 
'eighing  of  all  coal,  when  contracted  for  to  be  weighed. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  mines  the  miners  employed  and  working  therein  may  furnish  a  check 
'eigbman,  who  shall  at  proper  times  have  full  access  and  examination  of  such  scales 
ad  seeing  all  measures  and  weights,  and  accounts  kept  of  the  same ;  Provided,  That 
ot  more  than  one  person  shall  have  such  right  of  access,  examination  and  inspec- 
on  of  scales,  measures  and  accounts  at  the  same  time. 

Sec.  7.  The  chief  mine  inspector  shall  procure  from  the  State,  at  the  State's  expense, 

fall  and  complete  set  of  standards,  balance  and  other  means  of  ad^justmentsuchas 
re  necessary  in  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  scales,  beams  and  other  necessary 
pparatus  to  be  used  for  a  just  weighing  of  coal  and  other  materials  at  the  mines 
ccording  to  the  State  standard  of  weights;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector  to 
xamine,  test,  and  adjust  as  often  as  occasion  demands,  all  scales  and  other  apparatus 
sod  in  weighing  at  mines. 

Sec.  8.  The  operator  or  superintendent  of  every  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope, 
r  drift,  shall  provide  and  liereafter  maintain,  ample  means  of  ventilation  for  the 
ircnlation  of  air  through  the  main  entries  and  all  other  working  places  to  an  extent 
hat  will  dilnte,  carry  off,  and  render  harmless  the  noxious  gases  generated  in  the 
lines;  Pravidkl,  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  inspector  and  bis  assistants  to 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  each  and 
every  mine  operator  and  mine  boss  to  assist  the  inspector  and  his  assistants  in  car- 
ry in;;^  into  efiect  said  provisions. 

If  at  any  time  the  inspector  or  hi.s  assistants  are  notified  that  the  ventilation  in 
any  coal  mine  within  this  State  is  insufficient,  the  said  chief  inspector,  or  one  of 
his  assistants  shall  ]iroceed  within  five  days  to  investigate  said  complaint  or  com- 
plaiut4}  by  personal  inspection  of  any  mine  or  mines  in  which  the  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  air  IS  complained  of,  and  if  on  ijivcstigation  he  finds  that  the  air  in  any  mine 
is  insufficient,  he  shall  direct  the  operator  or  operators  of  this  mine  to  adopt  such 
measures  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  such  mine,  as  he  deems  neceBsary,  In  the 
event  that  the  inspector  or  one  of  his  assistants  fails,  without  sufficient  canse,  or 
refuses  to  make  the  investigation  herein  provided  for,  in  addition  to  the  penalty 
hereinafter  provided  for  in  section  37,  he  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  governor. 

Skc.  9.  The  chief  mine  inspector  sball  be  furnished  by  the  State  all  necessary 
instruments  for  measurement  of  air  in  mines,  and  whatever  chemical  inatrumento 
the  said  inspector  may  recommend  from  time  to  time. 

Skc.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  operator,  agent  or  superintendent  of  each  mine 
to  keep  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  or  at  any  such  otlier  place  about  the  mine  as  shidl 
be  designated  by  the  chief  mine  inspector,  a  stretcher,  properly  constructed,  aind  a 
woolen  and  waterproof  blanket  in  gooil  condition  for  use  in  carrying  away  any  per- 
son who  maybe  ii^jnred  at  the  mines;  Provided,  Tliat  where  more  than  two  hundred 
men  are  employed,  two  stretchers  and  two  woolen  and  waterproof  blankets  shall  be 
kept  in  mines  generating  tire' damp.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  or  olive  oil 
bandages  and  linen  shall  be  kept  in  the  store  at  the  mines  for  use  in  emergencies  and 
bandages  shall  be  kept  at  all  mines. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  to  require  the  proper 
break-throughs  to  be  made  in  all  room  pillars,  at  such  distances  apart,  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  mine  inspectors  may  be  deemed  requisite ;  said  break-throughs  to  be  made 
and  paid  for  according  to  the  contract  existing  between  the  said  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  the  mine  and  the  miners,  at  the  time  tne  said  break-throughs  are  ordered  to 
be  nuide. 

Sec.  12.  The  owners,  agents  and  operators  of  any  coal  mine  shall  keep  a  sufficient 
supply  of  props  and  other  timber  used  in  the  mines,  so  that  the  workmen  may  at  all 
times  be  able  to  prop  their  working  places,  and  the  owner,  agent  or  operator  shall 
afford  the  jniners  working  in  their  mines  ])roper  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  props 
and  other  timber  needed  l)y  them  in  their  respective  working  places. 

Skc.  13.  All  safety  lamps  used  for  examining  mines,  or  for  working  therein,  shall 
be  the  pro]>ei*ty  of  the  operator,  and  shall  be  in  the  care  of  the  mine  foreman,  his 
assistant  or  tire  boss,  or  other  competent  persons,  who  shall  till,  trim  and  examine 
and  deliver  the  same  lo'cked  in  a  safe  condition  to  the  men  when  entering  the  mines 
before  each  shift,  for  which  service  a  charge  not  exceeding  cost  of  labor  and  material 
may  be  mane  by  the  operator.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  safety  lamps,  but  not  less 
than  tweuty-tive  per  centum  of  those  in  use,  shall  be  kept  at  each  mine  where  gas 
has  at  any  time  been  generated  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  detecte<l  by  ordinary 
safety  lamps  for  use  in  case  of  emer^rency.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person 
who  knows  his  safety  lamp  to  be  injured  or  defoclive  to  promptly  report  such  fact 
to  the  party  authorized  herein  to  receive  and  care  fur  said  lamps,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  that  person  to  promptly  report  such  fact  to  the  mine  foreman. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  required  by  the  chief  mine  inspector  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  owner,  operator  or  manager  of  all  coal  mines  to  have  and  maintain  at  least  two 
available  openings  to  the  surface  from  each  seam  or  stratum  of  the  coal  worked  in 
such  mine,  one  ot  said  openings  to  be  known  as  a  man  way  or  escapeway  in  case  of 
accident.  Said  manway  or  escapeway  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  shall  l>e 
at  all  times  reasonably  safe  for  entering  and  leaving  the  mines,  reasonable  time, 
however,  shall  be  given  to  the  said  operator,  owner  or  general  manager  to  prepare 
the  second  opening,  in  no  case  exceodiuj^  one  year,  from  the  time  such  order  is  made, 
unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  a  longer  time  is  required,  in  which 
case  they  shall  allow  the  additional  time  necessary  and  so  ordered. 

Sec.  15.  Not  more  than  twenty  men  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  new  mine 
hereafter  to  be  opened  until  an  escapeway  is  provided  for. 

Sec.  16.  Applicants  for  first  and  second  class  mine  foreman's  certificates  shall  be 
at  least  twenty-three  (23)  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  at  least  five  (5)  years  prac- 
tical experience  after  having  attained  to  the  ago  of  fifteen  (15)  years  as  miners, 
superintendents  at  or  inside  of  any  coal  mine,  and  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State  and 
men  of  good  moral  character,  and  men  of  known  temperate  habits.  The  said  board 
shall  be  entitled  to  grant  certificates  of  competency  of  two  grades,  namely:  Certif- 
icates of  the  first  class  to  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  mines  generating 
gases,  and  who  shall  have  the  necessary  (lualifications  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  mine 
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foreman  in  snch  mines ;  and  certificates  of  the  second  class  to  persons  who  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ahility  to  act  as  mine  foreman  in  mines  not  generating 
explosive  gases. 

Sec.  17.  No  person  shall  act  as  foreman  in  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  generating 
explosive  gases  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  a  first  class  certificate  of  competency. 
But  ninety  days  will  be  given  to  those  now  acting  as  mine  foremen  to  perfect  them- 
selves for  examination.  The  fee  for  examination  and  issning  a  first  class  certificate 
shall  be  five  dollars,  and  for  a  second  class  certificate  three  dollars. 

Sbc.  18.  On  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January  in  Oiich  year  the  operator  or 
superintendent  of  every  coal  mine  shall  send  to  the  chief  inspector  of  mines  a  correct 
report  if  required,  specifying  with  respect  to  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, preceding,  the  name  of  the  operator  and  location  of  office  of  the  mine,  and  the 
qnabty  of  coal  mined.  The  report  shall  be  in  such  form  and  give  such  informa- 
tion  re^^ding  such  mine  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  required  and  prescribed  by 
the  chief  inspector  of  mines.  Blank  forms  for  such  report  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  chief  inspector  of  mines. 

Sec.  19.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  all  underground  mines  in  this  State 
shall  make  or  cause  to  he  made  by  a  competent  engineer,  an  accurate  and  exact 
map  of  such  mine,  showing  the  exact  position  pf  mine  in  reference  to  the  section 
lines  which  shall  he  connected  with  some  known  boundary  comer  of  the  section,  or 
sub-division  of  the  section.  Said  map  shall  show  accurately  the  position  of  any 
branches,  creeks  or  river  under  which  said  mine  may  extend;  also  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  position  of  any  old  mine  near  by,  and  said  map  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
engineer  making  same.  The  new  work  inside  of  mines  must  be  added  to  said  map 
or  a  new  map  filed  at  least  in  every  twelve  months.  Said  map  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  inspector  of  mines  who  shall  provide  a  suitable  nnd  safe  place 
for  keeping  it.  The  chief  inspector  of  mines,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
examiners,  may  refuse  to  receive  maps  made  by  persons  claiming  to  be  mining 
engineers,  who  are  not  known  to  be  sueh  and  of  good  standing  and  character  in  their 
profession.  The  mine  boss  in  charge  of  such  mine  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of 
said  map.  The  map  shall  be  made  on  a  uniform  scale  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
feet  to  the  inch;  any  person  may  secure  a  copy  of  any  map  on  file  in  the  inspector's 
office — by  paying  reasonable  charges  for  making  such  map — and  snch  copy,  when 
certified  by  the  inspector,  shall  be  evidence  in  any  court  in  this  State. 

Sec.  20.  The  chief  inspector  of  mines  shall  give  directions  to  the  mine  operators, 
owners  and  general  managers  as  to  the  method  and  manner  ot*  working  gaseous 
mines,  and  the  manner  of  working  nnd  propping  the  roof  in  any  and  all  mines,  and 
Hhall  examine  the  machinery  and  appliances  used  in  working  the  same.  All  such 
directions  shall  be  given  in  writing,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  examiners,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  21.  The  doors  used  in  a  system  used  in  ventilating  ^or  regulating  the  ventila- 
tion of  mines  [shall]  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  that  they  will  close  themselves,  or  by 
supplying  them  with  springs  and  pulley  so  that  they  cannot  be  left  standing  open. 

Skc.  22.  Approved  safety  catches  shall  be  attached  to  the  cage  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoisting  and  lowering  persons  into  and  out  of  the  mines.  An  adequate 
brake  shall  be  attached  to  every  brake,  drum  or  machine  for  lowering  and  hoisting 
perHons  into  and  out  of  the  mines,  and  also  props  and  indicators  which  shall  show 
to  the  person  who  works  the  machine  the  position  or  [of  the?]  load  in  the  shaft  or 
on  the  roadway. 

Sec.  23.  When  a  place  is  likely  to  obtain  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  gases  or 
water,  works,  when  approaching  such  ]daces  shall  not  exceed  eight  feet  in  width, 
and  there  shall  bo  constantly  kept  at  a  sufficient  distance  ahead,  not  less  than  three 
yards  in  advance,  one  bore  hole  near  the  center  of  the  working,  and  sufficient  fiank 
bore  holes  on  each  side,  six  feet  apart  and  six  feet  in  depth.     ^ 

Sec.  24.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator,  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine  shall  place  in 
charge  of  any  engine  used  for  conveying  into  and  hoisting  out  of  said  mine,  none 
bnt  an  experienced,  competent  and  sober  engineer.  No  engineer  in  charge  of  such 
an  engine,  or  machinery,  shall  allow  any  person  except  such  as  may  be  deputed  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  operator  to  interfere  with  it,  and  no  person 
shall  interfere  with  or  intimidate  the  engineer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Skc.  25.  The  mine  inspector,  miners  employed  in  the  mines,  and  the  owner  of  the 
land  or  persons  interested  in  the  rental  and  royalty  of  such  mines,  shall  at  all  proper 
times  have  full  right  of  access  to  scales  used  at  said  mines,  including  bank  book  in 
which  the  weight  of  coal  is  kept,  to  examine  the  amount  of  coal  mined  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  accuracy  thereof. 

Sec.  26.  When  gas  is  known  to  exist,  the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal 
mine  shall  employ  a  competent  fire  boss,  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  examine  every 
place  in  the  mine  before  the  men  are  permitted  to  enter  for  work.    Said  fire  boss 
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shall  be  at  some  coDvenient  place  each  day  to  inform  every  man  as  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  his  working  place  before  entering.  Said  work  shall  be  carefully  exam- 
ined every  morning  wiui  a  safety  lamp  by  Uie  fire  boss  before  the  workmen  are 
allowed  to  enter  therein. 

Src.  27.  No  women  shall  be  employed  to  work  or  labor  in  or  about  the  mines  in 
this  State,  or  any  boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  be  so  employed. 

Sec.  28.  The  governor  may  discharge  a  mine  inspector  at  any  time,  upon  the  filing 
of  a  written  complaint  substantiated  by  sufficient  proof  for  unfaimei>8,  unfitness, 
incompetency  or  malfeasance,  and  appoint  his  successor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Src.  29.  When  by  reason  of  any  explosion  or  accident  in  any  mine  in  this  State, 
or  the  machinery  connected  therewith,  loss  of  life  or  serious  personal  in  jury  shall 
occur,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  having  charge  of  such  mine  to  give  notice 
thereof  forthwith  to  the  chief  inspector  of  mines  or  any  inspector,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  or  any  inspector  upon  being  notified  of  any 
fatal  accident,  as  herein  provided,  to  immediately  repair  to  the  scene  of  the  accident 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  may  appear  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  any  per- 
sons who  may  be  endangered.  The  said  mine  inspector  shall  keep  on  file  a  list  of 
all  fatal  accidents,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  the  investigation,  he  shall  have  the 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  persons  to  testify. 

Sec.  30.  The  person  or  persons,  whosoever,  who  shall  intentionally  or  carelessly 
injure  any  shaft,  safety  lamp,  instrument,  air  course  or  brattice,  or  obstruct,  or 
throw  open  air  ways,  or  take  matches  for  any  purpose,  or  pipes  or  other  smokers' 
articles  beyond  any  station  inside  of  which  safety  lamps  are  used,  or  ii^jnre  any 
part  of  the  machinery,  or  open  a  door  in  the  mine  and  not  close  it  again  imme- 
diately, or  open  any  door  which  opening  is  forbidden,  or  use  any  oil  in  lamps  not 
known  to  be  the  best  miner's  oil,  or  disobey  any  orders  given  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  do  any  other  act  whatsoever  whereby  the  lives  or  health 
of  persons,  or  the  security  of  the  mines  or  machinery  is  endangered,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be  punished  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  31.  The  inspectors  of  mines  shall  biennially,  prior  to  the  assembly ing  of  the 
general  assembly,  make  a  written  report  to  the  governor,  stating  the  condition  of 
the  mining  interests  in  this  State,  with  such  suggestions  and  information  as  maybe 
of  interest  to  the  mining  industry,  and  said  report  to  be  printed  on  the  order  of  the 
governor. 

Sec.  32.  Por  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  rules  and  provisions  of  this  act  to 
all  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  mines  to  which  this  act  applies,  an  abstract  of 
the  act  and  rules  shall  be  posted  up  in  legible  characters  in  some  conspicuons  place 
or  places  at  or  near  the  mines  where  they  may  be  conveniently  read  by  the  persons 
employed,  and  so  often  as  they  become  obliterated  or  destroyed,  the  owner,  opera- 
tor or  su)>erintendent  shall  cause  them  to  be  renewed  with  all  reasonable  dispatch. 
Any  person  who  pulls  down,  injures  or  defaces  such  abstract  of  the  act«  or  rales 
when  up  in  pursuance  of  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense 
against  this  act. 

Sec.  33.  No  unauthorized  person  shall  enter  the  mine  without  permission  from 
the  superintendent  or  mine  foreman. 

Rule  2.  All  employees  shall  inform  the  mine  foreman  or  his  assistant  of  the  unsafe 
condition  of  any  working  place,  hauling  roads  or  traveling  ways,  or  of  damages  to 
doors,  brattices  or  stoppings,  or  of  obstructions  in  the  air  passages  when  known 
to  him. 

Rule  3.  Every  workman  employed  in  the  mine  shall  examine  the  working  place 
betbre  commencing  work,  and  after  any  stoppage  of  work  during  the  shift  he  shall 
repeat  the  examination. 

Sec.  34.  No  contract  heretofore  made  and  now  existing  between  the  owners  or 
operators  of  mines  (that  is,  employers)  shall  be  affected,  changed  or  violated  by 
[any]  provision  of  this  act. 

Sec.  35.  [For]  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  inspector  as  provided 
under  this  act,  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  dollars  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  State  treasury ;  said  appropriation  shall  be 
paid  to  the  chief  inspector  of  mines  on  his  application,  showing  to  the  State  auditor 
the  amounts  necessary  to  be  expended  for  the  actual  expenses  of  the  board  of 
inspectors,  quarterly. 

Sec.  36.  The  mine  inspectors  shall  give  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
duties  of  their  offices.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  mine  inspectors  to  examine  all  the 
mines  in  this  State  at  least  every  three  months,  to  see  that  all  the  reo uirements  of  this 
act  are  strictly  observed  and  carried  out;  inspectors  shall  particularly  examine  the 
works  and  machinery  belonging  to  any  mine,  examine  into, the  state  of  the  mines  as 
to  ventilation,  circnlatiou  and  condition  of  air,  drainage  add  general  security;  they 
shall  make  a  record  of  all  examinations  of  mines,  showing  the  date  when  made,  the 
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condition  in  which  the  mines  are  ^ouDd,  the  extent  to  which  the  laws  relating  to 
mines  and  mining  iire  observed;  or  violated ;  the  progress  made  in  the  improvements 
and  security  of  life  and  henlth  sought  to  be  secured  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
number  of  accidents,  injuries  received  or  deaths  in  and  about  the  mines,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  or  by  each  mine,  together  with  all  such  other  facts  and 
information  of  public  interest  concerning  tbe  condition  of  mines,  development  and 
progress  of  mining  in  this  State,  as  he  may  think  useful  and  proper,  and  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  of  public  interest,  to  be  included  in  his  biennial  report. 

Sec.  37.  In  case  of  any  controversy  or  disagreement  between  inspectors  and  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  mines,  or  the  persons  working  therein,  or  m  cane  of  condi- 
tions of  emergency  requiring  counsel,  the  chief  mine  operator  [inspectorf]  may  call 
on  the  boara  of  examiners  for  such  assistance  and  counsel  as  may  be  necessary. 
Shonld  the  mine  inspector  find  any  of  the  ytrovisionsof  this  act  violated  or  not  com- 
plied with  by  the  owner  or  lessee  or  agent  in  charge  of  any  mines,  he  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  in  charge  of  such  neglect  or  violation,  unless 
the  same  is  within  a  reasonable  time  rectified,  or  tbe  provisions  of  this  act  are  fully 
complied  with,  he  shall  institute  a  prosecution.  The  inspector  shall  exercise  a  sound 
discretion  in  enforcement  of  provisions  of  this  act,  and  if  in  any  respect  (which  is 
not  provided  against  by)  or  may  result  from  any  rigid  enforcement  of  any  expressed 
provisions  of  this  act  the  inspector  finds  any  matter,  things  or  practice  in  or  con- 
nected with  any  such  mines  to  be  dangerous  or  defective,  so  as  to,  in  his  opinion, 
threaten  or  tend  to  the  bodily  injury  of  any  person,  the  inspector  may  give  notice  in 
writing  thereof  to  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  the  mine,  and  shall  state  in  such 
notice  the  particulars  in  which  ne  considers  such  mine  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
matter,  things  or  practice,  to  be  dangerous  or  defective  and  require  the  same  to  be 
remedied,  giving  a  reasonable  time  to  have  the  same  done.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  inspection  and  examination  provided  for  in  this  section  the  mine  inspector 
and  board  of  examiners  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  auy  mine  nt  a  reasonable  time 
by  day  or  night,  but  in  such  manner  as  shall  not  unnecessarily  obstruct  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine,  and  the  owner  or  agent  of  such  mine  is  hereby  required  to  furnish 
the  means  of  such  inquiry  and  inspection  if  within  their  power. 

Skc.  38.  Whenever  any  agent  or  operator  of  any  mines  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  or  direction  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  after  the  expiration  of  a 
reasonable  time,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  located.  Upon  such  reference 
tbe  judge  of  probate  shall  set  a  day  for  the  hearing  of  the  same,  and  issue  citation 
to  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  mine  to  appear  and  contest  the  same  if  he  sees  proper. 
Said  citation  to  be  served  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
day  of  trial.  Upon  the  application  of  either  party  the  judge  of  probate  must  issue 
Mibpcena  for  witnesses,  to  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as  in  other  cases.  After  hearing 
tbe  case  the  probate  judge  must  render  such  decision  as  be  may  deem  just  and  equi- 
table, from  which  decision  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  within  sixty 
days.  From  the  decision  of  tbe  circuit  court  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Alabama.  If  no  appeal  is  taken  the  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
said  operator  or  mine  owner,  and  any  mine  owner  or  operator  who  refuses  to  carry  * 
out  the  final  order  or  determination  of  the  case  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  must  on  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Skc.  39.  Any  person  who  is  charged  with  any  duty  under  this  act-  and  fails  or 
refuses  to  discharge  said  duty  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
must  be  fined  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  in  case  of  a  natural  person 
may  be  punished  by  hard  labor  for  the  county  in  addition  to  the  fine  above  prescribed, 
unless  hereinbefore  otherwise  specifically  provided  for. 

Sec.  40.  All  laws  and  parts  or  laws  in  conflict  with,  or  inconsistent  with  this  act, 
are  hereby  expressly  repealed. 

Approved  February  16,  1897. 

CALIFORNIA. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  140. — Contractor's  bond — Security  for  wages  of  employees  on  public  worky  etc. 

Section  1. — Every  contractor,  person,  company,  or  corporation,  to  whom  is 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  execution  or  performanco  of  fCny  building,  excavating, 
or  other  mechanical  work,  for  this  State,  or  by  any  county,  city  and  county,  city, 
town,  or  district  therein,  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  performance  of  such  work, 
file  with  the  commissioners,  managers,  trustees,  officers,  board  of  supervisors,  board 
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of  trustees,  common  coancil,  or  other  body  by  whom  sncb  contract  was  awarded,  a 
ffood  and  Hufficient  bond,  to  be  approved  by  such  contracting  body,  officers,  or  board, 
in  a  snm  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  amount  payable  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract;  such  bond  shall  be  execnted  by  the  contractor,  and  at  least  two  sureties, 
in  an  amount  not  less  than  the  snm  specified  in  the  bond,  and  mnst  provide  that  if 
the  contractor,  person,  company,  or  corporation,  fails  to  pay  for  any  materials  or 
supplies  furnished  for  the  performance  of  the  work  contracted  to  bo  done,  or  for  any 
work  or  labor  done  thereon  of  any  kind,  that  the  sureties  will  pay  the  same,  in  au 
amount  not  exceeding  the  snm  specified  in  the  bond;  Provided,  That  such  claims 
shall  be  filed  as  hereafter  recxuired. 

Skc.  2.  Any  materialman,  person,  company,  or  corporation,  furnishing  materials 
or  supplies  used  in  the  performance  of  the  work  contracted  to  be  executed  or  per- 
formed, or  any  person  who  performed  work  or  labor  upon  the  same,  or  any  iicrson 
who  supplies  both  work  ana  materials,  and  whose  claim  has  not  been  paid  by  the 
contractor,  company,  or  corporation,  to  whom  the  contract  has  been  awarded,  shall, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  time  such  work  is  completed,  file  with  the  commissioners, 
managers,  trustees,  officers,  board  of  supervisors,  board  of  trustees,  common  coud- 
cil,  or  other  body  by  whom  such  contract  was  awarded,  a  verified  statement  of  such 
claims,  together  with  a  statement  that  the  same  has  not  been  paid.  At  any  time 
within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  such  claim,  tho  person,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion filing  the  same  may  commence  an  action  against  the  sureties  on  the  bond, 
specified  and  re(£uired  by  section  one  hereof. 

Sbc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  27,  1897. 

Chapter  170. — Payment  of  wages,  etc. 

Section  1.  Every  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State  shall  pay,  at  least  onoe 
a  month,  each  and  every  employee  employed  by  such  corporation,  in  transacting  or 
carrying  on  its  business,  or  in  the  performance  of  labor  for  it,  the  wages  earned  by 
such  employee  during  the  preceding  month ;  Provided,  hmcever.  That  if  at  the  time  of 
payment  any  employee  shall  be  absent,  or  not  engaged  in  his  usual  employment,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  said  payment  at  any  time  thereafter  upon  demand. 

Sec.'Q.  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  entitle 
each  of  said  employees  to  a  lien  on  all  the  property  of  said  corporation  for  the  amount 
of  their  wages,  which  lien  shall  take  preference  over  all  other  liens,  except  duly 
recorded  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust :  and  in  any  action  to  recover  the  amount  of 
such  wages,  or  to  enforce  said  lieu,  tue  plaintiff  shall  bo  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  which  shall  form  part  of  the  judgement 
in  said  action,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  an  attachment  against  said  property. 
An  unrecorded  deed  shall  be  no  defense  to  such  actions. 

Sec.  3.  On  the  trial  of  any  action  against  such  corporation  for  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  such  corporation  shall  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  any  defense 
•  for  a  failure  to  pay  monthly  any  employee  engaged  in  transacting  or  carrying  on  its 
business  the  wages  earned  by  such  employee  during  the  nroceding  month,  other  than 
the  fact  that  such  wages  were  not  earned,  except  a  valid  assignment  of  such  wages, 
aset-off  or  counter  claim  against  the  same,  or  the  absence  of  such  employee  from 
his  usual  employment  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  wages  so  earned  by  him. 

Sec.  4.  No  assignment  of  future  wa^es,  payable  monthly  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  made  to  the  corporation  from  which  such  wages  are  or  may  become 
due,  to  any  person,  on  behalf  of  such  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  such  assignments  are  hereby  declared  to  bo  invalid. 

Sec.  5.  No  corporation  shall  require,  and  no  employee  of  such  corporation  shall 
make,  any  agreement  to  accept  wages  at  longer  periods  than  as  provided  in  this  act 
as  a  condition  of  employment. 

Sec.  6.  All  wages  earned  by  any  employee  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  corpora- 
tion in  this  State  shall  be  paid  in  lawful  moneys  of  the  United  States,  or  in  checks 
negotiable  at  face  value  on  demand. 

Sec.  7.  Any  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  less  than  fifty  dollars,  for  each 
violation,  the  same  to  be  imposed  by  any  court  in  this  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
offenses  in  which  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  a  fine  of  one  bundled  dollars;  said 
fine  to  be  paid,  by  the  judge  or  magistrate  before  whom  a  recovery  may  be  had  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  into  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury  of  the  county  in 
which  said  conviction  may  be  had. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Approved  March  29,  1897. 
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ACTS  OF  1897. 

Employment  of  alien  ft. 
'Pafce  5.) 

ION  1.  It  shall  hereafter  bo  unlawful  for  any  county  government  or  manicipal 
ate  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  organized  under  the 
'  another  State  or  Territory  or  in  a  foreign  country  and  doing  business  in  this 
:o  give  employment  in  any  way  to  any  alien  who  has  failed,  neglected,  or 
y  prior  to  tne  time  such  employment  is  given,  to  become  uaturalizea  or  declare 
mtiou  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Whenever  employment  has  been  innocently  given  to  any  alien  by  any 
government,  municipal  or  private  corporation  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this 

[1  complaint  shall  be  made  in  writing  by  any  person  to  the  officers  of  the 
government,  or  municipal  corporation,  or  general  manager,  superintendent, 
n,  or  other  agent  of  the  private  corporation,  having  charge  or  superintend- 
'  the  labor  of  such  alien  employee,  that  such  employee  is  an  alien  ho  shall 
ith  discharge  such  employee  from  employmeut  unless  said  employee  shall  pro- 
is  deciaration  to  become  a  citizen,  or  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  a 
Ttified  copy  thereof. 

3.  Any  public  officer  or  any  county  government,  or  municipal  corporation,  or 
3cral  manager,  superintendent,  foreman,  or  other  agent  of  any  private  corpo- 

or  any  contractor  or  agent  of  any  company  engaged  in  public  work,  who 
iolate  any  of  the  ))rovi8ions  mentioned  in  this  ant,  who  shall  knowingly  give 
ment  to  any  alien  or  who  having  innocently  given  such  employment  shall  on 
iut  being  made  to  him  by  any  person  i'ail  or  refuse  to  discbarge  any  such 
ee  forthwith  on  the  failure  or  refusal  of  such  (^niploycc  to  produce  for  his 
ion  and  the  inspection  of  the  complainant  his  declaration  of  intentions  to 
»  a  citizen,  or  certiiicato  of  naturalization  as  x^i'ovidcd  in  section  2  of  this 
ill  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

4.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
er  its  passage. 

oved  February  18,  1897. 

Trade  marka  of  trade  unions,  etc. 
(Page  123.) 

[ON  1.  Whenever  any  person,  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  has 
ore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use  any  label,  trade  mark, 
esign,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  for  the  purpoHo  uf  designating,  making 
,  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  products  of  labor, 
ng  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared.  x)acked  or  put  on  sale,  by 
irson,  or  association,  or  union  of  working-men  or  by  a  member  or  members  of 
isociation  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label, 
aark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement^  or  to  use,  sell,  offer  for 
in  any  way  ntter»or  circulate  any  counterfeit,  or  imitation  of  any  such  label, 
laik,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design, 
or  form  of  advertisement,  or  sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  cir- 

any  counti>rfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design, 
or  form  of  advertisement;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  posscHsion,  with  intent  that 
le  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  luerchandise  or  other  prod- 
labor  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed, 
I,  stamped  or  impressed ;  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  an^-  goods,  wares, 
ndise  or  other  product*of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package,  to 
or  on  which,  any  such  counterfeit,  or  imitation  is  attached,  aflixcd,  printed, 
I,  stamped  or  impres.sed;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that 
le  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product 
r  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit 
atiou  is  attached,  afhxcd,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
,  or  by  impriHonme:it  for  not  more  than  three  months. 

3.  Every  such  perso.i,  association  or  union,  that  has  heretoff)re  adopted  or  used, 
I  hereafter,  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
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advertisement,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  file  the  same  for  record  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or  facsimiles 
thereof,  with  said  secretary  and  by  filing  therewith,  a  sworn  application  specifying 
the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  union  on  whose  b«)half  snch  label, 
trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed;  the  class  of 
merchandise  and  a  description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been  or  is  intended  to 
be,  appropriated,  stating  that  the  party  so  filing  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label, 
trade  mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form,  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  same;  that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union  or  cor- 
poration, has  a  right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such^near 
resemblance  thereto  as  may  bo  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimile  or 
counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing 
and  recording  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  snch  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  union,  so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  any  such  label,  trade  mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  so  many  duly  attested  cortificatt'S  of  the 
recording  of  the  same  as  such  person,  association,  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each 
of  which  certificates  said  secretary  shall  receive  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Any  such  cer- 
tificates of  record  shall,  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act  be  sufficient 
proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  traae  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement.  Said  secretary  of  state  shall  not  record  for  any  person,  union,  or 
association,  any  label,  trade  mark^  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement 
that  would  probably  be  ihistaken  for  any  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device,  or 
form  of  advertisement  theretofore  filed  by,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  union, 
or  association. 

Skc.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion or  union  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design  or  form  of 
advertisement  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or  declarations,  verbally  or  in 
writing  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  sustained  in 
consequence  of  any  such  filing,  to  be  recovered  by,  or  on  1)ehalf  of  the  party  injured 
thereby,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  and  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  months. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade 
mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aforesaid  may  proceed  by  suit, 
to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  of  any  counterfeits  or  imitations 
thereof,  and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain 
snch  mannfsictnre  and  may  award  the  complainant  in  any  snch  suit,  damages  result- 
ing from  such  manufacture,  use,  sale  or  display,  as  may  be  by  the  said  court  deemed 
just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendants  to  pay  to  such  persons,  associ- 
ation, or  union,  ail  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or 
sale;  and  snch  court  shall  also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  such  cause  be  delivered  to  an 
officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainant  to  be  destroyed. 

Skc.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade  mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  such  person,  association  or  union,  in 
any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union  or  association,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  bv  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100). 
In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under  this  act 
may  be  commenced,  and  prosecuted  by  an  officer  or  member  of  such  association  or 
union  on  behalf  of,  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. 

Skc.  7.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  person,  association,  or  union  or  officer  thereof  in,  and  about  the  sale  of  goods 
or  otherwise  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  8.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  therefore,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  March  12,  1897. 

State  hoard  of  arbitration. 

(Page  141.) 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall,  on  or 
before  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  appoint  three 
competent  persons  to  serve  as  a  »Stato  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided.  One  of  them  shall  be  an  employer  or  selected  from 
some  association  representing  employers  of  labor;  one  of  them  shall  be  selected 
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^m  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor;  the  third  shall  be 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two;  Providedj  however  ^  That  if  the 
/Wo  appoin^d  do  not  a^ee  on  the  third  man  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  he 
ihall  then  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  On  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  the  governor,  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Lhe  Senate,  shaJl  appoint  three  members  of  said  board  in  the  manner  above  pro- 
vided ;  one  to  serve  for  six  years ;  one  for  four  years ;  and  one  for  two  years ;  or  until 
their  I'espective  successors  are  appointed ;  and  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
)f  each  year  during  which  the  legislature  of  this  State  is  in  its  regular  biennial 
leesion  thereafter,  the  governor  shall  in  the  same  manner  appoint  one  member  of 
laid  board  to  succeed  the  member  whose  term  then  expires  and  to  serve  for  the  term 
>f  six  years  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  at  any  time,  the 
governor  shall  in  the  same  manner  appoint  some  one  to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term ;  and  he  may  in  like  manner  remove  any  member  of  said  board.  Kach  member 
)f  said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  othce,  be  sworn  to  a  faith- 
ful discharge  thereof.  They  shall  at  once  organize  b^  the  choice  of  one  of  their 
members  as  chairman.  Said  board  shall  choose  one  of  its  members  as  secretary  and 
may  also  appoint  and  remove  a  clerk  of  the  board,  who  shall  receive  pay  only  for 
bime  during  which  his  services  are  actually  reouircd  and  that  at  a  rate  of  not  more 
bhan  four  dollars  per  day  during  such  time  as  he  may  be  employed. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  organization,  establish  such 
rules  of  procedure  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  Senate. 

Sbc.  3.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference,  not  involving  questions  which 
nay  be  the  subject  of  a  suit  at  law  or  bill  in  equity,  exists  between  an  employer, 
whether  an  individual,  oo-partnership  or  corporation,  and  his  employees  if  at  the 
time  he  employs  not  lees  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  genera]  line  of  busi- 
new  in  any  city  or  town  or  village  or  county  in  this  State,  the  board  shall  upon 
application  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  visit  the 
locality  of  the  dispute  and  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all 
persons  interested  therein  who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties 
what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said 
dispute,  and  make  a  written  decision  thereof.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made 
public,  shall  be  recorded  upon  proper  books  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary 
iif  said  board,  and  a  short  statement  thereof  published  in  the  annual  report  herein- 
after provided  for,  and  the  said  board  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  tiled  with  the 
county  recorder  of  the  county  where  such  business  is  carried  on. 

Sbc.  4.  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer  or  by  a  majority  of  his 
employees  in  the  department  of  the  business  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference 
exists,  or  their  duly  authorized  agent  or  by  both  parties  and  shall  contain  a  concise 
statement  of  the  grievance  complained  of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  in  the  business 
or  at  work  without  any  lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board  if  it  shall 
be  made  in  three  weeks  of  [from]  the  date  of  filing  said  application,  when  an  appli- 
cation is  signed  by  an  agent  claiming  to  represent  a  majority  of  such  employees,  the 
board  shall  satisfy  itself  that  such  agent  is  duly  authorized  in  writing  to  represent 
such  employees,  but  the  names  of  the  employees  giving  such  authority  shall  bekent 
secret  by  said  board.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application,  the 
secretarv  of  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place 
for  the  hearing  thereof;  but  public  notice  need  not  be  given  when  both  parties  to 
the  controversy  join  in  the  application  and  present  therewith  a  written  request  that 
no  public  notice  be  giv-en.  When  such  request  be  made,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
parties  interested  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order  and  the  board  may,  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  notwithstanding  such 
request.  Should  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promise  made  in 
said  application,  the  board  shall  proceed  no  further  thereupon  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  adverse  party.  The  board  shall  have  the  power  to  summons  as  wit- 
ness any  operative  in  the  departments  of  business  affeo&d,  and  any  person,  who 
keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  departments  and  to  examine  them  under 
oath  and  to  require  the  production  of  books  containing  the  record  of  wages  paid. 
Summons  may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered  by  any  member  of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  and  after  such  notice,  the  board  shall 
proceed  as  oefore  provided  and  renaer  a  written  decision  which  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection  shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  the  board  and  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  same,  in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
State  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each  year. 

^  Sbc.  6.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join  in  said  applica- 
tion for  six  months,  or  until  either  party  has  given  the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his 
intention  not  to  be  bound  by  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  therefrom. 
Said  notice  may  be  given  to  said  employees  by  posting  the  same  in'three  conspicuous 
places  in  the  shop  or  factory,  mill  or  at  the  mine  where  they  work  or  are  employed. 
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Sec.  7.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  difference  a8  described  in  section  3  of 
this  act  may  snbinit  the  matters  in  dispute^  in  writing  to  a  local  board  of  arbitrs- 
tion  and  conciliation,  such  board  rn.iy  either  be  mutuall}'^  agreed  upon,  or  the  employer 
may  designate  one  of  the  arbitrators,  the  employees  or  their  duly  authorized  aeeiit, 
auotlicr,  and  the  two  arbitrators  so  designat<^d  may  choose  a  third  who  shall  be 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Such  bonrd  shall  in  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  it,  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  which  tho  State  board  might  liavc  and  exercise,  and  its  decision  shall  have 
whatever  biuding  o fleet  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the 
written  submission. 

The.i  nrisdictiou  of  such  board  shall  be  exclusive  in  respect  to  the  matters  submitted 
to  it,  but  it  may  ask  aud  receive  the  advice  and  assistance  o€  the  State  board.  The 
decision  of  such  board  shall  be  rendered  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  any  hear- 
ing held  by  it;  such  decision  shall  at  once  be  tiled  with  the  recorder  of  the  county 
in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  arose,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  State  board.  Each  of  such  arbitrators  shall  be  entitleil  to  receive  from  the 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  arbitration  exists,  if  such  payment  is  approved  in  writing  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  such  county,  tho  sum  ol*  three  dollars  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  not 
exceeding  ten  days  for  any  one  arbitration,  whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  themayor 
of  a  city  or  the  board  of  commissioners  of  a  county  that  a  strike  or  lockout,  each 
as  described  in  section  8  of  this  act  is  seriously  threatened  or  actually  occurs,  the 
mayor  of  such  city  or  tho  board  of  commissioners  of  such  county  shall  at  once  notify 
the  State  board  of  the  facts. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State  board,  either  by 
notice  from  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  the  board  of  commissioners  of  a  county,  m  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  section' or  otherwise,  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  serioiuly 
threatened  or  has  actually  occurred  in  any  county  or  town  of  the  State  involvin* 
an  employer  aud  his  present  or  pant  employees,  if  at  the  time  he  is  employing,  ornp 
to  the  occurrence  of  tho  strike  or  lockout  was  employing  not  less  than  twenty -five 
persons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business  in  any  county  or  town  in  the  State,  it  shill 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  to  put  itself  in  communication  as  soon  as  may  be  with 
such  employer,  and  employees,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settle- 
men  t  between  them,  or  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them ;  ProHdedf  That  a  strike  or  lock- 
out has  not  actually  occurred  or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the  matters  in 
dispute  to  a  local  board  of  arbitratiou  and  conciliation,  as  above  provided,  or  to  tbe 
State  board ;  and  said  State  board  may,  if  it  deems  it  advisable,  investigate  tliecaose 
or  causes,  of  such  controversy  aud  ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly  responsi- 
ble or  blameworthy  for  tho  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same,  and  may  mskeaod 
publish  a  report  finding  such  cause  or  causes  and  assigning  such  responsibility  or 
blame.    The  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes  ss  ire 
given  it  by  secti<m  3  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Witnesses  summoned  by  the  State  board  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  attendance,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  for  each  hour  of  attend- 
ance in  excess  of  two  hours  and  shall  be  allowed  five  cents  a  mile  for  travel  each 
way  from  their  respective  places  of  employment  or  business  to  the  place  where  the 
board  is  in  session.  Each  witness  shall  certify  in  writing  the  amount  of  his  traTel 
and  attendance,  and  tho  amount  due  him  shall  be  paid  forthwith  by  the  board,  and 
for  such  purpose  the  board  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  treaaury  of  theStit« 
for  the  payment  thereof  any  of  the  unappropriated  moneys  of  the  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  oe  paid  six  dollars  per  day  for  each  day 
that  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  to  be  paid  ootof 
the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  their  necessary  traveling  and 
other  expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

[This  bill  having  remained  with  the  governor  to  exceed  ten  (10)  days  (Snndafs 
excepted)  after  the  Legislature  adjourned  becomes  a  law  this  twentieth  (20(h)  day 
of  March,  A.  1).  1897.] 

Grorgb  J.  Lbwis,  Secrei^trif  of  State. 

MAINE. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  204. — Laborers'  liens  on  leather. 

Whoever  performs  labor  in  any  tannery  where  leather  of  any  kind  is  mann^ 
tured  completely  or  ))artially,  whether  such  labor  is  ]>erformed  ciircctly  on  the  hid* 
and  skins  or  in  any  capacity  in  or  about  the  establishment,  has  a  lien  for  his  ir«f^ 
on  all  leather  so  manufactured  in  such  tannery  for  labor  performed  by  him  or  his 
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co-]aboT6r8y  for  thirty  days  after  sncli  leather  is  made  aud  maiiiifuctnred,  and  until 
such  leather  is  shipped  on  boardAYOttsol  ur  tuken  in  a  car,  which  lieu  may  be  enforced 
by  attachment  within  that  time. 
Approved  March  2,  1897. 

Chapter  209. — Laborers^  lietis  on  %pool  timber  and  bars. 

SbctioK  1.  Whoever  labors  at  ciittiii)^,  hauling  or  sawing  of  spool  timber  or  in 
the  manufactnre  of  spool  timber  into  spool  bars  and  the  piling  of  such  bars  or  at 
cooking  for  persohs  eug:bged  in  such  bibor,  has  a  lien  thereon  for  the  amount  due  for 
his  personal  services  and  the  services  performed  by  his  team,  which  takes  precedence 
of  all  other  clsiims,  and  continues  for  sixty  days  after  snch  timber  or  spool  bars 
arrive  at  the  place  of  destination  for  sale  or  manufacture,  and  may  be  enforced  by 
attachment.    The  court  may  allow  and  apportion  costs  as  in  equity. 

Sec.  2.  Section  forty-two  of  chapter  ninety-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby 
made  applicable  to  suits  brought  to  enforce  the  foregoing  lien. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Approved  March  3,  1897. 

Chapter  236. — Payment  of  wages. 

Chapter  fifty-five  of  the  public  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  entitled  ''An  act  to  amend  section  two  of  rhai>ter  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
of  the  public  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  eighty-sevoU;  relating  to  the 
fortnightly  payment  of  wages/'  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  17;  1897. 

Chapter  301. — Aasignment  of  wages  not  valid  unless  recorded. 

Section  six  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  as  amended 
by  chapter  seventy-three  of  the  public  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  is 
hereby  amended     *     *     ""    so  that  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  road  as  follows: 

Skctiox  6.  No  assignment  of  wages  is  valid  against  any  other  pennon  than  the  parties 
thereto  unless  such  assignment  is  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  city,  town  or  planta- 
tion organized  for  auy  purpose  in  which  the  assignor  is  commorant  while  earning 
such  wages;  and  if  said  assignor  is  commorant  in  an  unorganized  place  while  earn- 
ing snch  wages  said  assignment  shall  not  be  valid  against  any  other  person  thani;hc 
parties  thereto  unless  said  assignment  is  recorded  by  the  clerk  of- the  oldest  adjoin- 
ing town,  provided  there  be  an  incorporated  town  adjoining  snch  unincorporated 
place,  and  if  there  be  no  such  adjoining  town  such  assignment  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  registry  district  in  which  said  unincorpo- 
rated place  is  located,  and  the  clerk's  fee  shall  be  twenty-five  cents,  and  no  such 
asaignment  of  wages  shall  be  valid  against  the  emi>loyer  unless  he  has  actual  notice 
thereof. 

Approved  March  26,  1897. 

OKLAHOMA. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  13,  Article  4. — Blacklisting, 

Section  1.  No  company,  corporation  or  individual  shall  blacklist  or  rerinire  a  let- 
ter of  relinquishment,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  or  blacklisted,  any 
employee,  mechanic  or  laborer,  discharged  from  or  voluntarily  leaving  the  service 
of  such  company,  corporation  or  individual,  with  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting sacli  employee,  mechanic  or  laborer,  from  engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or 
other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company  or  individual. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  company  or  corporation  violating  this  act  shall  be 
gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  any  person 
so  blacklisted  shall  have  the  right  of  action  to  recover  damages. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved  March  11, 1897. 
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Chaptek  40. — Trade  marks  of  trade  unionB,  etc, 

Skctiox  1.  Whenever  any  person  or  any  association  or  anion  of  workingmen  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use  any  label,  trade  mark, 
term,  denign,  (levice  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the  nurpose  of  designating;,  mak- 
ing known  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  mercnandise  or  other  proclnct  of 
labor,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed  or  put  on 
sale  by  such  person  or  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  or  by  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  such  association  or  union,  it  shall  be  nulawfulto  counterfeit  or  imitate  sach 
label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device-or  form  of  advertisement,  or  to  use,  sell,  offer 
for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  aach 
label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  cir- 
culates any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  desien, 
device  or  form  of  a<lvertisement,  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  prodaot 
of  labor  to  which,  or  on  which,  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  painted, 
stamped  or  impressed,  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise or  other  product  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which, 
or  on  which,  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  puinted,  stamped  or 
impressed,  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other 
product  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package,  to  which  or  on  which, 
any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed  or  painted,  stamped 
or  impressed,  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be 
sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  in  any 
box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is 
attached,  affixed,  printe<l,  painted,  st-amped  or  impressed,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
months. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  that  has  heretofore  adopted  or  osed, 
or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  oi 
advertisement  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  file  the  same  for  record  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  by  leaving  two  copies,  coun- 
terparts or  facsimiles  thereof  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a  sworn 
application  specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  union  on 
whose  behalf  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertise- 
ment shall  be  filed ;  the  class  of  merchandise  and  a  description  of  the  goods  to  which 
it  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be  appropriated,  stating  that  the  party  so  filing,  or  on 
whose  behalf  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement 
shall  be  filed,  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  same:  that  no  other  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, union  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  sucn  use,  either  in  the  identical  form 
or  in  any  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that 
the  facsimile  or  counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be 
paid  for  such  filing  and  recording  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver 
to  such  person,  association  or  union  so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  any  such  label, 
trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  oi  advertisement,  so  many  duly  attested 
certificates  of  the  recording  of  the  same  as  such  person,  association  or  union  may 
apply  for,  for  each  of  which  certificates  said  secretary  shall  receive  a  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar. Any  such  certificate  of  record  shall,  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this 
act,  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device 
or  form  of  advertisement.  Said  secretary  of  the  Territory  shall  not  record  for  any 
person,  union  or  association  any  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement  that  would  probably  be  mistaken  for  any  labS,  trade  mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion or  union,  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design  or  form  of 
advertisement  in  theoffice  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or  declaration,  verbally  or 
in  writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  anv  damages  sustained 
in  consequence  of  any  such  filing,  to  be  recovered  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  party 
injured  thereby,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  throe  months. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade 
mark,  term,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aforesaid,  may  proceed  by  snit  to 
enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  of  any  counterfeits  or  imitations  thereof, 
and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  grant  injunctions  torestrain  such  man- 
ufacture, use,  display  or  sale,  and  may  award  the  complainant  in  any  such  suit, 
damages  resulting  from  such  manufacture,  use,  sale  or  display,  aa  may  be  by  the 
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said  oonrt  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendants  to  pay  to 
such  persons,  associations  or  union,  all  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manu- 
facture, nse,  display  or  sale,  and  such  court  shall  also  order  that  all  counterfeits  or 
imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  such  cause  be 
delivered  to  an  omcer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainant,  to  be  destroyed. 

Src.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade  mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  such  person,  association  or  union, 
in  auy  manner  not  bein^  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union  or  association, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  tnan  one  hundred  dollars.  In 
all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under  this  act 
may  be  commenced  <nnd  prosecuted  by  an  officer  or  member  of  such  association  or 
nnion  on  behalf  of,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  association  or  union. 

Sec.  7.  Any  persou  or  persons  who  shall  in  auy  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  person,  association  or  union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods 
or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  or 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  afte"*  its  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved  March  11,  1897. 


RECENT  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS. 

[Tlio  Sccretariea  of  the  Treasury,  War,  aud  Navy  Department's  have  consented  to 
furnish  stuteiiientH  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repnirs  entered  into  by  theiiL 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  tiuie  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  ofiftee  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

Milwaukee,  Wis.--July  10, 1897.  Contract  with  F.  P.  GleasoniS: 
Son,  Chicago,  111.,  for  plumbing  and  gas  piping,  including  marble  work, 
plastering,  etc.,  in  toilet  rooms  in  post-office,  court-house,  and  custom- 
house, $27,(503.36.  Work  to  be  comideted  within  two  hundred  and 
twenty  six  days. 

Fort  Wobth,  Tex.— -July  23,  1897.  Contract  with  Smith  &  Bardon 
for  fitting  up  toilet  room  in  basement,  additional  rooms  in  attic,  etc, 
of  post-office,  $4,219.    Work  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — July  20, 1807.  Contract  with  San  Francisco 
Bridge  Company  for  excavation,  sewer,  and  tern iwrary  drainage,  and 
concrete  and  steel  foundations  of  post  office,  court-house,  etc.,  $36,830. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  four  months. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — July  28, 1807.  Contract  with  Hennessy  &  Cox, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  interior  finish,  mosaic  tiling,  etc.,  in  post-office, 
court-house,  and  custom-house,  $203,975.  Work  to  be  completed  witbin 
twelve  months. 

Omaha,  Nebr.— July  28,  1897.  Contract  with  B.  J.  Jabst  for 
approaches  to  post-office,  court-house,  and  custom-house,  ^19,000. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  tliree  months. 

Omaua,  NEiiR.—July  31,  1807.  Contract  with  Oby  &  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio,  for  boiler  plant,  low  pressure  and  exhaust  stesim  heiiting  and 
mechanical  ventilating  apparatus  for  post  office,  court  house,  andcas- 
tom-house,  $35,045.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days. 

Clarksvili.e,  Tenn. — Aug.  10,  1807.  Contract  with  Chas.  A. 
Moses,  Chicago,  111.,  for  erec^tion  and  completion,  except  heating 
apparatus,  of  post-oflice,  $32,303.50.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
ten  months. 

Paterson,  N.  J.— Aug.  18,  1807.  Contract  with  Chas.  A.  Moses, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  erection  and  completion,  except  heating  apparatus 
vault  doors,  and  tower  clo  k,  of  post-office,  $100,887.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  eighteen  months. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


In  Bulletin  "So.  3,  for  March,  1896,  attention  was  called  to  certain 
erroneous  statements  being  circulated  in  the  press  relative  to  prodiic 
tion.  The  effect  of  the  note  convinces  me  that  it  is  wise  now  and  then 
to  use  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  to  correct  false  statements  given  on 
the  alleged  authority  of  the  official  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
And  so,  hereafter,  whenever  the  official  reports  of  the  Department  are 
used  as  authority  to  support  false  statements,  attention  will  be  called  to 
them  and  the  correct  figures  published. 

During  the  last  six  months  the  following  statement  has  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  been  attributed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor : 

Two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes^  daily  work  by  each  able-bodied  man, 
if  systematically  applied,  would  produce  all  the  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  the  people  need. 

The  above  statement  sometimes  appears  in  another  form,  as  follows, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor: 

In  1890  the  labor  force  of  the  United  States,  working  thirty-seven 
and  one-half  days  each  year,  could  produce  all  the  luxuries  and  neces- 
sities used  by  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  statements  have  been  very  widely  published  and  have 
resulted  in  considerable  correspondence  seeking  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  Department  has  been  correctly  quoted.  iN'either  of  them  ema- 
nated either  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  from  any  of  the  official 
documents  of  the  Department. 
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Another  erroneous  statement  relating  to  the  naniber  of  strikes  in  the 
United  States  appears  in  some  of  the  most  reputable  i)apers  in  the 
country.    It  is  as  follows  : 


Year. 


1879 
188U 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
18>j7 


Strikers. 


Number. 


4,011 

5,900 

8,272 

5,854 

12,900 

23,967 

34,166 

16, 951 

25, 027 


Average 

per 
strike. 


143 
227 
212 
130 
193 
296 
397 
177 
368 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Strikes. 


101 
126 
139 
132 
119 
131 
109 
126 


Strikers. 


Number 


Average 

per 
strike. 


28,974 
23,322 
38,  40*2 
31,733 
30,800 
32,109 
27,595 
19,  307 


2B3 

i<r7 

2» 
271 


253 
2GS 
153 


It  is  impossible  to  find  the  source  of  tliis  table  or  the  disjointed  and 
fragmentary  facts  from  which  it  could  possibly  have  been  constructed. 
In  the  Tenth  Annual  Rei)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (1894), 
relating  to  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Volume  I,  page  IG,  there  appears  the 
following  table  which  contains  the  correct  figures: 

STRIKES,  BY  YEARS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883 : 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  (6  mouths) 

Total  ... 


Average 

^Employees 

strikes. 

Estuliliah- 

establish- 

thrown  oat  of 

mcDts. 

incnts  to  a 

employ- 

strike. 

ment. 

471 

2,928 

6.2 

129,521 

454 

2,105 

4.6 

154,671 

478 

2,759 

5.8 

149.763 

443 

2.367 

5.3 

147,031 

645 

2,284 

3.5 

242,  TBS 

1,  432 

10,053 

7.0 

508.  OU 

1.430 

6,58i) 

4.6 

379,676 

9U0 

3,506 

3.9 

147. 704 

1,075 

3.786 

3.5 

249. 5» 

1.833 

9,424 

6.1 

331,944 

1,717 

8,116 

4.7 

296.939 

1.298 

5.540 

4.3 

206,671 

1,305 

4,555 

3.5 

265,914 

896 

5,154 

5.8 

482,005 

14,389 

69.166 

4.8 

3,714,231 

0, 

1).  w. 

THE  ITALIANS  IS  CHICAOO. 

« 

The  Ninth  Special  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled 
The  Italians  in  Chicago:  A  Social  and  Economic  Study,  is  the  result 
of  an  investigation  commenced  in  April,  1896,  by  an  agent  of  the 
Department  into  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  Italian  families 
residing  in  the  slum  districts  of  Chicago.  The  statistics  covering  a  year 
are  for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  visit  by  the  agent  to  the 
respective  families.  In  all,  1,348  families  of  this  character  were  visited 
and  information  secured  for  the  6,773  persons  embraced  therein.  Of 
this  number  4,493  were  born  in  Italy.  According  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1890  there  were  5,685  persons  of  Italian  birth  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  that  time.  The  limited  time  and  force  available  for  this 
investigation  made  it  impossible  to  secure  individual  reports  from  the 
whole  Italian  population  of  Chicago,  and,  indeed,  such  an  extensive 
canvass  was  not  deemed  necessary.  It  is  believed  that  the  data  secured 
for  the  1,348  families  visited  is  entirely  representative  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  all  Italian  families  of  a  similar  character  in  that  city.  The 
canvass  was  not  confined  to  any  i)articular  i)ortion  of  the  city,  but 
represents  families  from  all  sections.  The  following  streets  and  avenues 
were  canvassed,  and  each  is  represented  by  a  number  of  families  in  the 
tables:  Armour,  Austin,  Canal,  Carpenter,  Clark,  De  Koven,  Dcs- 
plaiues,  Erie,  Ewing,  Fay,  Fifth,  Forquer,  Grand,  Green,  Halsted, 
Huron,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Kensington,  Kenzie,  Larra- 
bee,  La  Salle,  Law,  Lincoln,  Market,  Morgan,  Nineteenth,  Ohio,  One 
hundred  and  sixteenth.  Pacific,  Page,  Peoria,  Philip,  Polk,  Purple, 
ftockwell,  Sangamon,  Sebor,  Sherman,  Sixty-ninth,  Taylor,  Tilden, 
Twelfth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-fifth,  Union,  Wentworth,  Wood. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  tables  comparisons  have  been  made  with  the 
facts  given  in  the  Seventh  Special  lleport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
iLabor  relating  to  the  slums  of  great  cities.  That  investigation  was 
eonducted  along  the  same  general  lines  as  this,  and  embraced  data  for 
the  year  ending  March  31, 1893,  for  all  families,  of  whatever  nationality, 
living^  within  certain  boundaries,  which  were  designed  to  include  the 
typical  slum  element  of  the  four  cities  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York, 
^nd  Philadelphia. 

-The  first  three  tables  show  facts  for  individual  persons  and  families, 
"While  the  remaining  tables  are  almost  wholly  compiled  from  them,  and 
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bring  the  information  given  therein  into  a  more  concrete  form.     The 
analyses  follow : 

Table  i. — General  social  and  economic  condition,  by  families  and  indi- 
viduals.— In  this  table  each  family  and  individnal  is  represented.  The 
families  are  numbered  from  1  to  1,348,  inclusive,  and  a  line  given  to 
each  individual  embraced  in  them.  The  various  columns  of  the  table 
give,  for  each  individual,  information  as  to  the  general  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition. 

Table  II. — Oeneral  condition  a«  to  literoAiy  and  illitera^cy,  by  families 
and  individnaU. — In  this  table  individuals  under  10  years  of  age  are 
not  included,  but  the  family  numbers  correspond  to  those  in  Table  I, 
and  the  relationship  to  the  head  of  the  family,  sex,  and  age  are  given 
in  like  order,  that  a  comparison  of  the  facts  shown  in  both  tables  may 
be  made  for  each  individual. 

Table  II  answers  the  inquiries  as  the  ability  of  all  persons  in  these 
families  10  years  of  age  or  over  to  read  and  write  their  native  language 
and  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language. 

Tahle  [II, — School  attendance,  by  families  and  individuals. — This  table 
embraces  all  persons  from  5  to  17  years  of  age,  inclusive,  as  well  as  a 
few  persons  below  or  above  these  ages  reported  as  scholars,  showing  for 
each  the  months  of  school  attendance  during  the  year  and  the  kind  of 
school.    The  family  numbers  are  the  same  as  for  Tables  I  and  II. 

Table  IV. — Conjugal  condition,  by  sex,  nativity ,  and  a^e. — This  and  the 
remaining  tables  of  the  report  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  summaries 
of  the  facts  already  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  three  preceding  tables. 
Table  IV  deals  with  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  persons  embraced  iu 
the  investigation,  showing  the  number  of  single,  married,  and  widowed, 
by  sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

The  following  tables  show  the  substantial  facts  to  be  drawn  from 
Table  IV : 

PERSONS  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  NATIVITY. 


Conjugal  condition. 


Sinjfle.... 
Married.. 
Widowed 


Total. 


Males. 


Native  Foreign 
bom.       born. 


1,141 
3 


1,144 


1,012 

1,726 

49 


2,  787 


Total. 


2,163 

1,729 

49 


3,931 


Females. 


Native 
bom. 


1,089 
16 


1,105 


^2!l«^    Total. 


bom 


382 

1,255 

100 


Males  and  females. 


Native  I  Foreign    ^^  .  , 
bora.       bor^:    i  ^®^*^- 


1,737 


1,471 

1,271 

100 


2,842 


2,230 
19 


1,394 

2,981 

149 


3,624 

3,000 

lid 


2,249 


4,524         6.773 


PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  NATIVITY. 


Conjugal  condition. 


Single.... 
Married  . . 
Widowed 


Total. 


Males. 


Native 
bum. 


99.74 
.26 


100.00 


Foreign 
born. 


36.81 

61.93 

1.76 

100. 00 


Total. 


54.77 

43.98 

1.25 

100.00 


Females. 


Native 
bom. 


98.55 
1.45 


100.  GO 


Foreign 
bom. 


21.99 

72.25 

5.76 

100. 00 


Total. 


51.76 

44.72 

3.52 

100.00 


MsJes  and  females. 


Native 
bom. 


99.16 

.84 


100.00 


Foreign 
bom. 


30.81 

65.89 

3.30 

100.00 


Total. 


53.51 

44.29 

2.20 

100.00 
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It  is  here  seen  that  54.77  per  cent  of  all  males  and  61.76  per  cent  of 
all  females  were  single,  and  of  all  persons  53.51  per  cent  were  single. 
Married  males  constituted  43.98  per  cent  of  all  males,  while  married 
females  constituted  44.72  per  cent  of  all  females.  The  aggregate  of 
married  persons  was  44.29  per  cent  of  all  persons.  A  small  per  cent  of 
all  persons  were  widowed,  while  it  is  shown  that  no  divorced  persons 
were  found  among  these  people. 

The  following  table,  reproduced  from  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons 
of  each  conjugal  condition,  by  sex,  found  in  the  canvass  of  persons  of 
all  nationalities  living  in  typical  slum  sections  of  the  four  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX,  IN 
CERTAIN  SLUM  DISTRICTS  OF  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

[From  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  CommisBioner  of  Labor.] 


Coigngal  condition. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

BALTIMORE. 

Single 

5,283 

3,437 

245 

12 

10 

68.73 

38.21 

2.72 

.13 

.21 

4,826 

3,425 

788 

10 

3 

53.31 

37.84 

8.71 

.11 

.03 

10, 109 

6,862 

1,033 

22 

22 

56. 01 

Married 

38.02 

Widowed 

6.73 

Divorced 

.12 

Not  reoortod 

.12 

Total 

8,996 

100.00 

9,052 

100.00 

18,048 

100.00 

CHICAGO. 

Single 

6.359 
3,827 

193 
23 

249 

59.70 
35.93 

1.81 
.22 

2.34 

4,859 

3, 579 

570 

51 

38 

53.41 

30.  34 

6.27 

.56 

.42 

11,  218 

7,406 

763 

74 

287 

56.81 

Married 

37.50 

Widowi-d 

3.86 

Divorced 

.38 

Not  n?TM>rted ............................ 

L45 

Total 

10, 651 

100.00 

0,097 

100.00 

19, 748 

100.00 

NEW  YOBK. 

Single 

8,614 

6,044 

278 

1 

898 

54.40 
38.17 

1.75 
.01 

6.67 

6,785 

5,411 

947 

3 

15 

51.55 

41.11 

7.20 

.02 

.12 

15,399 

11,  455 

1,225 

4 
913 

53.11 

Married 

39.51 

AV'ido  wed 

4.22 

Divorced  ............a................... 

.01 

Not  reported , 

3.16 

Total 

15,835 

100. 00 

13, 161 

100.00 

28,996 

100.00 

PHUJLDBLPHIA. 
Sinffle 

5,207 
3,512 

154 
2 

248 

57.07 
38.50 

1.69 
.02 

2.72 

4,264 

3,152 

608 

2 

11 

53.72 

39.71 

6.40 

.03 

.14 

9.471 
6,664 

662 
4 

259 

55.52 

ilarried 

39.06 

Widowed 

3.88 

DivorccMi 

.02 

Not  reported 

1.52 

Tot«1    . 

9,123 

100.00 

7,937 

100.00 

17,060 

100.00 

• 

As  has  been  stated,  these  figures  refer  to  persons  of  aU  natioDalities, 
while  the  figures  drawn  from  Table  IV  of  the  Ninth  Special  Kejwrt 
refer  to  persons  of  Italian  nativity  or  extraction  only,  although  the 
environment  is  very  much  the  same  in  both  cases.    A  comparison  of 
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the  figures  for  these  two  classes  shows  a  larger  per  cent  of  married 
I)ersons  among  the  families  of  Italian  birth,  whether  compared  with 
the  flgnres  for  Chicago  or  with  those  for  the  other  cities  embraced  in 
the  Seventh  Special  Eeport.  It  is  seen  that  of  all  persons  inclnded 
in  the  present  report  44.29  per  cent  were  married,  while  of  all  persons  in 
the  Seventh  Special  Eeport,  Baltimore  shows  but  38.02  per  cent,  Chicago 
but  37.50  per  cent,  New  York  but  39.51  per  cent,  and  Philadelj^hia  but 
39.0G  per  cent  married. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States  (1890),  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  of  each  con- 
jugal condition,  by  sex,  of  the  total  population  of  Chicago: 

« 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS   OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX, 

FOR  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

[From  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States.] 


Conjugal  condition. 


Single 

Married 

Widowed... 
Divorced  ... 
Not  reported 

Total  . 


Males. 


Females. 


Number. 


340, 705 

205.254 

10, 762 

667 

2,034 


5C8, 402 


Per  cent.  ■  Number. !  Per  cent. 


61.54 

36.11 

1.89 

.10 

.36 


100.00 


292,515 

203, 069 

34,629 

1,073 

162 


531, 448 


55.04 

38.21 

G.62 

.20 

.03 


100.00 


Total. 


Number.  ■  Percent 

1 

642,310 

408,323 

45,381 

1,610 

2,196 

58.40 

37.12 

4.13 

.15 

.3» 

1, 099, 850 


100.09 


This  table  shows  that  of  the  entire  male  population  of  Chicago  at  the 
Eleventh  Census  61.54  per  cent  were  single  and  36.11  per  cent  were  mar- 
ried, while  for  the  males  embraced  in  the  present  report  a  much  smaller 
per  cent  of  single  persons  and  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  married 
persons  were  found,  the  per  cent  being  54.77  and  43.98,  respectively. 
The  same  condition  was  found  to  exist  for  the  female  x)opu]ation.  Of 
the  whole  female  population  of  Chicago,  55.04  per  cent  were  single  and 
38.21  per  cent  were  married.  Of  the  persons  included  in  this  rei)ort, 
51.76  per  cent  of  the  females  were  single  and  44.72  per  cent  were  mar- 
ried. Taking  the  total  population  of  Chicago  into  consideration,  the 
Eleventh  Census  shows  58.40  per  cent  single  and  37.12  per  cent  mar- 
ried. Of  those  included  in  this  report,  persons  of  Italian  birth  or 
extraction,  but  53.51  per  cent  were  single,  while  44.29  per  cent  were 
married. 

Of  the  Italians  covered  by  the  present  report,  90.16  per  cent  of  those 
born  in  this  country  were  single  persons  and  of  those  born  abroad  30.81 
per  cent  were  single.  A  similar  disproportion  was  found  to  exist  ia 
the  figures  shown  in  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport,  and  was  there 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  "  foreign  born  persons  coming  to  this 
country  are  nsually  married  or  of  marriageable  age,  while  the  native 
born  include  a  great  number  of  children  who  have  necessarily  been 
classed  as  single.^' 
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The  following  summary,  drawn  from  Table  IV  of  the  present  report, 
shows  the  ages,  by  periods  of  years,  subdivided  by  sex  and  nativity,  of 
the  persons  embraced  in  this  investigation: 

•    NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  EACH  AGE  PERIOD,  BY  SEX  AND 

NATIVITY. 


Age  periods. 


Under  5  years... 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39-yean.... 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years 

55  to  50  years 

60  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over. . 
Age  not  reported. 


Hales. 


Native  bom. 


Num- 
ber. 


648 

344 

115 

20 

10 

5 

2 


Total. 


Per 
cent. 


56.64 

30.07 

10.05 

1.75 

.87 

.44 

.18 


1, 144  100. 00 

•  I 


Females. 


Foreign  born.  Native  born. 


Num- 
ber. 


14 

113 

185 

234 

275 

384 

438 

327 

326 

215 

136 

47 

48 

34 

11 


Per 
cent. 


0.50 

4.05 

6.64 

8.40 

9.87 

13.78 

15.72 

11. 73 

11.70 

7.71 

4.88 

1.69 

1.72 

1.22 

.39 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


J. 


631 

326 

106 

24 

9 

5 

2 

2 


2,787  ,100.00   1,105 


57. 11 

29.50 

9.59 

2.17 

.82 

.45 

.18 

.18 


Total. 


10l».  00 


Foreign  bom. 

Native  bom. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

20 

1.15 

1,279 

56.87 

124 

7.14 

670 

29. 79 

150 

8.64 

221 

9.83 

146 

8.40 

41 

1.96 

185 

10.65 

19 

.84 

219 

12.61 

10 

.44 

234 

13.47 

4 

.18 

210 

12.00 

2 

.09 

156 

8.G8 

107 
80 
25 
44 
34 
3 

6.16 
4.61 
1.44 
2.53 
1.96 
.17 

* 

1, 737 

1 

100.00 

2,219 

lUO.OO 

Foreign  bcTlL 


Num- 
ber. 


34 

237 

335 

380 

460 

603 

672 

637 

482 

322 

210 

72 

92 

68 

14 


Per 
cent. 


0.76 

5.24 

7.41 

8.40 

10.17 

13.33 

14.85 

11.87 

10.65 

7.12 

4.78 

1.59 

2.03 

1.50 

.31 


4.524  I  100.00 


Taking  up  the  total  number  of  persons  in  these  Italian  families  as 

shown  in  the  total  columns  of  the  preceding  table,  it  is  seen  that  a  very 

large  proportion  of  native-born  persons,  56.87  per  cent,  were  under  5 

years  of  age  and  29.79  per  cent  were  between  5  and  9  years  of  age, 

making  86.66  per  cent  under  10  years  of  age.    This  becomes  more 

noticeable  when  compared  with  the  following  table,  showing  similar 

information  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  slum  districts  embraced  in  the 

Seventh  Special  Report,  where  the  proportion  of  native-bom  persons 

under  5  years  of  age  was  but  21.73  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  29.42  per 

cent  in  Chicago,  35.80  \)qt  cent  in  New  York,  and  35.92  per  cent  in 

Philadelphia,  and  the  proportion  of  those  from  5  to  9  years  of  age  but 

17.72  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  17.30  per  cent  in  Chicago,  20.69  per  cent  in 

New  York,  and  18,08  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.    The  largest  proportion 

of  foreign-born  persons  in  the  Italian  families  included  in  the  present 

report,  14.85  per  cent,  was  found  between  30  and  34  years  of  age,  60.87 

percent  of  all  having  been  between  20  and  44  years  of  age.    Of  the 

slum  population  embraced  in  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport,  the  largest 

proi)ortion  of  foreign-born  persons  was  found  in  each  of  the  cities 

between  25  and  29  years  of  age,  while  the  proportion  between  20  and 

44  years,  though  not  so  large  as  that  found  in  the  Italian  families 

embraced  in  this  report,  was  quite  large,  amounting  to  48.12  percent  in 

Baltimore,  65  per  cent  in  Chicago,  54.96  per  cent  in  New  York,  and 

61.78  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.    The  table  from  the  Seventh  Special 

ltei>ort  follows. 
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inJMDBR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  EACH  AGE  PERIOD,  BY  SEX  AND  NATIV. 
ITY,  IN  CERTAIN  SLUM  DISTRICTS  OP  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YOKK,  AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 

[From  the  Seventh  Speoiftl  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lnbor.] 


Age  periods. 


BALTIMORE. 

Under  5  years . . . . 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years  — 
15  to  19  years  — 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  — 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years.... 
45  t4)  49  years  — 
50  to  54  years.... 
55  to 59  years.... 

00  to  64  years 

05  yeari)  or  over. . 
Af^e  not  reported . 


Total 


CHICAGO. 

Under  5  years.... 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years.... 
15  to  19  years — 

20  to  24  years 

26  to  29  years 

80  to  34  years 

85  to  39  years  — 
40  to  44  years.... 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  — 
55  to  59  years  — 

00  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over. . 
Age  not  reported . 


Total  .... 

NEW  YOBK. 


Under 5  years.... 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

80  to  34  years 

35  to  39  yearn , 

40  to  44  yt*ar8 , 

45  to  49  years , 

50  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years 

0Oto64yexu:s 

65  years  or  over. . 
Age  not  reported . . 


Total 


PHILADELrHIA. 


Under  5  years 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years 

15tol9'yeai-8 

20  to  24  Tears 

25  to  20  years 

80  to  34  years 

85  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  yen  rs 

60to54ye>irs 

65  to  59  years 

00  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over. . 
Age  not  reported . 

Total 


Males. 


Native  bom.  'Foreign bom. 


Nnm- '  Per  I  Num- 
ber.  I  cent.  I    ber. 


1,134 

917 

508 

558 

495 

443 

386 

299 

207 

133 

86 

30 

36 

31 

4 


21.17 

17.12 

n.l6 

10.42 

9.24 

8.27 

7.21 


58 

86 

48 

61 

.56 

.67 

.58 

.07 


6,  357100. 00 


1, 202, 

735 

454! 

383! 

456 

333 

256 

189 

91 

42 

29 

11 

13 

4 

84 


28.07 
17.17 
10.60 
8.94 
10.65 


78 
98 
41 
13 
.98 
.68 
.26 
.30 
.09 
1.96 


64 
172 
244 
275 
313 
404 
423 
311 
331 
260 
259 
185 
156 
211 

22 


Per 
cent. 


1.76 
4.73 
6.70 
7.56 
8.60 
11.10 
11.62 
8.55 
9.10 
7.39 
7.12 
5.08 
4.29 
5.80 
.60 


Females. 


Total. 


Native  bom. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


1,211 

995 

634 

548 

536 

386 

366 

300 

185 

105 

65 

38 

22 

35 

7 


22.29 

18.31 

11.67 

10.09 

9.87 

7.10 

6.74 

5.52 

3.41 

L93 

1.20 

.70 

.40 

.04 

.13 


3,039,100.00,    5,433100.00 


4,282100.00 


157 
366 
422 
512 
719 
949 
799 
615 
541 
351 
266 
135 
112 
155 
270 


6,360 


1,902 

1,117 

626 

431 

35G 

284 

174 

116 

65 

30 

23 

10 

9 

7 

530 


33.49 

19.67 

11.02 

7.59 

6.27 

5.00 

3.06 

2.04 

1.14 

.53 

.40 

.18 

.16 

.12 

0.33 


2.46 
5.75 
6.03 
8.04' 
11.29 
14.90 
12.54 
9.66 
8.49 
5.51 
4.18 
2.12 
1.76 
2.43 
4.24 


Foreign  bom.'  Native  bom.  Foreigii ben 


Num- ',  Per 
ber.     cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  j  Norn- '  Per 
cent.;  ber.  'Ccat 


51  i 
169 
2041 
359; 
404! 
403 
345, 
259' 
300: 
237! 
253 
167 
173 
292 
3i 


1.41 
4.67 
5.64' 
9.92: 
11. 16, 
11. 14| 

9.53: 

7.16' 
8.29: 
6.55! 
6.99 
4.611 
4.78! 
8.07, 
.08 


2,345: 
1.912 
1,232 

1,106 

1,031 

829 

752 

599 

392 

238 

151 

68 

58 

66 

n 


21.73 

17.72: 
1L42! 

10. 25; 

9.56 

7.68 

6.97, 

5.55' 

3.63 

2.21 

L40 

.63 

.54 

.61 

.10 


3,619100.00.  10.790100.00    7,25810aM 


100.00 


209 
441 
616 
748 
950 
1,307 
1,333 
1,141, 
983' 
581, 
508, 
246 
230 
213 
649 


2.06 
4.34 
6.07 
7.37 
9.35 
12.87 
13.13 
11.24 
9.68 
5.72 
5.00 
2.42 
2.26 
2.10 
6.39 


1,267! 

717 

452, 

442' 

432, 

296 

185, 

136' 

69| 

iV 

22 

4I 

6' 

31; 


30.83 

17.45 

ILOO 

10.76 

10.51 

7.20 

4.50 

8.31 

L68 

1.00 

.54 

.10 

.22 

.15 

.75 


4,109100.00 


5,680  100.00   10,155100.00 


1.982 

1,128: 

604* 
529, 
317, 
210I 
147i 
102 
64 
27 
18 
10 
8 
5 
13 


38.34 

21.82 

11.68 

10.23 

6.13 

4.18 

2.84 

1.97 

1.24 

.52 

.35 

.19 

.16 

.10 

.25 


139 
318, 
407' 
551, 
608 
690 
495 
449 
382 
279 
220 
127 
108 
158 
57 


2.79 
6.38 
8.16 
11.05 
12. 19 
13. 83 
0.92, 
9.00 
7.66 
5.59 
4.41 
2.55 
2.16 
3.17 
1.14 


2.469 

1.452 

906 

825 

888 

629 

441 

325 

160 

83 

51 

15 

22 

10 
115 


29.42 

17.30 

10.80 

9.63 

10.58 

7.50 

5.26 

3.87 

L91 

.99 

.61 

.18 

.26 

.12 

L37 


296   til 

m  6.0 

83»   7.31 

1.063  iX 

1,327  im 

1,639  14.43 
1.394  11.39 

1.064  ^rt 
923;  S.U 
630  5J6 
48C    iS 

ais  131 

220  LM 
313  13 
327,   1» 


4,  988  100. 00 


192 
4411 
573 
776 
942I 
960, 
908' 
792! 
658! 
503 
408! 
279 
263 
225 
7l! 


8,391100.00  11,357«».« 


2.40 

5.52! 

7. 17 

9.71 

11.79 

12.01; 

11.36, 

9.91 

8.23 

6.30 

5. 11 

3.49! 

3.29, 

2.82 

.89 


3,884 

2,245 

1,230 

060 

673 

500 

321 

218 

129 

57 

41 

20 

17 

12 

543 


35.80 

20.60 

11.34 

8.85 

6.20 

4.61 

2.96 

2.01 

L19 

.52 

.38 

.18 

.16 

.11 

S.OO 


401  121 
882  4.S 
1,18ft  155 
1.524!  l» 
1,882  1C.43 
2.267  11  ti 


2.241 

1,933 

1,641 

1.084 

916 

525 

493 

438 

720 


1135 

10.6 

iM 

&a 

IS 

172 
141 
197 


1,192 

618 

322 

263 

232' 

172i 

152 

136 

71 

40 

33 

21 

14 

26 

27 


36.92 

137 

18.62 

374 

9.70 

448 

7.92 

487 

6.99 

629 

5.18 

760 

3.319 


4.58 

4.10 

2  14 

1.21 

1.00 

.6.3 

.42 

.78 

.81 


100.00 


698, 

547i 

467 1 

287 

280 

138 

118: 

126 

308 


2.36 
6.44 
7.72 
8.:{9 
10.84 
13.09 
12.03 
9.42 
8.05 
4.95 
4.82 
2.38 
2.03 
2.171 
5.31 


5,170100.00'     7,991100.00   10,850100.00  18. 146 100. » 


1,232 

602 

329 

258 

272 

187 

15.'* 

125 

71 

53 

31 

24 

17 

35 

40 


35.03 

17.  56 

9.59 

7.52 

7.93 

5.45 

4.46 

3.66 

2.07 

1.55 

.90 

.70' 

.50, 

1.02 

1.17 


139 
350 
410 
525 
568 
645 
437 
885 
303 
233 
194 
106 
128 
141! 
44 


3. 

7. 

9. 

11. 


08 
76 
10 
65 


12.60 
12.09 
9.69 
8.54 
6.72 
5.17 
4.30 
2.35 
2.84 
3.13 
.98 


5,  804  100.  00     3,  429  ICO.  00     4,  508  100. 00 


2, 424 
1,220 
651^ 
521 
504 
859, 
305 
261| 
142 

«i 
64 

45 

31 

61, 

67 


35.92 

18.08 

9.65 

7.72 

7.47 

5.32 

4.52! 

3.87 

2.10 

1.38 

.95 

.67 

.46 


276  :« 

724  7.02 

858  S-S 

1.012  9ifl 

1.197  11. « 

1,305  11© 

1.135  U.JJ 

932  tiM 


si 


.99^ 


770 
520 
474 
244 
246 
267 
352 


7.41 

4.« 
137 
138 
ISI 

141 


6,748  100!  00  10,312«»^* 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
tates;  shows  simDar  facta  for  the  total  population  of  Chicago : 

[JHBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  EACH  AGE  PERIOD.  BY  SEX  AND  NATIV. 

ITY,  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  CHICAGO. 

[From  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States.] 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Age  periods. 

Native  bom. 

Foreign  bom. 

Native  bora. 

Foreign  born. 

Native  bom. 

Foreign  bom 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

67, 187 

50,848 

37, 357 

37.063 

35,620 

28,916 

21, 289 

13,  352 

8,518 

6,092 

4.465 

2,693 

2.139 

3,178 

626 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

aderSyears 

:o9  3'ears 

to  14  years 

to  19  years 

to  24  years 

to  29  years 

to34  3'ear8 

to  39  years 

to  44  years 

to  40  years 

to  54  years 

to  59  years 

to  64  years 

years  or  over 

ge  not  reported  . . 

68.619 

60,908 

36,645 

34,376 

34,830 

30,937 

25,562 

16.253 

10,354 

7,308 

5,192 

3,056 

2,214 

2,761 

1,864 

20.74 

15.39 

11.07 

10.39 

10.53 

9.85 

7.73 

4.91 

3.13 

2.21 

1.57 

.92 

.67 

.83 

.56 

2,571 

7,489 

11, 876 

13,643 

26, 216 

35, 891 

33,643 

26, 732 

22,726 

18,  746 

14,269 

8,516 

6.900 

7,806 

500 

1.08 

3.15 

5.00 

5.74 

11.04 

15.11 

14.16 

11.25 

9.57 

7.89 

6.01 

3.59 

2.91 

3.29 

.21 

21.04 

15.92 

11.70 

11.61 

11.15 

9.05 

6.67 

4.18 

2.67 

1.91 

1.40 

.84 

.67 

.99 

.20 

2,406 

7,401 

11,946 

15,  S90 

28,364 

30,997 

24,  951 

20.825 

18,437 

14,  983 

12, 336 

8,112 

6,993 

8,726 

238 

1.14 

3.49 

5.63 

7.26 

13.37 

14.61 

11.76 

9.82 

8.69 

7.06 

5.82 

3.83 

3.30 

4.11 

.11 

135,806 

101, 756 

74,002 

71, 439 

70,450 

59.853 

46,851 

29,605 

18,  872 

13,400 

9,657 

6,749 

4,353 

5,939 

2,490 

20.89 

15.65 

11.38 

10.99 

10.83 

9.21 

7.21 

4.56 

2.90 

2.06 

L49 

.88 

.67 

.91 

.38 

4, 977 
14,890 
23,822 
29,033 
54,580 
66,888 
58.594 
47,557 
41. 163 
33,728 
26,  605 
16,  628 
13,  893 
16, 532 
738 

LU 

3.31 

5.30 

6.46 

12.14 

14.87 

13.03 

10.58 

9.15 

7.50 

5.92 

•  3.70 

3.09 

3.68 

.16 

Total 

330,879 

XOO.OO 

237, 523 

100. 00  319, 343  100. 00  212, 105 

100. 00  650. 222 

i 

100. 00  449, 628  100. 00 

Table  F. — Place  of  hirthy  hy  sex. — This  table  shows  the  province  or 
Duntry  where  born  for  all  persons  embraced  in  the  investigation.  A 
ery  few  of  the  foreign-born  persons  (less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent) 
)und  in  these  families  were  of  other  than  Italian  origin.  According 
3  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  there  were  5,685  persons 
f  Italian  birth  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  As  many  as  4,493  persons  of 
talian  birth  were  found  in  the  families  embraced  in  this  report;  2,249 
ere  born  in  the  United  States,  while  31  were  born  in  other  countries. 
If  the  66.33  per  cent  of  persons  of  both  sexes  born  in  Italy,  the  largest 
roportion,  18.28  per  cent,  were  bom  in  the  province  of  Campania, 
tasilicata  follows  with  17.78  per  cent,  Calabria  with  12.68  per  cent, 
icily  with  7.83  per  cent,  Abruzzo  with  5.18  per  cent,  etc.  Those  born 
1  the  United  States,  mainly  children,  constituted  33.20  per  cent  of  all 
ersons  found  in  these  families. 

Table  VI. — Number  and  size  of  families^  by  kind  of  family. — Three 
lasses  or  kinds  of  families  were  found  in  gathering  the  data  for  the 
rinth  Special  Beport,  viz,  private  families,  cooperative  families,  and 
oarding  and  lodging  houses.  Every  group  of  individuals  living  under 
DC  roof  and  bearing  some  relation  to  one  head,  whether  of  kin  or  not, 
as,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  been  termed  a  family.  In  addition 
)  the  private  or  normal  family,  in  which  all  or  most  of  its  members  are 
elated  by  ties  of  blood,  and  the  boarding  and  lodging  house,  there  has 
eeu  found,  among  these  Italians,  the  cooperative  family.  The  oooper- 
tive  family  is  composed  of  a  number  of  persons,  usually  males,  living 
)gether  and  sharing  the  household  expenses.  Very  frequently  they 
0  their  own  cooking  and  housework.    Table  YI  shows  the  number  and 
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l>er  cent  of  families  of  each  size,  from  one  to  eighteen  persons,  subdi- 
vided as  to  tbe  kind  of  family,  as  described  above.  Of  the  1,348  fami- 
lies investigated,  1,265,  or  93.84  per  cent,  were  private;  C8,  or  5.05  per 
cent,  were  cooperative,  and  15,  or  1.11  per  cent,  were  boarding  and  lodg- 
ing houses.  Taking  into  consideration  all  families  of  whatever  kind, 
it  was  found  that  those  consisting  of  4  persons  predominated,  embrac- 
ing 20.55  per  cent  of  all  families;  those  of  5  persons  follow,  embracing 
19.51  per  cent,  while  those  of  C  persons  embraced  13.43  per  cent,  and 
those  of  3  persons,  12.02  per  cent. 

The  average  size  of  all  families  in  the  present  report  is  5.02  persons. 
In  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport,  in  which  slum  families  of  various  nation- 
alities were  included,  the  average  size  of  the  family  was,  in  Baltimore, 
4.48  persons;  in  Chicago,  5.09  persons;  in  New  York,  4.90  persons, 
and  in  Philadelphia,  5.15  persons.  The  average  size  of  all  families  ia 
Chicago,  according  to  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  was 
4.99  persons.  The  figures  for  the  Italian  families  included  in  the  pres- 
entVeport  do  not,  then,  differ  materially  in  respect  to  size  of  family 
from  what  has  been  shown  in  the  Seventh  Special  Report  and  in  the 
Eleventh  Census. 

Table  VII. — Nativity  of  parents. — This  table  classifies  the  native- 
born  and  foreign-born  persons  included  in  this  investigation  according 
to  parent  nativity,  with  specified  place  of  birth.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  of  each  parent  nativity, 
brings  the  figures  into  more  convenient  form  for  comparison: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  EACH  PARENT  NATIVITY. 


Birthplace  of- 


Fatlier. 


Mother. 


Unitetl  States 

United  St^ites 

Uniteil  States 

Abruxzo 

Abruzzo 

Abrnzzo . 

Apulia 

BasilicJita 

BaMilicata 

Basilicata 

Bsisilicuta 

Basilicata 

Basilicata 

Basilicata 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Calal>ria 

Calabria 

Calab)  ia 

Calal»ria 

Canijtnf^nadi  Roma. 
Canip.'i<j:iiadi  Roma. 

Campania , 

Campania , 

Campania , 

Campania 

Campania 

Campania 

Cami)ania 

Campania 

Emilia 

Liguria 

Ligiiria , 

Liguria , 


United  States 

Basilicata 

Liguria 

Abruzzo 

Biisilicata 

Campania 

Apulia 

Auruzzo 

BaHllicata 

Campania 

Lombard  y 

Sicily 

Germany 

Ireland 

Sweden 

United  States 

Abruzzo 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Campania 

United  States 

Campagnadi  Roma 

United  States 

Abruzzo 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Campagnadi  Roma 

Campania 

Sicily 

Ireland 

Emilia 

United  States 

Basilicata 

Liguria 


Native  bom. 

Foreign  born. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent,  i 

3 
1 
4 
117 
2 

0.14 
.04 
.18 

5.20 
.09 

365 

8.07 

1 
12 

.02 
.27 

4 

4 

715 

8 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

200 

1 

1 

'      3 

3 

2 

52 

6 

2 

678 

7 

il 

6 

3 

73 

.18 
.18 
31.79 
.36 
.22 
.22 
.09 
.04 
.04 
.09 
.09 
.62 

8.89 
.04 
.04 
.14 
.14 
.09 

2.31 
.27 
.09 
30.15 
.31 
.18 
.62 
.27 
.14 

3.25 

1.195 

26.41 

1 

.02 

859 
1 

18.99 
.02 

6 

.13 

8 

1 

.18 
.02 

1,238 

27.36 

32 

.71 

105 

2.32 

Total. 


3 
1 
4 
482 
2 
1 
16 
4 

1,010 
8 
5 
C 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
14 

1,059 
2 
1 
0 
3 
2 
60 
7 
2 

1,916 
7 
4 
*  46 
6 
3 
178 


0.(6 
.01 
.OC 
7.1X 
.03 
.01 
.34 
.OS 

28.20 
.It 
.07 
.09 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.03 
.03 
.21 

15.64 
.03 
.01 
.1$ 
.<6 
.03 
.89 
.10 
.03 

28.9 
.10 
.06 
.68 
.09 
.06 
2.63 
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DUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  EACH  PARENT  NATIVITY— Concluded. 


Birthplace  of — 


Father. 


uriA... 
ubardy 
nUardy 
obanly 
nbardy 
nbardy 
rches . . 
rchee . . 


Mother. 


Scotland . . 

Baeilicata . 

Emilia  .... 

Liguria  ... 

Lombardy. 

Piedmont . 

BanilicatA . 

Marches  .. 

dmont Piedmont . 

lly •• — 

II.V 

scany 

»cany 

scany 

scany 

Qetia 

tietia 

aetia.... 

ince 

rmany 

land 

land 

lidcn 

b  Rpecified 

t  specified.... 


Native  bom. 


Number,  i  Per  cent. 


Total 


Basilicata 

Sicily 

Liguria 

Tuscany 

France 

Not  specified . . 
United  States . 

Lignria 

Ychetia 

France 

Gennanv 

United  States. 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Campania 

Not  specified.. 


1 
9 
1 
2 
17 
3 
1 


1 
2 
213 
4 
29 
3 


2 

1 

10 


>.04 
.40 
.04 
.09 
.76 
.14 
.04 


.04 

.09 
9.47 

.18 
1.29 

.14 


.00 
.04 
.44 


2 
1 


1 
1 


.09 
.04 


.04 
.04 


2,249 


100.00 


Foreig 

n  born. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1 

0.02 

36 

.80 

2 
4 

7 

.06 
.09 
.15 

530 

11.72 

80 

4 
1 

1.77 
.09 

.02 

29 
3 

1 

.64 

.07 
.02 

1 

1 

.02 
.02 

4.524 

100.  OJ 

Total. 


100.  00 


In  Table  V,  sbowing  the  place  of  birth  of  persons  included  in  the 
esent  investigation,  it  was  seen  that  the  largest  proportion  were  born 
Campania,  that  province  being  followed  by  Basilicata,  Calabria, 
Bily,  Abruzzo,  etc.  In  the  table  immediately  preceding,  giving  the 
:thplace  of  the  parents  of  those  shown  in  Table  V,  it  is  seen  that 
kmpania  also  shows  the  largest  proportion,  28.29  per  cent,  and  is  fol- 
ded by  Basilicata  with  28.20  per  cent,  Calabria  with  15.G4  per  cent, 
eily  with  10.97  per  cent,  Abruzzo  with  7.12  per  cent,  etc. 
Table  YIIL — Relationship  to  head  of  family^  by  nativity  and  sex, — 
itive-born  persons,  foreign-born  persons,  and  native  and  foreign  born 
rsons  combined  are  in  this  table  classified  according  to  their  relation- 
ip  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  which  they  reside,  and  further  classi- 
d  by  sex.  The  table  shows  that  of  the  native-born  persons  living  in 
ese  Italian  families  95,02  per  cent  were  children  of  the  heads  of  their 
spective  families.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sproportion  existing  between  the  number  of  native  and  foreign  born 
igle  and  married  persons  in  the  analysis  to  Table  lY.  It  was  stated 
ere  that  foreign-born  persons  coming  to  this  country  are  usually  mar- 
;d  or  of  marriageable  age,  while  the  native  born  include  a  great 
inber  of  children.  !N^ative-born  heads  of  families  and  their  wives 
nstituted  less  than  1  per  cent  of  all  native-born  persons  living  in 
ese  families.  Of  foreign-born  persons,  however,  54.07  per  cent  were 
ads  of  families  and  their  wives,  while  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
ad  constituted  but  20.07  per  cent  of  all  foreign  born.  Considering 
B  facts  for  both  native  and  foreign  born  persons  combined,  heads  of 
nilies  and  their  wives  constituted  36.35  x)er  cent  of  all  persons,  their 
as  and  daughters  44.96  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  fathers  and 
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mothers,  brotliers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins,  boarders,  lodgers,  persons  belonging  to  cooperative  families,  etc 

Table  IX. — Foreign-born  voters  and  aliens^  by  years  in  the  United 
States. — This  table  classifies  all  foreign-born  males  21  years  of  age  or 
over  embraced  in  these  families  as  voters  or  as  aliens^  and  gives  the 
number  of  years  they  have  been  in  the  United  States.  All  males  of 
foreign  birth  21  years  of  age  or  over,  not  naturalized,  have  been  con- 
sidered aliens.  A  residence  of  five  years  in  the  United  States  is  neces- 
sary for  a  person  to  become  a  voter  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Of  the 
foreign-born  males  21  years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  five  years,  45  per  cent  were  voters.  Of  those  who  had  been  in 
the  United  States  a  greater  number  of  years,  the  proportion  of  voters 
was  considerably  larger,  and  taking  into  consideration  all  persons 
included  in  the  table,  63.81  per  cent  were  voters  and  46,19  per  cent  were 
aliens.  According  to  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States^  31.27 
per  cent  of  all  foreign-born  males  21  years  of  age  or  over  in  Chicago 
were  aliens.  The  considerably  larger  proportion  of  aliens  among  the 
Italians  embraced  in  this  investigation,  46.19  per  cent,  shows  that  per- 
sons of  this  class  to  quite  a  large  extent  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  privilege  of  becoming  naturalized  citizens  of  this  country.  Au 
even  larger  proportion,  52.51  i)er  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  persons  21 
years  of  age  or  over  included  in  the  Seventh  Special  Report  were 
classed  as  aliens  in  Chicago. 

There  were  1,012  aliens  in  the  Italian  families  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation and  a  partial  report  was  secured  as  to  whether  naturalization 
papers  had  been  taken  out.  Of  a  total  of  939  persons  reporting  as  to 
this  fact,  132,  or  14.06  per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  taken  out  such 
papers  preliminary  to  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while 
807,  or  85.94  per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  not  taken  out  naturaliza- 
tion papers. 

Table  X, —  Weekly  earnings  and  hours  of  work,  by  occupation  and  sex.— 
This  table  shows  the  various  occupations  engaged  in  by  the  persons 
composing  the  Italian  families  canvassed,  arranged  under  the  following 
general  industry  heads:  Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining;  profes- 
sional; domestic  and  personal  service;  trade  and  transportation;  man- 
ufactures and  mechanical  industries;  nonproductive;  housewives  and 
at  work,  and  scholars  and  at  work.  The  number  and  the  sex  of  persons 
working  at  each  occupation  are  shown,  together  with  their  average 
hours  of  work  i)er  week  and  their  highest,  lowest,  and  average  weekly 
earnings  while  employed.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  information  as  to 
working  hours  and  earnings  was  so  often  impossible  to  secure,  and  is, 
consequently,  not  reported  in  the  table.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  data  given  on  these  points  are  representative  and  afford  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  conditions  that  exist.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
occupations  most  frequently  followed  by  the  persons  composing  these 
families:  Under  the  general  industry  heading  of  agriculture,  fisheries, 
and  mining,  28  worked  as  quarry  men ;  under  professional,  musicians 
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and  organ  grinders  nnmbered  62;  under  domestic  and  personal  service 
were  found  797  laborers,  126  street  sweepers,  73  bootblacks,  45  barbers, 
32  sewer  diggers,  23  pavers,  22  saloon  keepers,  and  18  scissors  grinders; 
under  trade  aud  transportation,  186  worked  as  rag  and  paper  pickers, 
sorters,  etc.,  154  as  small  peddlers,  119  as  railroad  laborers,  78  as  news- 
boys, news  dealers,  etc.,  32  as  small  merchants  or  dealers  in  various 
lines,  20  as  salesmen,  15  as  teamsters,  and  14  as  wood  pickers;  under 
manufactures  were  found  60  hod  carriers,  38  candy  makers  and  caudy 
factory  employees,  26  pants  makers  and  finishers,  22  mosaic  layers,  19 
tailors  and  tailoresses,  16  shoemakers,  and  14  tinkers;  under  the  head 
of  nonproductive  (by  far  the  largest),  1,689  were  classed  as  at  home, 
which  in  this  table  means  all  persons  9  years  of  age  or  under  who  were 
not  at  school  aud  unemployed  during  the  year;  1,044  were  housewives 
and  113  were  engaged  in  housework  without  pay;  361  were  classed  as 
having  no  occupation,  and  include  those  10  years  of  age  or  over  who 
were  unemployed  twelve  months  and  who  were  not  at  school  during 
the  year,  and  876  were  scholars.  Under  the  division  of  housewives 
and  at  work,  which  includes  those  performing  their  household  duties 
and,  in  addition,  engaging  in  work  for  pay,  were  found  188  persons. 
The  occupations  most  common  to  them  were  the  making  and  finishing 
of  pants  and  other  garments,  dressmaking,  washing,  and  wood,  coal, 
and  rag  picking.  Under  the  division  of  scholars  and  at  work  were 
112  persons  who,  in  addition  to  attendance  at  school,  were  engaged 
in  selling  papers,  blacking  shoes,  peddling,  etc.  It  is  seen  that  the 
occupations  are  generally  those  requiring  but  a  low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  little  skill  or  muscular  strength. 

The  following  table,  drawn  from  Table  X,  shows  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  persons,  by  groups  of  occupations : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 


Groups  of  ocoupations. 


Agriculture,  flBheries,  and  minin£ 

Prufesaioual 

Doraeiit ic  and  perKonal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries. 

Nonprod  nctivo . '. 

Housewives  and  at  work 

Scholars  and  at  work 


Total. 


Hales. 


Num- 
ber. 


32 

63 

l,ld4 

055 

3U6 

1,581 


100 


3,931 


Per 
cent. 


100.00 
95.45 
99.17 
95.34 
81.82 
38.47 


89.29 


58.04 


Females. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 

10 
82 
68 
2,529 
188 
12 


2,842 


Per 
cent. 


4.55 

.83 

4.66 

18.18 

61.53 

100.00 

10.71 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


32 

66 

1,204 

687 

874 

4,110 

188 

112 


Per 
cent. 


100.00 
100.  00 
100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100. 00 

100.00 


Per 

cent 

under 

each 

group. 


0.47 

.98 

17.78 

10.14 

5.52 
60.08 

2.78 

1.65 


41.96 


6,773  I  100.00 


100.00 


According  to  this  table,  the  nonproductive  class  included  60.68  per 
cent  of  all  the  persons  in  the  families  canvassed.  Less  than  I  per  cent 
of  all  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  or  in  profes- 
sional work.  Those  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service  consti- 
tuted 17.78  per  cent  of  all,  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation 
10.14  per  cent,  those  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  indus- 
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tries  5.52  per  cent,  while  those  who  were  eugaged  iu  some  work  in 
addition  to  their  household  duties  constituted  2.78  per  cent,  and  those 
engaged  in  some  work  besides  going  to  school,  1.65  per  cent. 

The  small  proportion  of  women  at  work  at  gainful  occupations  i» 
quite  noticeable.  In  domestic  and  personal  service,  less  than  1  per 
cent  were  females;  in  trade  and  transportation,  but  4.6G  per  cent  of 
all  embraced  under  that  head  were  females,  and  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  industries  18.18  per  cent  were  females. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the 
Conimissioner  of  Labor,  relating  to  the  population  of  typical  slum  sec- 
tions of  four  cities,  is  reproduced  for  comparison  with  the  preceding 
table  relating  to  the  Italian  families  embraced  in  the  present  rei>ort: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  IN  CERTAIN   SLUM  DISTRICTS   OF   BALTI- 
MOKE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHILADELPHIA,  BY  GROUPS  OF  OJ^CUPATIONS. 

[From  the  Seventh  Special  Kcport  of  the  Gooimissioner  of  Labor.] 


Groups  of  occapations. 


DALTIMOSE. 

Agricnltnre.  llsherieB,  and  mining 

Professional 

Doniest  ic  an<l  i>ersonal  iservice 

Trade  and  transportation 

Maniifarturo.s  and  mechanical  industries. 

Nonprmhictive  (not  gainful) 

HouRC wives  and  at  work 

Scholars  and  at  work 


Males. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


63 
95 
1,685 
1,668 
2,109 
3,373 


82.80 
84.82 
82.92 
90.11 
70.72 
31.80 


75.00 


Total 8,996  '    49.84 


CHICAGO. 

Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining  ........ 

Professional 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries. 

Nonproductive  (not  gainful) 

lIon.'»ewivc8  and  at  work 

Scholars  ahd  at  work « 


10 
169 
2,376 
2,014 
2,  U35 
3,753 


Total. 


NEW  YORK. 

A gricnlturo,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries. 

Nonproductive  (not  gainful) 

Honsf  wives  and  at  work 

Scholars  and  at  work 


94 


10,  651 


Total. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

• 

Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining. ....... 

Professional 

Domestic  and  personal  service , 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries. 

Nonproductive  (not  gainful) 

Housewives  and  at  work 

Scholars  and  at  work 


Total. 


27 
237 
3.454 
2,878 
2,930 
6,260 


43 


15,  835 


13 
135 
1,625 
1,740 
2,286 
3,305 


19 


100.00 
89.42 
84.23 
90.31 
77.04 
33.32 


60.26 


53.93 


96.43 
90.80 
88.52 
90.93 
67.17 
37.83 


52.44 


54.61 


92.86 
88.82 
82.40 
91.48 
77.60 
33.71 


65.52 


9, 123  I    53.  48 


Females. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


13 

17 

347 

183 

873 

7,234 

384 

1 


17.11 
15.18 
17.08 
9.89 
29.28 
08.20 
AX).  00 
25.00 


9,052  ,     50.16 


20 
445 
216 
660 
7,512 
176 

62 


10.58 
15.77 
9.69 
22.96 
66.68 
100. 00 
39.74 


9,097 


1 

24 

448 

287 

1,432 

10, 296 

634 

89 


13, 161 


1 

17 

847 

162 

660 

6,498 

242 

10 


7,937 


46.07 


3.57 
9.20 

11.48 
9.07 

32.83 

02.  17 
100.00 

47.56 


45.39 


7.14 
11.18 
17.60 

8.52 

22.40 

66.29 

100.00 

34.48 


46.52 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


76 

112 

2,032 

J. 851 

2,982 

10.607 

384 

4 


Per 
cont. 


Per 
cent 

under 

each 

group. 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.  00 
100.00 
100.00 


28 

261 

3,902 

3,165 

4.362 

16,562 

634 

82 


100.00 
100.  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 


28,  99G     100. 00 


14 

152 

1,972 

1,902 

2,046 

9,803 

242 

29 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.  (X) 


17,060 


lOO.OO 


a  43 

.62 
11.26 
10.26 
16.52 
58.77 
2.13 

.02 


18,048 

100.00 

10 

100.00 

189 

100.  00 

2,821 

100.00 

2,2J0 

100.00 

2,001 

lOi).  00 

11.  265 

100.00 

176 

100.  00 

156 

100.  00 

19,  748 

100. 00  ; 

100.00 


.05 

.96 

14.29 

11.29 

14.69 

57.04 

.89 

.79 


100.00 


.10 

.90 

13.46 

10.91 

15.04 

57.12 

2.19 

.28 


100.00 


.08 

.89 

11.56 

11.15 

17.27 

57.46 

1.42 

.17 


100.00 
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\.  comparison  of  these  two  classes  of  slum  residents  shows  a  uni- 
mly  smaller  proportion  of  Women  at  work  among  the  families  of 
lian  origin.  From  11.26  to  14.29  per  cent  of  the  persons  embraced  in 
J  Seventh  Special  Beport  were  employed  in  domestic  and  personal 
vice,  the  largest  per  cent,  14.29,  being  for  Chicago,  while  17.78  per 
it  of  the  persons  included  in  the  present  report  were  employed 
Icr  this  industrial  group.  The  proportions  engaged  in  trade  and 
nsportation  do  not  differ  greatly,  but  while  tbe  Seventh  Sjiecial 
port  shows  1G.52  per  cent  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
ustries  in  Baltimore,  14.69  per  cent  in  Chicago,  15.04  per  cent  in 
w  York,  and  17.27  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  but  5.52  per  cent  of  the 
-sons  in  these  Italian  families  fall  in  this  group.  The  proportiou  of 
iproductive  persons  is  seen  to  be  uniformly  smaller  tor  the  persons 
braced  in  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport. 

Che  following  two  summaries,  taken  from  Table  X,  show  for  each 
»up  of  occupations  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  average  hours  of 
rk  per  week  of  persons  engaged  in  remunerative  occupations.  As 
ble  X  shows,  a  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  productive  or 
ftunerative  occupations  did  not  report  earnings  or  hours  of  work, 
e  following  summaries,  of  course,  deal  only  with  those  who  reported, 
t  of  a  total  of  2,663  persons  engaged  in  remunerative  occupations, 
20,  or  90.87  per  cent,  reported  as  to  earnings,  and  1,820,  or  08.34  per 
it,  reported  as  to  hours  of  work : 

EllAGB  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  PEBSONS  ENGAGED  IN  REMUNERATIVE  OCCU- 

PATIONS. 


Groups  of  occupatious. 


icnlture,  fisherieH,  and  mining... 

fesftioDoI 

lestic  and  personal  service 

de  and  trani>portation 

iTifact  nrcs  and  mechanical  induHtries 

isewiveH  and  at  work 

slars  and  at  work 


Total 


Male.s. 

Females. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Averngo 

weekly 

earning!}. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Averngo 

weekly 

earnings. 

32 

52 

1,115 

562 

297 

$7.64^ 
5. 09A 
7.27i 
4.47 
8.25^ 

3 

8 

20 

64 

153 

12 

$3.00 
2.28i 
2.15 
3.02 
1.72 
1.95 

96 

2.29 

2,154 

0.41 

260 

2.  Hi 

Total. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 

32 
55 
1, 123 
588 
361 
153 
108 

2,  420 


Average 

Aveekly 

earnings. 


$7. 644 
4.98 
7.23i 
4.37 
7.33 
1.72 
2.25 


5.^^ 


ERAGE  HOURS  OF  WORK  PER  WEEK  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  REMUNERATIVE 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Groups  of  occupations. 


■iculture.  fisheries,  and  minin|<; 

fes»ional 

lestic  and  personal  service 

de  and  transjiortation 

infacturesand  mechanical  industries 

isewiveA  and  at  work 

olars  and  at  work 


Males. 


^--'^^    t^u%^"ff 


report- 
ing. 


20 

24 

1,024 

333 

248 


work  per  j 
week. 


59.8 
52.0 
62.1 
56.2 
55.5 


Total 


66 

1, 721 


51.1 
59.4 


Females. 


Total. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 

Averngo 

hours  of 

work  per 

week. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Average 

houtH  of 

work  per 

week. 

26 
24 

1,026 

348 

282 

40 

74 

59.8 

52.0 

2 
15 
34 
40 

8 

39.0 
46.1 
54.6 
52.1 
44.9 

62.1 
55.8 
55  3 
52.1 
50.4 

99 


51.2 


1,820 


59.0 
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It  is  seeu  that  the  highest  earnings,  $7.64^  per  week,  were  made  by 
those  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  although  bat  32 
persons  reported  under  this  class.  In  manufactures  and  mechanical 
industries,  with  361  persons  reporting,  the  average  earnings  were  f  7.33 
per  week;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  with  1,123  persons  rejwrt- 
ing,  they  were  $7.23^  per  week.  The  average,  earnings  for  the  2,420 
persons  reporting  in  all  industrial  groups  were  $5.93 J  per  week.  The 
average  hours  of  work  in  the  seven  groups  are  shown  to  have  varied 
from  50.4  to  62.1  per  week,  the  average  for  all  groups  being  59  hours. 

The  following  summaries,  from  the  Seventh  Special  Report,  relating 
to  typical  slum  sections  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, enable  us  to  institute  a  comparison  as  to  earnings  and  hours 
of  work  between  the  Italian  families  just  mentioned  and  slum  residents 
of  various  nationalities : 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OP  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  RBMTJNERATIVK  OCCIT. 
PATIONS  IN  CERTAIN  SLUM  DISTRICTS  OP  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK. 
AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

[From  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Commieftioner  of  Labor.] 


Groups  of  oocnpationa. 


BALTIMOBB. 

Af^ricultaro,  fisheries,  and  mining 

ProfeHsioiial 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Maunfactures  and  mechanical  indnstries 

HouHewives  and  at  work 

Scholars  and  at  work 


Males. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


Total 


CHICAGO. 


Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Munnfactures  and  mechanical  industries 

Housewives  and  at  work..... 

Scholars  and  at  work 


Total 


NEW  YOBK. 


Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining...... 

Professional 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries 

Housewives  and  at  work  . .  .*. 

Scholars  and  at  work 


Total 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A  griculture,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Professional 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries 

Housewives  and  at  work 

Scholars  and  at  work 


Total 


61 

78 

1,654 

1.592 

2.037 


3 


6,425 


8 

117 

2,090 

1,678 

2,043 


85 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


25 
142 

3,080 
2,168 
2,441 


35 


7,891 


6 

79 

1.284 

1,157 

1.892 


15 
4,433 


15.49 
15.57 

9.00 
11. 58i 

9.27{ 


3.00 


9.914 


10.934 
15. 30{ 
9.93 
11.03 
11.791 


4.06 


5,891         10.89i 


9.44 
13.77^ 

8. 
10. 
10.26i 


1. «« 
^77* 

).16| 


3.13| 


9.64 


9.71 

13.  70i 

8.634 

9.83 

10. 16^ 


3. 10^ 
9.67i 


Females. 


Number 

report- 

ing. 


13 
17 
332 
176 
854 
878 
1 


1,771 


Avenge 

weekly 

earnings. 


15 
355 
186 
636 
142 

58 


1,392 


1 

12 

843 

218 

1,299 

579 

83 


2,485 


1 

15 
270 
102 
597 
158 

7 

1,150 


13.73 
9.02 
4.4U 
7.  Hi 
4.49 
4.62^ 
3.00 


4.80 


Total. 


Number  i  Avarage 


14.091 
5.97 
6.90 
5.53 
4.71 
3.15 


5.60 


4.00 
n.80 
4.744 
4.82 
4.564 
3.13 
3.14 


4.29^ 


6.00 
13.79 
3.93 
5.824 
5.024 
4.41 
3.21^ 

4.86 


report- 
ing. 


74 

95 

1,986 

1,768 

2,891 

378 

4 


7,196 


8 

132 

2,415 

1,764 

2,679 

142 

143 


weekly 
earnings. 


7,283 


26 

154 

3,423 

2,386 

8,740 

570 

68 


10, 376 


7 
•  94 
1,554 
1,2S9 
2,489 
158 
22 

5,583 


$5.18 
14.40 
8.231 
1LI4 
7.86 
4.621 
8.00 


a6H 


.«S4 
.161 


10. 

15 
9.35 

10.49 

10.31 
4.71 
3.69 


9.88i 


9.23 
U.82 
8.264 
9.674 
8.24 
8.13 
8.13i 


8.36 


9.18 
13.72 
7.82 
9.50i 
8.rJ 
4.41 
8.14 

8.68 
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JE  HOUBSOF  WORK  PER  WEEK  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  REMUNERATIVE 
ATIONS  IN  CERTAIN  SLUM  DISTRICTS  OF  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW 
AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

[From  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.] 


rronps  of  occai>ation8. 


BALTIMOBK. 

re,  flsheriee,  and  mining, 
lal 


and  personal  servioe 

1  transportation 

ares  and  mechanical  industriea 

ee  and  at  work 

^nd  at  work 


CHICAGO. 

re,  fisheries,  and  mining, 
lal 


and  personal  service 

I  transportation 

ures  and  mechanical  indnatries 

es  and  at  work 

md  at  work 


NEW  YORK. 

re,  fisheries,  and  mining, 
lal 


and  personal  service 

.  transportation 

ares  and  mechanical  industries 

es  and  at  work 

nd  at  work 


il 


PHILADELPHIA. 


re,  fislieries,  and  mining, 
lal 


and  personal  service 

L  transportation  

ares  and  mechanical  industries 

es  and  at  work 

.nd  at  work 


Males. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


60 

81 

1,624 

1,608 

2,067 


Average 

hours  of 

work  per 

week. 


73.97 
64.33 
64.51 
67.60 
61.40 


5,443 


8 

113 

2,170 

1,801 

2,178 


80 


6,350 


27 

173 

3,201 

2,500 

2,717 


37 


8,655 


64.51 


64.19 


65.50 
50.77 
64.84 
61.93 
57.25 


63.75 


61. 02 


61.52 
53.69 
66.99 
64.86 
59.34 


57.47 


63.65 


11 

81 

1,323 

1,450 

2,123 


16 


5,004 


66.55 
46.59 
64.32 
65.65 
59.78 


52.69 


62.46 


Females. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


8 
16 
290 
176 
850 
225 
1 


Average 

hours  of 

work  per 

week. 


66.00 
33.06 
72.81 
67.41 
61.16 
64.48 
72.00 


1,566 


64.24 


Total. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


68 

97 

1,914 

1,784 

2,917 

225 

4 


Average 

hours  of 

work  per 

weeK.. 


73.03 
50.82 
65.77 
67.58 
61.33 
64.48 
66.38 


7,009 


64.21 


15 
330 
205 
643 
123 

59 


1,381 


1 

21 

304 

259 

1,366 

hGO 

35 


2,546 


1 
17 
255 
133 
624 
181 

5 


39.00 
71.30 
58.34 
57.19 
57.78 
55.81 


8 

128 

2,506 

2,006 

2,821 

123 

139 


60.59 


60.00 
43.10 
66.68 
60.16 
58.34 
55.99 
56.96 


58.86 


66.00 
31.12 
75.40 
64.78 
58.38 
60.30 
62.80 


7,731 


28 

194 

3,505 

2.759 

4,083 

560 

72 


65.50 
49.39 
65.71 
61.56 
57.24 
57.78 
64.62 


60.94 


6L47 
62.64 
66.96 
64.42 
69.01 
65.99 
57.22 


11, 201 


12 

08 

1,578 

1,583 

2,747 

181 

21 


62.55 


66.50 
43.01 
66.11 
65.58 
59.46 
60.30 
52.72 


1,216  I        62.54 


6,220 


62.47 


very  considerably  smaller  earDings  of  the  persons  belonging  to 
lian  families  Jiealt  with  in  the  present  report  is  noticed.-  Their 
e  earnings  for  all  the  classes  of  work  engaged  in,  as  has  been 
were  $5.93^  per  week.  For  the  general  slum  population  shown 
[cables  just  given  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  group  were, 
}imore,  $8.65^;  in  Chicago,  $9.88^;  in  New  York,  $8.36,  and  in 
elphia,  $8.68.  This  difference  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
sons  embraced  in  these  exclusively  Italian  families,  as  has  been 
isly  shown,  were  employed  as  a  rule  at  occupations  of  the  lowest 
requiring  no  skill  and  but  little  manual  dexterity  or  strength, 
erage  hours  of  work  per  week  were  shorter  for  the  members  of 
talian  families  than  for  the  general  slum  population. 
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Table  XI. — Persons  unemployed^  hy  months  unemployed^  sex,  and  age. — 
This  table  includes  all  persons  15  years  of  age  or  over  engaged  iu 
remunerative  occupations  who  reported  that  they  were  unemployed 
during  any  part  of  the  year,  and  shows  for  each  sex  and  age  the  months 
unemployed.     It  is  proper  to  state  that  90  males  and  42  females,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  132  jiersons,  did  not  report  whether  employed  or  not,  and 
have  consequently  been  omitted  from  this  table.    In  the  i^revious  table 
and  the  analysis,  it  was  shown  that  of  a  total  of  6,773  persons  included 
in  this  investigation,  4,110,  or  G0.G8  per  cent,  were  not  engaged  in  any 
remunerative  or  productive  occupation.    These  persons  were  classed 
as  nonproductive,  and  consisted  of  those  too  young  to  work,  those  who 
were  unemployed  during  the  whole   year,  housewives  and  persons 
engaged  in  housework  without  pay,  those  who  had  no  occupation, 
retired  persons,  and  scholars.     In  this  table  those  who  were  unem- 
ployed fractional  parts  of  months  during  the  year  have  been  classed 
under  the  nearest  whole  month,  while  those  employed  less  than  half 
a  month  have  been  excluded.    Of  the  2,GG3  persons  employed  in  remu- 
nerative occupations,  1,517,  or  66.97  per  cent,  were  unemployed  some 
part  of  the  year.    Of  this  number,  40  were  unemployed  one  month, 
56  two  months,  49  three  months,  66  four  months,  102  five  months,  250 
six  months,  183  seven  months,  232  eight  months,  310  nine  months,  161 
ten  months,  and  (i^  eleven  months  during  the  year.    The  average  time 
unemployed  for  these  1,517  persons  was,  therefore,  over  seven  months. 

The  following  table,  reproduced  from  the  Seventh  Special  llei>ort  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  shows  the  results  of  the  investigation  of 
typical  slum  sections  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Xew  York,  and  Philadel- 
l^hia  so  far  as  it  relates  to  nonemployment.  The  figures  are  for  the 
year  ending  March  31, 1893: 


PEKSOXS  UNEMPLOYED  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHS  TNEMPLOYED  IN  CERTAIN  SLl^ 
DISTRICTS  OP  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

[From  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioucr  of  Labor.] 


City. 


Baltimore  ... 

Chicairo 

New  York... 
Philadelphia 


Total  pop- 

alutioii  of 

the  8him 

diHtriets 

caDvassed. 


18, 048 
19,  748 
28, 996 
17,  OCO 


Slum  population 
iiueinployed. 

Months  iiuem- 
Ijloyed. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per  cent. 

T0..1.    ^;-- 

1.504 
3,135 
2,615 
2,591 

8.C7 
15.88 

9.02 
15.19 

a  5, 255 
a  7,  327 
aG,  116 
a  5, 132 

a3.6 
n3.1 
a3.1 
a2.9 

a  Not  including  those  for  whom  the  months  unomplo^'cd  were  not  reported. 

It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  of  the  total  persons  included  in  that 
investigation,  both  productive  and  nonproductive,  8.G7  per  cent  in 
Baltimore  were  unemployed  some  part  of  the  year,  15.88  per  cent  in 
Chicago,  9.02  per  cent  in  New  York,  and  15.19  per  cent  in  Philadelphia. 
Of  the  total  persons  in  the  Italian  families  included  in  the  present 
report  the  very  large  proportion  of  22.40  per  cent  were  unemployed 
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some  part  of  the  year.  The  average  time  unemployed  of  those  who  were 
shown  to  have  been  unemployed  in  the  Seventh  Special  Keport  was  3.6 
months  in  Baltimore,  3.1  months  in  Chicago  and  !N^ew  York,  and  2.9 
months  in  Philadelphia.  The  present  investigation  shows  that  the 
average  iime  of  nonemi)loyment  of  the  unemployed  in  the  Italian  fiimi- 
lies  was  7.2  months,  or  double  the  highest  average  of  the  unemployed 
slum  population  shown  in  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport. 

As  has  been  stated,  1,517  persons  engaged  in  productive  occupations 
in  these  Italian  families  were  unemployed  during  some  portion  of  the 
year.  The  question  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence  when  unemployed 
was  answered  by  1,480  of  these  persons.  It  was  stated  by  717,  or  48.25 
per  cent,  that  they  lived  on  their  savings  while  unemi)loyed5  287,  or 
19.31  i)er  cent,  had  credit  and  went  into  debt  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence; 233,  or  15.G8  per  cent,  lived  on  their  savings  until  they  had 
exhausted  them  and  then  resorted  to  credit;  96,  or  6.46  per  cent,  lived 
wholly  on  charity  while  unemployed;  26,  or  1.75  per  cent,  lived  on  their 
children's  earnings,  while  127,  or  8.55  per  cent,  subsisted  in  various 
ways,  the  most  common  being  stated  as  on  savings  and  charity,  rela- 
tives' support,  credit  and  charity,  rents,  wife's  earnings,  savings  and 
wife's  earnings,  etc. 

Table  XII, — Illiterates^  hy  sex,  age  xieriodSj  and  degree  of  illiteracy, — 
This  table  includes  all  illiterate  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  em- 
braced in  the  investigation.  Those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  and 
those  who  can  read  but  can  not  write,  the  two  classes  of  illiterates,  are 
shown  by  sex  and  nativity  for  each  specified  age  period.  The  great 
majority  of  native-born  i>ersons  in  these  families,  as  has  been  shown, 
were  children  under  10  years  of  age,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in 
this  table.  Of  the  2,752  illiterate  persons  feund  in  these  families,  but 
32  were  native  born,  and  of  these  30  were  under  21  years  of  age. 
Dealing  with  persons,  therefore,  almost  entirely  foreign  born,  no  com- 
parison of  native  and  foreign  born  illiterate  persons  is  possible  or 
desirable. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  illiteracy,  it  is  seen  that  2,684,  or  97.53  per 
cent,  of  the  2,752  illiterate  persons  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
while  68,  or  2.47  per  cent,  could  read  but  could  not  write  any  language. 
Similar  data  for  the  persons  embraced  in  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OB^  ILIJTERATfcS  OF  EACH  DEGREE  OF  ILLITERACT  IN 
CERTAIN  SLUM  DISTRICTS  OF  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

[From  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.] 


Degree  of  illiteracy. 


TTnnblo  to  read  and  write. 
Unable  to  write 


Baltimore. 


Nnm-  1 1, 
bcr. 


Per  cent. 


■\ 


2,411 

203 


92.23 
7.77 


ToUl 2,014 


100.00 


Chicago. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,600 
157 


3,760 


Per  cent. 


New  York. 


Num- 
ber. 


95.83 
4.17 


9,870 
1U8 


Per  cent. 


98.03 
1.97 


100.00  1  10,UG3 


Philadelphia. 


Num- 
ber. 


4, 485 
117 


Per  cent. 


97.46 
2.54 


lOU.  00  \     4,  002 


100.00 
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Of  a  total  of  2,752  illiterate  persons  embraced  in  tLe  present  report, 
1,373,  or  49.89  per  cent,  were  from  31  to  50  years  of  age;  748,  or  27.18 
per  cent,  were  from  21  to  30  years ;  342,  or  12.43  per  cent,  were  from  10 
to  20  years;  27S,  or  10.10  per  cent,  were  51  years  of  age  or  over,  while 
11,  or  0.40  per  cent,  did  not  rejMjrt  as  to  age. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Seventh  Special  Report,  shows 
the  distribution  as  to  age  of  the  residents  of  the  typical  slum  sections 
embraced  in  that  report : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERATES  OF    EACH  AGE   PERIOD    EN  CERTAIN 
SLUM  DISTRICTS  OF  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

fFrom  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Comniiasioner  of  Labor.] 


Age  periods. 


10  to  14  years.... 

15  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

31  to  50  years 

51  years  or  over. . 
Age  not  reported 

Total 


Baltimore. 


Nam- 
ber. 


160 
250 
646 
1.070 
469 
19 


2,614 


Per  cent. 


6.12 

9.57 

24.71 

40.93 

17.04 

.73 


Chicago. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent. 


253 
364 
1,103 
1,431 
348 
267 


6.72 
9.66 
29.29 
38.00 
9.24 
7.09 


100.00 


3,766         100.00 


New  York. 


Philadelphia. 


Num- 
ber. 


610 

897 

2,674 

4, 1.57 

1,269 

461 


10,068 


Per  cent. 


6.06 

8.91 

26.56 

4L29 

12.60 

4.58 


Num- 
ber. 


241 

463 

1,376 

1,716 

525 

281 


Percent 


5.31 

10.06 
29.90 
37.29 
11.41 
6.10 


100.00 


4.  61)2 


100.00 


Table  XIII. — Literates,  by  sex,  a^e  periods,  and  language. — This  table 
deals  with  the  literate  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  embraced  in  the 
families  included  in  this  report.  The  number  of  male  and  of  female 
native  and  foreign  born  persons  falling  under  each  age-period  are  shown 
and  further  chissilied  as  to  whether  they  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage only,  Italian  only,  or  both  English  and  Italian.  Of  the  native- 
born  literates,  265  could  read  and  writ^  English  only  and  3  could  read 
and  write  Italian  only.  No  native-born  persons  in  these  families  were 
found  who  could  read  and  write  both  English  and  Italian.  Of  the  1,533 
foreign-born  literates,  221  could  read  and  write  English  only,  showing 
that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  probably  acquired  after  their 
arrival  in  this  country;  984  could  read  and  write  Italian  only,  while  328 
were  able  to  read  and  write  both  English  and  Italian. 

Table  XIV, — Literates  and  illiterates,  by  sex. — This  table  brings  into 
comparison  the  information  given  in  the  two  previous  tables  relating 
to  illiterates  and  literates.  It  is  shown  that  of  the  2,812  males  10 
years  of  age  or  over  included  in  this  report,  48,04  per  cent  were  literate 
and  51.96  per  cent  were  illiterate.  Of  the  1,741  females  10  years  of 
age  or  over,  25.85  per  cent  were  literate  and  74.15  per  cent  were 
illiterate.  Comparing  the  literate  males  and  females,  it  is  seen  that 
19.32  per  cent  of  the  literate  males  could  read  and  write  English  only, 
while  50  per  cent  of  the  literate  females  were  in  this  class;  60.55  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  37.56  per  cent  of  the  females  could  read  and 
write  Italian  only,  and  20.13  per  cent  of  the  males  and  12.44  per  ceut 
of  the  females  were  able  to  read  and  write  both  English  and  Italian. 
Taking  into  consideration  persons  of  both  sexes,  it  is  seen  that  of  a 
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total  of  4,653  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  2,752,  or  60.44  per  cent, 
were  illiterate,  while  1,801,  or  39.66  per  eent,  were  literate.  The  pro- 
portion of  illiterate  persons  (60.44  per  cent)  is  thus  seen  to  be  very 
high  in  the  families  included  in  this  investigation.  It  is  shown  in 
Table  XII  that  but  32  of  the  2,752  illiterates  were  native  born,  a  pro- 
portion too  small  to  be  considered.  A  comparison  as  to  illiteracy  is, 
tberefore,  possible  between  these  Italian  families  and  the  foreign-born 
IK>pnlation  of  the  typical  slum  sections  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  as  presented  in  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  following  table,  drawn  from  that 
report,  shows  the  per  cent  of  literates  and  illiterates  of  each  foreign 
nationality  as  given  there: 


3»EK  CENT  OF  LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES  BORN  I&  EACH  SPECIFIED  FOREIGN 
COUNTRY  IN  CERTAIN  SLUM  DISTRICTS  OF  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK, 
AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

[From  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  CommissioDer  of  Labor.] 


Place  of  birth. 


^natria-Hiuif^ary 

Xriiish  America 

^hiua 

JF ranee 

Oermany 

Great  Britain 

!XreIand 

Italy .r 

^etnerlands 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Toland 

^QAsia 

Spain  and  Portneal 

Other  foreign  and  foreign  not  spec 
ifled 

Total 


Baltimore. 

Liter- 

Illiter- 

ates. 

ates. 

63.55 

36.45 

72.73 

27.27 

66.67 

33.33 

90.00 

10.00 

72.50 

27.50 

94.03 

5.07 

76.73 

24.27 

47.52 

52.48 

100.00 

92.50 

7.50 

52.69 

47.31 

70.30 

29.70 

33.33 

66.67 

74.42 

25.58 

60.88 

30.62 

Chicago. 


New  York.        Phihidelphia. 


Liter-  '  lUiter- 
ates.    r  ates. 


Liter- 
ates. 


r 


90.37 
87.01 
93.94 
90.48 
87.62 
93.42 
84.71 
30.14 
91.67 
91.67 
69.80 
71.31 
100.00 

56.39 


66.14 


9.63  i 
12.99  : 

6.06  ; 

9.52 
12.38  ' 

6.58  i 
15.29  j 
69.86  I 

8.33 

8.33 
30.20 
28.69  , 


73.63 

100.00 

81.91 

83.33 

92.02 

92.23 

60.68 

33.16 

100.  00 

100.00 

49.76 

45.65 

57.14 


43.61       66.61 


33.86  ,    42.31 


imter- 
ates. 


26.37 


IS.  09 
10.67 
7.08 
7.77 
39.32 
66.84 


50.24 
54.35 
42.86 

33.39 


57.69 


Liter- 
ates. 


69.16 
8<^».00 
81.25 

100.00 
85.26 
91.41 
74.21 
36.37 
59.09 

100.00 
59.73 
58.08 
66.67 

57.35 


Illiter- 
ates. 


-80.84 
20.00 
18  75 


14.74 
8.59 
25.79 
63.63 
40.91 


40.27 
41.92 
33:33 

42.65 


53. 89        46. 61 


This  table  shows  that  those  of  Italian  birth  were  to  an  even  larger 
extent  illiterate  in  the  families  included  in  the  Seventh  Special  Keport 
i;han  is  shown  by  the  present  report,  and  that  in  each  of  the  four  cities, 
^ith  the  exception  of  Baltimore,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  among 
persons  of  that  nationality  was  greater  than  among  those  of  any  other 
country. 

Taking  up  again  Table  XIV,  and  considering  the  literates  only,  it  is 
seen  that  26.99  per  cent  of  all  the  literates  could  read  and  write  English 
only ;  54.80  per  cent  could  read  and  write  Italian  only,  while  18.21  per 
cent  were  able  to  read  and  write  both  English  and  Italian. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  able 
and  not  able  to  speak  English,  by  years  in  the  United  States,  while 
not  bearing  directly  on  illiteracy,  is  thought  to  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection. 
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NUMBErv  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  ABLE  AND  NOT  ABLE  TO  SPEA-K  ENGLISH, 

BY  YEARS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[This  table  iuclufles  all  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over.] 


Years  in  the  United  States. 


Total  native  born 

Forei^jn  bom: 

Under  1  year 

1  year 

2  5'ear8 

3  years 

4  years 

Syoars 

C  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 

id  years  or  over 

Not  reported 

Total  foreign  born 

Aggregate 


Able  to  speak  English. 


Not  able  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. 


Per  cent. 


2 

60 

15 

33 

33 

38 

140 

107 

182 

105 

220 

78 

207 

63 

170 

30 

223 

43 

185 

31 

1,092 

163 

18 

3 

2,493 

754 

49 

109 

1.60 

29 

62 

19.48 

43 

81 

28.95 

107 

214 

39.55 

126 

231 

44.07 

121 

199 

52.51 

08 

161 

56.25 

49 

79 

69.02 

75 

118 

63.40 

G9 

100 

64.91 

238 

401 

73.14 

2 

5 

78.20 

1,006 

1.760 

58.62 

80.5* 
71.06 
6a  15 
55.  S3 
47.49 
43.75 
30.98 
34.00 
35.01 
26.88 
21.74 


41.38 


too 


2,791 


754         1,008  ,     1,702         61.30 


38,70 


Of  native-born  persons,  practically  all  were  able  to  speak  English. 
Of  -the  total  foreign-born  persons.  58.62  i)er  cent  were  able  to  speak 
English,  while  41.38  per  cent  were  unable  to  do  so.  Of  all  the  persons 
in  these  families  10  years  of  age  or  over,  both  native  and  foreign  born, 
61.30  per  cent  were  able  to  speak  English,  while  38.70  per  cent  were  not 
able  to  do  so.  The  proi)ortion  of  persons  able  and  not  able  to  speak 
English  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of 
years  is  shown  in  the  table.  The  proportion  able  to  speak  English  of 
those  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  year  is  shown 
to  be  but  1.80  per  cent.  This  proportion  gradually  increases  sls  the 
years  of  residence  in  the  United  States  increase,  until  73.14  per  ccntof 
those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  10  years  or  over  were  able 
to  si)eak  the  English  language  with  reasonable  clearness. 

Table  XV. — School  attendance^  by  nativity^  age,  Idnd  of  school^  and 
«er.— This  table  shows  the  native  and  foreign  born  males  and  females 
of  each  age  attending  public  and  private  schools.  Of  a  total  of  988 
persons  in  these  ftirailies  who  attended  school  during  some  portion  of 
the  year,  582,  or  58.91  per  cent,  were  native  born,  and  406,  or  41.09  [)er 
cent,  were  foreign  born.  No  comparison  as  to  the  proportion  of  native 
and  foreign  born  persons  attending  school  can  be  made  between  these 
families  and  those  embraced  in  the  Seventh  Special  Report,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  families  are  exclusively  Italian  or  of  foreign  extraction, 
while  those  embraced  in  the  Seventh  Special  Report  are  to  a  Large  extent 
native,  and  would  naturally  show  a  larger  proportion  of  native-bom 
persons  at  school. 
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)  following  table  classifies  all  scholars  according  to  sex  and  age: 

NUMBER  a:NT)  PER  CENT  OF  SCHOLARS  OP  EACH  AGE. 


Ago. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Tears 

1 

14 

39 

91 

78 

64 

67 

44 

44 

39 

26 

30 

10 

14 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0.18 

2.45 

6.83 

15.94 

13.66 

11.21 

11.73 

7.70 

7.70 

C.83 

4.55 

5.25 

1.75 

2.45 

.53 

.18 

.35 

.35 

.18 

.18 

2 
9 
45 
64 
57 
66 
49 
25 
45 
18 
23 
11 
3 

0.48 

2.16 

10.79 

15.35 

13.67 

15.83 

11.75 

5.99 

10.79 

4.32 

5.51 

2.64 

.72 

3 

23 

84 

155 

135 

130 

116 

69 

89 

57 

49 

41 

13 

14 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0.30 

2  33 

•  ••••  ••«•••  ••••«••••••••«*••••••• 

8.50 

15.69 

13  67 

13.16 

11.74 

6.98 

9.01 

6.77 

4.96 

4.15 

1.32 

1.42 

• 

.30 

1 

.10 

.20 

i 

.20 

1 
,  .       1 

.10 

.10 

571 

100.00 

417        100  00 

988 

100.00 

« 

>  largest  proportion  of  scholars  were  7  years  of  age,  the  per  cent 
lies  being  15.94,  for  females,  15.35,  and  for  both  males  and  females, 
Over  one-half  of  all  scholars  were  from  7  to  10  years  of  age, 
live,  the  proportion  being  62,54  i^er  cent  of  males,  56.G0  per  cent 
lales,  and  54.20  jier  cent  of  both  males  and  females. 
J  following  table,  taken  from  the  {Seventh  Special  Eeport  and 
icing  the  scholars  in  families  residing  in  typical  slum  sections  of 
nore,  Chicago,  Xew  York,  and  Philadelphia,  shows  the  number 
er  cent  of  scholars  chiSsilied  according  to  age  periods: 

5R  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SCHOLARS  OF  EACH  AGE  PERIOD  IN  CERTAIN  SLUM 
ISTRICTS  OF  BALTIMORE.  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHlLADELrillA. 

[From  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Conimissioncr  of  Labor.] 


^gc  periods. 


years  ... 

tars 

years  

years  

or  over. . 

reported 

>tal 


Baltimore. 


Chicago. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent. 


1,201 

1,160 

259 

3 


45.68 

44.35 

9.85 

.12 


Num- 
ber. 


7 

1,197 

1,183 

419 

5 


2,629 


100. 00 


2,811 


Per  cent. 


0.25 

42.58 

42.08 

14.91 

.18 


New  York. 


Num- 
ber. 


25 

2,  313 

1,  013 

384 

3 

2 


Percent. 


0.58 

53.29 

37.16 

8.85 

.07 

.05 


Pliiladelphiu. 
Per  cent. 


Num- 
ber. 

10 

3.356 

995 

243 

2 

3 


0.61 

51.85 

38.05 

0.29 

.08 

.12 


100.00       4,340 


100.00  I     2,615|'        lUO.OO 


imilar  classification  of  the  scholars  included  in  the  present  report 
$  that  3,  or  0.30  per  cent,  were  under  5  years  of  age;  527,  or  53.35 
mt,  were  from  5  to  9  years;  331,  or  33.50  per  cent,  were  from  10  to 
ars;  121,  or  12.25  per  cent,  were  from  14  to  19  years;  while  G,  or 
•er  cent,  were  20  years  of  age  or  over. 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  scholars  in  these  Italiau  families 
according  to  the  kind  of  school  which  they  attended,  whether  public  or 
imvate : 

Nl'MBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SCHOLAKS  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  AND  PBIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Kind  of  soliool. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

88.09 
11.91 

Number. 

4*ercent. 

Namber. 

Percent 

Public - 

503 
68 

382 
35 

91.61 
8.39 

885 
103 

89.57 

Private 

10.43 

Total 

571 

100.00 

417 

100.00 

988          1M  AD 

Of  all  male  scholars  88.09  per  cent  attended  public  schools;  of  all 
female  scholars  91.61  per  cent  attended  public  schools,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  all  scholars  of  both  sexes  attending  public  schools  was  89.57 
per  cent.  In  Table  XV  of  the  present  report  and  the  summaries  drawn 
therefrom  the  term  private  school  has  been  made  to  include  schools 
variously  designated  as  parochial  schools,  kindergartens,  Italian  pri- 
vate schools,  and  private  night  schools,  as  well  as  those  termed  simply 
private  schools.  Table  III  of  this  report  shows  in  detail  the  specific 
kind  of  schools  attended  by  the  scholars  in  each  of  these  Italian 
families. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Seventh  Special  Bei>ort^  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  scholars  included  in  that  report,  by  kind  of 
school : 


^^^MBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SCHOLARS  IN  CERTAIN  SLUM  DISTRICTS  OF  BALTI. 
MORE,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHILADELPHIA  ATTENDiNG  PUBLIC  AND  PKI- 
VATE  SCHOOLS. 

[From  the  Seventh  Si>ecial  Report  of  the  CommiaBioner  of  Labor.] 


Kiod  of  school. 


Baltimore. 


Public 

Private  — 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 

Percent. 

1,703 
926 

64.78 
35.22 

Chicago. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,181 
630 


2, 620  i      100. 00  I    2, 811 


Percent. 


77.59 
22.41 


100.00 


New  York. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,743 
1,597 


4,340 


Per  cent. 


63.20 
36.80 


PhUadelpbia. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,241 
374 


100.00  I    2,615 


Percent. 


85.70 
14.30 


100.00 


This  table  shows  that  but  64.78  per  cent  of  the  scholars  in  the  typical 
slum  families  of  Baltimore  attended  public  schools  and  35.22  per  cent 
private  schools;  in  Chicago  77.59  percent  attended  public  and  22.41 
per  cent  private  schools;  in  New  York  63.20  per  cent  attended  public 
and  36.80  per  cent  private  schools,  and  in  Philadelphia  85.70  per  cent 
attended  public  and  14.30  per  cent  private  schools.  As  has  been 
shown,  89.57  per  cent  of  the  scholars  included  in  the  present  report 
attended  public  while  but  10.43  per  cent  attended  private  schools. 
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In  this  connection  the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  months 
f  school  attendance  during  the  year,  by  sex  and  kind  of  school : 

MONTHS  IN  SCHOOL  DURING  TEAR,  BY  SEX  AND  KIND  OP  SCHOOL. 


Months  in  school  daring  year. 


PUBUC. 


month 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

)  months.... 
'ot  specified. 


Males. 


Females. 


Nnmher. 


Total 


.verage  number  of  months  in  school. 


PBIVATB. 


month 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

I  months 

ot  specified. 


Total 


verage  nnmher  of  months  in  school. 

PUBLIC  AKt>  PBIVATB. 


month 

months 

months 

months 

months 

mouths 

mouths 

months 

months 

>  months.... 
ot  specified 


Total 


.rerage  number  of  months  in  sohool. 


2 
4 

17 
18 

8 
39 
34 

6 

14 

358 

3 


503 


Per  cent. 


0.40 

.80 

3.38 

3.58 

L59 

7.75 

6.76 

L19 

2.78 

71.17 

.60 


Number. 


1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
2 
BO 


68 


3 
4 

18 
21 

9 
42 
88 

0 

16 

408 

3 


571 


100.00 


8.80 


L47 


1.47 
4.41 
1.47 
4.41 
5.89 
4.41 
2.94 
r3.53 


100.00 


8.96 


.53 

.70 

3.15 

8.68 

1.58 

7.35 

6.65 

1.58 

2.80 

71.45 

.53 


100.00 


8.82 


3 

10 
13 
17 

6 
12 
21 
10 

3 
284 

3 


382 


1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

29 


35 


3 
11 
14 
18 

6 
13 
21 
11 

4 
313 

3 


417 


Per  oent. 


0.79 
2.62 
3.40 
4.45 
1.57 
3.14 
5.49 
2.62 

.79 
74.34 

.79 

100.00 


Total. 


Number.  >  Per  cent. 


8.78 


2.86 
2.86 
2.86 


2.86 


2.86 

2.86 

82.84 


100.00 


9.2U 


.72 
2.64 
3.36 
4.31 
1.44 
3.12 
5.03 
2.64 

.96 
75.06 

.72 


100.00 


8.81 


5 
14 
30 
35 
14 
51 
55 
16 
17 
642 

6 


885 


3 
79 


103 


6 
15 
32 
39 
15 
55 
59 
20 
20 
721 

6 


988 


0.67 
1.58 
3.39 
3.96 
1.58 
5.76 
6.21 
L81 
L92 
72.54 
.68 


100.00 


8.79 


.97 

.97 

1.95 

3.88 

.97 

3.88 

3.88 

3.88 

2.92 

76.70 


100.00 


9.04 


.61 
1.52 
3.24 
3.95 
1.52 
5.57 
5.97 
2.02 
2.02 
72.97 

.61 


100.00 


8.81 


The  first  section  of  this  table  deals  with  those  attending  public  schools, 
he  second  section  with  those  attending  private  schools,  while  the  third 
ombines  the  data  for  both  pablic  and  private  schools.  Of  those  attend- 
Qg  public  schools  72,64  per  cent  were  in  school  ten  months,  the  full 
chool  year,  the  average  months  in  school  of  all  attending  public  schools 
►eing  8.79.  Of  those  attending  private  schools  76.70  per  cent  were  in 
chool  ten  months,  the  average  months  in  school  of  all  attending  private 
chools  being  9.04.  Taking  into  consideration  the  data  for  both  public 
ind  private  schools,  it  is  seen  that  72.97  per  cent  were  in  school  ten 
nonths  during  the  year,  the  average  months  of  school  attendance  for 
ill  scholars  being  8.81. 
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These  figures  show  very  interesting  results,  taken  in  connection  with 
Table  XYI  and  its  summary,  which  latter  gives  the  per  cent  of  persons 
from  5  to  14  years  of  age  at  home,  at  work,  at  school,  and  both  at  work 
and  at  school. 

Table  XYI, — Condition  of  all  children  from  5  to  14  years  ofagCj  inclu- 
sive, by  nativity  and  sex. — This  table  deals  with  the  condition  of  all 
children  from  5  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive,  showing  the  number  of 
males  and  females  of  each  age  and  nativity  who  are  at  home,  at  work, 
at  school,  and  both  at  work  and  at  school.  The  following  table,  drawn 
from  Table  XYI,  shows  the  number  and  jyev  cent  of  each  condition,  by 
sex: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  CONDITION,  BY  SEX. 


Sex. 

At  home. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  work 
and  at  school. 

All  children. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

757 
706 

Per 
cent. 

Male 

109 
271 

26.29 
38.38 

52 
34 

6.87 
4.82 

450 
394 

59.44 
55.81 

56 

7 

7.40 
.90 

100  01 

Female 

100  00 

Total 

47U 

32.12 

86 

5.88 

844 

57.69 

63 

4.31 

1,463 

100.  M 

Of  the  males  from  5  to  14  years  of  age,  26.29  i)er  cent  were  at  home. 
This  designation  includes  all  persons  5  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive, 
who  were  not  at  school  during  the  year  and  who  had  no  occupation. 
Of  the  females,  a  larger  j)roportion,  38.38  per  cent,  were  at  home.  The 
greatest  in'oportion  of  children,  however,  of  both  sexes  were  at  school; 
the  per  cent  of  males  at  school  being  59.44  and  of  females  55.81.  Of 
the  males,  0.87  per  cent  were  at  work  and  7.40  per  cent  both  at  work 
and  at  school,  while  of  the  females,  4.82  j)er  cent  were  at  work  and  0.99 
per  cent  both  at  work  and  at  school.  Taking  up  the  totals  for  both 
males  and  females,  it  is  seen  that  of  the  1,463  children  from  5  to  14 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  in  these  Italian  families,  844,  or  57.09  per  cent, 
were  at  school  during  some  part  of  the  year;  470,  or  32.12  per  cent,  were 
at  home  during  the  year;  86,  or  5.88  per  cent,  were  at  work  during  the 
whole  or  some  part  of  the  year,  while  63,  or  4.31  per  cent,  were  both  at 
work  and  at  school. 

The  following  summary,  drawn  from  the  Seventh  Special  Eeport, 
relating  to  the  slums  of  large  cities,  shows  similar  figures  for  the  cliil* 
dreii  from  5  to  14  years  of  age  in  families  residing  in  typical  slum  sec- 
tions of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
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NTJ^fBER  AND  PER  CENT  OE  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  CONDITION,  BY  SEX.  IN  CERTAIN 
SLUM  DISTRICTS  OF  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 


[  From  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.] 

City  and  sex. 

At  home. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  work 
and  at  school. 

Nam-        Per 
ber.        cent. 

AUch 

Nura 

ber. 

1,931 
2, 002 

ildren. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nom> 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

BALTIMORE. 

Male 

545 
651 

28.22 
32. 52 

124 
97 

6.42 
4.84 

1,259 
1,253 

65.20 
62. 59 

3 
1 

0.16 
.05 

100.00 

Female 

100.00 

Total 

1,196       30.41 

221 

5.62 

2.512 

03.87 

4 

.10 

2.48 
1.90 

3.933 

100.00 

CHICAGO. 
Male 

554 

ofl  02 

117 
73 

5.92 
3.85 

1,257 
1,254 

63.58 
66.21 

49 
36 

1,977 
1,894 

100  00 

Female 

531  ;     28.04 

i 

100.00 

Total 

1,085 

28.03 

190 

4.91 

2,511 

64.87 

85 

2.19 

3,871 

100.00 

KBW  YORK. 

Male 

445 
569 

15.89 
20.72 

209 
204 

7.46 
7.43 

2,117 
1,948 

75.61 
70.94 

29 
25 

1.04 
.91 

2.800 
2,  746 

100.00 

Female 

100.00 

Total 

1,014       18.28 

413 

7.45 

4,005 

73.30 

67.66 
74.75 

54 

.97 

5,546 

lOO.OO 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Male.: 

379 
300 

21.51 
18.27 

175 
109 

9.93 
6.45 

1,192 
1,264 

16 
9 

.91 
.53 

1,762 
1,691 

100.  OO 

Female 

100.00 

Total 

688 

19.92 

284 

8.23 

2,456 

71.13 

25 

.72 

3,453 

100. 00 

As  just  stated,  57.69  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  Italian  families 
included  in  this  report  were  at  school  during  some  part  of  the  year. 
The  table  given  above  for  the  children  in  typical  slum  families  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  children  at  school  was  much  larger,  being  03.87 
per  cent  in  Baltimore,  G4.87  per  cent  in  Chicago,  73.30  i)er  cent  in  New 
York,  and  71.13  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.  The  i)roi)ortion  of  children 
at  home  in  the  typical  slum  families  was,  on  the  contrary,  universally 
smaller  than  in  these  Italian  families.  In  the  latter  32.12  per  cent 
were  classed  as  at  home;  in  the  former  30.41  per  cent  were  at  home  in 
Baltimore,  28.03  per  cent  in  Chicago,  18.28  per  cent  in  New  York,  and 
19.92  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.  The  proportion  of  children  at  work  in 
typical  slum  faihilies  was  6.62  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  4.91  per  cent  in 
Chicago,  7.45  per  cent  in  New  York,  and  8.23  per  cent  in  Philadelphia^ 
while  in  the  Italian  families  included  in  the  present  report  it  was  5.88 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  children  who  were  both  at  work  and  at 
school  during  some  part  of  the  year  was  greater  in  the  Italian  families. 

Tahle  XVII, — Married  icomen  having  a  specified  number  of  Italian-born 
child rerC  living j  by  number  of  children  born  to  each  in  Italy  and  years  of 
married  life  in  Italy. — This  table  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  tables 
relating  to  married  women  and  their  children.  As  the  title  indicates, 
this  table  deals  with  conditions  in  Italy,  showing  the  number  of  chil- 
dren born  in  Italy  and  living,  by  years  of  married  life  in  Italy. 

TabU  XVIII, — Married  icomen  having  a  specified  number  of  native- 
horn  children  living^  by  number  of  children  born  to  each  in  the  United 
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States  and  years  of  married  life  in  the  United  States, — This  table,  the 
second  relating  to  niarried  women,  etc.,  deals  with  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  showing  facts  similar  to  those  given  in  the  preceding 
table  for  Italy. 

Table  XIX. — Married  tcomen  having  a  specified  number  of  children 
living^  by  number  of  children  born  to  each  and  years  of  married  Zi/e.—In 
this  table  the  facts  are  shown  for  married  women,  children  born  and 
living,  and  years  of  married  life,  regardless  of  locality. 

The  following  table,  drawn  from  Table  XIX,  shows  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  married  women  who  have  had  no  children  and  who  have  had 
children  of  total  married  women,  by  years  married: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  HAD  NO  CHILDREN 
AND  WHO  HAVE  HAD  CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  MARRIED  WOMEN,  BY  YEABS 
MARRIED. 


Years  married. 


Married  women 

who  have  had  no 

children. 


Number.  I  Per  cent. 


Under  1  year. 

1  year 

2  years 

8  years 

4  years 

b  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22'years 

23  years 

24  years  

25  years 

Over  25  years. 
Not  reported  . 


Total 


31 
21 
9 
7 
6 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 


3 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


3 


4 

3 


122 


100.00 

70.00 

20.45 

12.28 

0.84 

4.41 

9.43 

8.18 

8.77 

6.35 

6.06 

2.08 

1.82 

2.33 


6.88 


2.08 
2.70 
2.86 
3.57 
6.25 
2.70 


12.00 


2.99 

4.17 


Married  women 

who  have  had 

children. 


8.90 


Number.  Percent. 


9 
35 
50 
55 
65 
48 
46 
52 
50 
62 
47 
54 
42 
49 
48 
38 
47 
36 
34 
64 
15 
36 
25 
22 
23 
130 
69 


1,249 


30.00 
79.55 
87.72 
90.16 
95.59 
90.57 
91.84 
91.23 
93.65 
93.94 
97  92 
98.18 
97.67 

100.00 
94.12 

100.00 
97.92 
97.30 
97.14 
96.43 
93.75 
97.30 

100.00 
88.00 

100.00 
97.01 
95.83 


9L10 


Total  married 
women. 


Number.   Per  oeaL 


31 
30 
44 

57 
61 
68 

.53 
49 
57 
83 
66 
48 
55 
43 
49 
51 
38 
48 
37 
35 
56 
16 
37 
25 
25 
23 

134 
72 


1,371 


lOOiOO 
100.00 
lO^roo 

11)0.  (jO 
100.00 
100.  oo 
100.09 
lOO.OI 

loaoo 
loaoe 

100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

loaoo 

100.  uo 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


Of  the  1,371  women  embraced  in  this  table,  including  widowed  as 
well  as  married  women,  122,  or  8.90  per  cent,  have  had  no  children, 
while  1,249,  or  91.10  per  cent,  have  had  children.  Similar  ratios  are 
given  for  those  married  each  specified  number  of  years.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  stated  in  this  and  the  following  summary  that  no  women 
who  have  been  married  under  1  year  have  had  children.  That  it  was 
sa  reported  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  those  women  who 
have  been  married  less  than  but  nearly  one  year  reported  themselves 
as  married  1  year  and  have  been  so  tabulated. 

In  the  table  immediately  following  is  shown  the  number  and  i)ercent 
of  married  women  who  have  had  no  children,  by  number  of  years  mar- 
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ried.    A  similar  distribution  according  to  yejirs  married  is  shown  for 
married  women  who  have  had  children  and  fipr  total  married  women. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  HAD  NO  CHILDREN    ' 
AND  WHO  HAVE  HAD  CHILDREN,  BY  YEARS  MARRIED. 


Years  married. 


Under  1  year. . 
lyear..." 

2  years 

3  years 

4years 

5years 

6year8 , 

Tyears 

8yeara 

Dj-ears 

10  years 

11  years , 

12  year& 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

ISyears 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  3'ears 

25  years 

Over  25  >ears. 
Nut"  reported.. 


Married  women 

who  have  had  no 

children. 


Number. '  Percent. 


31 
21 
9 
7 
6 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 


25.41 

17.21 

7.37 

5.73 

4.  92 

2.46 

4.]0 

3.28 

4.10 

3.28 

3.28 

.82 

.82 

.82 


Total 


4 
3 

122 


3.28 
2.46 


Married  women 

who  have  had 

children. 


Number. 


Total  married 
women. 


Per  c«nt.   Number. '  Per  cent. 


9 
35 
50 
55 
65 
48 
45 
52 
59 
62 
47 
51 
42 
49 
48 
88 
47 
36 
34 
54 
15 
36 
25 
22 
23 
130 

(;9 


0.72 
2.80 
4.00 
4.41 
5.21 
3.84 
3.60 
4.16 
4.73 
4.97 
3.76 
4.33 
3.36 
3.92 
3.84 
3.04 
3.76 
2.88 
2.72 
4.33 
1.20 
2.88 
2.00 
1.76 
1.84 
10.41 
5.53 


31 
30 
44 
57 
61 
68 
53 
49 
57 
63 
66 
48 
55 
43 
49 
51 
38 
48 
37 
35 
56 
16 
37 
25 
25 
23 
134 
72 


100.00 


1,249 


100.00 


1.371 


2.26 
2.19 
3.21 
4.16 
4.45 
4.96 
3.87 
3.57 
4.16 
4.60 
4.81 
3.50 
4.01 
3.14 
3.57 
3.72 
2.77 
3.50 
2.70 
2.55 
4.09 
1.17 
2.70 
1.82 
1.82 
1.68 
9.77 
5.25 

100.00 


Of  the  married  women  who  have  had  no  children  25.41  per  cent  were 
married  less  than  She  year,  17.21  per  cent  were  married  one  year,  7.37 
per  cent  were  married  two  years,  etc.  Of  the  married  women  who 
have  had  children  0.72  per  cent  were  married  one  year,  2,80  per  cent 
two  3'ears,  4  per  cent  three  years,  4.41  per  cent  four  years,  etc. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  Tables  XVII,  XYIII, 
and  XIX,  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  married  women  who 
bore  each  specified  number  of  children  during  their  married  life  in 
Italy,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  both  countries.  Looking  at  the 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  96  married  women  bore  no  children  during 
their  married  life  in  Italy,  331  none  during  their  married  life  in  the 
United  States,  and  122  none  during  their  married  life  in  both  countries. 
This  last  number,  it  will  be  noted,  is  not  the  sum  of  those  who  bore  no 
children  in  Italy  and  those  who  bore  none  in  the  United  States,  as  many 
women  who  had  no  children  in  one  country  had  children  in  the  other. 
The  figures  for  1  child,  2  children,  etc.,  should  be  read  in  like  manner. 
1453— No.  13 3 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  BORNE   KACH  SPECT- 

FIED  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN. 


Number  of  chiWrcii  bom. 


In  Ital3*. 


Ill  tlio  UnitcMl 
States 


In  both  ItAlv  and 
the  Unitevl  State*. 


Number.   Per  <:ent.    Nnmbor.   Per  cent.    Number.    Per  «-at 


No  child ron 

96 

175 

155 

117 

93 

03 

37 

39 

28 

20 

11 

8 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

10.95 

19.96 

17.67 

13.34 

10.61 

7.18 

4.22 

4.45 

3.19 

2.28 

1.26 

.91 

.23 

.11 

.40 

.11 

.11 

331 

174 

236 

181 

144 

95 

07 

44 

23 

14 

5 

4 

1 

24.01 

12.94 

17.55 

13.46 

10.71 

7.00 

4.98 

3.27 

1.71 

1.04 

.37 

.30 

.07 

122 
1U8 
148 
160 
166 
161 
137 

90 
71 
34 
24 

n 

5 
G 

S  90 

1  cliild 

T  JW 

2  children 

U>  sO 

3  childi  en 

12  11 

4  children 

12  11 

5  children 

11.74 

0  rhildreii 

9.9!) 

7  chil d ren 

6  9: 

8  children 

6.3« 

9  children 

5.18 

10  children.... 

i.  4j< 

11  children... 

1  75 

12  children 

.bi 

13  children 

14  children «.. 



.44 

15  cliildreu 

.......... 

17  children 

1 

1 

1 

24 

.u7 

18  diildren 

.07 

19  children 

1 
25 

.11 

2.85 

.07 



20 

l.9:{ 

1.75 

877 

100.00 

1,345 

100.  00 

1,371 

lO^Mfl 

Of  the  877  married  women  who  spent  a  portion  of  their  married  life 
in  Italy,  10,95  per  cent  had  no  children  born  in  Italy,  19.9G  per  ceut 
had  one  child,  17.67  per  cent  had  two  children,  13.34  i)er  cent  had  three 
children,  10.61  per  cent  had  four  children,  etc.  Of  the  1,345  married 
women  who  spent  the  whole  or  a  liortion  of  their  married  life  in  the 
United  States,  24.61  per  cent  had  no  children  born  in  the  United  States, 
12.94  per  cent  had  one  child,  17.55  per  cent  had  two  children,  13.46  per 
cent  had  three  children,  10.71  per  cent  had  four  children,  etc.  Consid- 
ering the  number  of  children  born  either  in  Italy  c^the  United  States, 
of  the  1,371  married  women  pmbraced  in  the  table,  7.88  per  cent  had 
one  child,  10.80  per  cent  had  two  children,  12.11  per  cent  had  three 
children,  12.11  i>er  cent  had  four  children,  11.74  i)er  cent  had  live 
children,  etc. 

So  far  as  conditions  in  Italy  were  concerned,  799  married  women  wbo 
had  spent  a  portion  of  their  married  life  in  Italy  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  showed  an  aggregate  of  8,455  years  of  married  life  spent 
there.  During  this  time  there  were  born  to  them  2,505  children.  It  is 
thus  seen  jhat  while  in  Italy  a  child  was  born  to  each  of  these  married 
women  every  3.38  years.  The  conditions  in  the  United  States  show 
that  1,280  married  women  who  had  spent  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their 
married  life  in  the  United  States  aggregated  8,997  years  of  married  hfe 
in  the  United  States  and  had  borne  during  that  time  3,329  children— 
that  is,  while  in  the  United  States  a  child  was  born  to  each  of  these 
married  women  every  2.70  years.  Taking  into  consideration  the  results 
for  both  Italy  and  the  United  States,  1,296  married  women  in  these 
families  aggregated  17,466  years  married  and  had  5,860  children,  a 
child  for  every  2.98  years  of  married  life.  These  figures  necessarily 
include  only  those  married  women  who  reported  both  years  married  and 
children  born. 
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Table  XX, — Persons  side  or  physically  defective^  by  kind  of  ailment  or 
defect  and  sex. — This  table  shows  the  various  ailments  and  defective 
physical  conditions  from  which  the  members  of  these  Italian  families 
suffered  during  the  year.  Out  of  a  total  of  6,773  persons  1,448,  or  21.38 
per  cent,  were  rcjwrted  as  sick  during  the  year  or  physically  defective. 
Excluding  childbirth  from  consideration,  the  number  of  persons  other- 
wise sick  and  i>hysically  defective  was  1,185,  or  17.50  per  cent;  exclud- 
ing childbirth,  the  proportions  for  the  four  cities  canvassed  in  the  slum 
investigation  were  1.85  per  cent  for  Baltimore,  3.90  per  cent  for  Chicago, 
2.35  per  cent  for  Kew  York,  and  2.03  per  cent  for  Philadelphia.  The 
exceedingly  small  proportion  of  sick  and  physically  defective  persons 
found  among  the  general  slum  population  embraced  in  the  Seventh 
Special  Beport  was  noticeable,  the  highest  being  3.90  per  cent  for 
Chicago.  In  the  present  investigation  the  proportion  of  sick  and 
defective,  excluding  childbirth,  as  has  been  shown,  reached  17.50  per 
cent. 

As  regards  specific  diseases  or  ailments,  301,  or  20.79  per  cent  of  the 
1^448  persons  reported  as  sick  or  defective  during  the  year  suffered 
from  childbirth,  or  childbirth  and  some  other  ailment;  203,  or  14.02  per 
cent,  suffered  from  fevers,  malarial,  typhoid,  etc.,  or  fever  and  some 
other  ailment;  112,  or  7.73  per  cent,  suffered  from  rickets,  or  rickets  and 
some  other  ailment;  114,  or  7.87  per  cent,  suffered  from  bronchitis,  or 
bronchitis  and  some  other  ailment,  while  100,  or  G.91  per  cent,  suffered 
from  rheumatism,  or  rheumatism  and  some  other  ailment.  Over  one- 
half  (55.52  per  cent)  of  all  persons  reporting  ailments  or  defects  suf- 
fered during  the  year  from  childbirth,  fevers,  rickets,  bronchitis,  and 
rheumatism.  Going  further  and  taking  up  the  other  ailments  most 
frequently  reported,  80,  or  5.52  per  cent  of  all  ailing  and  defective  per- 
sons, suffered  from  accidental  injuries,  etc.*;  73,  or  5.04  per  cent,  suffered 
from  female  complaint,  etc.;  42,  or  2.90  per  cent,  from  pneumonia,  etc.; 
41,  or  2.83  per  cent,  from  measles,  etc.;  28,  or  1.93  per  cent,  from  diph- 
theria; 2G,  or  1.80  per  cent,  from  inflammation  of  the  eyes;  23,  or  1.59 
I>er  cent,  from  dyspepsia,  etc.;  19,  or  1.31  per  cent,  from  consumption, 
etc.;  18,  or  1.24  per  cent,  from  miscarriage,  etc.,  while  the  proportion  of 
those  suffering  from  any  other  ailment  or  defect  ranged  from  1.24  to  0.07 
per  cent. 

DOMESTIC  CONDITIONS,  COST  OF  FOOD,  ETC. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation  partial  reports  were  secured 
from  the  families  and  individuals  involved  relating  to  their  domestic 
conditions;  their  customs  in  the  United  States  and  in  Italy  as  regards 
baking  bread,  spinning,  sewing,  knitting,  etc.;  their  food  and  the  cost 
of  the  same,  and  the  padrone  system;  the  commissions  paid  padrones, 
and  the  prices  of  food  bought  from  padrones  as  compared  with  market 
prices,  etc.  These  points  are  taken  up  and  such  data  given  as  were 
secured. 
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BAKING,  SPINNING,  SEWING,  ETC.,  IN  ITAL7  AND  IN  THS  UNITED 

STATES. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Do  you  bake  your  bread  in  this  country? 
out  of  965  families  reporting  t>75,  or  69.95  per  cent,  stated  that  they 
baked  their  bread.  The  number  of  families  answering  the  inquiry,  Did 
you  bake  your  bread  in  Italy!  was  851.  Of  this  number  777,  or  91.30 
per  cent,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  against  69.95  per  cent  jast 
shown  as  baking  their  bread  in  the  United  States. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Do  you  spin  in  this  country!  out  of  895 
families  reporting  only  7,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, while  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Did  you  spin  in  Italy  !  out  of  834 
families  rei)orting  636,  or  76.26  per  cent,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Do  you  sew  in  this  country!  770,  or  86.32 
per  cent,  of  the  892  families  reporting  answered  in  the  affirmative;  of 
the  848  families  answering  the  inquiry.  Did  you  sew  in  Italy!  779,  or 
91.86  per  cent,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Of  those  families  report- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not  they  did  sewing  in  this  country,  892  in  number, 
the  additional  question,  Do  you  sew  for  a  boss!  was  asked,  and  an 
affirmative  answer  given  in  88  cases. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Do  you  knit  stockings  in  this  country!  156, 
or  17.73  per  cent,  of  the  880  families  rei)orting  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, while  of  the  842  families  reporting  as  to  whether  or  not  they  knitted 
stockings  m  Italy  721,  or  85.63  per  cent,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Of  849  families  reporting,  633,  or  74.56  per  cent,  stated  they  worked 
in  the  fields  in  Italy.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Did  you  use  kerosene 
lamps  in  Italy!  846  families  reported,  571,  or  67.49  per  cent,  of  wLich 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Of  the  850  families  reporting,  but  27,  or 
3.18  per  cent,  had  stoves  in  Italy.  Coal  is  almost  universally  reported 
as  the  fuel  used  for  cooking  in  this  country,  969,  or  98.48  per  cent,  out 
of  a  total  of  984  families  using  that  kind  of  fuel,  the  remaining  15 
families,  with  the  excei)tion  of  one  which  used  wood  and  one  which  used 
coke,  using  coal  in  connection  with  some  other  fuel. 

In  these  families  305  persons  were  found  who  repoi-ted  that  they  had 
sent  money  to  bring  relatives  from  Italy.  The  aggregate  amount 
involved  was  $19,384.75,  or  an  average  of  $63.56  for  each  of  the  305 
persons  reporting. 

But  9  persons  reported  that  they  had  invested  in  land  in  Italy.  The 
total  amount  was  $2,440,  or  an  average  of  $271.11  per  individual 
Seventy  six  persons  reported  that  they  had  invested  in  land  in  the 
United  States.  The  aggregate  amount  of  their  investments  was 
$260,665,  or  an  average  of  $3,429.80  per  individual. 

Of  the  271  male  members  of  these  families  who  were  found  to  have 
visited  Italy  since  their  arrival  in  this  country,  245  had  returned  to 
Italy  once,  16  had  returned  twice,  8  had  returned  three  times,  1  had 
returned  four  times,  and  1  had  returned  five  times.  Of  the  39  females 
who  had  visited  Italy,  32  had  returned  to  Italy  once,  1  had  returned 
twice,  5  had  returned  three  times,  and  1  had  returned  five  times. 
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FOOD. 

The  following  general  report  from  the  agent  of  the  Department  who 
anvassed  these  families  and  secured  the  data  which  form  the  basis  of 
he  tables  included  in  this  report  relates  to  the  food  of  these  people 
,nd  embodies  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  on  this  subject: 

Three  facts  led  to  this  inquiry  concerning  the  food  of  the  Italian 
mrkiug  people: 

1.  Italians  are  considered  fitted  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  manual  labor 
nly.  In  Chicago  they  are  thought  best  fitted  for  street  sweeping  and 
lot  strong  enough  for  work  in  the  waterworks  extension  department 
^nd  for  sewer  digging. 

2.  Ic  IS  difficult  to  persuade  an  Italian  to  go  to  a  hospital.  He  says 
le  starves  in  places  where  the  food  is  known  to  be  abundant  and  well 
irepared.  His  absence  from  work  is  thus  protracted  by  the  uuscien- 
ific  care  which  he  receives  at  home,  and  if  he  is  suffering  from  a 
ontagious  disease  his  reluctance  often  leads  to  concealment  which 
tnperils  other  lives. 

3.  Eickets,  a  disease  due  to  malnutrition,  is  exceedingly  prevalent 
mong  the  children  of  Italian  working  people. 

Oonsidering  the  large  number  of  causes  which  may  have  resulted  in 
his  state  of  things — hereditary  weakness,  unhealthful  housing,  and 
tier  ignorance  of  all  the  laws  of  hygiene — it  would  be  presumptuous 
0  attribute  all  these  facts  to  the  quality  of  food  used.  Indeed,  one 
reat  cause  of  the  antipathy  to  hospitals  is  probably  ignorance  of  the 
Inglish  language.    It  may  not,  however,  be  entirely  profitless  to  look 

0  the  food  as  one  of  the  possible  causes.  Possibly  the  errors  of  diet 
ommon  among  Italian  workingmen  are  just  as  common  among  work- 
igmen  of  other  nationalities.  Investigations  show  that  the  Eussian 
ews  and  Bohemians  market  more  judiciously  and  cook  their  food  more 
isely  than  do  the  Italians.  It  may  be  for  this  reason — probably  for 
Ills  and  other  reasons — that  the  workingmen  of  these  nationalities  are 

1  better  physical  condition  than  are  the  Italians. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  following  statements  are  true  only 
f  Italians  of  the  poorer  class — not  of  the  richer  classes  nor  of  the  very 
oorest  class.  The  food  of  the  last  named  is  obtained  to  a  large  extent 
:ora  garbage  boxes.  Reference  here  is  made  to  the  laborer  who  works 
)r  $1.25  per  day  and  to  the  fruit  peddler  or  organ  grinder  with  an 
icome  of  about  the  same  amount. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  poor  of  other  nationalities  in  this  country, 
[lere  is  probably  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  food  from  a  purely  quau- 
tative  standpoint.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  exceedingly  few 
balian  persons  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  do  not  spend  enough  money 
pon  their  food  to  buy  sufficient  nutriment  to  keep  their  bodies  in  good 
>ndition,  providing  only  the  money  is  judiciously  spent  and  the  food 
roperly  prepared.  Except  in  rare  cases,  the  Italians  certainly  eat 
lOugh.  Immediately  following  this  statement  will  be  found  brief 
ietaries  of  Italian  workingmen  at  hard  labor.  The  fact  that  the  quan- 
ties  are  not  generally  given  does  not  seem  to  render  them  valueless, 
>r  the  reasons  just  given. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  the  three  points  mentioned  above,  viz, 
le  bearing  of  the  food  upon  the  capacity  for  labor,  it  must  be  remem- 
3red  that  the  condition  of  the  Italian  laborer  in  this  country,  and  par- 
cularly  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  is  peculiar.  Having  only 
16  most  unskilled  labor  to  offer,  he  is  the  first  to  be  thrown  out  of 
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employment  daring  seasons  of  industrial  depression.  The  result  bas 
been  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  past  two  years  the  Italian 
bas  worked  on  an  average  but  little  more  than  four  months  ont  of  the 
twelve.  The  other  eight  months  were  spent  in  idleness  and  almost  abso- 
lute Inactivity  in  x)oorly  ventilated  rooms.  During  these  months  the 
laborer,  helpless  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language, 
hardly  ventures  farther  than  the  nearest  saloon.  The  food  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  in  his  native  land  and  to  which  he  clings  is 
peculiarly  ill  adapted  for  this  inactive  period.  In  theory  these  eight 
months  of  idleness  should  be  a  preparation  for  the  season  of  hard 
work.  The  man  having  little  outdoor  life  and  no  immediate  necessity 
for  exertion  has  no  need  for  large  amounts  of  starches  and  fats,  but 
he  has  the  greatest  need  for  the  proteids  or  nitrogenous  snbstauces 
which  create  muscle  and  give  powers  of  endurance.  The  food  of  the 
Italian  fails  to  meet  this  requirement. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  first,  that  the  large  expenditure  for  beer,  which 
takes  the  place  in  this  country  of  the  light  wines  of  Italy,  seriously 
curtails  the  amount  of  money  available  for  food.  Were  it  not  for  this 
large  outlay  for  beer,  beef,  which  the  Italian  looks  upon  as  a  luxury, 
might  be  substituted  more  often  for  pork.  Another  thing  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  money  available  for  food,  after  this  unfortunately  large  sum 
has  been  deducted,  is  not  expended  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the 
most  good.  Pork,  with  its  large  amount  of  fat  and  small  amount  of 
proteids,  as  compared  with  beef,  is  used  much  more,  than  the  latter. 
Lard  is  tried  out  in  large  quantities  in  the  fall  for  use  in  winter,  and 
enters  into  the  preparation  of  almost  every  dish.  The  beef  used  is 
generally  from  the  round.  Wheat  flour  is  used  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties and  is  made  into  bread  and  macaroni.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
family  of  five  or  six  to  use  a  barrel  every  six  weeks.  Oatmeal  and 
other  prepared  cereals,  whole  wheat,  graham  and  rye  flours,  are  almost 
unknown.  Beans,  eggs,  chickens,  and  cheese  are  the  other  more  solid 
kinds  of  food.  Green  vegetables  are  used  in  very  large  quantities,  but 
unfortunately  are  seldom  obtained  in  fresh  condition.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  dandelion  greens,  which  are  cut  by  the  Italians  themselves,  the 
vegetables  reach  them  only  after  rejection  from  the  better  markets. 
Eed  peppers  and  tomatoes  are  in  the  greatest  favor,  and  are  dried  for 
winter  use.  A  paste,  made  by  drying  in  the  sun  the  pulp  and  juice  of 
the  tomato,  is  a  characteristic  Italian  dish.  Vegetables  are  used  not 
as  an  accompaniment  of  meat,  but  as  a  substitute  tor  it.  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  dietaries  that  the  Italian  laborer  frequently  takes 
for  his  lunch  only  bread  and  peppers.  The  Italians  use  little  butter  and 
milk.  Cases  could  be  cited  almost  without  number  of  these  people  who 
have  15  or  20  cents  per  day  to  spend  for  beer  and  only  3  cents  for  milk. 

With  reference  to  the  methods  of  cooking,  meats  are  generally  fried. 
The  Italian  fries  his  round  steak  in  lard,  thus  reducing  it  to  its  most 
indigestible  and  innutritions  form.  He  might  well  take  a  lesson  from 
his  neighbor,  the  Eussian  Jew,  who  by  long,  slow  cooking  makes  a 
most  palatable,  nutritious  dish  of  his  chuck  beef,  an  even  lower-priced 
cut  of  meat.  Eggs,  an  excellent  though  not  an  economical  food  even 
when  well  prepared,  are  largely  deprived  of  their  food  value  by  being 
fried  hard  in  lard.  They  are  usually  mixed  with  potatoes  before  frying. 
Cabbage,  peppers,  and  tomatoes  are  cooked  in  the  same  way  with 
potatoes.  Macaroni  is  boiled  in  water,  covered  with  a  sauce  of  lard 
flavored  with  onions,  garlic,  peppers,  or  parsley,  and  is  served  with 
cheese.  Beans  are  boiled  with  potatoes  and  served  with  lard  sauce  or 
are  used  for  salad. 
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The  conclusion  is  tbat  the  amount  of  fat  and  starch  taken  in  this  diet 
is  enough  for  a  man  at  hardest  labor  and  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
an  idle  man,  and  that  in  the  absence  to  so  lar^^e  an  extent  of  beef,  oat- 
meal, and  other  foods  having  large  proportions  of  nitrogenous  food 
principles,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  muscle-forming,  materials.  Foods, 
such  as  eggs  and  beef,  hsiving  the  greatest  value  for  giving  strength 
of  muscle  and  endurance,  have  their  usefulness  impaired  by  pernicious 
methods  of  cooking.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that 
after  a  winter  of  inactivity,  in  bad  air  and  on  such  a  diet,  the  system 
of  the  Italian  laborer  is  in  such  a  debilitated  condition  as  to  make  him 
entirely  unprepared  for  the  return  of  the  working  season.  To  this 
physical  unfitness  may  be  attributed  his  unwillingness  to  make  any 
exertion  to  get  work — a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  would-be  benefactors 
who  consider  only  his  poverty  and  indebtedness,  and  not  his  physical 
condition. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  aversion  to  hospitals,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  Italian,  taken  from  his  food  fried  in  lard,  which  attains  and 
retains  a  much  higher  temperature  than  food  cooked  in  milk  or  water, 
and  which  is  highly  spiced  with  peppers  and  highly  flavored  with  garlic 
and  onions,  really  suffers  when  the  plain,  nutritious,  and  well-prepared 
food  of  a  hospital  is  set  before  him.  We  can  learn  more  from  the 
instinctive  action  of  a  little  child  than  from  the  protests  of  scores  of 
grown  people.  Italian  children,  when  first  taken  to  the  hospitals,  turn 
with  disgust  from  such  foods  as  bread  and  milk  or  milk  toast.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  this  change  in  diet  is  not  only  distasteful,  but  so 
radical  as  frequently  to  disorder  the  digestive  system.  Perhaps  the 
treatment  of  an  Italian  during  this  period  of  change  should  be  studied 
much  as  the  treatment  of  an  inebriate  being  won  from  his  strong  drink 
is  studied.  The  sudden  change  certainly  produces  an  abnormal  physi- 
cal condition.  A  little  more  attention  to  this  subject  by  hospital 
authorities  and  a  few  harmless  concessions  to  the  tastes  of  the  Italians 
during  the  first  few  days  of  their  stay  in  the  hospital  might  result  in 
their  greater  willingness  to  go  to  hospitals  and  in  their  greater  tracta- 
bleness  while  there.  Many  an  Italian  workingman,  from  pure  aversion 
to  American  food,  lies  sick  in  his  own  home  for  months,  while  unhealth- 
ful  surroundings  and  bad  food  conspire  against  his  recovery,  who  might 
speedily  return  to  health  if  taken  to  a  hospital. 

The  third  point,  concerning  the  children,  is  of  interest,  because  it 
bears  upon  the  condition  of  the  future  workingman.  A  sick  child 
may  outgrow  his  diseases,  but  can  hardly  be  expected  to  attain  the 
greatest  vigor  of  manhood.  The  great  prevalence  of  rickets  among 
Italian  children  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  general  tables. 
Rickets  never  proves  fatal,  but  a  child  affected  with  this  disease  is 
especially  subject  to  luug,^bronchial,  throat,  and  other  troubles.  The 
frequent  acute  troubles  of  the  children,  traceable  to  rickets,  produce 
great  drains  upon  the  purse  of  the  Italian  laborer.  The  seeds  of  this 
disease  are  often  sown  before  birth.  A  poorly  nourished  mother  often 
nurses  one  child  almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  second  child. 
The  second  child,  weak  at  birth,  is  nursed  until  the  mother's  milk  is 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  demands  of  its  system.  The  weakpess  thus 
engendered  is  aggravated  by  giving  the  child  the  same  unwholesome 
food  that  its  parents  eat,  and  in  addition  large  quantities  of  fruit  in  a 
more  or  less  decayed  condition.  Milk  is  used  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  question,  Do  you  give  your  children  milk?  is  usually  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  Italian  mother,  but  further  inquiry  usually  brings 
out  the  information  that  she  buys  only  about  3  cents'  worth  per  day 
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and  gives  it  to  the  children  in  form  of  "milk  and  tea"  or  "milk  and 
coffee."  Beer  is  given  to  the  very  youngest  children.  Oatmeal  and 
other  prepared  cereals,  whole  wheat  and  graham  flonrs,  with  their 
wealth  of  mineral  matters  for  the  formation  of  bone,  are  as  nnfamiliar 
to  the  child  as  to  the  father,  to  whom,  as  previously  stated,  they  are 
an  unknown  food.  The  food  of  the  Italian,  therefore,  with  its  insuffi- 
ciency of  proteids  and  its  excess  of  the  most  indigestible  of  fats,  has 
an  added  fault,  when  considered  as  a  diet  for  children,  because  of  the 
exclusion  to  so  large  an  extent  of  milk,  oatmeal,  and  other  foods  rich 
in  mineral  matters. 

DIETARIES  OF  ITALIAN  LABORING  MEN. 

[Time,  August,  1896.    Sunday  bills  of  fare  not  taken.] 

No.  1.  Age,  29;  married;  sewer  digger.  Breakfast  and  lunch:  One  ponnd  ronnd 
steak  (beef),  three  times  per  week,  oue-hulf  for  breakfast  and  one-half  for  lunch; 
red  peppers  instead  of  the  round  steak,  three  times  per  week ;  every  morning  5  cents' 
worth  of  beer;  broad  with  all  these  meals.  Supper:  Macaroni  and  beans,  or  round 
steak  fried  with  potatoes;  always  bread  and  5  cents'  worth  of  beer. 

No.  2.  Age,  19;  single;  sewer  digger.  Breakfast  and  lunch:  One  pound  round 
stt^ak,  three  times  per  week;  peppers,  three  times  per  week;  always  bread  and  5 
cents'  worth  of  beer.  Supper:  Fried  potatoes  and  eggs,  or  boiled  potatoes  and 
macaroni ;  brend  aud  5  cents'  worth  of  beer. 

No.  3.  Age,  35 ;  married ;  sewer  digger.  Breakfast  and  lunch :  One  pound  round 
steak ;  bread ;  5  cents'  worth  of  beer  for  lunch.  Supper :  Round  steak  frieil  Vith 
potatoes ;  mUcaroni  and  beaus ;  potatoes  and  peppers  fried  together. 

Nos.  4,  5, 6,  7.  Day  laborers.  Food  for  each,  breakfast  and  lunch :  Five  cents'  worth 
of  Slimmer  nausage;  1  pound  bread.  Supper:  Three  boiled  eggs  or  head  cheese; 
bread. 

No. 8.  Age,  29;  single;  sewer  digger.  Breakfast  and  lunch:  Coffee,  bread,  10 
cents'  worth  of  beer ;  pork  chops,  four  times  per  week ;  fried  eggs,  twice  a  week. 
Supper:  Beef  fried  with  potatoes,  or  peppers  fried  with  potatoes,  or  macaroni; 
bread  and  5  cents'  worth  of  beer. 

No.  9.  Age,  31;  single;  sower  digger.  Breakfast  and  lunch:  Bread;  10  cents' 
worth  of  beer;  fried  eggs,  or  potatoes  fried  with  peppers  or  cheese.  Supper:  Maca- 
roni with  beans,  or  peppers  fried  with  potatoes  or  sausage;  bread;  5  cents'  worth 
of  beer. 

No.  10.  Age,  33;  single;  sewer  digger.  Breakfast:  Coffee  or  tea  and  bread. 
Lunch:  Five  cents'  worth  of  beer;  bread;  pork  chops  twice  a  week;  other  days 
fried  eggs,  ham,  sausago,  peppers,  or  choese  (always  beer  and  bread,  with  choice  of 
the  other  articles  named).  Supper:  Potatoes  fried  with  eggs,  or  sausage  fried  with 
peppers. 

No.  11.  Age,  34;  single;  sewer  digger.  Breakfiist  and  lunch :  Five  cents' worth  of 
pork  chops;  15  cents' worth  of  beer;  bread.  Supper:  Macaroni  and  beefsteak,  or 
peppers  fried  with  potatoes,  or  cabbage  iried  with  potatoes,  or  beans  and  macaroni; 
broad  and  5  cents'  worth  of  beer. 

No.  12.  Age,  21 ;  single ;  day  laborer.  Breakfast :  One  ponnd  round  steak,  fried, 
three  times  per  week ;  peppers,  three  times  per  week.  Supper :  Macaroni  only,  four 
times  a  week ;  fried  potatoes  with  peppers  twice  a  week ;  beer  unknown. 

No.  13.  Age,  24;  single;  day  laborer.  Breakfast  and  lunch:  One  pound  pork  chops 
every  morning,  one-half  for  breakfast  and  one-half  for  lunch;  peppers  three  times 
per  week;  bread  and  5  cents'  worth  of  beer  daily.  Supper:  Macaroni  and  beans, 
or  peppers  and  potatoes,  or  beef  and  potatoes  (beef  three  times  per  week) ;  5  cents' 
worth  of  beer. 

No.  14.  Age,  23;  single.  Eats  no  breakfast.  Lunch:  Ham  or  sausage  with  bread 
and  peppers.  Supper:  Occasionally,  round  steak;  usually,  macaroni  only,  or  pota- 
toes and  cabbage ;  beer  unknown. 
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Inqairy  was  made  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  food  and  milk  among  these 
people,  and  replies  were  secured  as  to  food  from  742  families, embracing 
3,711  persons,  while  782  families,  embracing  3,914  individuals,  reported 
as  to  the  cost  of  milk.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  embodied  in  the 
table  which  follows : 

COST  OF  FOOD  AKD  MILK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Size  of  family. 


I  person 

2])er8ons 

3  persons 

4  persons » 

6  persons 

6  persons 

7  persona 

8  persons 

0  persons 

10  ]ienions 

II  i>ersons 

12i)ersons 

13  persons 

Average 


Cost  of  food  per 

Cost  of  milk  per 

week. 

day. 

Per 

Per  indi 

Per 

Per  indi- 

family. 

Tidnal. 

family. 
$0. 003 

viduftl. 

$1.88} 

$1.88} 

$0.  003 

2.65} 

1.33 

.017 

.009 

3.18} 

1.06 

.023 

.008 

3.60 

.90 

.024 

.006 

3.97 

.79} 

.027 

.00.1 

4.28 

.7J} 

.028 

.005 

4.73} 

.67} 

.039 

.006 

5.77 

.72 

.036 

.004 

6.82} 

.76 

.024 

.00  J 

8.37 

.83} 

.016 

.005 

10.22 

.93 

.038 

.003 

10.90 

.91 

.060 

.  005 

17. 87} 

1.37} 

.045 

.003 

4.11 


.82 


.027 


005 


111  this  table  is  shown  the  cost  of  food  per  week  and  the  cost  of  milk 
per  day,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  These  costs  are  given  for 
the  family  and  for  the  individual.  In  families  of  one  person  the  aver- 
age cost  of  food  per  week  was  $1.88 J,  and  the  Jiverage  cost  of  milk  per 
day  about  one-third  of  a  cent.  In  families  of  two  persons  the  average 
cost  of  food  per  week  per  family  was  $2.65 J  and  i)er  individual  $1.33. 
The  cost  of  milk  per  day  in  these  families  was  1.7  cents  per  family,  or 
less  than  1  cent  per  individual.  The  cost  of  food  and  of  milk  per 
family  naturally  increases  as  the  size  of  family  increases,  while  the  cost 
per  individual  decreases.  The  average  cost  of  food  per  week  per  indi- 
vidual for  the  3,711  individuals  in  the  742  families  reporting  as  to  the 
cost  of  food  was  82  cents.  The  average  cost  of  milk  per  day  i)er  indi- 
vidual for  the  3,914  individuals  in  the  782  families  reporting  as  to  cost 
of  milk  wa«  one-half  of  1  cent.  The  average  cost  of  milk  i)er  day  for 
each  family  reporting  was  2.7  cents.  Reports  were  secured  from  72*> 
families  as  to  the  amounts  expended  for  beer  per  day.  Of  this  number 
of  families  533,  or  73,42  per  cent,  reported  that  they  used  beer  and  that 
the  average  cost  of  beer  per  day  per  family  was  11.1  cents.  The  average 
cost  of  milk  per  day  per  family  was,  as  just  stated,  but  2.7  cents. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Do  you  give  your  children  milkf  573,  or 
82.09  per  cent,  of  the  698  families  reporting  answered  in  the  aflSrmativi*. 
In  answer  to  the  inquiry.  Do  you  give  your  children  beer!  498,  or  71.<)ri 
per  cent,  of  the  695  families  reporting  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  these  families  ate  beefsteak  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative  in  858,  or  89.84  per  cent,  of  the  9.15  families  reporting 
as  to  this  fact. 
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PADRONE  SYSTEM. 


The  inquiry,  Do  you  work  for  a  padrone?  was  asked  of  1,860  j)ersons 
connected  with  these  families,  and  403,  or  21.07  per  cent,  answered  in 
the  affirmative.     Of  this  number  24,  or  5.96  per  cent,  reported  that  tliej 
paid  no  commission  to  the  padrone  for  securing  the  job,  while  379,  or 
94.04  per  cent,  rei)orted  that  they  paid  a  commission.     It  was  not  found 
possible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  commission  paid  by  each  of  these  379 
persons,  but  quite  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  able  to  report  the 
exact  amount  of  commission  paid  for  their  last  job  and   the  length 
of  time   said  job   lasted.     An   aggregate  of  81,650.50  was   i)aid  to 
padrones  by  the  341  i)ersons  reporting,  or  an  average  of  $4.84  per  indi- 
vidual, for  the  last  job  at  which  they  worked,  and  the  aggregate  time 
worked  on  these  jobs  was  3,958^  weeks,  or  an  average  of  11  weeks  and 
4  days  per  individual.    The  average  amount  paid  per  week  to  iiadrones 
for  employment  at  the  last  job  at  which  the  341  persons  worked,  as 
shown  by  these  figures,  was  42  cents  each.    This  commission  to  padrones 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  the  workmen  when  the  very  low 
wages  at  which  they  work  is  taken  into  consideration.     This  investi- 
gation has  not  shown  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  workmen  were 
fed  by  the  padrones,  but  it  is  known  that  in  many  cases  where  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  city  to  work  they  were  compelled  to  purchase 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  food  from  the  padrones.    A  number  of  reports 
were  secured  from  workmen  who  were  taken  out  of  the  city  to  work 
and  a  comparison  made  between  the  prices  paid  for  the  food  which  the 
workmen  were  compelled  to  purchase  from  the  padrones  and  Chicago 
market  prices.    The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  these  reports: 

ritlCES  PAID   FOR   CERTAIN  ARTICLES   OF   FOOD  TO  THE  PADRONE  AND   IN   THE 

CHICAGO  MARKETS. 


Work- 

Bread 
(per  loaO^ 

Macaroni 
(per  pound). 

Macaroni 
(per  box). 

Cheese 
(per  pound). 

Sans 
(per  p€ 

ago 
)uud).  1 

Chi- 
cago 
I)rice. 

Ba 
(pcrj) 

Pa 

dr<»ne'8 
price.  1 

1 

ton 
ound). 

man 
num- 
ber. 

Pa- 
drone's 
price. 

Chi- 
ca^o 
price. 

Pa- 
drone's 
price. 

Cbi- 
eago 
price. 

Pa-        Chi-  1 
drone*ai  ca*;o  , 
price.  1  i»nce. 

Pa- 

drone's 

price. 

$0.14 

Cbi- 
cago 
price. 

Pa- 
drone's 
price. 

Cbi 

cayo 

price. 

1 

$0.07 

$0.04 

$1.50 

dl.OO 

$0.07 

$0.22 
.15 
.21 
.20 

1 

$0.  06 

.10 

.12 

.10 

$0.10 

$0.05 

2 

$0.09 
.07 
.07 
.10 
.06 

$0.05 
.05 
.04 
.06 
.05 

..: 1.: 

3 

.07 
.06 
.08 
.0(5 
.06 
.08 
.07 
.06 
.10 
.07 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
-.03 
.04 
.03 
.03 

1.00 

1.00 

'""Ae 

.18 
,15 

.10 

4 

.40 

.25 

.08 

5 

•  ••••••>'••••••  • 

.1- 

Q 

.16 

.10 

7 

i.  30       i.  05 

.30 
.15 

.28 

.08 

'.'.'..'"  \ 

8 

1.75 
1.50 

1.00 
1.00 

.15 
.18 
.12 

.'08 
.12 
.08 

.15 
.16 

,08 

9 

.10 

]0 

.07 
.12 
.08 
.06 
.07 

.05 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

11 

1 

........ 

.13 
.13 
.18 
.13 
.14 
.12 
.16 

.07 

12 

1 1 ;.. 

.22 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.17 
.20 

.lo 
.20 

.15 
.15 
.12 
.11 
.08 
.09 
.14 
.10 
.10 
.12 

.11 

13 

.11 

14 

.06 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.08 

.04 
.04 
.03 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

.35 
.35 
.35 
.36 
.36 
.20 
.35 

•       •  • 

.28 
.15 
.25 
.27 
.25 
.10 
.28 

.10 

15 

1. 60  1     1.  25 

M 

IG 

.07 
.10 

.05 
.07 

0!) 

17 

1 

.10 

18 

2.10  1"    1.25 

08 

10 

.07 
.06 
.07 

.05 
.04 
.05 

20 

1     ■"" 

_ 

21 
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RICES  PAID  FOR  CERTAIN   ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  TO  THE  PADRONE  AND  IN  THE 

CHICAGO  MARKETS— Concluded. 


rork- 

LaM 
(per  ponnd). 

Sugar 
(per  pound). 

Coffee 
(per  pound). 

Tea 
(per  pound). 

licaus 
(per  ponnd). 

Tom 

(per 

Pa- 
drone's 
price. 

atoes 

cun). 

nan 
lum- 
ber. 

Pa- 
drone's 
price. 

Chi- 
cago 
price. 

Pa- 
drones 
price. 

Chi- 
cago 
price. 

Pa- 
drone's 
price. 

Chi- 
cago 
price. 

Pa- 
drone's 
price. 

Chi- 
cago 
price. 

Pa- 
drone's 
price. 

Chi- 
cago 
price. 

Chi 

cugo 

price. 

1 

i 

i               i 

2 

$0.09 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.07 

$0. 05^ 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.05 

$0.40 

$0.25 

$0.15 

%0  09 

3 

$6.  i'J  i  »0.  08 



4 

.15 
.15 

.08 
.08 

_      _      _  _ 

$0.50 
.40 

$0.25 
.20 

5 

.40 

.20 



$D.06 

$0.03 

.15 

.07 

7 

1 

.03 

.07 

.  02.i 
.04 



.»•••••• 

8 

.is'i       .08 
. 12         .  06 

9 

1 



10 

.07 

.05 

.35 

.20 

.30 

.20 

1 1 

Jl 

: 1 

12 

.14         .08 
.11         .08 
.10         .05 
.10         .07 
.14  1       .07 
.17         .10 
.15         .09 

, 

.08 
.05 

.05 
.04 

... 


i:] 

14 

* 

1.") 

.06 

.05 

.40 

.20 

.12* 
.12' 

10 

10 

08 

17 

IH 

.10 

.05 

19 

.09 

.05 

20 

1 

21 

.  12i       .  00 

i 

.07 

.05 

.30 

.18 

.20 

"*.i5 

1 

The  prices  are  given  in  this  table,  by  each  tvorkman  reporting,  for 
Lich  articles  of  food  as  were  for  sale  by  the  padrones.  The  quality  of 
le  f(jod  for  sale  by  the  padrones  was  frequently  reported  as  good, 
Ithough  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  reported  as  of  unknown  or  of 
ad  quality.  In  each  instance  the  prices  of  articles  of  food  sold  by 
le  padrones  are  compared  with  Chicago  prices  for  the  same  quality  of 
)od.  Reports  were  secured  from  21  workmen.  Of  this  number  15 
:ated  that  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  from  the  padrones  such 
)od  as  they  kept  for  sale;  2  reported  that  they  were  practically  coiii- 
ellcd  to  patronize  the  padrones  because  they  had  no  money  to  pur- 
base  elsewhere;  2  reported  themselves  helpless  to  do  otherwise 
ecause  of  their  distance  from  any  other  place  where  food  could  bo 
urchased,  while  1  did  not  report,  and  1  reported  that  he  was  not 
impelled  to  patronize  the  padrones.  All  of  these  workmen  were 
iken  from  the  city  to  work  on  railroads,  probably  at  track  repairing 
r  construction. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  the  prices  charged  by  padrones  are 
equently  double  those  charged  in  Chicago  markets  for  similar  arti- 
les  of  food  of  the  same  quality.  Considering  each  article  embraced 
I  the  table,  and  all  combined,  it  is  seen  that  the  padrone's  prices  show 
u  average  increase  over  Chicago  prices  as  follows:  For  bread,  82.19 
er  cent;  for  macaroni  by  the  pound,  61.11  per  cent;  for  macaroni  by 
le  boxj  50.33  per  cent;  for  cheese,  46.02  per  cent;  for  sausage,  72.40  per 
3nt;  for  bacon,  67.91  per  cent;  for  lard,  77.04  per  cent;  for  sugar,  44.58 
er  cent;  for  coffee,  74.70  per  cent;  for  tea,  80  per  cent;  for  beans, 
1.70  per  cent;  for  tomatoes,  65.38  per  cent;  and  for  all  articles  of  food 
)mbined,  59.55  per  cent 


THE  AHTHBACITE  HDTE  LABOSEBS. 

BY  O.  O.  VIETUE,  PH.  D. 

Pra«ticaUy  all  the  anthracite  coal  produced  in  the  TJnited  States 
comes  from  those  rich  deposits  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  lying  in 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Lehigh  rivers  northward  and  westward  to  the 
Susquehanna.  Those  deposits  occupy  an  area  of  a  little  less  than  500 
square  miles,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Luzerne, 
Lackawanna,  and  Northumberland.  Originally  one  vast  bed  of  coal, 
the  area  has  by  geological  action  been  broken  into  three  distinct 
fields  known  in  trade  circles  as  the  southern  or  Schuylkill  field,  the 
middle  or  Lehigh  field,  and  the  northern  or  Wyoming  field.  At  pres- 
ent the  mines  employ  143,610  men  and  boys  and  annually  send  to 
market  in  the  neighborhood  of  45,000,000  long  tons  of  coal,  about  one- 
third  the  total  coal  product  of  the  United  States. 

The  industry  has  grown  to  its  present  dimensions  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Coal  was  known  to  exist  in  the  northern  field 
as  early  as  1768,  and  various  efforts  were  made,  especially  after  1791, 
when  coal  was  discovered  near  the  Lehigh,  to  introduce  it  into  the  sea- 
board cities.  But  the  comparative  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel,  the  easy 
communication  with  the  English  and  Virginia  mines,  and  the  lack  of 
means  of  transportation  from  the  anthracite  mines  long  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  development.  It  was  not  till  during  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  that  the  growing  scarcity  of  wood  and  the  interruption 
of  the  supply  of  soft  coal  led  to  the  first  successful  efforts  to  send 
anthracite  to  market. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  and  the  Schuylkill  Nayi- 
gation  Company  began  their  canals  about  the  same  time,  the  one  com- 
pleting an  imperfect  communication  with  Philadelphia  in  1820  and  the 
other  in  1825.  The  beginning  of  the  anthracite  industry  is  usually 
reckoned  from  the  opening  of  the  Lehigh  mines  in  1820.  The  develop- 
ment from  that  time  was  continuous  and  rapid.  The  shipments  reached 
1,000,000  tons  in  1842,  the  year  the  Beading  Bailroad,  the  first  of  the 
coal  roads,  was  completed.  What  its  growth  has  been  since  that  time 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  table: 

SHIPMENTS,  IN  LONG  TONS,  OP  ANTHRACITE  COAL  AT  DECENNIAL  PERIODS  FROM 

1850  AND  IN  1895. 


Year. 


1850 

1860 

1870 , 

'  728 


Tons. 


3,358,890  I 
8,513.123  ! 
16, 182, 191 


Tear. 


1880 
1890 
1895 


Tons. 


23,437.241 

35,8SS,173 
46,511,477 
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It  is  with  the  social  side  of  this  great  industry,  and  especially  with 
the  history  of  the  laborers  for  the  last  generation,  that  this  paper  will 
deal.  The  earlier  history  of  the  laborers  can  never  be  fully  written. 
It  is  only  since  the  era  of  organization,  which  for  the  anthracite  labor- 
ers begins  with  the  closing  years  of  the  civil  war,  that  they  have  been 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  from  chroniclers  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  Indeed,  since  that  time  they  have  not  received  from 
w^riters  upon  the  labor  movement  the  attention  which  their  importance 
ieserves.  The  reason  for  this  neglect  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  the 
Isolated  position  of  the  miners  and  the  small  part  they  have  in  conse- 
quence played  in  the  labor  movement.  The  different  conditions  of 
3mployment,  moreover,  which  obtain  at  the  anthracite  mines  from  those 
found  in  the  bituminous  mines,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  that  degree  of 
cooperation  with  miners  elsewhere  which  has  long  existed  between 
bituminous  miners  in  widely  separated  districts.  The  history  of  the 
anthracite  miners,  therefore,  stands  very  much  by  itself.  But  the 
Bxami)le  of  50,000  laborers  for  several  years  holding  an  important 
Industry  firmly  in  their  grasp,  and  the  steps  by  which  their  power  was 
lost,  furnish  a  subject  of  sufficient  interest  in  itself  to  warrant  a  more 
Bareful  study  than  has  yet  been  given  it. 

It  isvoften  assumed  that  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  anthracite 
Diiners  at  the  present.tinie  has  been  produced  by  the  large  corporations 
\^hi('>h  dominate  the  trade.  Such  glimpses  as  we  have  of  the  laborers 
before  the  extension  of  corporate  control  over  the  industry  show  much 
the  same  conditions  as  now  exist.  To  be  sure,  accounts  (a)  are  not  want- 
ing which  tell  of  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  miners  in  the 
early  years  of  the  trade.  Contentment  has  not  even,  now  wholly 
departed  from  the  coal  fields;  but  as  the  condition  of  equality  which 
marked  the  early  years  of  the  industry  disappeared,  discontent  arose. 
The  miner  was  not  satisfied  with  his  rude  house  of  logs  or  slabs  when 
he  saw  substantial  towns  built  up  about  him  showing  every  sign  of  com- 
fort and  even  luxury,  and  especially  since  this  growing  apart  in  signs  of 
material  wealth  was  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  that  easy 
familiarity  between  the  employer  and  employed  which  belongs  to  the 
small  undertaking.  The  dullest  man  naturally  asked  why  he  could  not 
share  in  the  comforts  he  saw  increasing  about  him.  His  explanation 
then  as  now  was  found  in  his  hard  conditions  of  employment. 

The  conditions  were  indeed  hard.  Employment  was  irregular,  rents 
were  high,  and  wages  low.  Laborers  were  subject  to  all  the  impositions 
practiced  at  the  present  day.  On  the  whole  the  standard  of  living  was 
low.  It  was  a  standard  that  did  not  belong  to  the  general  conditions 
of  employment  in  America,  but  one  that  seemed  to  attend  the  occux)a- 
tion  everywhere.  The  miners  were  for  the  most  part  English,  Welsh, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  had  been  used  to  the  conditions  of  life  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission  of  1842.    They 


a  For  example  see  Hazarcrs  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  May,  1828. 
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brouglii  with  tbein  to  America  tbe  standard  of  living  described  there, 
just  as  today  Earoi)ean  laborers  of  a  lower  type  bring  their  habits  and 
ideas  of  life  from  less-favored  countries  to  our  own.  Then,  as  now, 
better  terms  of  employment  brought  some  of  tbe  improvements  sought 
by  immigration ;  but  with  all  the  op|>ortunities  aflforded  by  expanding 
industries  in  a  rich,  new  country,  the  lot  of  the  miners  remained  a  hard 
one.  This  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  remarkable  lack  of  mobility 
wh  ich  has  long  been  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  mine  labor  everywhere. 

!N^ot  only  do  miners  rarely  leave  the  calling  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  but  to  a  remarkable  extent  their  sons  become  miners.   An 
observer,  speaking  of  a  particular  district  in  Pennsylvania,  declared 
that  during  the  years  18G2-1872  "there  were  not  half  a  dozen  sons  of 
miners  that  engaged  in  any  other  business,  or  sought  any  other  trade 
for  a  livelihood;"  and  the  belief  was  expressed  that  the  same  state  of 
affairs  existed  throughout  the  mining  region  of  the  State,  (a)    Schulze- 
Ga  vernitz  notes  that  90  per  cent  of  the  Durham  colliers  are  the  sous  of 
colliers,  (b)    This  strong  tendency  for  mining  to  become  a  family  call- 
ing is  no  doubt  due  to  the  isolation  of  mining  communities  and  to  the 
small  opportunities  offered  to  sons  remaining  at  home  to  go  into  otber 
trades.    Fortunately  the  causes  which  have  held  both  father  and  son 
to  the  mines  are  less  operative  than  formerly.    But  for  many  years 
each  speculative  movement  and   the  steady  stream  of  immigration 
brought  new  numbers  to  the  mines,  and  those  who  came  stayed,  as  did 
their  sons.    The  result  was  a  normal  surplus  of  mine  labor. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  the  labor  market,  the  operators 
were  able  to  keep  wages  at  a  low  level.  In  1828,  when  the  business  was 
getting  fairly  upon  its  feet,  miners  received  $1  per  day  and  laborers  <S0 
cents;  and  this  scale  remained  until  the  early  forties,  when  the  miners 
received  but  87^  cents  and  laborers  but  70  cents,  (c)  Meanwhile,  by 
the  general  introduction  of  tbe  *' truck  store,"  wages  had  been  reduced 
15  or  20  per  cent  below  what  they  nominally  were.  ( d)  After  the  depres- 
sion following  the  panic  of  1837,  and  the  introduction  of  anthracite  as 
a  smelting  fuel  in  1840,  there  was  an  upward  movement  of  wages,  and 
the  expansion  of  tbe  trade  in  the  early  fifties  on  the  opening  of  several 
new  lines  of  railway  to  the  mines  brought  another  slight  improvement 
The  very  hard  years  1857-1859  sent  wages  back  to  their  old  level,  old- 
time  abuses  were  resorted  to  with  renewed  vigor,  and  new  ones  invented. 
Even  on  the  hard  terms  offered,  tbe  struggle  for  employment  produced 
a  degree  of  suff'ering  and  bitterness  never  before  known  in  the  region. 

The  next  decade  brought  remarkable  changes,  not  only  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laborers  but  of  tbe  whole  industry.  The  transition  from  a 
business  of  small  undertakings  to  one  of  larger  scope  and  involving 


a  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1876-77,  Part  111,  p.  599. 

h  Social  Peace,  p.  170. 

cThe  Miners'  Journal,  April  16  and  June  20,  1846. 

didW.,  February  11  aud  May  20,  1843. 
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larger  meaus  had  begun  during  the  fifties.  During  the  sixties  influ- 
ences chiefly  traceable  to  the  war  greatly  accelerated  the  change.  It 
was  marked  by  an  increased  depth  of  the  mines,  a  greater  outlay  for 
machinery,  both  for  working  the  mines  and  for  the  preparation  of  the 
coal  for  market,  and,  above  all,  by  a  rapid  consolidation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  lands  and  of  the  railroads  leading  to  them.  So  marked  were 
the  changes  from  1863  to  1873,  they  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  a 
revolution  in  the  industry. 

The  period  was  no  less  important  for  the  laborers.  To  them  the  war 
was  an  event  of  the  first  importance.  Immigration  was  checked.  The 
demand  for  troops  and  for  labor  in  other  directions  stopped  the  driit  of 
laborers  to  the  mines,  and  even  drew  off  some  already  there*  As  the 
issue  of  paper  money  began  to  influence  the  currency  the  profits  of  the 
operators  began  to  rise.  Their  royalties,  already  low,  being  payable  in 
currency,  were  thus  made  lower  still.  As  the  war  advanced  they  were 
able  to  secure  very  remunerative  prices  for  their  coal,  though  not  for  a 
greatly  increased  product.  The  conditions  of  the  labor  market  were 
now  changed.  The  operators  could  not  afford  to  stop  work,  and  the 
laborers  were  able  to  secure  a  share  in  the  prosperity  which  had  come 
to  the  trade.  Wages  for  all  kinds  of  mine  labor  rose  with  prices,  and 
miners  working  on  contract  were  by  1865  receiving  $150,  $200,  and  not 
infrequently  8250  per  month.  Anthracite  laborers,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade  were  as  poorly  paid  as  any  in  the  United  States,  had 
become  perhaps  the  best  paid. 

In  spit^  of  the  high  wages  paid,  the  operators  had  continued  for  a  time 
to  make  large  profits.  But  as  soon  as  capital  was  set  free  from  provid- 
ing for' the  armies  a  considerable  stream  began  to  flow  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coal  fields.  The  stream  soon  became  a  flood.  Nowhere  was 
the  speculation  characteristic  of  the  period  more  rampant  than  in  the 
anthracite  region.  That  speculation  was  carried  so  far  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  were  rapidly  extending  their 
lines  toward  tide  water  and  westward  and  northward  to  the  lakes,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  building  new  laterals  within  the  region  and 
acquiring  others  by  i)urchase  or  lease.  Railroads  being  built,  the  own- 
ers felt  themselves  compelled  to  secure  tonnage  for  them  by  purchasing 
the  coal  lands  from  which  it  must  come.  The  lands  once  bought  must 
now  be  developed^  and  so  rapidly  was  this  done  that  soon  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  "  over  production,"  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
had  been  more  or  less  complained  of,  became  more  marked  than  ever 
before.  In  1860  the  shipments  had  been  but  8,500,000  tons.  The  next 
year  this  was  slightly  dnninished  because  of  the  lack  of  a  market,  and 
in  1862  still  further  by  a  flood  which  affected  the  product  of  all  the  mines 
of  the  region.  By  1865  the  ca^jacity  of  the  mines  had  been  increased 
but  a  million  tons  above  that  of  1860.  In  1866  the  shipments  rose  to 
12,700,000  tons,  in  1867  to  13,000,000  tons,  and  in  1870  to  16,100,000  tons. 
This  increase  came,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  anthracite  was 
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BomewUat  weakened  by  the  slackening  of  manufactariug'  activity  and 
the  increasing  use  of  bitnminons  coal,  and  before  any  considerable 
extension  of  the  market  had  taken  place. 

With  the  first  indication  of  a  weakening  market  the  operators,  by 
general,  though  not  concerted  action,  took  steps  to  protect  their  pi-ofits 
through  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  laborers,  no  longer  in  the  favorable 
position  for  making  bargains  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  were 
compelled,  1866-67,  to  submit  to  several  sharp  reductions.  By  186S 
they  began  to  understand  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and  when  afurtb^ 
reduction  was  proposed,  met  it  with  a  counter  propol^ition  for  a  restric- 
tion of  the  output  of  coal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  gcDeral 
organization  among  the  workmen.  Many  years  before  (in  1849)  a  society 
had  been  organized  by  au  English  miner  named  Bates,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  organization ;  but  a  long  strike  carried  on  that  year  failed, 
"Bates's  Union"  broke  down,  and  Bates  himself  departed  with  the 
funds  of  the  society.  The  distrust  naturally  existing  among  the  work- 
men was  increased  by  this  failure,  and  no  further  mention  of  an  organi- 
zation is  to  be  found  till  1860.  In  that  year  the  workmen  at  the  collieries 
of  the  Forestville  Improvement  Company  formed  a  union,  which  lasted 
till  1864.  By  that  time  a  number  of  local  unions  were  formed  in  varioas 
parts  of  the  coal  region,  (a)  They  no  doubt  had  considerable  intiueuce 
in  the  numerous  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  by  which  the  workmen 
secured  the  advances  in  their  wages  during  the  war.  But  it  was  not 
till  1868  that  these  local  unions  were  united  in  an  organization  for  the 
whole  anthracite  region.  The  movement  in  this  direction  was  no  doubt 
partly  induced  by  the  cooperation  of  the  employers,  which,  for  a  long 
time  susi)ected,  became  clearly  eydent  in  1867,  when  the  operators  to 
the  north  of  Broad  Mountain  organized  the  Mahanoy  Valley  and  Ixxust 
Mountain  Coal  Association. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  several  similar  associations  of  opera- 
tors were  formed  in  the  southern  district  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1869  were  all  brought  together  in  the  "Anthracite 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Region."  The  organization 
embraced  practically  all  the  operators  of  the  southern  field,  and  through 
it  for  the  next  few  years  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  workmen. 
It  was  believed  by  the  workmen  that  the  chief  object  of  these  associa- 
tions was  to  injure  them.  The  operators,  on  the  other  hand,  explained 
their  action  by  the  existence  of  an  organization  among  the  workujen 
and  by  the  violence  with  which  their  demands  were  accompanied.  It 
is  to  little  purpose  to  quarrel  over  the  question  as  to  whether  the  iwt 
or  the  kettle  began  it.  Organization  was  in  the  air,  and  by  means  of 
it  both  sides  during  1868  and  1869  were  making  preparations  for  the 
struggle  which  it  was  foreseen  must  come. 

Another  cause  operating  to  bring  the  men  together  was  the  effort 


uBannan'M  Statistics  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trade,  1869. 
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made  in  the  summer  of  1868  to  secure  the  adoption  of  an  eight- hour 
day.  The  State  legislature  that  year  made  eight  hours  a  legal  day 
where  there  was  no  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  law  to  take  effect 
the  1st  of  July.  Probably  as  a  means  of  restricting  the  production  of 
coal  as  much  as  to  secure  easier  terms  of  employment,  the  miners  of  the 
Mahanoy  Valley  demanded  the  adoption  of  a  shorter  day  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  old  wages.  The  operators  refused  the  demand  and  a 
strike  ensued.  Many  of  the  leaders  were  themselves  opposed  to  the 
movement.  The  method  of  payment  to  many  of  the  men  made  the 
question  of  the  length  of  the  working  day  immaterial.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  miners  in  Luzerne  County  and  five-sixths  in  Schuylkill 
County,  for  example,  were  working  by  contract — that  is,  they  were 
working  on  a  "breast"  at  so  much  per  car,  or  were  driving  tunnels, 
gangways,  or  other  passages  at  so  much  per  yard.  A  miner  working 
on  a  ** breast"  furnished  his  own  tools,  powder,  fuses,  etc.,  and  paid  a 
laborer  for  loading  the  coal  into  the  car.  He  was  usually  able,  if  his 
place  worked  fairly  well,  to  blow  down  as  much  coal  in  six  or  eight 
hours  as  the  laborer  could  handle  in  ten,  and  to  him  an  eight-hour  day 
was  of  no  consequence  except,  indeed,  as  it  restricted  the  output  and 
thus  maintained  prices,  upon  which  the  continuance  of  the  scale  of 
wages  depended. 

The  "  eight-hour"  strike  became  quite  general  throughout  the  region 
and  lasted  for  several  weeks.  It  was  not  successful  in  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  day,  but  it  did  relieve  the  glut  in  the  market 
soniewliat  and  checked  the  fall  in  prices.  On  the  whole,  the  workmen 
were  well  pleaded  with  the  success  of  the  strike.  It  gave  them  their 
cue  in  their  contentions  with  the  operators  for  the  next  few  years,  and 
it  aided  greatly  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  workmen  in  all  parts  of 
the  rej;ion.  In  the  early  part  of  1868  the  Schuylkill  County  court  gave 
a  charter  to  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  of  St.  Clair,  {a) 
whose  constitution  formed  the  model  for  the  new  societies  elsewhere. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1868  and  the  early  part  of  1860  the  whole  region 
was  organized.  When  the  operators  now  proposed  a  reduction  of 
wages  the  laborers  proposed  a  restriction  of  the  output.  They  said, 
what  was  perfectly  true,  that  if  coal  continued  to  be  produced  at  the 
full  capacity  of  the  mines,  prices  would  continue  to  fall.  Any  reduction 
of  wa^es  would  bring  only  temporary  relief.  If  coal  were  brought  to 
the  pit's  mouth  for  nothing,  the  difficulties  of  overproduction  would  still 
show  themselves,  and  in  the  end  restriction  would  have  to  be  resorted 
to;  the  remedy  might  as  well  be  applied  before  the  reduction  of  wages 
as  after;  if  the  operators  were  not  wise  enough  or  united  enough  to 

a  This  association  Avas  modeled  upon  tho  Miners'  Benevolent  Society  of  Carbon 
County,  founded  in  1864.  The  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  was  tlie  name 
under  which  all  parts  of  the  anthracite  fields  were  organized.  In  1870  the  legis- 
lature gave  the  society  a  charter  and  tho  name  was  changed  to  tho  Miners  and 
Laborers'  Benevolent  Association,  bnt  it  continued  to  be  called,  except  officially, 
by  its  old  name — the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association. 
14j3_No.  13 i 
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take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  interests  and  those  of 
their  employees,  they,  the  workmen,  would. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  expressed  purposes  of  the  workingrnreii's  union  was 
to  accomplish  this  end.  Thus  Article  I  of  the  constitution  of  the  Sum- 
mit Hill  branch  of  the  association  stated  that  **  The  object  of  tbi3 
society  is  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  the  operator  and 
the  miner  to  rule  the  coal  market."  How  tiiis  was  to  be  done  appeared 
in  the  following  order  issued  by  the  general  council  of  the  Working- 
men's  Benevolent  Association :  {a) 

POTTSVILLE,  Pa.,  Ax^ril  J29y  IhGt), 

We,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  W.  B.  A.,  do  liereby  nnaui- 
mously  adopt  the  following  resolutions,  to  wit: 

liesolvedy  That  we,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  TV.  B.  A.,  do 
hereby  give  due  notice  to  all  our  employers  and  consumers  of  coal  that 
there  will  be  a  general  suspension  of  work  to  take  place  Monday,  tlie 
10th  of  May,  18G9. 

Resolved,  That  all  work  will  be  suspended  except  rock  work,  tunnel- 
ing, and  repairing,  but  no  coal  to  be  cut  under  any  consideration. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  published  iu  the  Aliiiers* 
Journal,  the  Pottsvillo  Standard,  and  the  Workingiuen's  Advocate, 
Philadelphia. 

(Signed)  '  John  Siney,  Pres, 

Geougb  Cobbett,  Secy. 

Under  this  order  the  suspension  became  general  throughout  the 
region  and  was  continued  till  the  middle  of  June.  The  official  notice 
that  work  might  be  resumed  ran  as  follows  :(Z*) 

OFFICIAL   NOTICE. 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  June  9j  1S69, 

Whereas  we,  the  Miners  and  Laborers'  Association  of  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  susi)endcd  work  on  the  10th  of  May,  ultimo, 
almost  unanimously;  and 

Whereas  the  object  of  our  doing  so  has  been  to  a  great  extent  accom- 
plished, to  wit,  the  reduction  or  depletion  of  the  surplus  of  coal  already 
in  the  market,  together  with  the  preventing,  if  possible,  the  enormous 
oversupply  that  was  going  to  the  market,  thereby  not  only  keei)iug  the 
price  of  labor  down  to  last  winter's  i)rices,  but  would  eventually  compel 
either  local  suspension  or  reduction  of  wages,  and  in  consequence  local 
strikes^  and 

Whereas  the  public  press  of  the  country,  in  most  instances  through 
which  the  public  opinion  is  formed  and  expressed,  has  denounced  our 
association,  in  this  its  first  powerful  movement,  representing  that  vre 
had  a  design  to  run  up  prices  to  an  exorbitant  height,  etc.,  and  in 
some  instances  even  threatening  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  repeal  the 
tariff  on  foreign  coal:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  not  nor  have  desired  to  run  the  coal  too  high  in 
the  market,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wo  prefer  the  steady,  healthy  markets, 


aTho  Miners^  Journal,  May,  1809. 
ft  Anthracite  Monitor,  Juno  12,  1869. 
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wliicli  Tvill  afford  to  the  operators  and  dealers  fair  interest  on  their  invest- 
roents  and  at  the  same  time  receive  for  our  share  a  fair  day's  wages  for 
a  fair  day's  work. 

Besotred,  That,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  risk  aud  danger 
tlio  miner  or  laborer  has  to  incnr  in  pursuing  Lis  daily  occupation,  we 
claim  that  we  sbonid  receive  paycommenaurate  to  said  work  or  danger, 
and  not  be  stinted  down  to  the  lowest  prices  given  to  common  laboreis 
wliere  employments  are  safe  and  free  from  all  risks  to  life,  limb,  aud 
family. 

Hesolvcd,  That  on  and  after  the  IGth  instant  all  districts  or  bmuchcs 
which  can  agree  with  their  employers  as  to  basis  aud  conditions  of 
resumption  do  then  resume  work. 

By  order  of  committee. 

John  Parker,  Chairman. 
T.  M.  WiLLlASiS,  Sccrctarij. 

This  was  an  attempt,  it  will  bo  noticed,  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
Workingmeu's  Benevolent  Association  to  the  public,  not  to  the  opera- 
tors. Strangely  enough,  the  latter  made  but  little  opposition  at  this 
time  to  the  policy  of  tlie  workmen.  Some  were,  of  course,  injured 
severely  by  being  kept  from  mining  enough  coal  to  fill  their  orders. 
But  it  was  generally  agreed  that  too  much  coal  was  being  mined,  and 
many  of  the  operators  were  glad  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  tho 
stoppage  of  the  mines  upon  the  laborers.  Later,  however,  Mheu  the 
workmen  made  other  stoppages  necessary,  this  first  suspension  was 
bitterly  condemned  by  the  operators  as  an  act  of  tyranny  entailing 
great  loss  npou  them.  During  the  suspension  tho  question  of  piovitl- 
ing  against  overproduction  in  the  future  was  much  discussed  by  the 
men  in  tlicir  unions.  In  May  a  resolution  of  the  general  council 
restricted  the  miners  to  one  car  less  per  day  than  had  formerly  been 
considered  a  day's  work,  and  those  doing  yard  work  were  similarly 
restricted. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  proposition  was  made  to  tlie  oper- 
ators to  base  wages  thereafter  upon  the  selling  price  of  coal.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  beginning  work  after  the  suspension,  therefore,  was 
the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  of  wages.  In  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
regions  the  men  secured  the  sliding  scale.  lu  the  northern  region,  bow- 
ever,  they  failed.  la  fact,  the  suspension  itself  had  been  only  partially 
successful  there.  Two  of  the  largest  producers,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna aud  Western  Eailroad  Comxiany  and  the  Fcnnsylvania  Coal 
Company,  by  offering  higher  wages  to  their  men,  were  able  to  keep  tlicm 
at  work  while  the  other  mines  were  closed ;  aud  now  when  the  question 
of  a  sliding  scale  was  proposed,  there  was  not  sufficient  strength  in  the 
organization  to  secure  its  adoption,  (a) 

Tho  scale  adopted  in  the  two  lower  regions  diSercd.  lu  the  Lehigh 
region  wages  were  made  dependent  upon  the  price  of  coal  at  tide  water. 
'V\'heu  the  average  price  of  coal  at  Elizabetliport  was  §5  per  ton  the 

o  Wilkesbarru  Record,  JIarrli  Ifl,  1871). 
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<<  basis  "  rate  of  wages  (a)  was  paid.  When  the  price  of  coal  advanced 
$1,  wages  were  increased  15  per  cent.  For  advances  in  price  of  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  dollar  a  like  part  of  the  15  per  cent  of  wages  was  to  be 
added.    The  scale  did  not  slide  downward,  i,  e.^  below  the  basis,  (b) 

In  the  Schuylkill  region  wages  were  based  upon  the  price  of  coal  at 
Port  Carbon,  at  that  time  an  important  shipping  point  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, 2  miles  above  Pottsville.  When  the  average  price  of  coal  of  all 
sizes  above  pea  was  $3  at  Port  Carbon,  the  basis  rate  of  wages  was  paici 
For  each  25  cents  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  wages  were  increased 
5  per  cent.  Tlie  $3  at  Port  Carbon  was  called  by  the  miners  the  "  mini- 
ninm"  also;  that  is,  there  was  to  be  no  reduction  in  wages  if  the  price 
of  coal  went  below  that  point.  Prices  were  well  maintained  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  workmen  received  some  12  per  cent 
more  than  the  basis  wages.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  Bannau-s 
Statistics  of  tlie  Anthracite  Coal  Trade  for  1869,  show  how  the  scale 
operated  for  the  chief  classes  of  laborers  and  for  miners  working  by 
the  week.  The  wages  of  the  miners  working  on  contract  are  not  given, 
since  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  them  make  such  quotations 
misleading. 


OPERATION  OF  THE  SLIDING  SCALE  FOR  THE  SCHUYLKILL  REGION  FROM  JUNE 

TO  DE<  EMBER,  18G9. 


Month. 


June 

July 

Anguat... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Rate. 


10  per  cent  above  basis 
15  per  cent  above  basis 
35  per  cent  above  basis 

Rasia 

10  per  cent  above  basis 
15  per  cent  above  basis 
Basis 


Wages  per  week. 


Mi-™- 1  uf it.  1  i?£SS: 


$15. 40 
16.10 
18.90 
14.00 
15.40 
16.10 
14.00 


$13.  20 
13.80 
16.20 
12.00 
13.20 
13.80 
12.00 


$12.10 
12.  & 
14.85 
1]  00 
12.10 
12.65 
11.00 


Long  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  apparent  that  the  conflict 
between  the  operators  and  the  workmen  would  be  renewed.  On  the 
side  of  the  operators  some  dismissals  were  made  which  were  regarded 
as  attacks  on  the  Workingmen^'s  Benevolent  Association.  Certainly 
there  were  not  lacking  bitter  denunciations  of  that  organization.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  the  operators  were  not  without  provocation. 
The  impertinence  and  arrogance  which  so  often  accompany  the  posses- 
sion of  power,  especially  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  been  used 

a  The  iniiierH  on  contract  received  57^  cents  per  ton  of  48  cubic  feet  when  working 
on  the  mauimoth  vein.  Those  working  on  more  difficult  veins  received  a  percentage 
ftbove  this*  rate.  From  12  to  14  tons  could  be  mined  under  favorable  conditions. 
But  the  miner  ha<l  to  pay  the  laborer  for  loading,  and  other  expenses,  as  for  powder, 
fuses,  oil,  tools,  etc.,  had  to  be  deducted.  Miners  working  by  the  day  received  at 
this  time  $16  per  week;  inside  laborers,  $H. 

&  Labor  Troubles  in  the  Anthracite  Regions  of  Pennsylvania,  1887-1888.  House 
Reports,  50tb  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  No.  4147,  p.  39.  Bannan's  Statistics  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Trade,  1869. 
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to  wield  it,  were  no  doubt  sufl&cient  to  provoke  hostility  from  the  em- 
ployers. In  one  case  the  use  of  the  courts  was  sought,  perhaps  as 
much  to  weaken  the  organization  as  to  protect  the  operators.  A  con- 
troversy arose  over  a  case  where  the  miners  asked .  for  an  advance  of 
wages  on  a  vein  that  worked  hard,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  advance 
by  the  operator  the  miners  left  the  work,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  no  one  was  allowed 
to  take  their  places.  The  strikers  were  arrested  for  conspiracy  and 
finally  imprisoned  therefor. 

This  action  on  the  one  hand  embittered  the  workmen  and  on  the 
other  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  operators.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
both  sides  were  ready  for  another  test  of  strength.  The  initiative  was 
taken  by  the  operators.  In  the  latter  part  of  December  the  Anthracite 
Board  of  Trade  resolved  upon  a  readjustment  of  wages,  changing  the 
basis  to  $2  per  ton,  and  making  reductions  in  wages  amounting  to  from 
25  to  40  per  cent.  Such  a  proposition  the  workmen  did  not  deign  to 
consider.  They  looked  upon  it  as  an  open  declaration  of  war  upon 
their  organization.  The  operators  themselves  could  not  hold  together 
on  such  ground,  and  the  resolution  which  had  been  taken,  not  to  let 
the  mines  be  worked  till  this  proposition  was  agreed  to,  was,  about  the 
middle  of  January,  1870,  rescinded.  A  month  later  a  more  moderate 
proposition  was  made,  but  still  providing  for  a  considerable  reduction. 
The  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  had,  however,  just  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  first  mining  law  through  the  legislature,  which 
provided  for  inspection  and  safety  appliances  at  the  mines,  and,  flushed 
with  this  success,  they  felt  no  disposition  to  yield  anything.  Those 
operators  who  had  been  paying  wages  on  the  $3  basis  were  then  induced 
to  cooperate  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  About  the  qiddle  of  March  the 
operators  announced  their  intention  of  closing  the  mines  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill region  on  the  2d  of  April  if  their  terms  were  not  acceded  to. 

On  that  date  work  in  the  southern  district  practically  ceased,  and 
was  not  resumed  till  the  1st  of  August.  An  agreement  was  reached 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  called,  from  the  part  taken  in  forming  it  by 
the  president  of  the  Beading  Bailroad,  the  *'Gowen  compromise."  The 
$3  basis  was  retained  but  the  sliding  scale  was  changed  to  8J  per  cent 
for  each  movement  of  25  cents  in  price  and  was  made  to  slide  down- 
ward as  well  as  upward.  Provision  was  made  also  for  a  sharp  reduction 
in  contract  wages,  which  were  complained  of  as  being  unreasonably 
high.  Under  this  agreement  work  was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  northern  and  middle  fields  a  conflict  had  been 
avoidetl  and  the  mines  kept  running  during  the  whole  year.  With  all 
the  collieries  now  at  work,  the  price  of  coal  was  greatly  reduced  and 
for  the  five  months  wages  averaged  more  than  18  per  cent  below  the 
basis.  In  November  and  December  the  deduction  amounted  to  24J  per 
cent  of  the  basis  wages. 

The  low  i)rices  and  short  periods  of  production  made  the  year  a  dis- 
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astrons  one  for  both  operators  and  miners,  especially  tboso  of  the 
Scliuylkill  district.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  trade  that  region  lias 
never  sent  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  output  to  market.     In  1866,  4").56 
per  cent  of  the  total  product  came  from  there,  17.15  per  cent  from  the 
Lehigh,  and  37.29  per  cent  from  the  Wyoming  region.     In  1870  the  pro 
portion  was  30.70,  20.02,  and  49.28  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  three 
regions.    Kor  was  this  loss  to  the  southern  region  a  mere  temporary  one; 
for,  as  will  bo  seen,  it  was  upon  the  product  of  the  mines  during  these 
years  that  the  combinations  soon  to  be  formed  by  the  operators  based  the 
division  of  the  tonnage  to  be  mined  by  each.    The  small  output  during 
these  years  of  strife,  therefore,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  claims  of  the 
southern  district  for  the  share  it  really  deserved. 

The  Schuylkill  operators  had  begun  work  in  August  protesting 
against  the  terms  of  the  Gowen  compromise;  but  there  was  no  course 
left  open  to  them  but  to  continue  at  work,  since  they  saw  their  markets 
being  occupied  by  the  operators  from  the  other  regions.  The  laborers 
themselves  were  convinced  that  the  terms  were  two  severe,  and  in 
November,  1870,  they  received  a  proposition  for  an  agreement  for  1871 
more  fiworable  to  the  operators,  {a)  The  committees  of  the  Anthracite 
Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Workingmen-s  Benevolent  Association  agree<l 
to  recommend  the  plan  adopted  by  them  to  the  bodies  they  represented. 
Whether  an  agreement  was  really  made  is  a  disputed  question.  The 
most  probable  account  has  it  that  before  definite  action  was  taken  by 
the  Workingraen's  Benevolent  Association  the  operators  of  the  north- 
ern region,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  by  paying  higher  wages 
kept  their  men  at  work  during  the  suspension  in  the  other  fields,  found 
themselves  unable,  now  that  all  the  mines  were  running,  to  pay  the 
wages  agreed  upoQ  and  announced  a  reduction,  amounting  in  the  case 
of  contract  work  to  34  per  cent. 

The  miners  struck.  On  January  10, 1871,  work  in  the  northern  region 
was  generally  suspended.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  workmen  in  tl:e 
other  regions  for  aid.  It  will  be  easily  understood  why  the  workmen 
in  the  lower  fields  were  reluctant  in  joining  in  the  strike.  During  the 
last  two  years  they  had  had  two  severe  conflicts  with  their  employers- 
conflicts  in  which  they  had  received  scant  support  from  those  who  were 
now  seeking  their  aid.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  retaliation.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  was  a  chance  for  them  to  strike  one 
more  blow  at  their  employers.  The  existence  of  the  union  was  threat 
ened  by  the  playing  of  the  workmen  of  one  region  against  those  of 
another.  A  sacrifice  must  be  made,  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  leaders  to  hold  their  men  to  what  they  and  the  operators 
alike  regarded  as  at  least  a  tacit  agreement,  the  Workingmen-s  Benevo- 
lent Association,  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  resolved  that  they 
"  adhere  to  the  $3  basis  so  long  as  Luzerne  and  Carbon  (the  two  north- 
ern counties)  work  with  us  in  good  faith.    If  Luzerne  and  (Jarbon  men 
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do  not  work  with  ns  in  good  faith,  that  we  then  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  be  for  our  own  welfare."  (a) 

It  was  thought  by  the  miners  that,  with  the  general  suspension,  i)rices 
would  soon  advance  and  the  operators  would  once  more  be  able  to  pay 
the  old  wages.  After  a  month,  therefore,  they  offered  to  go  back  to 
work.  Some  of  the  operators,  now  on  the  verge  of  ruiu,  were  ready  to 
resume  on  the  miners'  terras.  But  a  new  feature  was  introduced  into 
the  situation  to  prevent  these  ^'guerrillas"  from  operating  their  mines. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  liarmonious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  If  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  one  wjiy  it  must  be  in  another. 
When  those  operators  who  had  resumed  work  offered  their  coal  for 
shipment  they  found  that  freight  rates  had  on  most  of  the  roads  been 
doubled ;  on  the  Eeading  they  were  trebled.  Such  rates  were  of  course 
prohibitive,  and  all  mining  ceased.  The  Reading  was  not  at  this  time 
an  owner  of  coal  lands,  but  it  had  suffered  from  the  frequent  stoi)pages 
of  the  mines  which  were  the  source  of  the  greater  i>art  of  its  traffic, 
and  had,  therefore,  a  very  direct  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
trovers}'  now  being  waged.  Moreover,  the  company  was  at  this  moment 
taking  steps  for  the  i)urchase  of  coal  lands,  and  it  was  afterward 
charged  that  it  had  as  great  an  interest  in  the  destruction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  small  operators  as  it  had  in  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute. By  this  action  of  the  railroad  companies  the  working  of  the 
mines  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  A  legislative  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  companies  were  not  exceeding  their 
charter  privileges  in  demanding  such  high  rates. 

The  committee  found  that  it  had  been  decided  {b)  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  that  "tolls'' in  the  charters  had  reference  to  a  charge 
for  passage,  and  not  for  carriage.  There  were,  therefore,  no  charter 
restrictions  upon  the  rates  that  might  be  made  for  "freight."  Whether 
there  existed  an  unlawful  combination  among  the  companies,  the 
committee  did  not  undertake  to  say.  That  was  a  matter  for  judicial 
inquiry',  (c) 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  April  15.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  operators,  ignoring  the  officers  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent 
Association,  had  tried  to  come  to  terms  directly  with  the  workmen. 
About  the  time  the  legislative  committee  made  its  report  some  of  the 
operators  at  Scranton  attemi)ted  to  put  nonunion  men  to  work.  Three 
of  the  men  were  shot  by  a  mob,  and  others  were  driven  away 
with  stones.  The  State  militia  was  sent  to  put  down  the  disturbance. 
The  strikers  gol;  possession  of  the  arms  of  the  militia  and,  visiting 
every  colliery  where  work  was  being  done,  drove  the  workmen  away,  {d) 
In  spite  of  the  investigating  committees,  the  governor's  proclamation, 
and  the  militia,  the  deadlock  continued.     But  preparations  had  been 
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making  for  some  time  for  a  settlement,  a  form  of  settlement,  too,  which 
brought  with  it  the  hope  of  more  friendly  relations  between  the  miners 
and  the  operators  than  had  hitherto  existed. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  an  operator  at  Drifton,  in  the 
middle  region,  had  written  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Anthracite  Moni- 
tor, a  paper  published  by  the  mipers'  union,  in  which  he  advocated 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  employer  and 
employed.  Efforts  were  made  during  February  and  March  to  get  the 
question  in  dispute  before  a  board  of  arbitration,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  strike  had  dragged  on  almost  four  months  that  the  miners  were 
willing  to  submit  the  question.  On  April  17  a  joint  board  comjwsed 
of  an  equal  number  of  miners  and  of  operators,  representing  each  of 
the  anthracite  counties,  met  at  Mauch  Chunk  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  In  case  of  nonagreement  the  final  decision  was  to  l)e 
made  by  an  umpire.  For  this  position  Judge  William  El  well,  of 
Bloomsburg,  was  chosen. 

The  questions  to  be  submitted  were  those  pertaining  to  the  general 
relations  between  the  miners  and  the  operators — questions  as  to  tbe 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  with  the  operation  of  the 
mines  and   with  nonunion   workmen,  the  attitude  of  the   operators 
toward  the  miners'  unions  and  the  like,  and  the  more  pressing  ques- 
tion as  to  wages  and  the  sliding  scale.    It  turned  out  that  some  of  the 
miners  did  not  have  authority  to  submit  the  question  of  wages  to  an 
umpire,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  arbitration  would  fail.     The  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  attitude  of  the  workmen  and  the  employers  were, 
however,  submitted  to  the  umpire  and  by  him  defined  April  19.     Again 
the  operators  sought  to  ignore  the  miners'  unions  by  making  directly  to 
the  miners  an  offer  of  fair  wages  with  no  sliding  scale  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.    This  attempt,  probably,  had  something  to  do  with  induc- 
ing the  miners  to  submit  the  question  of  wages  to  arbitration.     At  any 
rate  this  was  agreed  to  May  11,  and  on  the  17th  Judge  Elwell  gave 
his  decision.    The  decision  related  only  to  wages  in  the  Schuylkill 
region.    The  sliding  scale  of  1  per  cent  for  each  3  cents  rise  and  fall  in 
the  price  of  coal  was  retained.    Two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  was 
taken  as  the  basis,  but  wages  were  not  to  be  reduced  after  coal  had 
fallen  to  $2.25  at  Port  Carbon.    Contract  work  was  reduced  10  per  cent 
upon  the  prices  paid  in  1869. 

In  the  agreement  of  May  11,  to  submit  the  qucvstion  of  wages  to  arbi- 
tration, provision  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  all  future  disputes, 
except  those  concerning  wages,  by  district  boards  composed  of  three 
miners  and  three  operators,  these  boards  to  have  power,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, to  appoint  an  umpire.  This,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
is  the  first  noteworthy  example  of  arbitration  in  the  United  States. 
The  introduction  of  this  mode  of  settling  difficulties  was  looked  upon 
with  great  satisfaction  by  those  who  had  seen  the  suftering  and  loss 
occasioned  by  the  strikes  of  the  past  half  dozen  years.  Before  the 
mines  had  been  running  long,  however,  this  feeling  of  satisfaction  was 
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ned  to  one  of  chagrin.  The  price  of  coal  went  below  $2,76  at  Port 
rbon,  and  some  miners  demanded  that  no  corresponding  reduction 
mid  be  made  in  their  wages.  One  operator  acceded  to  the  demand, 
ery  eflfort  was  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent 
sodation  to  induce  the  men  to  stand  by  the  agreement,  and  the 
thracite  Board  of  Trade  expelled  the  offending  operator  from  mem- 
'ship.  But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  on  both  sides,  other  miners 
1  other  operators,  disregarding  the  award  of  the  umpire,  made  such 
ms  as  they  could,  and  thus  increased  the  causes  of  dissension  between 
)  miners  and  their  employers. 

['his  exhibition  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  stood  in 
dr  way  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  agreement  was  made  for  1872. 
e  operators  did  not  refuse  to  meet  the  committee  of  the  Workingmen's 
Dcvolent  Association,  as  under  the  circumstances  they  might  well 
re  done,  but  the  miners  wisely  made  concessions  to  the  operators  and 
uble  was  avoided.  Wages  per  week  were  to  be  $10,  $11,  and  $12, 
pectively,  for  outside  laborers,  inside  laborers,  and  miners,  when  coal 
d  at  $2.50  at  Port  Carbon.  Contract  wages  were  reduced  8J  per  cent 
ow  those  for  1871.  The  miners  insisted,  however,  that,  since  it  was 
)  fault  of  the  operators  if  coal  went  below  the  basis  price,  they  (the 
lers)  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  it,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
tmise  that  wages  should  not  be  at  less  than  the  basis  rate  for  more 
n  two  months  during  the  year,  and  at  no  time  were  they  to  be 
uced  more  than  8 J  per  cent,  (a)  This  last  provision  worked  unfavor- 
y  for  the  operators  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  coal  during  1872.  (b) 
3  next  year  saw  the  formation  of  the  first  combination  of  the  oper- 
rs  to  restrict  production  and  maintain  prices,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
lie  of  that  year  and  the  depression  which  followed,  prices  and  wages 
re  well  maintained  till  1875.  (c)  There  were  some  difficulties,  settled 
5u  by  strikes,  but  they  did  not  become  general.  In  one  case  at  least 
cessful  resort  was  made  to  arbitration.  In  1872  the  miners  in  the 
ploy  of  Ario  Pardee  &  Co.,  near  Hazleton,  asked  for  an  advance  of 
ges  and  were  refused.  The  request  was  renewed  in  1873,  when  it  was 
eed  to  submit  the  matter  to  Judge  Dargan  as  umpire.  His  decision, 
►ugh  against  the  miners,  was  acquiesced  in  by  them,  {d)  The  depres- 
n  which  began  in  1873  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  market  for  coal 
)d  in  iron  furnaces  and  factories,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
^ance  wages  during  1874,  and  the  operators,  aided  by  their  combina- 
DS,  abstained  from  attempting  any  reduction, 

n  1875,  however,  all  this  was  changed.  All  over  the  region  there 
8  a  movement  for  lower  wages.  In  the  Lehigh  district  the  reduction 
Bred  amounted  to  from  15  to  20  per  cent.    In  the  Schuylkill  region 
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it  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Another  virtual  reduction  \ras  also  pro- 
posed. In  1874  the  method  of  deciding  upon  the  price  of  coal;  upon 
which  wages  depended,  had  been  to  choose  five  collieries  by  lot  from  all 
those  in  the  region  shipping  30,000  tons  or  more.  These  were  to  return 
to  the  joint  committee  of  operators  and  miners  making  the  drawing  the 
prices  obtained  for  their  coal  at  Port  Carbon.  The  average  of  these 
prices  determined  the  wages  for  the  month.  It  was  now  proposed  by 
the  oi)erators  to  include  in  these  drawings  only  the  white-ash  collieries. 
Inasmuch  a^  coal  from  the  red-ash  veins,  as  for  example  the  Lykens 
Yalley  coal,  brought  considerably  higher  prices  than  the  white-ash,  the 
price  of  coal  so  far  as  wages  were  concerned  would  be  reduced  by  this 
exclusion  of  the  red-ash  collieries.  Moreover,  outside  laborers  were  to  be 
paid  specific  wages,  t.  e.,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  questionable 
advantage  of  the  sliding  scale,  (a)  In  the  northern  region  hea\'y  reduc- 
tions were  proposed,  and  there  submitted  to. 

It  is  charged  all  through  these  troubles  that  the  miners  of  the 
northern  district  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  at  critical  moments.  Their 
faithlessness  is  often  attributed  to  the  policy  of  the  large  operators  in 
buying  off  the  men  with  temporarily  higher  wages,  or  when  it  was 
cheaper  to  do  so,  in  making  terms  with  the  leaders.  It  was  openly 
charged,  too,  that  these  operators  were  as  faithless  to  the  operators  in 
the  other  districts  as  they  induced  their  men  to  be  to  their  fellow- 
miners.  In  the  strike  of  1875,  for  example,  it  was  charged  that  they, 
by  furnishing  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  strikers  with  funds,  greatly 
prolonged  the  struggle  and  reaped  a  handsome  profit  in  the  increased 
business  they  were  able  to  do.  {h)  In  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions 
the  miners  refused  the  terms  offered,  and  on  January  1,  1875,  went  ont 
on  what  came  to  be  known  in  the  anthracite  region  as  the  "lon^ 
strike." 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  the  details  of  the  long  and  tedious  struggle 
which  followed.  For  the  most  part  it  was  carried  on  in  an  orderly  way, 
though  in  some  i)laces  violence  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  and  at  one 
time  the  militia  was  called  out  to  quell  a  disturbance.  In  the  early 
days  of  July  the  strike  ended  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
miners.  Substantial  reductions  in  wages  were  made  all  over  the 
region.  The  miners  were  compelled  also  to  give  up  an  advantage  they 
had  won  in  the  legislature.  The  measurement  of  coal  in  wagons  had 
long  been  a  subject  of  dissension,  and  the  miners  had  finally  succeeded 
in.securing  an  act  providing  for  the  weighing  of  coal,  (c)  The  operat4)r8 
now  required  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  resuming  work  that  the  rights 
secured  by  this  act  be  signed  away.  The  sliding  scale,  it  is  true,  was 
retained.  But  it  was  no  longer  desired  when  the  Workingmen's  Benev- 
olent Association  was  destroyed;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  results  of  tho  strike.  The  power  of  the  union  was  completely 
broken.  Some  local  organizations  were  for  a  time  maintained,  but  tlie 
old  order  was  gone,  never  to  be  restored. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  more  carefully  the  work  of  this 
remarkable  organization  and  the  causes  o^  its  breakdown.  Brought  into 
the  anthracite  region  by  miners  who  had  had  experience  in  the  English 
trade  unions,  it  had  the  chief  features  of  its  prototyjye — the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standard  wage,  the  exclusion  of  nonunion  workmen,  and 
provision  for  sick  and  death  benefits  for  its  members.  One  of  the  main 
objects,  as  given  in  the  constitution  of  the  association,  was,  "  that  the 
stranger  might  find  the  kind  attention  and  fostering  care  of  a  brother 
when  needing  assistance,  and  be  encouraged  in  resolutions  of  morality 
and  sobriety  at  all  times."  Liberal  provisions  were  made  for  payments 
to  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  for  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans. 
Without  doubt  the  '^benevolent  "features  of  the  society  were  intended 
to  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work.  But  there  is  no  record  of 
the  administration  of  the  funds  for  thfs  or  other  purposes. 

Benefit  expenditures  are,  however,  said  to  have  been  **  enormous," 
and  they  doubtless  were  considerable.  The  strikes  in  which  the  society 
found  itself  involved  from  the  very  first  necessarily  absorbed  most  of 
the  energies  of  the  miners  and  created  in  the  public  mind  the  impres- 
sion that  the  union  was  intended  solely  for  i^urposes  of  warfare.  The 
strongest  motive  to  union  was  the  prevention  of  the  further  decline  of 
wages.  Certainly  such  success  as  was  gained  in  this  direction  was 
dearly  bought.  But  much  of  the  advantage  gained  from  the  union  was 
not  seen  by  the  public.  Eace  prejudice  and  hatred  were  for  the  time 
held  in  check,  and  a  more  humane  and  fraternal  spirit,  even  in  the 
midst  of  strife  and  occasional  acts  of  treachery,  than  had  before  ex- 
isted was  exhibited  in  many  an  act  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  It 
was  through  the  direct  influence  of  the  union  that  cooperative  stores 
were  started  by  the  miners  at  various  places — a  venture,  it  must  be  said, 
that  was  far  from  successful.  Through  it  several  newspapers  were  sup- 
ported for  varying  i)eriod8.  Through  it  was  secured  the  passage  of  the 
first  mine-inspection  law  which,  though  faulty,  led  to  the  enactment  of 
a  more  satisfactory  one.  Through  it  also  was  secured  the  passage  of 
the  law  to  provide  for  weighing  coal  at  the  breaker,  though  this,  through 
the  hostility  of  the  employers,  never  became  operative. 

The  example  of  successful  organization  here  aided  in  effecting  organ- 
izations elsewhere.  John  Siney,  long  prominent  in  the  anthracite 
region,  became  the  first  president  of  the  Miners'  Kational  Association, 
organized  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1873.  He  was  active  in  introducing 
the  Miners  and  Laborers'  Benevolent  Association  into  the  bituminous 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  and  Xingo  Park  with  twenty-six 
others  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  in  1875  for  trying  to  prevent  non- 
union men  from  working — an  event  which  contributed  much  to  the 
collapse  of  the  miners'  organizations  throughout  the  State  and  of  course 
to  the  downfall  of  the  union  in  the  anthracite  region. 
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In  politics,  and  especially  in  local  affairs,  the  working^men  became  a 
ruling  power.  Indeed,  to  the  active  part  taken  by  the  anion  in  political 
affairs  is  sometimes  attributed  its  loss  of  power.  As  soon  as  the  politi- 
cal field  was  entered,  the  officers  of  the  union  found  themselves  opposed 
not  only  by  the  operators,  but  by  the  politicians.  A  part  of  the  game 
for  both  these  elements  was  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  men  in 
their  leaders.  This  is  why  no  just  conception  of  these  men  can  be  had 
from  the  si)eeche8  and  public  prints  of  the  time.  They  are  always 
depicted  as  unscrupulous  and  overreaching  men,  urging  the  miners  to 
make  unreasonable  demands  upon  their  employers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  leaders  were  far  more  conservative  than  the  men  they  led. 
Their  ftiilure  lay  where  it  so  often  lies  in  leading  a  labor  movement,  in 
not  being  able  to  control  the  machinery  they  had  set  in  motion.  With 
ordinary  workmen  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  leadership  exhib- 
ited might  have  been  highly  successful.  As  it  was,  both  men  an<l  con- 
ditions were  extraordinary ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  organization 
broke  down,  but  that  it  lasted  as  long  as  it  did. 

One  of  those  conditions  was  the  united  action  of  the  operators.    It 
will  be  remembered  that  up  to  1871  the  lines  of  both  operators  and 
workmen  were  constantly  broken  by  those  on  both  sides  who  sougbta 
temporary  and  personal  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  permanent 
interest  of  their  fellows.    In  the  beginning  of  this  year  it  seemed  the 
miners  had  learned  to  act  together.    They  had  ordered  a  thirty  days' 
*' suspension."    It  became  general.      No  one  could  predict  what  might 
not  be  accomplished  if  only  moderation  were  practiced.     It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  railroad  companies  raised  their  freights  to  prevent  work 
from  being  begun  till  all  began.     The  chief  danger  from  the  operators' 
side  was  in  the  Schuylkill  district,  where  the  mining  was  done  by 
numerous  individual  operators.    The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  not 
relying  upon  the  manipulation  of  freight  rates  to  control  the  "guer- 
rilla" operators,  determined  at  this  time  to  become  a  purchaser  of  coal 
lands.     From  being  an  owner  of  coal  lands  the  company  soon  became 
an  operator.    This  furnished  the  condition  precedent  to  a  combination 
of  all  the  producers.    By  tlie  latter  part  of  1872  the  united  front  of  the 
workmen  was,  therefore,  met  by  an  equally  united  front  on  the  part  of 
the  operators. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  the  union  had  to  contend  was  the  law- 
lessness and  violence  which  prevailed  in  the  region  during  its  whole 
history.  Much  of  this  violence  was  the  natural  attendant  upon  the 
numerous  strikes  in  which  the  workmen  were  engaged,  and  for  which 
the  union  should  properly  be  held  responsible.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  true  of  the  frequent  burnings  of  breakers,  and  not  less  frequent 
murders,  which  characterized  the  ten  years  from  1866  to  1876,  This 
kind  of  lawlessness  is  traceable  for  the  most  part  to  the  secret  society 
known  as  the  "Molly  Maguires"  which  flourished  at  this  time.  There 
was  no  connection  between  this  society  and  the  Workingmen's  Benev- 
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olent  Association,  except  that  the  members  of  the  one  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  other.  But  the  work  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  whatever  its 
stated  purpose,  was  to  satisfy  personal  vengeance  rather  than  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  miners.  While  some  of  the  local  unions 
were  doujbtless  dominated  by  these  men,  and  the  union  as  a  whole  was 
in  some  degree  influenced  by  them,  the  larger  society  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  darker  deeds.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against  the 
union  is  that  it  did  not  prevent,  though  no  doubt  it  checked,  the  law- 
lessness for  which  an  undiscriminating  public  held  it  responsible.  But 
whatever  the  degree  of  blame  justly  resting  upon  the  union,  every 
breaker  burned  and  every  murder  committed  told  against  it  by  bind- 
ing together  more  closely  the  operators  and  by  weakening  public 
sympathy  in  tbe  miners'  cause. 

But  after  all  is  said,  tbe  real  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  downfall  of 
the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  must  be  sought  in  the 
immoderate  policy  pursued  in  all  its  affairs.  These  affairs  from  the 
first  the  men  conducted  unwisely.  They  were  unreasonable  in  their 
demands  and  arrogant  and  domineering  when  success  came  to  them. 
One  must  conclude,  however  strong  his  sympathy  with  their  main  pur- 
pose, that  they  brought  upon  themselves  the  failure  they  deserved. 

One  result  attributed  to  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association 
should  not  be  x)assed  over  in  silence.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  to  its 
influence  was  due  the  consolidation  in  the  ownership  of  anthracite 
lands  which  took  x)lace  at  this  time,  especially  in  the  Schuylkill  district. 
Mr.  Gowen  for  several  years  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  laborers  as  the  chief  cause  for  his  purchase  of  lands  and 
for  embarking  the  Beading  company  in  the  business  of  mining  coal. 
With  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  company's  receipts  coming  from  the 
transportation  of  coal,  it  had  suffered  severely  from  the  frequent  stop- 
pages of  the  mines,  and  any  means  of  controlling  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, held  to  be  responsible  for  these  stoppages,  was  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  it.  The  substitution  of  tlipe  Reading's  single  control  of 
the  mines  for  the  antagonism  of  many  individual  operators  was  expected 
at  the  time  to  supply  the  means  of  effectually  dealing  with  the  miners. 
But  while  the  contests  with  the  miners  were  a  convenient  excuse  for 
Mr.  Oowen  to  urge  at  this  time  in  order  to  quiet  the  opposition  to  his 
plans,  and  while  his  action  may  have  been  hastened  somewhat  by  the 
labor  troubles,  the  sufficient  reason  for  the  Beading's  purchase  of  coal 
lauds  lay  in  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  company's  territory  from 
invasion  by  other  railroads.  In  all  parts  of  the  region  the  companies 
Were  extending  their  lines  and  buying  lands  to  supply  tonnage  for  them 
in  the  period  coincident  with  the  life  of  the  union.  But  that  movement 
began  before  the  appearance  of  the  union,  and  would,  without  doubt, 
have  progressed  as  it  did  whether  there  had  been  a  union  or  not. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  since  it  throws  some  liglit  upon  after  devel- 
0X)ments,  that  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  companies  at  this 
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time  toward  organized  labor  has  ever  since  been  constantly  maintained. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Reading.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  company  to  prevent  organized  labor  from  gaining  a  foothold  not 
only  at  the  mines  but  upon  the  railroad  as  well.  Its  hostility  was  shown 
early  in  1877  when,  on  being  informed  by  Pinkerton  detectiv^es  of  tbe 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  great  strikes  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Gowen  promptly  gave  notice  to  the  engineers  on  the  road  to  quit  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  or  the  service  of  the  company. 
It  again  showed  itself  in  the  contest  of  the  receivers  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen  in  1894,  when  it  appeared  that  employees 
were  required  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  join  a  labor  union  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  company.  With  these  facts  in  mind  let  ns  now 
return  to  the  course  of  events  after  the  downfall  of  the  Workingmen's 
Benevolent  Association  in  1875. 

The  ten  years  which  followed  the  "long  strike"  have  little  for  us  to 
consider  and  may  be  quickly  passed  over.  Wages  had  been  consider- 
ably reduced,  but  the  condition  of  the  trade  during  the  industrial 
depression  was  not  such  as  to  invite  attempts  to  increase  them.  Dar- 
ing the  ten  years  several  organizations  of  local  importance  made  their 
appearance  in  various  districts,  but  none  became  general.  In  the  late 
seventies,  however,  even  before  the  lift  that  came  in  business  conditions 
in  1879,  a  society  was  organized  on  the  lines  of  the  old  order,  called  the 
Miners  and  Laborers'  Amalgamated  Association,  which  gained  some 
strength  during  the  early  eighties,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern 
districts.  So,  too,  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  gained  considerable 
strength  in  the  vicinity  of  Scranton  as  early  as  1878,  when  it  was  esti- 
mated that  they  were  15,000  strong,  (a)  Opposed  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  order  grew  slowly  during  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  then 
in  1885  and  1886  it  spread  with  great  rapidity  over  the  whole  region, 
absorbing  or  overshadowing  all  other  organizations  of  miners. 

As  the  strength  of  the  organization  increased  attempts  were  made 
to  gain  recognition  for  it  and  to  correct  abuses  which,  it  was  felt,  had 
been  accumulating.  First  of  all  it  was  urged  that  there  should  be  a 
restoration  of  the  wages  paid  prior  to  the  "long  strike."  Nominally 
there  had  been  no  material  change  in  the  rate  since  that  time,  but  it 
was  held  by  the  men  that  there  had  been  by  various  devices  a  virtual 
decrease  in  wages.  One  device  was  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  mine 
car;  another  was  by  unfairly  docking  the  miners  for  waste  stone  and 
dirt  sent  to  the  breaker;  another  was  by  charging  miners  exorbitant 
prices  for  supplies  needed  in  the  mines,  as  powder,  cotton,  fuses,  and 
the  like.  All  the  companies  furnished  such  supplies  to  their  men,  and 
certainly  the  door  was  open  to  abuse  in  this  direction.  So,  too,  since 
the  disappearance  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association,  the 
abuse  arising  from  the  "  company  store,''  which  had  during  the  life  of 

a  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  April  15,  1878. 
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the  anion  been  held  in  check,  had  come  back,  if  not  in  sq  great  a  degree 
as  before  the  war,  still  in  a  form  to  create  great  annoyance  and  con- 
siderably to  decrease  wages.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  union,  too, 
the  deductions  from  "basis"  wages  made  through  the  operation  of  the 
sliding  scale  was  a  source  of  complaint. 

It  had  been  part  of  that  plan  that  representatives  of  the  miners 
should  be  present  at  the  drawing  of  collieries,  on  the  returns  of  which 
wages  for  the  southern  district  depended.  Since  1875  the  miners  were 
not  so  represented.  It  was  believed  that  false  returns  yrere  made  by 
the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange,  only  the  ghost  of  which  now  remained. 
In  fact,  it  was  on  this  point  that  a  joint  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor 
and  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  succeeded  in  gaining  recognition 
and  in  winning  their  first  success  in  1886.  The  committee  told  the 
Reading  Company  that  the  men  did  not  tliink  they  vrere  receiving  the 
wages  due  them  in  view  of  the  market  price  of  coal,  and  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  there  was  an  advance  in  the  wages  paid  the  next  mouth. 
Two  great  advantages  were  gained  by  this  action  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee— the  organization  had  been  recognized  and  its  power  to  increase 
wages  had  been  shown.  The  effect  upon  the  organizations  was  greatly 
to  increase  their  strength. 

In  1887  a  demand  for  an  advance  of  wages,  which  had  for  a  year  or 
two  been  made  in  a  hfilf-hearted  way,  became  decidedly  bolder.  The 
price  of  coal  had  declined  since  1875  and  was  normally  below  $5  at  tide 
water.  It  was,  therefore,  asked  by  the  Lehigh  miners  that  the  advanced 
wages  should  be  paid  upon  a  new  basis  of  $4  at  tide  water  and  that 
the  sliding  scale  should  be  materially  changed.  In  both  districts 
where  the  sliding  scale  was  employed,  it  was  asked  that  the  miners 
might  be  represented  upon  the  committee  for  declaring  the  wages  each 
month.  The  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  miners 
over  the  whole  region.  The  Lehigh  operators  refused  to  consider 
these  demands  or  to  treat  with  the  organization.  This  led  to  a  strike 
in  September,  which  lasted  for  many  months.  In  the  southern  district 
the  miners  were  more  successful.  The  Eeading,  in  its  usual  precarious 
financial  condition,  was  anxious  to  prevent  a  conflict,  and  agreed  to 
advance  wages  from  September  1, 1887,  to  January  1, 1888,  and  to  con- 
tinue them  thereafter  in  case  the  Lehigh  operators  should  consent  to  a 
similar  advance. 

The  outcome  of  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh  district  thus  became  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  to  the  miners  of  the  southern  district.  They  there- 
tore  did  all  in  their  power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  strikers,  chiefly 
"by  furnishing  money  for  the  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eeading 
attempted  to  give  aid  to  the  Lehigh  operators  by  furnishing  them  with 
coal  with  which  to  fill  their  orders.  This  was  considered  by  the  miners 
as  a  breach  of  faith,  though  why  it  was  more  so  on  the  part  of  the 
Heading  than  their  own  actions  had  been  it  is  difficult  to  see.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  year,  the  miners,  foreseeing  that  there 
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would  be  a  redactiou  after  the  first  of  the  year,  made  preparations  for 
a  strike,  (a) 

It  is  worth  noting  how  the  strike  was  precipitated.  When  in 
November,  1887,  it  was  found  that  coal  was  being  moved  by  the  Beading 
Company  for  Lehigh  operators,  a  protest  was  sent  to  the  company,  but 
the  coal  continued  to  be  moved.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  how- 
ever, it  was  decided  by  the  workmen  that  the  time  had  come  to  stop 
this  kind  of  aid.  This  they  attempted  to  do  through  the  Knights  of 
Labor  working  for  the  railroad  company.  In  fact  that  organization 
hiid  allowed  itself  to  be  used  for  similar  purposes  earlier  in  the  year. 
The  Eeadiug  Company  had  received  a  consignment  of  flour  to  a  firm  in 
Philadelphia  which  had  refused  to  hire  some  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
Knights  on  the  railroad  refused  to  handle  it.  Now,  during  the  holiday 
season,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  load  a  barge  belonging  to  a 
Lehigh  operator  with  Heading  coal,  the  Knights  of  Labor  refused  to  do 
the  work  and  were  discharged.  About  the  same  time  switching  crews 
refused  to  handle  coal  intended  for  similar  purposes  and  they  were  dis- 
charged. The  company  felt  that  since  it  was  paying  the  high  rate  of 
wages  agreed  upon  it  could  brook  no  interference  with  the  free  disposal 
of  its  product.  The  workmen  tried  to  get  the  company  to  submit  the 
gathering  difficulties  to  arbitration,  but  the  company  could  see  nothing 
to  arbitrate.  On  the  Gth  of  January  work  at  the  Reading  collieries 
ceased  and  was  not  generally  resumed  till  about  the  1st  of  March.  At 
that  time  there  was  an  unconditional  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
They  resumed  work  at  the  old  scale  of  wages  and  their  organizations 
which  had  shown  so  much  strength  were  again  completely  broken. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  strike  of  1887-88  there  has  been  no  organi- 
zation of  importance  among  the  anthracite  miners.  Efforts  in  that 
direction  have  by  no  means  been  wanting,  however,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  seems  to  be  a  steady  growth,  especially  in  the  middle  dis- 
trict, of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  but  an  effectual  organization  has 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  great  obstacle  to 
union  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  lack  of  confidence  and  faith  among  the 
members;  and  scarcely  anywhere  is  that  obstacle  so  great  and  so  hard 
to  remove  as  among  the  coal  miners.  Here  is  ignorance,  the  parent  of 
distrust,  in  an  unusual  degree;  a  past  full  of  failure  to  secure  what 
unfortunately  is  usually  made  the  only  object  of  such  organizations;  a 
marked  dissimilarity  in  race,  language,  and  religion,  making  it  difiQcult 
to  secure  cohesion  enough  for  any  united  effort;  the  danger,  arising 
from  the  same  causes,  that  a  movement  once  started  can  not  be  con- 
trolled; the  existence  of  a  normal  surplus  of  mine  labor;  and  over  all, 
the  steady,  united  opposition  of  the  operators  to  the  rise  of  any  sort  of 
labor  organization. 

It  is  expected  that  this  last-mentioned  difficulty  will  be  removed  by 


a  Labor  Troubles  in  the  Authracite  Regions  of  Pennsylvania.  1887-1888.     Hoase 
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the  so-called  "  labor  nuion  intimiclatiou"  act,  which  became  a  law  in 
June,  1897,  "  to  protect  employees  of  corporations  in  their  right  to  form, 
join,  or  belong  to  labor  organizations  by  prescribing  penalties  for  any 
interference  therewith."  But  with  a  large  mass  of  laborers  at  hand  to 
choose  from,  whose  needs  are  pressing  and  whose  prejudices  are  easily 
played  ujion,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  unfriendli- 
ness to  laborers  is  due  to  their  connection  with  a  union,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  effective  organization  will 
be  materially  lessened  by  the  law.  Several  of  the  difficulties  mentioned 
grow  out  of  the  remarkable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  mining  population  in  recent  years.  This  is  a  matter  of 
importance  as  bearing  not  only  upon  the  question  of  organization  but 
apoA  the  general  conditions  of  employment  in  the  region,  and  deserves 
bo  be  spoken  of  at  some  length. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  early  miners  in  the  anthracite  region 
were,  for  the  most  part,  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  German, 
ind  the  growth  of  the  mining  population  down  to  the  early  seventies 
wras  mainly  through  additions  from  the  same  stock,  either  by  natural 
nerease  or  by  immigration.  It  was  these  people  who,  putting  aside 
7ace  and  religious  antipathies,  acted  together  in  the  movement  for  the 
ten  years  following  the  war  in  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. But  about  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  that  society  in  1875  immi- 
^ation  from  another  source  began.  It  is  at  this  time  we  first  hear  of 
the  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  coming  into  the  mining  region. 
How  far  their  introduction  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  operators  under 
1,  system  of  contracting  for  their  labor  before  their  importation  is  not 
3lear.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  this  method  of  securing  labor- 
ers was  common  at  the  time  and  had  been  for  many  years.  Indeed,  in 
1864,  Congress  had  openly  sanctioned  such  a  plan  by  passing  the  '^Act 
to  encourage  immigration."  (a)  By  this  act  contracts,  whereby  the 
wages  of  laborers  were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  passage  money  or 
Dtlier  money  advanced  to  them,  were  legalized,  and  such  advances 
were  made  a  lien  upon  any  property  those  receiving  them  might  after- 
ward acquire.  Immunity  from  military  service  was  also  expressly 
guaranteed,  and  a  commii^sioner  and  a  superintendent  of  immigration, 
whose  chief  functions  seem  to  have  been  to  facilitate  the  bringing  of 
laborers,  were  provided  for.  Thus  encouraged,  companies  were  not 
wanting  to  *' assist  in  carrying  out  the  intention  of  Congress."  One  of 
Ihese  was  the  American  Emigrant  Company,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  Among  its  references  were  governors  of  States,  Con- 
^essmen,  Senators,  and  Cabinet  officers,  and  letters  were  written  by 
Henry  C.  Carey  and  Chief  Justice  Chase  approving  of  the  law  and 
wishing  the  company  success,  (b) 

a  13  statutes  at  Large,  385. 

6  The  Americau  Emigrant  Company,  New  York,  1865. 

1453— No.  13^^ 5 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anthracite  operators  made  use  of  this 
method  of  securing  workmen.  But  at  this  time  and  for  ten  years 
afterward  the  laborers  brought  in  were  from  the  dnited  Kingdom  or 
the  northern  continental  countries,  and,  while  from  their  presence  in 
largo  numbers  they  may  have  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  strikers 
in  1875,  they  did  not  constitute  a  new  feature  in  the  mining  population. 
During  the  late  seventies  began  that  immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  which  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  change  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  immigration  and  which 
led,  only  twenty  years  after  the  act  to  encourage  the  imx>ortation  of 
laborers,  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  that  act.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  government  which  was  using  its  power  of  taxation 
fof  the  avowed  puri)ose  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  tfages 
shouhl  80  long  have  allowed  employers  to  use  so  direct  a  means  of 
defeating  the  efforts  of  laborers  in  their  own  behalf.  But  before  the 
passage  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law  of  1885  a  strong  current  of 
Poles,  Huns,  Italians,  and  Eussians  had  already  set  toward  the  United 
States,  a  large  part  of  them  finding  their  way  to  the  coal  mines;  and 
however  well  the  law  may  have  been  administered,  the  current  has 
continued  to  the  present  time  even  stronger  than  ever  befoi'e. 

The  presence  of  this  class  of  laborers  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  strike  of  1887-88.  It  is  said  that  the  operators  had  been 
making  preparations  for  the  conflict  they  saw  approaching  by  inducing 
these  men,  either  before  or  after  reaching  the  country,  to  come  to  the 
mines.  However  that  may  be,  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  at  the  time 
of  the  strike,  about  5,000  Poles,  Huns,  and  Italians  in  the  Lehigh  dis- 
trict, and  double  that  number  in  the  Wyoming  district,  (a)  The  United 
States  census  of  1890  shows  the  total  number  of  these  nationalities  in 
the  five  anthracite  counties  to  be  28,210.  This  is  10,307  less  than  the 
foreign-born  Irish  in  the  same  counties,  5,627  less  than  the  foreign-born 
Germans  and  Austrians  combined,  while  of  English  there  were  22,729 
and  of  Welsh  23,404.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  the 
various  nationalities  employed  at  the  mines,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  population  are 
BO  employed  than  of  the  other  nationalities  named.  A  fairly  accurate 
indication  of  the  number  and  growth  of  this  class  for  the  last  half  dozen 
years  may  be  had  from  the  following  figures  furnisCed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  showing  the  "nationality 
and  parentage,"  but  not  the  place  of  birth,  of  the  employees  at  their 
mines  in  1890, 1895,  and  1896: 


a  Labor  Troubles  iu  the  Anthracite  Regions  of  Penn8ylv«ania,  1887-88.     House 
Reports,  50th  Cong.,  2(1  sess.,  No.  4147,  p.  49. 
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KUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  NATIONALITIES  EMPLOYED  AT  THE 
COLLIERIES  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY, 
1890,  1895,  AND  1896. 


Nationality  and  parentage. 


American. . 

English 

Irinh 

German.... 

Scotch 

Welsh 

Polish 

Hungarian. 
Italian 

Total 


1890. 


Number. 


4.719 
2,088 
0,887 
3,709 
210 
1,282 
4,287 
1,466 
86 


24, 734 


1895. 


Percent,  i  Number 


19.1 

8.4 

27.8 

15.0 

.0 

5.2 

17.3 

5.9 

.4 


6,765 
1.960 
6,450 
3,471 

223 
1,112 
5.955 
2.800 

245 


100.0  I      27,981 


Percent. 


20.6 

7.0 

23.0 

12.4 

.8 

4.0 

21.3 

10.0 

.9 


1896. 


Number.    Per  cent 


6,&?8 
1.799 
6.025 
3,207 

168 
1, 0:J7 
6,895 
3,180 

211 


100.0 


28,360 


20.6 

0.3 

21.8 

1L3 

.6 

3.7 

24.3 

11.2 

.7 


100.0 


These  figures  account  for  about  70  per  cent  of  the  mine  laborers 
of  the  southeru  field.  Assuming  the  same  proportions  for  the  whole 
region,  there  are  not  far  from  50,000  of  the  class  of  which  most  com- 
plaint is  made  employed  at  the  anthracite  mines.  The  table  shows  a 
rapid  increase  of  this  class  since  1890.  In  that  year  the  three  nation- 
alities formed  23.6  per  cent  of  the  employees  at  the  Reading  collieries. 
In  189G  they  formed  36.2  per  cent.  It  may  be, said  that  the  estimates 
of  this  element  of  the  population  are  invariably  higher  than  here  set 
down.  But  those  estimates  are  usually  based  upon  impressions  rather 
than  the  actual  returns  from  the  collieries. 

What  will  be  the  social  consequence  of  the  continued  immigration 
of  this  class  of  people  it  is  difficult  to  foretell.  The  very  name  of  Pole 
and  Hun  has  something  of  terror  in  it  for  us,  and  yet  one  comes  away 
from  the  anthracite  region  by  no  means  sure  that  the  evils  of  such 
immigration  have  not  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Poles,  and 
especially  the  Lithuanians,  who  are  not  of  Polish  stock  but  are  usually 
grouped  with  them,  are  a  docile  and  induvstrious  people,  and  in  gome 
respects  might  well  be  taken  as  examples  by  some  of  the  English- 
speaking  miners.  They  are  compelled  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  to  be  clannisli,  but  they  are  perhai)s  not  more  so  than  the 
Irish.  They  readily  adjust  themselves  to  the  life  about  them,  and  if 
the  conditions  were  more  conducive  to  that  end  might  be  made  into 
excellent  citizens,  as  many  of  them  now  are.  Unlike  many  of  the  older 
miners,  they  become  owners  of  i)roperty  when  it  is  possible,  as  have  the 
Welsh,  especially  in  the  northern  district.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
societies,  similar  to  our  building  associations,  to  aid  in  acquiring 
property,  and  in  some  localities,  as  at  Shamokiu  and  Shenandoah,  they 
have  made  considerable  progress.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  readily 
lejirn  the  English  language.  Much  of  the  ignorance  attributed  to  the 
Poles  is,  in  fact,  only  ignorance  of  English.  It  makes  them  less  valuable 
workmen,  especially  in  the  more  dangerous  i>laces,  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 
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The  incomplete  returns  of  the  mine  inspectors,  showing  the  nation- 
ality of  those  suffering  accidents,  do  not,  however,  indicate  that  they 
are  responsible  for  a  disproportionate  number  of  accidents.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  frequently  proposed,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  mines  more  safe,  to  make  a  knowledge  of  English  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  receiving  a  miner's  certificate.  The  Poles  become  natural- 
ized, as  a  rule,  as  early  as  possible.  One  great  drawback  throaghoat 
the  anthracite  region  to  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  popalation  is 
that  of  intemperance,  and  it  is  one  by  which  the  Poles  are  especially 
hampered.  Drunkenness  is  not  an  accomplishment  acquired  since  their 
arrival  in  America.  '^  I  tliink,"  says  the  censor  morum  of  his  people, 
writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  that  drunkenness 
has  made  its  nest  in  Poland,"  and  the  Poles  bring  with  them  to  America 
this  national  characteristic.  Shenandoah,  with  a  population  of  about 
15,000,  of  whom  one-third  are  estimated  to  be  Poles,  has  150  saloons. 
Of  these  85  are  kept  by  Poles,  only  3  by  Americans. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  steady  workers  and  are  looked  upon  by  the 
operators  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mining  population.     A  few  years 
ago  it  could  be  said  that  the  English,  Welsh,  German,  and  Irish  still 
did  the  skilled  work  about  the  mines,  but  each  year  this  is  becoming 
less  true.    The  Poles  are  rapidly  passing  from  the  position  of  laborers 
to  that  of  miners.    It  is  interesting  to  note  one  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  have  become  miners.    An  English  miner  working  upon  a 
breast  finds,  from  a  change  in  the  dip  or  for  other  reasons,  that  he  can 
not  make  his  usual  wages  and  he  asks  for  an  advance.    This  not  being 
granted  he  leaves  the  place.    Formerly,  in  the  days  of  the  Working- 
men's  Benevolent  Association,  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  work  the 
breast.    Now  it  is  given  to  a  Pole,  and  by  harder  work  and  longer 
hours  he  is  able  to  make  fair  wages.    In  like  manner  miners  working 
on  contract  and  employing  other  miners  at  day  wages  often  prefer  the 
Poles  because  they  are  willing  to  do  more  work  than  a  "  white  ^'  miner. 
No  doubt  the  X)reference  often  shown  by  the  operators  for  such  laborers 
is  likewise  due  to  this  cause  and  to  their  readiness  to  work  where 
other  miners  will  not.    The  operators  say  that  but  for  the  willingness 
of  these  people  to  do  such  work  many  places  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned long  before  all  the  workable  coal  has  been  taken  out.    It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Poles  systematically  underbid 
the  other  workmen.    They  like  high  wages  and  are  quite  ready  to  join 
labor  organizations  which  have  higher  wages  as  their  aim.     Like  other 
Catholics  at  present  they  are  kept  from  such  organizations,  however, 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  agitation  over  the  American  Protective 
Association,  which  has  done  so  much  to  disturb  the  work  of  the  labor 
unions  at  the  mines  and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  Huns  and  Italians  not  so  favorable  an  account  can  be  given. 
They  have  all  the  vices  of  the  Poles  with  but  few  of  their  virtues. 
With  less  intelligence  than  the  Poles  the  Huns  more  rarely  become  miners, 
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and  as  common  laborers  their  earnings  are,  therefore,  less.  The  Italians 
seem  to  have  a  dislike  for  underground  work  and  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  breakers  or  in  those  parts  of  the  field  where  the  coal 
is  laid  bare  by  "  stripping"  and  quarried  like  stone.  Both  nationalities 
have  the  reputation  for  being  more  vicious  than  the  Poles  and  far  less 
susceptible  to  such  influences  for  good  as  are  found  about  them.  All 
form  an  incongruous  element  of  population,  the  attempt  to  assimilate 
which  wiU  prove  a  most  interesting  but  dangerous  experiment. 

What  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  continued  influx  of  this  class  of  popu- 
lation may  be,  no  one  can  foretell.  But  there  are  certain  immediate  and 
unmistakable  effects  that  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  very  numbers 
which  continue  to  come  to  the  mines  are  in  themselves  a  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  mining  population.  A  large  surplus  of  laborers  in  the 
region  is  not  a  new  condition,  but  it  is  certainly  more  marked  now  than 
ever  before.  It  has  resulted  in  the  rapid  displacement  of  the  old  class 
of  miners,  not  so  much  through  a  reduction  in  the  nominal  wages  paid 
as  through  the  greater  irregularity  of  employment  now  prevailing,  and 
consequently  lower  annual  incomes.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  cases  where 
the  competition  of  intelligence  alid  muscle  is  offset  by  the  competition 
of  standards  of  living.  The  Poles,  Huns,  and  Italians  have  brought  a 
distinctly  lower  standard  into  the  region,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  it  will  become  the  prevailing  one.  They  are  willing  to  live  in 
poorer  houses  and  more  in  the  same  house  than  the  English-speaking 
miners,  who  have  been  forced,  sometimes  fortunately,  into  other  busi- 
ness, or  compelled  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  income  than  tbey  had 
been  used  to  receiving.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  that  the  newcomers 
commit  a  disproportionate  amount  of  crime,  and  it  is  complained  that 
tbey  are  responsible  through  want  of  knowledge  of  English  for  more 
than  their  share  of  accidents  in  the  mines,  though  the  returns  do  not 
show  it.  They  certainly  present  a  difficulty  in  organizing  the  miners  to 
secure  more  favorable  conditions  of  employment,  and  there  is  little 
wonder  that  the  older  miners  despair  of  any  improvement  for  the  future. 

The  attempt  to  test  the  condition  of  the  miners  by  the  wages  paid 
them  is  one  full  of  difliculties.  In  the  different  regions  they  are  paid 
on  a  diflerent  scale;  and  in  the  same  colliery  will  be  found  miners 
working  on  contract  at  so  much  per  car,  others  by  the  week;  rockmen 
working  by  the  yard,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  kind  of  passage 
driven  and  whether  it  is  timbered  or  not;  inside  laborers  getting  one 
price,  outside  laborers  another,  while  breaker  boys  receive  still  another 
rate.  But  the  time  worked  is  as  important  to  the  miner  as  his  rate  of 
wages,  and  this  varies  widely  at  different  collieries  and  for  different 
classes  of  workmen  at  the  same  colliery. 

The  most  recent  investigation  made  of  the  subject  of  wages  is  that  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Bolles  in  1888  and  1889,  the  results  of  which  are  published 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Part  III,  for  the 
years  named.    It  was  found  that  in  1888  the  10  best  paid  contract 
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miners  in  each  of  tlio  45  collieries  making  returns  received  for  the  tJ^o 
Inmdred  and  forty-six  days  worked  an  average  of  $2.98  per  day,  or 
$734.06  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  an  Jiverage  daily  wage  of  $1.96, 
or  $465.27  for  the  year,  for  the  10  best  paid  miners  in  each  of  the  71 
bituminous  mines  examined.  The  next  year  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
was  extended  to  all  the  contract  miners  at  the  collieries  (18  anthracite 
and  8  bituminous)  making  returns.  Dividing  the  miners  of  each  col- 
liery into  10  equal  groups  according  to  their  earning  capacity,  the  aver- 
age daily  earnings  for  the  different  classes  were  found  to  be  as  follows: 


AVERAGE  DAILY  EAIININGS  OF  COAL  MINERS,  CLASSED  BY  SARXIKG  CAPACITT. 


Class. 


First . . 
SccoihI 
Third  . 
Fourth 
Fifth. - 


Anthracito 
miners. 


$3.53 
2.93 
2.73 
2.61 
2.50 


Bituminous  ij 
miners.      'I 


$3.24i 
2.051 

2.41} 

2.33 

2.19| 


Class. 


Sixth... 
Seventh 
Eighth  . 
Ninth  . . 
Tenth . . 


Anthracite 
niinera. 

$2.38 
2.29 
2.20 
2.00 
1.79 


Bitaminoitt 
minen. 


$2,101 
2.tt 
1.91 
l.W 
1.60 


III  a  few  cases  the  yearly  earnings  of  anthracite  miners  amounted  to 
more  than  $1,000,  in  one  case  to  more  than  $1,400.  But  the  great  body 
of  miners  working,  apparently,  about  colliery  time  received  between 
$400  and  $600  for  their  year's  work.  A  considerable  number  earned 
more  than  that,  and  another  considerable  number  even  less  than  $200. 
But  both  extremes  should  be  treated  as  exceptional  cases.  The  largest 
earnings  do  not  indicate  the  superiority  of  these  few  miners  over 
the  average,  but  are  probably  those  of  men  who  take  contracts  by 
the  yard  or  car  and  hire  one  or  more  miners  by  the  day.  This  plan  is 
followed  in  most  collieries  for  a  small  amount  of  work  not  easily  super- 
vised by  the  foreman.  It  is  a  subject  of  complaint  by  the  miners,  though 
probably  with  little  reason,  since  the  contractors  are  required  to  pay 
company  wages.  The  lowest  earnings  are  for  men  who  worked  only 
l^art  of  the  colliery  time  and,  like  the  highest,  throw  no  light  upon 
the  possible  earnings  of  contract  miners.  The  following  figures  com- 
piled from  the  Bolles  investigtition  show  the  average  daily  earnings,  by 
classes,  of  all  the  contract  miners  at  26  (IS  anthracite  and  8  bituminous) 
rei)rc.sentative  collieries  for  the  year  1889  and  the  number  of  contract 
miners  in  each  class. 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS,  BY  CLASSES,  OP  ALL  THE  CONTRACT  MINERS  AT  26 
REPRESENTATIVE  COLLIERIES  POB  1889,  AND  THE  NUMBER  IN  EACH  CLASS. 

[To  obtttin  the  ftveinges  shown  in  this  table,  the  whole  nmnher  of  contract  tnineni  in  each  colliery 
were  divided  into  ten  claaees,  according  to  their  wages.  As  it  was  inipos-ible  to  form  ten  equal 
classes,  the  first  nine  were  made  equal,  the  remaining  miners  being  placed  in  the  tenth  class.  The 
figures  showing  contract  miners  in  each  class  are  therefore  fur  the  first  nine  classes  only.] 


Class. 

• 

Con- 

Colliery 

tract 

number. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Sev- 
enth. 

Eighth. 

1 
Ninth. 

Tenth. 

minors 

ineat^i 

class. 

al 

$2.64 

$2.35 

$2.15 

$2.00 

$1.92 

$1.85 

$1.77 

$1.69 

$1.61 

$1.43 

15 

a2 

3.62 

3.33 

3.29 

3.25 

3.20 

3.14 

3.08 

3.01 

2.88 

2.45 

14 

a3 

8.00 

2.78 

2.69 

2.63 

2.51 

2.42 

2.34 

2.21 

2.07 

1.82 

7 

a4 

2.98 

2.43 

2.32 

2.17 

2.07 

1.97 

L88 

1.78 

1.66 

1.49 

8 

a5 

4.34 

8.41 

3.09 

2.90 

2.75 

2.57 

2.38 

2.23 

2.03 

1.64 

7 

ad 

4.58 

3.20 

3.06 

2.98 

2.87 

2.81 

2.77 

2.73 

2.64 

2.49 

12 

al 

2.87 

2.23 

2.10 

2.00 

1.92 

L82 

1.73 

1.65 

1.58 

1.39 

20 

a8 

3.60 

3.07 

2.92 

2.73 

2.61 

2.56 

2.49 

2.42 

2,27 

L97 

7 

a9 

8.82 

2.03 

2.64 

2.52 

2.89 

2.28 

2.19 

2.11 

1.95 

1.55 

9 

a  10 

3.63 

2.81 

2.51 

2.33 

2.19 

2.09 

2.02 

1.94 

1.85 

1.68 

9 

all 

4.43 

3.06 

3.68 

3.47 

8.12 

2  70 

2.46 

2.39 

2.22 

2,13 

3 

al2 

4.02 

3.26 

3.15 

3.07 

3.00 

2.90 

2.91 

2.83 

2.70 

2.34 

13 

al3 

4.22 

3.74 

8.52 

3.42 

3.35 

3.24 

3.16 

3.08 

2.91 

2.00 

14 

a  14 

3.19 

2.95 

2.78 

2.67 

2.59 

2.48 

2.38 

2.24 

2.12 

l.STt 

8 

a  15 

3.92 

2.97 

2.69 

2.49 

2.36 

2.22 

2.11 

2.03 

1.R8 

1.53 

10 

bl6 

3.16 

2.58 

2.31 

2.15 

2.02 

1.93 

1.66 

1.75 

1.61 

1.45 

33 

617 

2.68 

2.42 

2.35 

2.29 

2.24 

2.20 

2.14 

2.07 

1.99 

1.82 

17 

&18 

5.93 

4.30 

3.70 

3.39 

3.13 

2.95 

2.74 

2.50 

2.27 

1.83 

11 

519 

4.20 

3.49 

2.»7 

2.76 

2.63 

2.47 

2.36 

2.22 

2.07 

1.84 

4 

520 

2.35 

1.97 

1.84 

1.72 

1.62 

1.5T 

L41 

1.31 

L23 

LIO 

19 

621 

2.56 

2.16 

2.12 

2.07 

2.03 

1.98 

1.95 

1.89 

1.85 

1.74 

3 

622 

2.65 

2.20 

2.11 

2.02 

1.99 

L95 

1.90 

1.83 

L70 

1.58 

5 

bZi 

2.41 

2.11 

2.01 

1.03 

1.89 

1.83 

1.78 

1.72 

1.61 

L46 

21 

aZi 

2.92 

2.33 

2.19 

2.06 

1.89 

1.77 

1.64 

1.52 

1.31 

1.12 

11 

a  25 

8.28 

2.64 

2.42 

2.32 

2.25 

2.18 

2.11 

2.00 

L85 

1.21 

26 

a  26 

2.81 

2.30 

2.08 

L95 

1.88 

1.82 

1.77 

1.71 

1.61 

1.28 

67 

a  Anthracite. 


b  Bituminous. 


These  contract  miners,  constituting  about  30  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees, are  the  best  paid  workmen  at  the  mines.  Those  working  by 
the  (lay  or  week  receive  much  lower  wages.  In  the  Schuylkill  district 
the  miners  not  working  on  contract  (about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  miners)  receive  $12  per  week,  inside  laborers  $10.20,  outside 
laborers  $8.10,  when  coal  sells  at  $2.50  at  Port  Carbon.  Wages  rise  or 
fall  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  for  each  3  cents  increase  or  decline  in  prices 
at  the  shipi)ing  point  named.  Thus,  when  coal  sells  for  $2.50,  2  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  basis  rate  of  wages;  when  it  sells  for  $2.44,  2  per 
cent  is  deducted  from  that  rate,  and  so  on.  These  prices  are  the  aver- 
age received  for  the  "prepared  sizes,"  i.  e.,  from  lump  to  chestnut, 
inclusive,  from  five  collieries  drawn  each  month  by  lot.  The  following 
table  shows  the  prices  which  have  determined  wages  for  the  Schuylkill 
district  for  each  month  for  the  nine  years  1888  to  1890,  inclusive. 
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AVERAGE   PRICB    RETURNED    FROM    THE    COLLIERIES   DRAWN    TO    DETERMINE 
THE  MONTHLY  RATE  OF  WAGES  FOR  THE  SCHUYLKILL  REGION  FROM  1888  TO  18W. 

[To  find  the  rate  of  wagea  for  any  month,  add  to  or  anbtraot  from  tiie  basis  rate  one-third  as  manj 
per  cent  thereof  as  the  number  of  cents  by  which  the  price  given  exceeds  or  falls  below  $2.50.J 


Year. 

Jaiv. 

1888 

$2.9C 
2.54 

1889 

1890 

2.37 

1891 

2.33 

1892 

1893 

2.26 
2.61 

1894 

2.62 

1895 

2.18 

1896 

2.26 

Average  price  for  the  month  of— 


$2.  83 
2.50 
2.32 
2.31 
2.22 
2.64 
2.44 
2.22 
2.36 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 
$2.37 

Jane. 

Jnly. 
$2.43 

Ang. 
$2.50 

Sept 
$2.59 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Vffi. 

$2.53 

$2.52 

$2.32 

$2.61 

$2.63 

i 

1    #2.57 

2.39 

2.39 

2.30 

2.38 

2.40 

2.36 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2.42 

2.24 

2.16 

2.19 

2.24 

2.19 

2.19 

2.24 

2.29 

2.29 

2.35 

2.22 

2.24 

2.20 

2.22 

2.23 

2.24 

2.29 

2.30 

2.35 

2.34 

2.29 

2.29 

2.30 

2.38 

2.50 

2.60 

2.68 

2.74 

3.67 

1      2.64 

2.58 

2.42 

2.39 

2.45 

2.47 

2.47 

2.55 

2.60 

2.60 

2.58 

2.45 

2.  35 

2.22 

2.22 

2.22 

2.23 

2.27 

2.26 

2.22 

12B 

2.24 

2.19 

2.05 

2.04 

2.02 

2.04 

1.97 

2.17 

2.25 

2.37 

2.50 

2.49 

2.46 

2.4:) 

2.53 

2.56 

2.60 

2.63 

2.74 

2.70 

Between  this  plan  of  a  sliding  scale  and  that  found  in  the  Lehigh 
district  several  important  points  of  dilierence  exist.  Wages  here  are 
based  upon  the  price  of  coal  at  Elizabethport,  thus  making  the  miner 
a  partner  in  the  transportation  business  as  well  as  in  that  of  mining. 
When  coal  sells  at  tide  water  for  $5  per  ton  the  basis  rate  of  wages  is 
paid.  Wages  rise  or  fall  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  for  each  advance  or 
decline  of  10  cents  per  ton,  as  is  indicated  in  the  table  following.  The 
table  shows  the  basis  rate  of  wages  in  effect  since  1875  for  the  principal 
classes  of  workmen  in  the  Lehigh  district  and  the  change  in  the  rate  as 
prices  fall. 

BASIS   RATE    OF   WAGES    FOR    THE  PRINCIPAL   CLASSES    OF   WORKMEN    IN  THE 
LEHIGH  DISTRICT,  AND  THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  RATE  AS  PRICES  FALL. 


Wages  per  week. 

Wages  i>er  week. 

Per  cent 
below 

Car 

—  -  — 

First- 

Price  of 
coal. 

Per  cent 
below 

Car 
price. 

Price  of 
coal. 

1 

First- 

basis. 

price. 

Minora. 

cla.-*a 

basis. 

Miners. 

class 

laborers. 

t 

$10.96 

laborers. 

- 

$5.00 

0 

$0.  871 

$12.60 

$10.  80 

$3.70 

13 

$0. 757 

■ 

$9.39 

4.90 

1 

.862 

12.47 

10.69 

3.00 

14 

.749 

10.83 

9.9 

4.80 

2 

.853 

12.  35 

10.58 

3.50 

15 

.740 

10.71 

9.18 

4.70 

8 

.845 

12. 22 

10.47 

!         3.40 

16 

.731 

10.58 

9.07 

4.60 

4 

.836 

12.10 

10.  36 

'          3.30 

17 

.723 

10.45 

8.96 

4.50 

5 

.827 

11.97 

10.26 

'         3.20 

18 

.714 

10.33 

8  85 

4.40 

6 

.819 

11.84 

10.15 

1         3.10 

19 

.705 

10.20 

8,74 

4.30 

7 

.810 

11.72 

10.04 

1         3.00 

20 

.696 

10.08 

8.64 

4.20 

8 

.8C1 

11.  59 

9.93 

1         2.90 

21 

.688 

9.95 

8.53 

4.10 

9 

.792 

11.46 

9.82 

i         2.80 

22 

.679 

9.82 

8.42 

4.00 

10 

.783 

11.34 

9.72 

2.70 

23 

.670 

9.70 

8.31 

3.90 

n 

.775 

11.21 

9.61 

'         2.60 

24 

.662 

9.67 

8.20 

3.80 

12 

.766 

11  09 

9.50 

2.  50 

25 

.653 

9.45 

8.10 

At  such  collieries  in  the  Lehigh  district  as  do  not  employ  the  sliding 
scale,  and  in  the  northern  field  where  it  has  never  been  employed,  wages 
are  somewhat  lower  tban  the  basis  rate,  though  not  varying  much  from 
the  rates  actually  paid.  The  sliding  scale,  to  secure  which  so  much  was 
suffered,  has  long  been  a  source  of  complaint  from  the  miners.  They 
feel  that  the  plan  is  no  longer  theirs.  They  have  lost  the  right  to  be 
present  at  the  drawings  upon  which,  in  the  Schuylkill  district,  wages 
depend,  and  distrust  the  returns  made.  This  natural  distrust  is 
strengthened  when  any  divergence  is  noted  between  circular  prices 
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and  basis  prices.  This  difficulty  was  formerly  avoided  in  the  Lehigh 
district  by  holding  the  operators  t9  pay  wages  upon  their  published 
prices.  Since,  however,  It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the 
circular  prices  to  be  fully  maintained,  this  provision  was  very  disad- 
vantageous to  the  operators.  * 

For  the  same  reason  such  a  divergence  as  that  noted  is  no  evidence 
of  false  returns.  Moreover,  even  when  circular  rates  are  being  main- 
tained there  is  room  for  misunderstanding,  as  in  the  case  where  old 
orders  at  former  low  prices  are  being  filled  from  one  or  more  of  the  col- 
lieries drawn.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  wages  have  often  been  paid  above 
the  rate  required  by  the  scale.  Thus  in  1879,  a  year  of  free  competi- 
tion and  low  prices,  the  average  rate  below  the  basis  was  according  to 
the  scale  24|  per  cent,  but  the  Eeading  Company  paid  only  15J  per 
eoiit  below.  The  Lehigh  producers  in  1881  ceased  to  make  deductions 
after  10  per  cent  had  been  reached,  though  coal  went  below  $4  at  tide 
virater.  The  Eeading  in  1886  made  advances  in  order  to  avoid  trouble 
with  their  men,  so  it  is  generally  understood,  when  the  scale  did  not 
require  it.  Whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  plan  can  be  used  arbitrarily 
^nd  for  this  reason  is  objectionable. 

In  the  exorbitant  freight  rates  charged  for  carrying  anthracite  it  is 
:*Jaimed  that  there  is  further  ground  for  complaint.  Eates  are  not  so 
bigh  as  they  were  in  1875,  but  they  are  above  the  level  of  the  five  years 
fol lowing  1876.  Consumers  and  individual  operators  who  have  to  pay 
the  rates  have  long  complained  of  them.  The  small  operators  have 
iluring  recent  years  been  relieved  in  some  degree  from  the  high  freiglit 
charges  by  a  plan  of  selling  their  coal  to  the  large  railway  coal  com- 
panies, taking  therefor  60  per  cent  of  the  prices  received  at  tide  water. 
This  system  was  largely  adopted  in  1892,  partly  to  aid  the  Eeading  in 
Its  attempt  to  control  tlie  trade,  and  partly  to  quiet  the  complaints  of 
bhe  small  operators  who  were  clamoring  for  lower  rates.  What  the 
Freight  charge  now  is  is  immaterial  to  them.  So  it  is  to  such  coal  com- 
panies as  the  Eeading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  whose  stock  is  owned 
by  the  railroad  companj'^,  and  any  losses  it  incurs  from  high  rates  are 
tnade  good  by  the  railroad  company,  which  receives  the  benefit  of  high 
rates.  But  the  high  rates,  which  are  almost  universally  merely  nomi- 
nal, bear  heavily  upon  the  miners  under  the  sliding  scale.  With  coal 
at  a  given  price  at  tide,  the  higher  the  freight  charge,  the  lower  the 
price  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon;  and  it  is  upon  this  price  the  miners' 
^ages  depend.  Likewise  in  the  Lehigh  region  there  is  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Wages  there  are  based  upon  tide- water  prices,  and  these  are 
uniformly  lower  than  prices  in  the  interior,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
product  is  sold. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1875  in  the  preparation  of 
coal  are  also  believed  by  the  miners  to  have  worked  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  industry  during  the  past 
twenty  years  is  the  great  increase  in  the  i)roportion  of  "  small  sizes  " 
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of  coal  sent  to  market.  With  tlie  decline  of  autliracite  as  a  smelting 
fuel,  it  became  necessary  to  brejtk  down  a  greater  amonnt  to  domestic 
sizes.  This  results  iu  the  production  of  an  increased  amount  of  small 
sizes  which  are  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  domestic  and  large  sizes. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  included  in  the  average  prices  npou  which 
wages  are  based  in  the  Schuylkill  region j  but  "chestnut"  is,  and  the 
proportion  of  this  size  which  sells  for  25  or  30  cents  below  stove  coal 
has  greatly  increased  as  compared  with  the  higher-priced  sizes.  This 
change,  of  course,  operates  against  the  miners,  but  probably  not  so 
severely  as  against  the  operators. 

It  is  further  contended  by  the  miners  that  the  level  of  prices  is  nor- 
mally lower  than  when  the  sliding  scale  was  adopted,  and  that  the 
present  basis  rate  should  be  paid  upon  a  lower  i)rice  of  coal.  In  a 
word,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1875  no  longer  exist.  Such  work- 
men as  understand  their  situation,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
operators  have  had  many  new  and  onerous  conditions  to  meet,  feel  that 
the  changes  all  work  against  them  and  that  the  whole  scheme  sboald 
be  readjusted  or  abandoned ;  while  those  who  do  not  understand  it  look 
upon  the  deductions  as  an  attempt  of  the  companies  to  make  good  their 
losses  at  the  expense  of  their  workmen. 

But  the  question  of  earnings  is  as  much  one  of  time  as  of  rate 
The  daily  earnings,  though  not  high,  are  not  unusually  low  for  tbe 
grade  of  labor  employed.  The  great  evil  is  in  the  irregularity  of 
employment.  There  are  more  than  enough  laborers  in  the  region  to 
man  the  collieries  at  their  full  capacity.  But,  as  is  well  known,  they 
are,  and  for  years  have  been,  kept  idle  a  large  part  of  the  time  to  pre- 
vent over-production.  The  Reading  collieries  were  operated  an  aver- 
age of  219.2  days  for  the  six  years  1885  to  1890;  and  for  the  six  years 
1890  to  1895  an  average  of  187.1  days.  Of  the  354  collieries  whose 
time  was  reported  by  the  inspectors  of  mines  in  1894,  only  20  per  cent 
ran  200  days  and  over;  more  than  30  per  cent  ran  but  half  time  and 
less.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  estimate  of  67,000,000  tons  as  the 
capacity  of  the  mines  is  not  too  high ;  while  in  1S9G  only  43,200,000  tons 
were  produced. 

A  restriction  of  production  is  necessary  if  profits  are  to  be  earned 
upon  the  investments  made;  but  as  now  effected  it  is  wasteful  iu  the 
extreme.  Each  company  is  compelled  to  maintain  itself  on  a  war  foot^ 
ing,  and  aggravates  the  difficulties  by  increasing  its  capacity  each  year 
beyond  the  growth  of  the  market.  A  restriction  which  would  bring 
about  the  closing  of  the  poorest  mines,  and  keep  only  the  best  ran- 
niiig  at  their  full  capacity,  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  lower  cost  of 
production  and  would  also  correct,  though  not  remove,  the  evil  of  the 
irregularity  of  employment.  Owing  to  the  periodicity  of  demand  for 
coal,  it  will  always  be  present  in  some  degree.  This  mode  of  restriction 
would  mean  undoubtedly  the  departure  of  many  who  are  now  held  at 
the  mines  by  the  vain  hope  of  more  work  next  month.     But  such  a 
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mode  of  restriction  can  not  be  expected  so  long  as  the  ownership  of  the 
mines  remains,  as  now,  divided  among  the  eleven  carrying  companies 
which  serve  the  field,  each  vitally  interested  in  the  question  as  to  whose 
collieries  shall  be  closed. 

With  wages  low  and  employment  irregular,  the  lot  of  the  anthracite 
laborers  might  be  supposed  to  be  hard  enough.  But  they  have  other 
grievances  not  wholly  fancied.  Chief  among  these  is  the  ever-present 
complaint  against  the  '^  order  system  "  and  **  company  store.''  This  is  a 
complaint  as  old  as  the  industry.  It  was  urged  against  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company  in  the  first  decade  of  its  operations,  and 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  of  the  Packer  senate  committee 
which  reported  on  the  coal  trade  in  1834.  So  serious  did  the  abuse 
become  in  the  years  of  depression  following  the  crisis  of  1837  that  it 
finally,  in  1842,  led  to  riotous  strikes,  (a)  It  still  existed  in  1863,  when 
Governor  Curtin  referred  to  it  in  his  message  (&)  as  a  subject  worthj*^  of 
legislative  action.  But  the  miners  were  never  able  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  evil  till  they  became  masters  of  the  situation  in  the  day  of 
the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association.  In  some  localities  they 
attempted  to  sui)ply  themselves  by  means  of  cooperative  stores.  All 
these,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  ended  in  failure.  But  everywhere 
freedom  of  trade  was  made  possible.  After  the  downfall  of  the  union 
the  old  abuses  were  again  complained  of,  and  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  antistore  law  of  June  29,  1881,  requiring  that  employees  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries  should  be  paid  in  lawful  money,  or  by 
order  redeemable  at  its  face  value  in  lawful  money  within  30  days. 
This  was  generally  disregarded,  however,  and  in  1886  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  as  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  persons  who 
were  sui  juris  to  make  their  own  contracts,  (e) 

A  more  stringent  law  was  passed  in  1891,  dealing  only  with  corpora- 
tions of  the  State.  By  the  corporation  act  of  1874  it  had  been  made 
unlawful  for  corporations  to  engage  in  any  other  business  than  that 
named  in  their  charters.  But  it  was  a  common  practice  for  officers  and 
stockholders  of  corporations  to  keep  what  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  company  store  and  this  was  held  not  to  be  forbidden  by  law.  (d) 
An  act  of  1891  forbids  mining  and  manufiicturing  corporations  of  the 
State,  or  their  officers  or  stockholders  acting  in  the  interest  of  such 
corporations,  to  carry  on  by  direct  or  indirect  means  a  general  supply 
store.  Such  corporations  are  also  forbidden  to  grant,  lease,  or  sell  to 
any  i)erson  the  right  to  keep  a  store  upon  their  property,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  any  rule  or  contract 
with  tbe  keepers  of  any  store  whereby  their  employees  are  obliged  to 
trade  at  such  plaees  is  made  prima  /aeie  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
store  is  under  the  control  of  the  corporation. 

a  The  MineiV  Journal,  Fel)ruary  11  and  May  20,  1843;  ibidy  Juno  20,  1846. 
6  January  8, 1863.     See,  also,  The  Miners'  Journal,  March  7, 1863. 
c  113  Pennsylvania  Reports,  431. 
dMcMnnaiuau  v.  Uauover  Coal  Co.,  6  Kulp,  181. 
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In  spite  of  the  law,  however,  the  company  store  still  exists.  Indeed, 
individual  operators  and  unchartered  companies  are  not  forbidden  to 
maintain  them,  while  those  which  are  have  generally  evaded  the  lawr. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  system. 
The  State  factory  inspector  reported  after  an  investigation  in  1894  that 
the  average  excess  charged  by  the  company  stores  over  independcDt 
stores  (he  was  not  speaking  especially  of  mining  companies)  was  20 
per  cent,  "  which,  of  course,  indicates  that  some  of  the  places  are  almost 
intolerably  high.''  (a)  One  anthracite  operator  is  reported  to  have  said 
recently  that  he  could  forego  any  profit  on  his  mining  business  so  long 
as  he  had  the  custom  of  his  employees  at  the  store.  A  witness  before 
a  legislative  investigating  committee  in  1897  said  significantly  that  the 
stores  were  not  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners.  In  the  bituminous 
region  a  quantitative  expression,  probably  conservative,  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  store  was  given  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  when  it  was 
agreed  in  a  convention  of  miners  and  operators  that  a  differential  of  5 
cents  per  ton  should  be  given  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  those 
operators  who  kept  no  store.  After  January,  1896,  operators  who  kept 
stores  were  to  pay  69  cents  per  ton  for  mining,  while  those  having  no 
stores  were  to  pay  only  64  cents  per  ton.  (b) 

It  should  be  said  that  the  store  evil  is  by  no  means  so  great  in  the 
anthracite  region  as  it  is  in  the  soft  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  the  large  companies,  like  the  Heading,  have  no  stores,  though 
the  Heading  and  all  other  comx>anies  furnish  mine  supplies,  as  powder, 
cotton,  fuses,  and  the  like.  Others,  like  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  have  stores, 
but  pay  their  men  cash.  This  is  one  of  the  few  companies  having  a 
store  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  "th€5  pay  office  knows  nothing  about 
the  store."  Wages  were  paid  in  full  to  their  men  after  they  had  gone 
out  on  the  strike  of  1887.  All  deny  that  any  compulsion  is  used  to 
secure  the  trade  of  their  employees,  and  in  some  cases  real  freedom  is, 
perhaps,  allowed.  But  the  power  of  the  company  to  secure  patronage, 
without  resorting  to  competition,  is  obvious;  and  the  miners  generally 
feel  that  they  are  courting  discharge  when  they  trade  at  any  but  the 
company  store. 

This  last  remark  applies  as  well  to  the  use  of  the  company  houses. 
The  miners  for  the  most  part  live  in  the  company  "patch,''  as  the  group 
of  houses  about  the  colliery  is  called.  These  vary  greatly  in  character. 
Some  are  well-built,  neatly  painted,  and  pleasantly  situated  cottages, 
while  others,  like  those  generally  of  the  Mahanoy  Valley,  are  the 
reverse  in  every  respect.  The  rents  vary  as  much  as  the  appearance. 
In  1888  the  houses  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  rented  at  the  following  rates: 

a  Report  of  the  factory  inspector,  1894,  p.  66. 

h  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  January,  1896,  p.  164. 
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HOUSES  OF  COXE  BROS.  &,  CO.  AND  MONTHLY  RENTAL  RATES. 


Number  of  honiies. 

Rental  per 
montn.    | 

Nnmber  of  houses. 

Rental  per 
monto. 

4..... 

1 
$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.75 
3.00 
8.25 
3.50  1 

20 

$3.00 
4.00 

29 

348 

i4 

24 

4.50 

25 

28 

4.60 

10 

45 

4.75 

13 

131 

5.00 

10 

119 

5.50 

The  $4  houses  are  well  built  and  neatly  painted  and  have  four  rooms, 
a  cellar^  and  an  ontkitchen.  Those  renting  for  $5  per  month  are  built 
double,  have  five  rooms  each,  and  cost  $850.  The  gross  return  of  14 
per  cent  upon  them,  not  including  the  value  of  the  land  and  garden 
patch,  does  not  seem  exorbitant.  These  are  more  favorable  conditions 
than  the  average.  This  company  prefers  that  the  men  should  own 
their  houses,  as  no  doubt  other  companies  do,  not  only  because  of  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  houses  in  repair  for  a  shifting  population,  but 
because  of  the  greater  steadiness  of  a  property-owning  class  of  work- 
men. Mr.  Gowen  proposed  terms  favorable  for  the  purchase  of  houses 
upon  the  Eeading  lands  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  early  seventies, 
but  his  plan  was  looked  upon  by  the  men  merely  as  a  scheme  for  tying 
them  to  a  locality  and  thus  crippling  their  fighting  powers.  In  the 
northern  region  the  Welsh  have  always  been  noted  for  their  efforts  to 
own  the  houses  in  which  they  live. 

One  hears  little  complaint  of  the  rents  except  at  times  of  disturb- 
ance. While  there  is  an  opportunity  in  the  present  state  of  the  labor 
market  for  the  companies  to  secure  a  rental  above  what  competition 
would  fix,  the  company  house  has  no  such  possibilities  for  plunder  as 
the  store.  In  neither  case  is  the  whole  evil  to  be  measured  by  the 
Iiigher  rates  charged  by  the  employer.  It  is  worth  something  to  men 
"to  be  free  to  trade  and  to  live  where  they  like  without  feeling  that  the 
permanency  of  their  position  is  at  stake.  Even  if  they  were  imposed 
Upon,  as  in  many  isolated  localities  they  surely  would  be,  by  independ- 
ent stores  or  by  private  owners  of  houses,  the  imposition  would  be 
more  bearable  than  when  coming  from  their  employers. 

One  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  complaint  lies  in  the  system  of  dockage 
Which  jirevails  in  the  anthracite  region.  What  the  question  of  screen- 
ing and  weighing  is  to  the  miners  of  bituminous  coal  this  question  is 
to  the  anthracite  miners.  Each  colliery  has  its  ^^  docking  boss,"  whose 
^business  it  is  to  inspect  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines  and  to  make 
deductions  for  any  excess  of  slate  and  dirt  he  may  find.  That  some 
such  check  upon  the  miners  is  needed  is  obvious.  Economy  requires 
xiot  only  that  producers  pay  only  for  the  coal  mined,  but  that  the 
amount  of  waste  lifted  to  the  surface  and  passed  through  the  breaker 
at  great  expense  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  A  rigorous  system  of 
inspection,  where  no  mechanical  device  is  possible,  is  therefore  neces- 
sary. It  may,  however,  easily  be  used  by  unscrupulous  employers  to 
deprive  the  miners  of  their  just  earnings.    Complaints  that  this  is  done 
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are  frequent  and  many  of  tbem  are  well  founded.  Even  wliere  opera- 
tors do  not  make  dockage  a  systematic  means  of  robbery,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  they  may  and  that  the  doekiug:  boss  may 
use  it  also  to  vent  personal  spite.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
largo  opportunities  now  in  the  hands  of  the  operators  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  that  the  men  should  believe  themselves  injured 
when  only  proper  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  their  own  carelessness 
or  dishonesty. 

At  the  bituminous  mines  where  each  miner's  coal  is  weighed,  the 
attempt  has  long  been  made  to  avoid  a  similar  difficulty  by  allowing 
the  men  to  maintain  a  check  weighman  at  their  own  expense.  The 
plan  there  has  not,  however,  been  an  unqualified  success.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  why  joint  inspection  by  the  representatives  of  the  men 
and  their  employers  would  prove  still  less  successful  at  the  anthracite 
mines.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  a  recent  legislative  inves- 
tigating committee  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  inspectors  by  the 
county  courts,  who  shall  be  the  representatives  of  neither  men  nor 
operators,  though  approved  by  both.  There  is  little  indication  that  any 
such  plan  will  be  adopted,  though  its  advantages  would  be  great;  if 
not  by  way  of  any  large  saving  to  the  miners,  at  least  in  producing 
a  better  feeling  between  the  laborers  and  the  operators  by  removing 
the  suspicion  now  felt  because  of  the  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  operators. 

Turning  now  to  a  different  phase  of  our  subject,  let  lis  consider 
another  condition  of  employment,  namely,  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  danger  of  the  miner. 

Everyone  knows  that  mining  is  a  dangerous  occupation,  but  how 
dangerous  it  is  few  x)eople  realize.  In  1895  there  were  422  fatal  and 
1,120  nonfatal  accidents  reported  by  the  inspectors  of  the  anthracite 
mines.  The  table  following,  showing  the  number  of  tons  mined,  the 
number  of  employees,  the  number  of  fatal  and  nonfatal  accidents,  the 
number  of  each  per  1,000  men  employed,  and  the  number  of  tons  of 
coal  mined  for  each  kind  of  accident,  will  help  to  an  understanding  of 
what  these  figures  mean.  For  convenience  of  comparison  similar  fig- 
ures are  given  for  the  bituminous  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Great  Britain. 

TONS  MINED,  EMPLOYEES.  FATAL  AND  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS,  NUMBER  OF  EACH 
PEU  l.OJO  EMPLOYEES,  AND  NUMBER  OF  TONS  MINED  FOR  EACH  ACCIDENT,  FOE 
VARIOUS  MINES  IN  1895. 


Mines. 


Anthracite 

PennHylvnnia  bituminoas 

IUiuoIh  bitnniiunas 

Great  Britain 


Tons  of  -p„ 


61,207.000  143,610 

46,261.7U7  84,904 

lo,8:{5,593  I     38,030 

189,U61,382  i  700,284 


Accidents. 


Num- 
ber. 


422 

155 

75 

1,042 


FataL 


Per  1,000 

em- 
ployees. 


2.9 
1.8 
1.9 
1.5 


Tons 

mined 

for  each. 


121,  .344 
298,463 
211,141 
182. 017 


Nonfatal. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


1.120 
419 
605 


Per  1,000^    Tons 

em-      I  rained 

ployees.  iforeach. 


t 


7.7  I    45,721 

4.9     110.410 

15. 7      21 175 
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It  will  be  seen  that  for  each  1,000  employees  tliere  were  2.9  fatal  acci- 
dents in  the  anthracite  mines,  while  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvaDia,  where  similar  care  may  be  presumed  to  be  exercised,  both  in 
point  of  safeguards  agaiust  accidents  and  in  reporting  them,  there  were 
only  1.8  fatal  accidents  per  1,000  employees,  while  the  number  of  tons 
mined  for  each  death  at  the  bituminous  mines  was  298,463,  as  compared 
with  1?1,344  at  the  anthracite  mines.  This  comparison,  therefore,  shows 
that  it  is  much  more  dangerous  to  work  at  the  anthiacite  than.at  the 
bituminous  mines;  and  if  we  make  the  comparison  between  those 
engaged  in  mining  proper — that  is,  between  those  working  underground 
in  the  two  kinds  of  mines — the  relative  danger  will  be  more  clearly 
shown. 

The  figures  are  not  available  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  employees 
in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mines  work  underground,  but  the  pro- 
portion is  probably  about  the  same  as  at  the  Illinois  mines,  where  00 
per  cent  are  so  employed.  In  the  production  of  anthracite  only  about 
62  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  below  ground,  the  remainder  being 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  coal,  a  part  of  the  operation  not  espe- 
cially dangerous.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  table  following,  showing 
the  number  and  percentages  of  accidents  from  various  causes  in  1895: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FA.TAL  AND  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  ANTHRACITE 

MINES,  BT  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1895. 


Causes. 


Explos^ions  of  gas 

FhHh  of  roof  and  coal 

Fallinji  down  f«lope«,  ahnfta,  etc 

ExploMions  of  jjowder,  blasts,  etc 

Cnislit^d  b}'  mine  wagons,  machinery,  etc. 

MiMccllan'ons,  under^oand  (a) 

Miscollaneous,  surface  (a) 


Total 


Accidents. 

Percentages. 

Fatal. 

Non- 
fatal. 

Fatal. 

Non- 
fatal. 

31 

164 

7.35 

14.64 

191 

374 

45.26 

33.39 

14 

G 

3.32 

.54 

59 

145 

13.98 

12.95 

66 

243 

15.64 

21.70 

29 

79 

6.87 

7.05 

32 

109 

7.58 

9.73 

422 

1,120 

100.00 

100.00 

a  Estimated. 

Thus  explosions,  falls  of  roof  and  coal,  and  niiscellaiieoiis  causes 
account  for  73.46  per  cent  of  the  fatal  accidents;  and  these  all  belong  to 
underground  working.  Of  the  15.64  per  cent  killed  by  mine  wagons 
and  niacbinery  a  large  part  no  doubt  were  underground.  Certainly  we 
may  say  that  the  89,000  employees  who  work  inside  furnish  80  per 
cent,  and  probably  more,  of  the  fatal  accidents.  For  this  part  of  the 
work,  therefore,  the  number  of  deaths  was  3.8  i)er  1,000  employees, 
wbile  a  similar  computation  for  the  bituminous  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
would  give  a  result  not  greatly  different  from  that  shown  in  the  table 
for  the  whole  number  of  workmen,  namely,  1.8  deaths  per  1,000 
employees. 

The  extremely  hazardous  nature  of  anthracite  mining,  even  as  com- 
pared with  other  mining,  is  thus  very  evident.    A  partial  explanation 
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of  this  fact  lies  in  the  greater  depth  of  the  anthracite  mines  with  their 
greater  accnmulations  of  gas,  in  the  thick,  pitching  veins  which  make 
it  difficult  to  use  props  in  a  way  to  prevent  falls  of  roof  and  coal,  and 
in  the  greater  amount  of  blasting  required  to  bring  down  the  hard 
coal.  Thus  in  mining  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  tons  of  coal 
in  1895,  only  4  lives  were  lost  in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mines 
from  explosions  of  powder  and  blasts  against  59  from  this  cause  in  the 
anthracite  mines.  But  the  bituminous  miners  used  only  149^268  kegs 
of  powder,  while  the  anthracite  miners  used  1,320,686  kegs  of  powder 
and  819,800  pounds  of  dynamite,  (a) 

Prior  to  1870  no  record  of  accidents  at  the  mines  was  kept.  The 
following  table  presents  some  data  of  the  fatal  accidents  reported  by 
the  anthracite  mine  inspectors  since  that  date: 

FATAL   ACCIDENTS    PEE    1,000    EMPLOYEES    IN    ANTHRACITE    MINES,    AJSTD   TONS 
MINED  FOR  EACH  DEATH  FROM  1870  TO  1895,  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
188G 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 


Employees. 


Fatal  aoci- 
dmita. 


37, 488 

44.  745 

48,199 

53,  402 

69,966 

70. 474 

66,842 

63,964 

68,847 

73.  373 

76,  031 

83,242 

91,  411 

101,  078 

100,534 

103,  034 

106.  574 

117,  290 

119,  007 

109,  166 

123.  345 

129.797 

138.  002 

139,  655 
143, 610 


211 
210 
166 
224 
231 
238 
228 
194 
187 
262 
202 
273 
293 
323 
832 
856 
279 
316 
364 
384 
378 

896 
445 
439 
422 


Fatal  acci- 
dents per 
l.OOO  em- 
ployees. 


Tons  mined. 


6.601 
3.709 
4.647 
4.325 
3.401 
3.235 
2.902 
2.923 
3.805 
2. 753 
3.591 
3.520 
3.533 
8.284 
8.541 
2.707 
2.965 
3.103 
3.226 
3.463 
3.463 
3.051 
3.224 
8.144 
2.939 


12, 653.  575 
13,  868,  087 
13, 899,  976 
18.751.358 
17,794.857 
20, 895.  220 
19,611.071 
22. 077.  869 
18,  661,  577 
27,711,250 
24,  &13,  476 
30, 210,  018 
30, 867.  301 
33,  200,  608 
32,  561,  390 
33, 520.  941 
34,064,543 
37, 137, 251 
41.638.426 
39,015,835 
40, 080,  355 
44,  320.  967 
46, 738.  373 
47, 179. 563 
45,506,170 
51, 207, 000 


Tons 
mined  for 
each  fatal 
accident. 


59,970 

66.038 

83.734 

83,711 

77.034 

87,796 

86.013 

11.-}.  803 

99,  TM 

105. 7S8 

122,887 

110.659 

105,349 

104.336 

98.076 

94,160 

122,095 

117.522 

114, 391 

101,604 

106,1)33 

103.796 

115.500 

106,021 

103,656 

121,844 


a  Returns  incomplete. 

The  period  covered  by  this  table  is  coincident  with  mine  legisla- 
tion in  the  State.    Prior  to  1870  the  loss  of  life,  it  is  believed,  was  for 


a  It  may  be  interesting  in  passing  to  compare  the  death  rate  in  the  mines  with 
that  of  railway  employees.  The  railways  of  the  United  States  employed,  in  1895, 
785,034  men,  among  whom  there  wore  1,811  fatal  and  25,696  nonfatal  accidents.  This 
was  at  the  rate  of  2.3  fatal  and  32.7  nonfatal  accidents  per  1,000  employees,  which  is 
only  slightly  less  in  the  matter  of  fatal  accidents,  bnt  considerably  greater  in  injar- 
ies,  than  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of  anthracite  production.  Bnt  certain  classes 
of  railway  employees  have  very  little  risk  to  meet.  In  fact  only  about  one-quarter 
of  them  are  in  any  special  danger.  This  one-quarter,  composed  of  157,731  trainmen 
and  43,158  switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen,  suffered  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  recorded  for  the  j'ear.  This  gave  the  extremely  high  death  rat-e  of  6.3  per 
1,000  employees,  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  rate  for  inside  workmen  in  the  anthra- 
cite mines. 
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several  years  even  greater  than  that  shown  in  the  table.  Many  of  the 
accidents  were  clearly  traceable  to  the  want  of  proper  means  of  escape 
and  ventilation.  The  operators  were  occasionally  condemned  for  their 
indifference  to  the  safety  of  their  employees,  and  some  faint  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  by  law  the  action  which  public  opinion  was  not 
strong  enough  to  induce.  No  law  was  passed,  however,  till  1869,  and 
then,  owing  to  the  opposition  from  other  counties,  only  to  Apply  to 
Schuylkill  county. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  a  frightful  disaster  at  the  Avondale 
colliery  in  Luzerne  County,  whence  the  opposition  to  the  law  had 
chiefly  come,  brought  prominently  into  view  some  defects  of  mining 
practices  which  the  legislature  more  hastily  than  wisely  attempted  to 
remedy.  Chief  among  these  was  the  method  of  ventilation  employed. 
A  common  method  had  been  by  means  of  an  updraffc,  produced  by  a 
furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  This  method  was  in  use  at  the 
Avondale  Colliery,  the  ventilation  shaft  being  separated  from  the  main 
one  used  for  raising  coal,  and  the  only  exit  for  the  miners,  by  a  board 
partition.  Some  hay,  on  its  way  down  the  shaft  to  the  mule  stables, 
was  set  on  fire;  the  flames  caught  in  the  partition,  and  from  that  spread 
to  the  breaker  directly  over  the  shaft.  This  cut  off  the  only  means  of 
escape  from  the  workings,  the  intense  heat  over  the  shaft  soon 
exhausted  the  air  in  the  mine,  and  108  men  perished. 

The  next  legislature  hastened  to  pass  the  first  general  law  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  mines  and  laying  down  specific  rules  as  to  the  posi- 
tions of  buildings,  ventilation,  number  of  openings,  and  other  means  of 
safety.  The  law  was  frequently  amended  and  twice,  in  1885  and  in 
1891,  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  As  it  now  stands,  each  mine  must 
have  two  openings  suitably  arranged  for  ingress  and  egress.  Inflam- 
mable structures  may  not  be  built  over  these  openings  and  no  breaker 
may  be  built  within  200  feet  of  them.  Minute  i)rovision  is  mrde  for  ven- 
tilation, both  as  -to  the  method  of  supplying  the  air  and  the  quantity  to 
be  supplied,  for  the  daily  examination  of  dangerous  places,  for  safety 
appliances  in  entering  and  leaving  the  mines,  and  for  the  inspection 
and  Care  of  machinery,  besides  some  fifty-eight  specific  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  miners  and  employers,  the  value  of  which  one  unskilled  in 
mining  operations  can  not  judge. 

To  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied  with  eight  inspect- 
ors are  provided  for.  They  are  appointed  by  the  governor  on  the 
recommendation  of  boards  of  examiners,  of  which  there  are  three  for. 
the  anthracite  region.  These  boards  are  composed  of  three  reputable 
miners  in  active  practice  and  two  reputable  mining  engineers,  all 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  certain  county  courts.  The  inspectors  are 
charged  with  the  further  duty  of  keeping  informed  of  the  condition  of 
the  mines  of  their  respective  districts  as  to  ventilation,  machinery, 
drainage,  method  of  lighting,  use  of  lights,  and  so  on,  to  investigate 
all  accidents  and  report  thereon,  and  to  make  all  needed  suggestions 
for  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  employees. 
1453— No.  13 6 
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No  occasional  inspection  or  regulations  on  paper  can,  liowever,  take 
the  place  of  intelligent  supervision  of  the  mines.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  operators  could  be  trusted  to  provide  such  supervision,  but  the 
State  has  undertaken  to  improve  it  by  requiring  mine  foremen  and 
assistant  foremen,  usually  chilled  "  bosses,"  to  hohl  certificates  of  quali- 
fication for  their  work.  These  certificates  are  issued  by  the  secretaiy 
of  internal  affairs  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  examiners,  of 
which  there  is  one  in  each  inspection  district,  composed  of  the  inspector, 
two  practical  miners,  and  an  operator  or  mine  superintendent.  Appli- 
cants for  these  certificates  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  and 
must  give  "evidence  of  at  least  five  years'  practical  exi>erience  as  % 
miner,  and  of  good  conduct,  capability-,  and  sobriety." 

This  provision,  by  requiring  some  reading  and  study  on  the  part  of 
foremen,  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  beneficial  influence.  But 
the  zeal  of  the  State  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  has  rather  overreached 
itself.    Article  17,  sec.  8,  of  the  law  enacts — 

That  for  any  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned  by  any  violation 
of  this  act  or  any  failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner, 
operator,  superintendent,  mine  foreman,  or  fire  boss  of  any  coal  mine 
or  colliery,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  against 
said  owner  or  operator  lor  any  direct  damages  ho  may  have  sustained 
thereby;  and  in  case  of^loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  neglect  or  failure 
aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  and  lineal  heirs 
of  the  person  whose  life  shall  be  lost,  for  like  recovery  of  the  damages 
for  the  injury  they  shall  have  sustained. 

Mine  foremen  have  uniformly  been  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  courts 
to  be  fellow-servants  with  the  miners,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  liabihty 
act  emi)loyers  have  been  relieved  of  responsibility  for  their  neglect  or 
incompetence,  (a)  The  provision  just  quoted  specifically  made  the  oper- 
ators responsible  for  the  negligence  of  their  foremen.  But  the  courts 
hohl  that  as  the  law  now  stands  the  foremen  are  representatives  of  the 
State,  and  that  employers  can  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  , 
enii)loyees  whoso  duties  are  delined  by  statute  and  whose  character 
and  coni])etency  are  certified  by  the  State  itself.  What  the  statute 
practically  declares  to  the  mine  owner,  says  the  court,  is  that  "yon  can 
not  be  trusted  to  manage  your  own  business.  Left  to  yourself,  you  will 
not  properly  care  for  your  own  employees.  We  will  determine  what 
you  shall  do.  In  order  to  make  it  certain  that  our  directions  are  obeyed, 
we  will  set  a  mine  foreman  over  your  mines,  with  authority  to  direct 
the  manner  in  which  your  operations  shall  be  conducted  and  what  pre- 
cautions shall  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  your  employees.  You  shall 
take  for  this  position  a  man  whom  we  certify  to  as  competent.  You 
shall  pay  him  his  salary.  What  he  orders  done  in  your  mines  you  shall 
pay  for.  If,  notwithstanding  our  certificate,  he  turns  out  to  be  incom- 
petent or  untrustworthy,  you  shall  be  responsible  for  his  ignorance  or 


aLeliigli  VaUey  Coal  Co.  r.  Joues,  5  Norris,  432;  Dolawnrc  and  Hiulson  Canal  Co. 
V,  Carroll,  8  Norris,  374;  Waddcll  r.  Simpson,  112  Pcnnsvlvanin,.  IXJT. 
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Begligence."  "Incredible  as  it  may  seem,"  coutinues  the  court,  "obe- 
dience on  the  part  of  the  mine  owner  does  not  protect  him ;  but  if  the 
mine  foreman  fails  to  do  properly  what  the  statute  directs  him  to  do, 
the  mine  owner  is  declared  to  be  resj^onsible  for  all  the  consequences  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  representative  of  the  State.  This  is  a  strong 
case  of  binding  the  consequences  of  the  fault  or  folly  of  one  man  upon 
the  shoulders  of  another.  This  is  worse  than  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. It  is  civil  responsibility  without  blame  and  for  the  fault  of 
another.'' (a) 

The  effect  of  this  decision  seems  to  be  not  only  to  declare  that  em- 
ployers can  not  be  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  certified  foremen, 
but  to  relieve  them  from  the  traditional  requirement  of  exercising  ordi- 
nary care  in  the  selection  of  foremen.  If  the  employers  were  in  any 
way  hampered  by  the  law  in  the  choice  of  bosses,  as  is  implied  by  the 
court,  the  ground  for  the  decision  would  seem  clearer.  But  no  such 
complaint  is  made.  With  hundreds  of  miners  holding  the  State  certi- 
ficate to  be  selected  from,  employers  are  as  free  in  their  choice  as  ever 
they  were,  and  $tand  in  no  danger  of  being  tyrannized  by  a  "repre- 
sentative of  the  State  with  power  to  compel  compliance  with  his  direc- 
tions." Truly,  the  questionable  advantage  to  the  miner  which  comes 
from  the  examination  of  foremen  has  been  dearly  bought,  and  the  im- 
munity of  employers  has  come  to  them  without  price.  (6) 

With  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  to  inspection  and  method  of 
working,  and  taking  into  account  the  danger  peculiar  to  the  mining  of 
anthracite,  the  large  number  of  accidents  still  seems  unexplained. 
The  high  death  rate,  as  compared  with  that  at  the  bituminous  mines, 
is  in  part  accounted  for,  as  before  said,  by  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
veins  and  their  frequently  heavy  pitch,  the  depth  of  the  mines  and 
their  gaseous  condition,  and  the  great  amount  of  explosives  used  on 
firing  down  the  coal.  But  the  English  mines  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  anthracite  mines  in  several  of  these  respects,  and  there  the 
death  fate  is  lower  even  than  at  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mines. 
The  difference  in  the  requirements  of  the  law  will  not  explain  the  dif- 
ference, though  the  closeness  with  which  the  law  is  comi)licd  with 
doubtless  does  in  a  great  degree. 

By  many  it  is  believed  that  the  chief  explanation  rests  upon  the 
relative  intelligence  and  care  exercised  by  the  men  themselves.  It 
must  have  been  a  belief  of  this  kind  which  imi^elled  the  legislature, 
in  1889,  to  pass  an  act  the  purpose  of  which  was  "to  prevent  the 

aDurkin  v.  The  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  33  Atl.  Rep.,  237,  supremo  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  7,  1895. 

6  What  is  said  here  of  tho  foreman  is  also  true  of  the  ''fire  boss,'^  the  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  examine  the  chambers  each  morning  before  the  men  go  to  work  in 
order  that  dangerous  gases  may  bo  removed.  It  is  said  the  introduction  of  his  name 
into  the  act  of  1891  was  a  blunder.  A  lire  boss  Ims  simply  to  make  oath  that  he  has 
had  five  years  of  practical  experience  as  a  miner,  three  of  which  were  spent  in  mines 
having  explosive  gases.     (See  Kcport  of  Inspectors  of  Coal  Mines,  1895,  p.  96.) 
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euiploymeiit  of  iucompeteut  persous  as  miners  in  the  aiitlira<;ite  coai 
inin^s."  The  act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  miners'  examiua- 
tion  board  in  each  inspection  district,  consisting  of  nine  skillful  miners. 
These  are  appointed  by  the  courts.  Persons  wishing  to  become  miners 
must  come  before  one  of  these  boards  and  be  examined.  If  evidence 
of  competency  is  given  the  board  issues  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
Without  such  certificate  no  person  not  a  miner  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  may  be  employed  as  such. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  valuable  light  as  to  the  compe- 
tency of  candidates  could  be  gained  by  such  examinations  as  are  held, 
even  if  they  were  conducted  in  good  faith  by  all  concerned.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  not  so  conducted.  In  many  cases  they  are 
mere  farces.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  examination  of  non-English 
speaking  candidates.  In  such  eases  an  interpreter  is  usually  employed, 
and  it  often  happens  that  it  is  by  his  aid  that  the  questions  are  properly 
answered.  Moreover,  it  is  complained  that  the  certificates  are  made  an 
article  of  merchandise,  many  being  held  by  persons  who  were  never 
before  the  examining  board.  Instances  are  not  wauting  where  they 
liAve  been  bought  in  Europe  and  brought  to  the  region  by  immigrants. 
This  is  done  chiefly  by  the  Poles  and  Huns,  who  are  aided  in  such  prac- 
tices by  the  strangeness  of  their  names.  The  fact  that  little  or  no  good 
is  accomplished  by  the  law,  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
miner,  and  that  the  operators  seem  disposed  not  to  go  back  of  the  cer- 
tificate to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  miners  employed,  suflBciently  ex- 
X>lain  the  prevailing  discontent  with  the  law.  One  hears  complaints 
of  it  on  every  hand.  Nowhere  are  they  more  strongly  stated  than  in 
the  report  of  Inspector  Williams  for  1895,  which  says: 

The  law  requiring  a  miner  to  have  his  certificate  has  been  the  cause 
of  keeping  intelligent  and  experienced  men  from  coming  to  the  region, 
and  has  enabled  operators  to  employ  every  kind  of  men  to  mine  coal 
without  their  being  responsible.  Before  the  enactment  of  this  law 
incxnnpetent  men  were  not  employed,  but  now  they  are  employed  by 
hundreds.  All  that  is  asked  of  them  is  to  have  certificates  and  they 
get  them. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  to  lack  of  intelligence  as  to  lack  of  care  on  the 
jiart  of  miners  that  the  high  death  rate  is  now  chiefly  attributed,  (a) 
With  the  means  of  safety  at  the  miner's  disposal  the  number  of  acci- 
dents could  be  easily  reduced.  Many  of  the  falls  of  roof,  for  example, 
the  most  prolific  cause  of  accident,  might  be  avoided  with  proper  care 
in  sounding  the  roof  and  in  the  use  of  timbers.  The  writer  has  heard 
of  cases  where  miners  who  were  not  allowed  to  carry  matches  into  dan- 
gerous places  or  to  have  keys  to  their  Davy  lamps  have  deliberately 
drawn  the  flame  through  the  gauze  to  light  a  pipe  in  the  mi<lst  of 
explosive  gas.  Inspector  Stein  asserts  that  of  the  69  lives  lost  in  the 
sixth  district  in  1895, 21  were  lost  through  ''  the  most  manifest  reckless- 


«See,  €.  fj.^  the  Colliery  Engineer,  July,  1897;   also  the  K'eport  of  InHpoctore  of 
Coal  MinoM  for  1895. 
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ness  of  the  victims  themselves."  Such  statements  are  frequently 
heard,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  why  anthracite  miners  should 
show  a  greater  contempt  for  danger  than  is  shown  by  miners  elsewhere. 

That  the  law  has  proved  beneficial  is  admitted  on  every  hand.  But 
it  is  as  generally  believed  that  in  a  more  stringent  administration  of  it 
there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement,  while  all  agree  that  the 
provisions  for  certificates  for  bosses  and  miners  should  be  repealed. 

However  great  care  may  be  taken  in  mining  operations,  it  has  always 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  extremely  hazardous  occupation.  Some 
consideration  of  the  means  adopted  for  giving  relief  to  the  injured  will, 
therefore,  be  a  subject  of  interest. 

As  early  as  1833  there  was  evidence  of  distress  among  the  laborers. 
At  that  time  all  coal  was  carried  to  market  by  canals,  and  during  the 
closed  season  work  at  the  mines  was  practically  suspended.  The  miners 
usually  spent  their  wages  as  fast  as  earned,  and  were,  thefrefore,  left 
destitute  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  At  this  time  the  operators 
discussed  the  advisability  of  keeping  the  men  at  work  during  the  closed 
season  of  navigation  in  order  to  relieve  their  distress,  (a)  The  opening  of 
railroads  to  market  brought  relief  from  this  evil  without  the  expense 
of  piling  up  the  product  during  the  winter  months.  Accidents  at  this 
time  do  not  seem  to  have  been  specially  numerous;  but  as  the  opera- 
tions were  enlarged  and  lower  measures  were  reached  the  work  became 
more  and  more  dangerous.  During  the  sixties,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
death  rate  greatly  increased,  and  led,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Benevolent  Association,  to  the  enactment  of  the  first  inspec- 
tion law  in  1869.  This  association  had  been  acting  for  some  time  in 
another  direction  for  the  relief  of  its  members.  There  is  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  organization  was 
benevolence.  Care  of  the  sick  and  aid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
members  were  prominent  features  of  the  organization. 

But  this  side  of  the  work  was  overshadowed  by  the  struggles  in 
which  the  society  found  itself  involved  from  the  beginning,  and  no 
record  remains  of  the  exi)en(litures  for  beneficial  purposes.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  society,  in  1875,  all  organization  by  the  miners  for 
beneficial  purposes  was  abandoned.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  which, 
during  the  eighties,  gained  so  much  strength  in  the  region,  did  not 
attempt  any  work  of  this  kind.  The  Amalgamated  Association  did,  but 
it  accomplished  little.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  now  attempting  to 
organize  the  region,  is  not  a  benefit  order,  though  it  is  expected  that 
the  members  will  act  together  in  establishing  a  benefit  to  be  x)aid,  as 
deaths  by  accident  occur,  by  a  pro  rata  assessment  upon  the  members 


a  Hazard's  Register,  May,  1834,  p.  311.  The  coal-miniug  association  of  Schuylkill 
County  in  its  report  for  this  year  expresses  the  belief  ''that  a  saving  fund  instituted 
on  a  plan  similar  to  those  in  our  cities  will  have  a  beneficial  efl'ect  and  be  the  means 
of  preventing  much  distress,"  and  citizens  are  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  nssocia- 
tiou  in  securing  an  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  formation  of  such  an  institution  in 
the  county. 
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of  the  "  fund."  Some  of  tlie  nnners  of  tbe  better  class  belong^  to  bene- 
ficial orders,  such  as  tbe  Odd  Fellows.  xVmon^  some  of  the  nationali- 
ties there  are  also  maintained  orders  of  a  benevolent  character,  espe- 
cially among  the  Poles.  But  there  is  no  organization  of  the  miners  as 
such  for  the  relief  of  distress.  Such  provision  as  is  made  for  relief 
has  been  made  through  the  initiative  of.  the  operators. 

The  first  action  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  faikd 
was  taken  by  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  18G9.  At 
the  time  of  a  severe  accident  in  that  year  it  was  proposed  that  tbe 
employees  give  one  day's  work  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  and  tbe 
company  would  give  tbe  product  of  that  day.  This  simple  arrange- 
ment was  continued  for  many  years,  benefits  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$50  for  funeral  expenses  and  $3  per  week  to  the  widow  for  one  year, 
with  $1  per  week  additional  for  each  child  under  12  years.  For  injuries 
$G  per  week  during  disabilit}'^  was  allowed.  The  receipts  were  deposited 
with  the  company  and  disbursements  made  upon  warrant  from  officers 
elected  by  the  men  themselves. 

Tbe  Philiulelphia  and  Keading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  when  it 
became  a  miner  of  coal  in  1873,  tried  to  make  similar  arrangements 
with  tbe.  employees.  The  proposition  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  men  as  an  attempt  to  weaken  their  union  and  was  rejected,  (a) 

In  1S75,  to  be  rid  of  frerjuent  appeals  for  aid  when  accidents  occurred, 
the  company  announced  a  schedule  of  payments  it  would  make  in  case 
of  death  or  disability.  This  plan  was  continued  for  two  years;  but  as 
the  lines  continued  to  tighten  upon  the  finances  of  the  company  it 
seems  to  have  grown  weary  of  well-doing  alone,  and  in  1877  took  steps 
to  secure  stated  payments  from  tbe  men  for  purposes  of  relief.  In  that 
year  bonds  worth  $20,000  were  deposited  as  an  endowment  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  its  employees  as  should  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions proposed  by  the  company.  The  conditions  were  that  the  following 
pnyments,  to  be  deducted  from  tbe  pay  roll,  should  bo  made  by  tlie 
employees :  First  class  (miners  and  inside  laborers),  30  cents  per  montb; 
second  class  (outside  laborers),  20  cents  per  montb ;  third  class  (old  men 
and  boys),  5  or  10  cents  per  month. 

The  benefits  paid  in  case  of  disability  by  accident  while  at  work  were 
$5  per  week,  not  to  exceed  six  montbs,  for  the  first  and  second  classes, 
and  82  per  week  for  those  in  the  third  class  paying  10  cents,  and  $1  for 
those  paying  5  cents.  In  case  of  death  $30  were  paid  in  cash  for 
funeral  expenses,  and  $7  per  week  for  one  year  to  the  fs\milies  of  tliose 
in  tbe  first  and  second  classes,  while  for  those  in  the  third  class  tbe 
same  funeral  expense  was  paid  and  a  weekly  stipend  given  to  the  family 
of  $2.80  or  $1.40  according  as  the  victim  had  paid  10  or  5  cents. 

Tiic  company  took  full  charge  of  administering  the  fund  and  agreed 
to  make  good  any  deficiency  that  might  arise.    From  the  beginning  tlia 

aTho  Miners'  Journal,  March  3,  1873.  Ar«jument  of  F.  B.  Gowen  before  the 
legislative  investi«^aiing  couiniittco  of  1875,  j).  53. 
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•  

income  was  insuflBcient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it.    For  the  twelve 
years  from  1877  to  1888  the  account  stood  as  follows: 

Paid  to  contributors $336,660 

Paid  to  families  of  contribntors  killed 156, 126 

Total  payments $492,786 

Received  from  contributors 344,016 

Received  from  interest  on  investment 17, 495 

Total  receipts 361,511 

Deficiency 131,275 

In  1889  the  company  undertook  to  make  the  fund  self-sustaining. 
The  monthly  contributions  were  considerably  increased,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  new  schedule:  First  class  (miners  and  skilled  laborers),  50 
cents  per  month;  second  class  (mechanics)  40  cents  per  month;  third 
class  (ordinary  laborers),  30  cents  per  month;  fourth  class  (old  men 
and  boys),  15  cents  per  month. 

Greater  efforts  were  also  made  to  induce  the  employees  to  subscribe 
to  the  fund.  Hitherto  this  had  been  left  optional  with  the  men.  Now, 
though  still  theoretically  optional,  it  is  i)ractically  compulsory.  All 
employees  are  put  upon  the  list,  and  the  monthly  dues  deducted  from 
wages  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  "contributors."  No  doubt  the 
full  wages  could  be  collected  if  it  were  attempted,  but  those  who  wish 
to  stay  in  the  company's  employ  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  any 
protest.  The  arrangement  is  generally  acquiesced  in  and  is  indeed  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  advantageous  arrangement  by  the  men.  Occa- 
sional complaint  is,  however,  heard  that  the  rates  are  too  high  for  the 
kind  of  insurance  given ;  that  both  sick  and  accident  benelits  could  be 
had  in  beneficial  orders  at  a  lower  rate.  The  experience  of  the  com- 
pany, however,  is  that  if  this  arrangement  were  not  practically  forced 
upon  the  men,  no  provision  would  be  made  for  insurance. 

The  new  scale  of  contributions  went  into  effect  May  1,  1880.  As 
will  be  seen,  a  slight  change  wasrmade  in  the  classification  of  employees, 
and  accordingly  one  was  made  in  the  benefits  paid.  For  injuries 
resulting  in  disability,  §5  per  week,  not  to  exceed  six  months,  is  paid  to 
those  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  and  $2  to  those  in  the 
fourth  class.  Thirty  dollars  in  cash  and  $7  per  week  for  one  year  is 
paid  to  the  families  of  those  in  the  first  three  classes  in  case  of  death 
by  accident  while  at  work,  and  the  same  funeral  expenses  and  $2.80 
per  week  for  those  in  the  fourth  class. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  there  was  a  slight  deficit  for  the  year 
1889 — $488.13.  But  since  that  time  the  fund  has  been  self-sustaining, 
and  the  total  deficit  which,  up  to  the  end  of  1880,  had  reached 
$131,703.50,  has  gradually  been  reduced  to  $57,129.51  in  1896. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  fdnd  for  the  last  ten 
years: 

KECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  BENEFICIAL  FUND  OF  THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND  READING  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY,  1887  TO  1896. 


Year 
ending 
Novem- 
ber 30- 


Kectiipta. 


DisburBementa. 


From  contrlba- 
tora. 


Num- 
ber. 


Amount. 


From 

lendoir- 

ment. 


Total. 


1887 1  10,  376  M5, 519. 13  $1,470  $46, 

1888 1  10,559   46.632.75,  1,470   48, 

1889 19,789    72,535. 53.  1,470   74. 

IWK) 21,693   91.621.8.3;  1,470   93. 

1891 1  22, 700  101,  834. 81 1  1.  470  103, 

1892 24,449110,213.92  1,460111, 

1893 124,260  109,949.731  1,460111, 

1894 '  2.'>.  94(»|  1 17,  244. 90:  1,  460  1 18, 

1895 1  26,422120,251.041  1,460  121, 

1896 i  27.  626  125,  921. 64,  1, 460  127, 


To  contribaton 
ii^jnred. 


080.13 
102. 75i 
005.  53| 
091.83 
304.81 
673. 92 
409. 73 
704.90 
711.04 
381.64 


To  faroiliea  of 

contribntora 

kiUe<L 


2.080 
2,901 
3,089 
3,520 
4,274 
3.838 
3,606 
3,904 
4,189 
3.025 


$45,848.76 
43,752.15' 
51,942.42; 
56,  622.  01 
68, 323.  67 
66,  737.  .57 
70, 379. 57 
76, 192. 51 
82, 205. 93 
80, 035. 05 


05  $10, 251. 
lOO;  22, 197. 
22,651. 
25.  522. 
30, 077. 
28, 070. 
29,033. 
31, 549. 
34,134. 
33,116. 


HI 

126 

153i 

152 

180 

165 

164, 

160 


16 
72 

24 
67 
14 
02 
64 


Total. 


Balamoe. 


$65.U90. 

65,049. 

74,  493. 

82. 144. 

08,400. 
694,  884. 
eOO.505. 

14  rfl07,  875. 

15  0116,534. 
17/113.  208. 


02a$18,n0.7f 
87;  a  17.  847.  IJ 
66  a488  13 
68'  10, 947. 15 
81i  4.904.M 
04!  16.  789. 88 
56,  11,004.17 
80  10. 829. 10 
771  5.176.27 
22     14,083.42 


a  Defloit. 

h  IncliuUng  dneR  rofauded,  $67.45. 

e  Including  dues  refunded,  $02.35. 


d  Including  dnea  refunded.  $134.15. 
e  Including  duea  refanded,  $104.69. 
/Including  duea  refunded,  $147. 


A  more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  other  com- 
panies. The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  and  their  5,(K)0 
employees  have,  since  1883,  maintained  a  fund  to  which  the  company 
contributes  the  interest  on  an  investment  of  $20,000,  and  a  fixed  amount 
for  each  ton  of  coal  mined,  while  the  men  contribute  a  percentage  of 
their  earnings.  At  present  their  contributions  amount  to  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  for  inside  workmen,  and  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  for  outside 
workmen.  In  1895  the  fund  received  $14,143,  of  which  $8,335  came 
from  the  company,  and  $5,808  from  the  employees.  From  it  was  paid 
during  tlie  year  in  benefits  $16,396.  There  is  usually  carried  a  balance 
of  some  $35,000  or  $40,000.  The  death  benefits  are  $30  for  funeral 
expenses  and  half  pay  for  eighteen  months  to  the  famil3\  Those  dis- 
abled by  accidents  receive  half  pay  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months.  This  company,  like  the  Eeading,  appoints  the  trustees  of  the 
fund,  and  the  payments  are  made  on  the  certificate  of  a  regularly 
appointed  physician. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has  helped  to  maintain  a  relief 
fund  at  some  of  its  collieries  for  about  twenty  years.  Those  employed 
who  wish  to  become  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  are  invited  to  contribute 
a  day's  wages,  the  company  agreeing  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  contri- 
bution of  the  men.  When  the  fund  is  exhausted  another  call  is  made, 
and  those  wishing  to  continue  members  again  contribute  a  day's  wages, 
the  amount  being  covered  by  the  company.  Inasmuch  as  this  plan 
obviates  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  heavy  cash  balance  it  is  thought 
to  be  fairer  for  the  men,  especially  for  those  who  are  only  temporarily 
employed,  than  that  of  the  Reading  or  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Company.  The  death  benefits  are  identical  with  those  given  for 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal   and  Iron  Company.    An  injured 
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member  receives  $1  for  each  working  day  he  is  disabled  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months.  In  the  northern  region  the  fund  is  only  fairly 
maintained  at  the  company's  collieries,  while  at  all  its  collieries  in  the 
Schuylkill  region,  and  at  many  in  the  Lehigh  region,  it  has  been  entirely 
abandoned. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  part  of  the  coinpa- 
Bias  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  have  funds 
maintained  on  the  same  plan.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  company,  like 
that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  success  has  been  indifferent.  The  plan  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  adopted  in  1887,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  company.  The  fund  is  kept  by  the  company 
in  both  cases  and  is  disbursed  upon  orders  from  a  committee  composed 
at  each  colliery  of  the  mine  foreman  and  two  employees  chosen  by  the 
contributors. 

Besides  the  regularly  organized  relief  funds,  provision  is  made  by 
various  operators  for  the  relief  of  injured  employees.  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Co.  have  always  been  liberal  in  this  regard.  Their  practice  is,  and  has 
been  for  some  years,  to  give  $50  for  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death 
from  accident  and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  widow,  when  there 
was  one,  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  week  for  a  year  and  91  per  week  addi- 
tional for  each  child  under  the  age  of  12.  Eegular  payments  were  also 
made  to  workmen  disabled  by  accident.  All  this  is  gratuitous  on  the 
jiart  of  the  company.  The  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  con- 
trolled by  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  has  neither  a 
fund  nor  an  established  rate  of  contributions  for  their  injured  employees. 
In  case  of  death,  however,  the  company  pays  funeral  expenses,  and 
makes  a  monthly  allowance  for  all  accidents  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  injured  person's  family. 

In  addition  to  the  means  provided  by  the  relief  funds  spoken  of,  and 
many  other  less  regular  contributions  made  by  operators  and  work- 
men in  case  of  accident,  there  are  maintained  in  the  anthracite  region 
two  hospitals  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Attempts  to  secure  such  a 
hospital  were  made  as  early  as  1870  for  the  southern  district  and  some 
legislation  was  enacted,  (a)  But  the  plan  of  that  legislation  involved 
a  tax.  upon  the  tonnage  of  producers  for  the  support  of  the  hospital 
and  was  never  acted  upon.  In  1870  the  legislature  provided  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  "Trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  for  Injured 
Persons  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Region  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  purchase  of  site  and  erection  of  buildings.  The 
location  chosen  was  Ashland,  in  Schuylkill  County.  The  hospital  was 
opened  to  patients  in  1883  and  came  under  the  control  of  the  State 
board  of  charities.  That  some  such  institution  was  needed  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  about  2,000  patients  per  year  are  treated  there.  Of  these 
90  per  cent  are  workers  about  the  mines.  In  1891  a  similar  hospital 
was  opened  in  the  middle  district  at  Hazleton.  Besides  these  two 
institutions,  supported  wholly  by  the  State,  there  are  others  in  the 


a  Laws  of  Peniisy Ivania,  1870,  p.  919. 
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region  wliicb  receive  regular  appropriations  from  the  State.  Such  are 
the  Wilkesbarre  Hospital  at  Wilkesbarre,  the  Lackawanna  Hospital  at 
Scranton,  and  the  Hospital  Association  of  Carbondale. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  means  for  the  relief  of  workmen  in 
this  highly  dangerous  employment  are  at  present  inadequate.  It  is  an 
emi)Ioyment  in  which  the  death  and  disability  rate  is  not  only  invariably 
high,  but  one  in  which  the  proportion  of  accidents  due  to  others  than 
those  receiving  the  injary  is  Large.  In  view  of  these  facts,  attempts 
have  often  been  made  to  establish  a  fund  by  a  tax  on  all  coal  produced 
from  which  injured  workmen  could  be  paid,  withoat  reliance  uiK)n  the 
gonerosity  of  the  operators  or  the  foresight  of  the  workmen.  One  of 
the  inspectors  in  his  report  a  few  years  ago  varied  this  proposition  by 
recommending  a  tax  on  tonnage,  to  be  paid,  not  by  the  operators,  but 
by  the  owners  of  the  coal  lands.  This  would  create  no  burden  either 
for  the  operators  or  for  the  consumers,  but  would  fall  upon  those  wlio 
were  amply  able  to  bear  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  lot  of  the  anthracite 
laborers  has  never  been  an  easy  one,  and  that  never  has  it  been  so  hard 
in  most  respects  as  at  present.  Wages  are  deplorably  low  for  all  but 
the  best  paid  workmen,  though  not  so  low  as  at  many  bituminous  mines. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  low  rate  of  wages  so  much  as  the  irregularity  of 
einployment  that  accounts  for  the  small  incomes  of  the  laborers.  Con- 
sumers also  have  a  grievance  in  the  irregularity  with  which  the  mines 
are  run,  not  so  much  because  of  the  restriction  of  production  as  because 
of  the  wasteful  way  in  which  the  restriction  is  produced.  For  the 
laborers  who  are  kept  idle  half  the  time  the  method  is  a  sore  evil.  The 
anthracite  miners  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  looked  with  favor  upon 
such  a  centralization  of  power  as  would  make  restriction  possible,  just 
as  the  bituminous  miners  are  doing  today.  But  centralization  so  far 
as  it  has  now  gone,  while  it  has  helped  to  maintain  prices  and  perhaps 
wages,  has  solved  no  real  i)roblem  for  either  producers  or  workmen, 
and  certainly  none  for  consumers.  There  are  too  many  workmen  in  the 
anthracite  region  trying  to  make  a  living  by  mining  coal,  and  too  much 
capital  seeking  to  earn  profits.  One  may  assert  this  with  assurance 
without  being  able  to  tell  where  either  men  or  capital  may  be^better 
employed. 


REGENT  REPORTS  OF  STATE  BUREAirS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

MAEYLAND. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Maryland, 

1896.    Charles  H.  Myers,  Chief  of  Bureau.    284  pp. 

• 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  General  industries, 

10  pages;  the  iron  industry,  8  pages;  Maryland  street  railways,  12 
pages;  trade  reports,  10  pages;  female  labor,  7  pages;  sweat  shops,  9 
pages;  employment  agencies,  15  images;  chattel-mortgage  associations, 

11  pages;  convict  labor,  54  pages;  strikes  and  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
strike  question,  40  pages;  compulsory  arbitration,  19  pages;  counties 
of  Maryland,  51  pages;  labor  laws  of  Maryland,  25  pages;  extracts 
from  proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics,  5  pages;  financial  statement,  1  page. 

General  Industries. — Short  accounts  are  given  for  each  of  19 
industries,  showing  the  wages,  weeks  in  operation,  number  of  emjdoyees, 
labor  disturbances,  etc.  On  account  of  a  lack  of  voluntary  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  industrial  establishments  the  information  is  some- 
what meager. 

The  Iron  Industry. — This  chapter  contains  a  review  of  the  iron 
industry  in  the  StJite  and  detailed  statements  for  each  of  eleven  iron- 
mauutiicturing  establishments. 

Maryland  Street  Kailavays. — A  history  and  description  is  given 
of  the  different  street  railways  in  the  State,  their  locality,  and  oper- 
ations, and  the  amount  of  taxes  i)aid.  The  street  railways  of  Baltimore 
are  taxed  9  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  as  a  park  tax,  each  car  is 
licensed  at  $5  per  annum,  and  the  companies  have  to  i)ay  in  addition 
the  regular  city  tax  on  the  assessed  value  of  their  property.  During 
the  year  1896,  the  city  of  Baltimore  received  from  street-railway  com- 
panies $243,202.22  park  taxes,  about  $5,000  licenses  on  cars,  and  $03,459 
regular  city  taxes,  or  a  total  of  $311,001.22.  The  companies  received 
82,702,247  from  car  fares.  The  gross  earnings  for  1896  were  $3,404,979.71 
and  the  assessed  value  of  the  plant  in  the  city  proper  and  annex  was 
$3,750,998.  The  companies  possessed  891  cars,  had  271  miles  of  single 
track,  and  employed  630  motormen,  650  conductors,  and  332  substitutes. 
Motormen,  conductors,  and  substitutes  received  $1.75  and  $2  per  day 
of  12  hours'  work.  Other  street  railways  are  operated  in  Baltimore 
County,  Hagerstown,  Frederick  and  Middletown,  and  Cumberland. 

Trade  Eeports. — Accounts  are  given  of  the  condition  of  thirteen 
trades,  as  reported  by  those  engaged  in  them. 
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Female  Labor. — Attention  is  called  to  yiolatious  of  the  law  requir- 
ing  seats  to  be  provided  for  female  employees  in  luercautile  and  luanu 
facturing  establishmetits.  Piece  wages  of  female  employees  in  factories 
are  quoted,  and  other  facts  are  shown  exposing  the  hardships  endured 
by  female  wage  earners. 

Sweat  Shops. — In  this  chapter  is  quoted  the  act  passed  in  1894  io 
relation  to  sweat  shops,  and  attention  is  called  to  its  violation  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  its  enforcement.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  sufficient  corps  of  factory  inspectors  is  recommended 
Extracts  are  g^ven  from  the  article  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  which  appeared 
in  the  May,  1896,  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 

Employment  Agencies  and  Chattel  Mobtqaoe  Associa- 
tions.— Descriptions  of  the  methods  of  operation  of  these  iustitutious 
are  given,  and  their  consideration  by  the  State  legislature  is  suggested. 

Convict  Labok. — This  chapter  discusses  the  question  of  convict 
labor  in  general,  and  explains  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  systems  adopted  in  the  different  States.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  present  status  of  convict  labor  in  Maryland,  and  compara- 
tive prison  statistics  for  the  years  1893  to  1896  are  presented.  PortioDS 
of  the  tables  contained  in  the  article  on  convict  labor  published  in  the 
July,  1896,  Bulletin  are  reproduced. 

Strikes. — Eight  strikes  were  reported  for  the  year.  Only  one  of 
these,  the  strike  of  the  garment  workers,  assumed  any  considerable 
degree  of  magnitude.  This  strike  involved  2,897  men  and  968  women, 
or  a  total  of  3,806  i^erson^.  The  reports  as  to  the  cause  are  conflicting. 
The  strike  was  a  failure. 

Of  the  7  other  strikes,  2  involving  can  makers  and  laborers  were 
successful,  3  involving  newsboys,  coal  miners,  and  coal  trimmers  failed, 
1  of  longshoremert  succeeded  partly,  and  1  of  hod  carriers  remained 
unsettled. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  article  on 
the  strike  question  as  viewed  from  the  legal  standpoint. 

Compulsory  Arbitration. — This  comprises  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  compulsory  arbitration  together  with  the  views  of  various 
writers  on  the  subject. 

Counties  of  Maryland. — This  is  a  revision  of  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  contained  in  the  report  for  1893,  and  contains  information 
for  each  county  regarding  location,  population,  tax  rate,  assessed 
values,  size  of  farmn,  nature  of  soil,  value  of  farm  land,  farm  products, 
timber,  water,  roads,  industries,  wages,  labor,  transiK)rtation,  advau 
tages,  improvements  needed,  etc. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor '  and 
Industries  of  New  Jersey.  For  the  year  ending  October  31,  1806. 
Gharles  H.  Sinimerman,  Ohief.    xii,  610  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  The  oyster  industry,  45 
pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  63  pages;  laws  and  decisions  of 
New  Jersey  courts  affecting  the  interests  of  wage  earners,  32  pages; 
cooperative  building  and  loan  associations,  468  pages. 

The  Oyster  Industry. — This  inquiry  relates  solely  to  the  com- 
mercial feature  of  the  oyster  industry  in  the  State.  The  statistics  pre- 
sented do  not  represent  the  whole  value  of  the  industry,  but  only  that 
part  which  is  involved  in  direct  production.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  more  important  figures  presented: 

Number  of  establiflhments  reporting 664 

Value  of  boats  and  outfit $460,977 

Acres  of  planting  grounds ^ 12, 287 

'Number  of  hands,  planting  and  marketing 3, 592 

Wages  paid,  planting  and  marketing $328, 197 

Total  receipts $1,384,516 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — This  investigation  was  conducted 
upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  has  been  i)ursued  by  the  Massachu- 
setts bureau  for  the  past  nine  years.  To  manufacturers  in  the  State, 
700  schedules  of  inquiry  were  mailed  and  distributed  by  agents  of  the 
bureau.  Of  these,  405  were  returned  by  the  manufacturers,  but  only 
309  were  sufficiently  complete  to  be  used  for  tabulation.  Forty -eight 
general  industries  are  represented  in  the  tables. 

The  following  tables  present  a  summary  of  the  information  returned 
for  each  of  the  13  industries  which  produced  goods  to  the  value  of 
$1,000,000  and  over,  and  for  the  others  collectively: 

CAPITAL  INVESTED,  MATERIAL  USED,  AND  GOODS  MADE  IN  VARIOUS  MANUFAC- 

TURING  INDUSTRIES,  1805. 


Industries. 


Bar  steel  and  iron ■ 

Rrick  and  terra  cotta 

Cotton  Koods .^ , 

Electric  dynamos  and  lamps.. 

Foundry ,  iron 

Hats,  men's 

Knit  jeoods , 

Leather 

Machinery 

Rnbber  goods 

ShoeH I 

Silk  ^oods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  . . . 
Other 

Total 


Estab- 

Capital 
invested. 

Eatab- 

Stock  or 

Estab- 

lish- 

liHh- 

material 

lish- 

ments. 

ments. 

used. 

ments. 

4 

$3, 402, 378 

4 

$1, 535, 206 

4 

12 

2,  058.  540 

0 

487,  550 

12 

2 

575,000 

2 

2, 456,  501 

2 

2 

082, 516 

2 

551,446 

2 

10 

1,000,853 

8 

1, 048, 122 

0 

16 

604,  470 

14 

802. 752 

15 

4 

1, 220,  000 

3 

411, 000 

3 

7 

050, 000 

7 

004,716 

7 

18 

1,  802,  630 

10 

383,  702 

16 

4 

1,000,651 

3 

431,204 

3 

12 

303,  546 

12 

522,044 

12 

56 

0,  330,  444 

50 

7,781,515 

50 

13 

4, 246,  373 

14 

8, 088,  486 

13 

113 

8. 8:i6,  800 

115 

5, 021, 104 

113 

273 

1 

37, 664, 201 

262 

26, 327, 427 

261 

Goods  made 

or  work 

done. 


$2,  707, 035 
1,  302, 222 
2, 760, 010 
1. 101. 1)10 
1,  627.  502 
1.608,524 
1,  805,  084 
1,617.135 
1,  268.  Oil 
1,362.083 
1, 609.  865 

14.  752.  857 
6,  166.  845 
0, 177.44:i 


40, 130,  325 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  \7AGE3  PAID.  AND  DAYS  IX  OPERATION  IN  VARIOrS 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1893. 

[OflScens,  clerks,  aud  salaried  persons  are  Dot  included  in  the  rctuma  shown  iu  this  table.] 


Industries. 


E»iab- 

lish- 

nients. 


Aggre- 

«"**    lE«tab 
average,    ,.  j^. 

em- 
ployed. 


Amount 
paid  in 
wages 


I   Aver-  I    ATers«e 
liflh-    i  flays  in  of  busiBea 


duringthe  :  uients.  .  opera-  :   doncfpei 


year. 


Bar  Htecl  and  iron 

IJrirk  aud  terra  cotta 1 . . . 

Cotton  goods 

Electric  dynamos  and  lamps 

Foundry,  Iron 

Hats,  men's 

Knit  goods 

Leather 

Machinery 

Rubber  goods 

ShoeH 

Silk  goods 

Wooleu  and  worsted  goods. . 
Other  

Total 


.4 

12 

2 

2 

10 

17 

4 

8 

19 
5 

n 

61 

15 

128 


1,516 
1,517 

579 
1,081 

821 
1,320 
1, 625 

592 

938 
1,049 
1.350 
12, 105 
4,461 
8.637 


4 

9 

2 

2 

ID 

15 

3 

8 

18 

4 

15 

60 

14 

110 


304     37.591 


$781, 828 

588.397 

222,258 

454. 435 

459,  662 

547, 575 

428. 9oO 

327,  314 

481,487 

370,  985 

585.  889 

4, 672.  355 

1,310,775 

3, 065,  002 


4 

12 

2 

2 

10 

15 

4 

8 

17 

5 

13 

01 

15 

125 


tion. 


228.50 
246.25 
275.  T7 
299.00 
243.50 
229.70 
270.08 
302.  12 
297.09 
237.62 
229.83 


ceotu 


57.  a 
T?.3 
».S 
81.61 
64. 8i 
7».4S 
SO.  31 
88.  S 
67.31 
54.73 
7».3C 


280  I  14,305.972 


293  .  257.07 


71.01 


As  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  returned  schedules  were  not 
all  complete,  the  number  of  establishments  in  the  different  columns 
varies,  and,  therefore,  makes  a  fair  comparison  of  the  items  with  one 
another  impossible.  Of  the  establishments  reporting  on  this  point,  192 
were  owned  by  private  iirms  and  106  by  corporations.  There  were  430 
partners  and  1,043  shareholders.  The  total  capital  invested  by  273 
establishments  was  $37,004,201,  of  which  824,770,372,  or  65.77  per  cent^ 
was  owned  by  corporations  and  $12,893,829,  or  34.23  per  cfent,  b}'  pri- 
vate firms.  The  value  of  stock  or  material  used  in  202  establishments 
was  $20,327,427,  and  the  value  of  goods  made  or  work  done  in  261 
establishments  was  $49,130,325.  In  280  establishments  reporting  as  to 
employees'  earnings,  $14,305,972  were  paid  in  wages  during  the  jear. 
There  were  37,591  persons  employed  in  304  establishments.  Iu  293 
establishments  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  was  257.07 
and  the  average  percentage  of  business  done  71.00. 

Cooperative  Building  and  Loan  Associations. — At  the  close 
of  the  year,  October  31,  1890,  there  were  322  cooperative  building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  State,  throwing  out  the  lapsed  associations  aud 
adding  the  incorporations  not  a  year  in  operation.  Of  these  304  were 
local  associations,  10  were  State,  and  8  were  national.  The  tabulations 
give  data  for  316  associations,  viz,  302  local,  9  State,  and  5  national. 
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The  following  statement  contains  a  summary  of  tlie  more  important 
data  presented  for  each  class  of  associations : 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  1896. 


Items. 


Associations 

Free  shares 

Pledged  shares 

Shares  issued  during  yexir 

Shares  canceled  during  year , 

Shareholders 

Shareholders  who  are  borrowers 

Houses  acquired  by  borrowers  during 
3'ear 

Assets : 

Loans.  .J 

Cn.sh  on  hand 

Ail  other 

Total 

Liabilities: 

IJills  payable 

Undelivered  loans 

Shareholders'  overpayments    (dues, 

interest,  premiums) 

Not  assets 

All  other 

Total 

Total  receipts  for  year 

Total  disbursements  for  year 


Associations. 

Local. 

State. 

National. 

Total. 

302 
392, 579A 
194, 458| 
J  31, 9334 
103.  806A 
87,994 
25, 336 

1,922 

0 

136, 189 
18,  517^ 
90,110 
26,448^ 
22,601 
1,053 

• 

321 

5 

7,912 

831 

5,062 

1,911 

980 

103 

8 

316 
536,  680} 
213,  806| 
227, 105* 
132, 166 
111,  575 
26,  492 

2,251 

$38,171,895.27 
1, 137. 679. :« 
1,658,049.50 

$1, 620, 999. 86 
41,000.29 
85,  712. 40 

$600, 779. 04 
311.  028. 17 
32, 451. 38 

$40,  393, 674. 17 
l,209,:i07.79 
1, 776, 213. 28 

40, 967,  624. 10 

1, 747,  712.  55 

063, 858. 59 

43,  379, 195. 24 

646.273.78 
257,  602. 10 

322, 545.  80 

39,128,063.34 

613, 139. 08 

160, 678.  88 
37, 730. 30 

68.  368. 17 

1,  298,  732. 07 

182, 203. 13 

21,  302. 57 
7, 716. 50 

6,  042. 67 

028, 420.  27 

376.  58 

828, 255. 23 
303,  048.  90 

396,  OM.  64 

41,055,215.68 

795,718.79 

40,  967. 624. 10 

1,747,712.55 

603,  858.  59 

43,  379, 105.  24 

16,  .•$84,189.52 
16, 265,  886.  63 

1,060,950.8a 
1, 060, 553. 32 

462,  6.-il.  22 
449, 091. 62 

17,913,791.63 
17.  775,  531. 57 

The  report  shows  that  in  all  the  associations  in  the  State  there  were 
750, 187J  shares  in  force.  These  were  held  by  111,575  shareholders,  of 
whom  20,492  were  borrowers.  Of  the  total  number  of  shares,  1,8S5J 
are  full  paid,  or  other  than  installment  shares.  The  total  gross  resources 
of  all  the  associations  amounted  to  $13,379,195.24. 

The  following  statement  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  principal 
data  tabulated  in  detail  for  the  years  1890  to  1890,  inclusive,  and  shows 
the  aggregate  condition  of  the  associations  for  their  respective  liscal 
years.    The  data  include  outside  business  of  the  national  associations. 

SUMMAPwY  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  1890  TO  1896. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1H92 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Associations. 


Total 
number. 


257 
275 
290 
297 
306 
317 
322 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


254 
271 
290 
297 
306 
301 
316 


Shares  in 
force. 


437. 773 
518, 777 
571, 665 
634, 163 
689. 398 
693. 810 
750, 487 


Sharehold- 
ers. 


71,726 
78, 725 
87, 762 
93, 889 
08. 167 
101,  619 
111, 675 


Borrowers. 


18,864 
19. 255 
21.752 
22,910 
24, 670 
25.  598 
26, 492 


Net  assets. 


$22, 043, 892 
25.  606,  373 
29,  988. 767 
33,  8;{0, 487 
37. 339.  002 
38, 882, 110 
41,055,210 


This  comparison  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  associa- 
tions and  of  their  business  operations  in  the  aggregate.  In  no  case  was 
there  a  falling  off  from  one  year  to  another,  either  in  the  number  ef 
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associations  or  in  any  of  the  items  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  While 
the  number  of  associations  increased  from  257  to  322  daring  the  period, 
the  net  assets  of  those  reporting  nearly  doubled  during  the  same  time. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  For  the  year  1896.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Comniissioner.  vii, 
254  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Agricaltural  sta- 
tistics, 50  pages;  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  56  pages;  miscellaneous  and 
tobacco  factories,  41  pages;  trades,  62  pages;  organized  labor,  13 
pages;  railroad  statistics,  8  pages;  newspapers,  13  pages;  bureaus  of 
labor,  10  pages. 

Agbicultural   Statistics. — The  information  presented  in  (his 
chapter  was  obtained  by  means  of  schedules  of  inquiry  sent  to  farmers 
throughout  the  State.    Answers  were  obtained  from  355  representative 
farmers  of  the  96  counties  in  the  State.    These  replies  showed  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  farm  land  in  60  counties,  and  in  84  counties  there  was  a 
tendency  to  have  smaller  farms.    An  improved  mode  of  living  was 
reported  in  71  counties.    Cost  of  living  increased  in  8  counties,  decreased 
in  (Siy  counties,  and  in  the  remaining  23  counties  no  change  was  reported. 
In  only  29  of  the  96  counties  was  a  decrease  in  wages  reported.    In 
68  counties  labor  was  reported  abundant,  in  28  counties  scarce,  and 
in  67  counties  laborers  could   find  employment  all  the  year  round. 
In  18  counties  an  improved  financial  condition  was  reported.     The 
average  price  paid  per  mouth  for  farm  labor  was  $8.50  for  men,  $o  for 
women,  and  $3  for  children,  and  laborers  received  in  addition  rations 
and  homes  valued  at  $6.70  per  mouth. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills.— Reports  were  obtained  from  189 
mills,  situated  in  42  counties.  Of  these,  158  were  cotton  mills,  II  were 
woolen  mills,  and  20  were  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  knit  goods, 
rope,  nets,  and  twine.  They  had  a  total  of  888,792  spindles  and  20,742 
looms,  operated  by  36,600  horse  power.  The  estimated  number  of 
employees  was  23,435,  of  whom  6,822  were  men,  10,567  were  women,  and 
6,046  were  children.  Of  the  latter,  3,379  were  under  14  years  of  age. 
Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  adults  and  66.5  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  length  of  a  day's  work  was  from  10  to  12 
hours.  The  average  daily  wages  were  as  follows:  Machinists,  $1.08i; 
engineers,  $1.46;  firemen,  $0.86;  skilled  men  (not  including  superin- 
tendents and  overseers),  $0.99;  unskilled  men,  $0.67;  skilled  women, 
$0.66;  unskilled  women,  $0.47^;  children,  $0.31. 

Miscellaneous  and  Tobacco  Factories. — Under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  factories,  reports  are  presented  from  64  establishments 
representing  38  industries.  Of  these,  nearly  60  per  cent  worked  full 
time  during  the  year.    In  80  per  cent  of  the  factories  10  hours  consti- 
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tated  a  day's  work.  A  decreased  cost  of  living  was  reported  by  78  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturers.  One  employer  reported  an  increase,  and 
the  others  no  change.  Sixty- four  per  cent  rex)orted  no  change  in  wages, 
24  per  cent  a  decrease,  and  12  per  cent  an  increase. 

Eeports  regarding  the  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  were  received 
from  45  establishments.  Only  8  factories  made  full  time  during  the 
year.  Of  the  others,  11  worked  less  than  150  days,  13  worked  from 
150  to  200  days,  and  8  worked  more  than  200  days,  but  not  full  time. 
Five  did  not  answer  this  inquiry.  The  length  of  the  working  day 
varied  from  8  to  13  hours.  Eighteen  factories  reported  an  improvement 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  employees. 

Trades.— Schedules  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  persons  engaged  in 
skilled  trades  throughout  the  State.  Responses  were  received  from 
201  persons,  representing  53  occupations.  Over  one-half  the  number 
were  carpenters,  bricklaj-ers,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  cabinetmakers, 
tanners,  and  painters.  Of  the  total  number  responding,  77.5  per  cent 
received  their  wages  in  cash  and  22.5  per  cent  in  trade  and  cash; 
7.2  per  cent  reported  an  increase  in  wages,  45  per  cent  a  decrease, 
and  47.8  per  cent  reported  no  change;  48.1  per  cent  worked  full  time 
during  the  year;  72.3  per  cent  worked  10  hours  per  day,  3.7  per  cent 
less  than  10  hours,  and  24  per  cent  worked  over  10  hours  per  day;  as  to 
cost  of  living,  7.7  per  cent  reported  an  increase,  64.1  per  cent  a  decrease, 
and  28.2  per  cent  reported  no  change;  24.5  per  cent  reported  an  im- 
provement in  their  financial  condition. 

Organized  Labor. — Organization  among  the  working  people  in 
North  Carolina  has  not  made  much  progress.  Only  12  local  branches, 
representing  7  trade  unions,  are  reported  by  the  bureau.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  membership  of  these  organizations  and  the 
average  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  the  members : 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF 

MEMBERS. 


Organization. 

Local 
branch- 
es. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Wages. 

Daily 

hours  of 

labor. 

Per  month. 

Per  week. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

Typographical  Union 

5 
2 

213 
89 
36 
32 
32 
9 
8 

$90  to  $115 

(ft) 
76 

(b) 

(b) 
54 
36 

$22. 50  to  $27. 50 
12. 00  to   15.00 

(b) 

15.00 
7.50 

12.00 
{b) 

a8tol4 
9 

Oraer  of  Railway  Conductors 

10 

International  Aasociation  of  Machinists 

Brotherhood  of  Caroenters 

10 
10 

Bookbinders*  Union 

9 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen 

lb) 

Total 

12 

419 

a  Two  branches  report  no  limit. 


b  Not  reported. 


Two  of  the  organizations  made  provision  for  sick  benefits,  and  all 
but  two  for  death  benefits.  ISTo  strikes  were  reported  in  any  of  the 
unions.  One  local  branch  reported  a  wage  increase  during  the  year, 
but  all  others  reported  no  change.  In  the  case  of  nine  local  branches 
the  organizations  were  regarded  favorably  by  the  corporations,  in  one 
1453— No.  13 7 
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unfavorably,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  others  this  inquiry  was  not 
answered. 

Kailboad  Statistics. — The  number,  occnpation,  and  average  wages 
of  employees  are  shown  for  each  railroad  in  the  Stat4^.  The  namber  of 
railroad  employees  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  9,417.  The  total  mile- 
ago  was  3,701,  or  an  increase  of  85  miles  over  the  preceding  year. 

Bureaus  of  Labor. — This  chapter  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  the  bureaus  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  of  many  of  the  for- 
eign bureaus  of  statistics  and  labor,  together  with  the  names  and  titles 
of  their  chief  officers. 

TEIs^NESSEE. 

Sixth  Antmal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor ^  Statistics^  and  Mines  to  the 
Oovernor  and  Fiftieth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  18%. 
A.  H.  Wood,  Commissioner.    318  pp. 

The  contents  of  this  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Statistics  of 
mines  and  mine  inspection,  231  pages;  the  phosphate  industry,  16 
pnges:  the  marble  industry,  2G  pages;  the  petroleum  field  of  Tennes- 
see, 6  pages;  mine  wages  and  regulations,  15  pages;  labor  conditions, 
15  pages;  chronology  of  labor  bureaus,  8  pages. 

Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mink  Inspection. — The  report  treats 
mainly  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  it  being  impossible  for  the 
bureau  to  collect  statistics  of  manufactures.  The  amount  and  valae 
of  mine  products  are  shown,  and  in  some  instances  comparative  figures 
are  presented  for  Tennessee  and  other. States,  and  for  present  and 
past  periods.  The  statistics  relate  to  the  production  of  coal,  coke,  iron 
ore,  pig  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper,  and  to  casualties  in  coal  mines. 
A  (loscri])tion  of  the  location  and  general  condition  of  the  coal  mines 
in  the  State  is  also  given. 

During  the  year  1896,  58  coal  mines  were  reported  in  operation.  A 
total  of  2,GG3,714  tons  of  coal  were  mined,  showing  an  increase  of  343,094 
tons  over  1895.  The  coal  mines  gave  employment  to  an  average  of 
5,858  persons  during  an  average  of  202  days  in  the  year.  The  coke  pro- 
duction amounted  to  332,746  tons.  The  other  mine  products  reported  for 
the  year  were  577,403  tons  of  iron  ore  and  109,987  tons  of  copper  ore- 
Lead  and  zinc  were  also  mined,  but  the  quantity  was  not  reported. 
The  pig-iron  production  in  1896  was  246,998  tons,  a  decline  of  1,131 
tons  over  the  preceding  year.  Twenty-seven  fatal  accidents,  or  one  to 
every  244  employees,  were  reported. 

The  Phosphate  Industry. — The  development  of  this  industry  in 
the  State  began  but  a  little  over  three  years  ago.  A  description  is  given 
of  the  location  of  the  phosphate  deposits,  their  chemical  composition, 
and  a  history  of  their  development.  During  the  -year  49,047  tons  of 
phosphate  were  produced. 

The  Mabble  Industry. — Tennessee  ranks  third  among  the  States 
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of  the  Union  in  the  value  of  marble  produced,  Georgia  being  second 
and  Vermont  first.  The  report  contains  a  history  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  marble  industry,  a  description  of  the  different 
varieties  found,  and  an  account  of  the  production  by  counties.  During 
1890,  210,635  cubic.feet  of  marble  werQ  produced  in  the  State. 

The  Petroleum  Field  op  Tennessee. — The  drilling  of  oil  wells 
in  the  State  has  thus  far  been  largely  experimental.  Oil  was  discov- 
ered* in  considerable  quantities  in  1894.  Of  47  wells  that  have  been 
started,  32  have  been  completed,  and  of  these  only  6  can  be  considered 
producers.  Experiments  continue  to  be  made,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  product  will  become,  at  no  distant  date,  an  important  factor  in  the 
commerce  of  the  State. 

Mine  Wages  and  Regulations. — Under  this  head  are  given  figures 
showing  the  prices  paid  for  mining  at  each  of  the  coal  mines  in  the 
State,  the  thickness  of  the  scam  worked,  and  the  nature  of  the  toj),' 
together  with  the  prices  of  mine  supplies.  Specimens  of  rules  govern- 
ing work  and  wage  payments  adopted  by  some  of  the  leading  mining 
companies  are  also  given. 

Labor  Gqnditions. — The  principal  features  of  this  chapter  are 
statistics  of  wages  paid  to  men  employed  in  the  trades  in  Nashville 
and  Memphis,  a  review  of  the  general  industrialPfconditions  in  the  State, 
a  description  of  some  of  the  leading  labor  organizations,  and  labor  dis- 
putes during  the  year.  During  the  past  two  years  only  three  strikes 
were  recorded,  namely,  the  journeymen  plumbers  in  December,  1895, 
building  laborers  in  July,  1896,  and  saddle  and  harness  makers  in  the 
fall  of  1896. 


TEHTH  REPORT  OH  THE  AirHUAL  STATISTICS  OF  MABTrFACTUBES 

IH  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Anmial  Statistics  of  Manufactures^  1895.  Tenth  Report,  xsxiii, 
293  pp.  (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Chief.) 

The  statistics  presented  in  this  report  are  grouped  as  follows:  Intro- 
duction, 21  pages;  statisticsof  manufactures,  121  pages;  selected  indus- 
try presentations,  43  pages;  analysis,  83  pages;  indastrial  chroDology, 
1895,  43  pages. 

The  information  contained  in  this  work  does  not  represent  all  the 
industrial  establishments  in  the  State.  It  is  computed  from  returns 
made  by  3,629  identical  establishments,  comprising  70  indastries,  for 
the  two  years  1894  and  1895.  The  purpose  of  the  presentation  is  to 
indicate  the  trend  of  business  from  year  to  year,  and  not  to  give  a 
census  of  manufacturing  industries. 

The  3,629  establishments  considered  were  conducted  by  2,758  private 
firms  and  835  corporations  in  1894.  In  1895  the  same  establishments 
were  conducted  by  2,738  firms  and  855  corporations.  This  shows  a 
decrease  of  0.73  per  cent  in  the  number  of  private  firms  and  an  increase 
of  2.40  per  cent  in  the  number  of  corporations.  As  some  of  the  firms 
and  corporations  conducted  more  than  one  ^establishment,  the  number 
of  establishments  is  greater  than  the  total  number  of  fii-ms  and  corpo- 
rations. 

The  returns  showing  the  number  of  partners  of  firms  and  stock- 
holders of  corporations  still  further  illustrate  the  tendency  toward  the 
change  from  private  to  corporation  ownership.  The  number  of  part- 
ners in  private  firms  decreased  from  4,420  in  1894  to  4,358  in  1895, 
while  the  number  of  stockholders  of  cori>orations  increased  from  38,712 
in  1894  to  40,096  in  1895.  The  average  number  of  partners  to  a  firm 
was  1.60  in  1894  and  1.59  in  1895.  The  average  number  of  stockholders 
to  a  corporation  was  46.36  in  1894  and  46.90  iu  1895.  Of  the  partners, 
95.53  per  cent  were  males,  2.43  "per  cent  were  females,  and  2.04  per 
cent  were  estates,  etc.,  in  1895,  and  of  the  stockholders,  54.70  per  cent 
were  males,  33.79  per  cent  were  females,  and  11.51  per  cent  were  banks, 
trustees,  etc. 

In  the  following  table  the  items  of  invested  capital,  wages,  and  value 
of  stock  used  and  goods  made  are  compared  for  the  years  1804  and 
1895.  The  9  leading  industries  are  given  in  detail,  the  67  others  being 
grouped  under  other  industries. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  76  INDUSTRIES,  1894  AND  1895. 


Indastries. 


Boots  and  ahoes 

CariM*tinfr8 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

SdiR'liinea  and  machinery. 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Papier  and  paper  goods 

Wotilen  goods 

"WorsU'O  cootls 

Other  industries 

Total 


Estab 

lish- 

ments. 


644 

11 

157 

119 

292 

378 

97 

110 

21 

2,000 


Capital  invested. 


1894. 


3,629 


$23, 759, 720 
7,  268,  249 

121,  257, 425 
7,618,495 
28, 298.  638 
16, 716,  854 
25,  404, 250 
22,  435,  934 
14,411,761 

134,  348,  623 


1895 


401,  519, 949 


$22. 260, 312 
5,998,958 

115, 236,  307 
8, 254, 401 
24, 70U,  083 
16, 173,  763 
23,  734.  206 
22, 593,  849 
14, 957, 015 

121, 966,  280 


375, 875, 174 


Wages  paid. 

Per 

Per 

cent  of 
in- 

1894. 

1895. 

cent of 
in- 

crease. 

crease. 

a  6.81 

$17,477,665 

$17,436,667 

aO.23 

al7.46 

1, 329, 350 

1, 696, 331 

27.61 

a  4.97 

.   22,728,892 

25, 505, 781 

12.22 

8.35 

2,  518,  537 

2,  874,  938 

14.15 

al2.72 

6,787,905 

8, 165,  228 

20.29 

a  3.25 

5, 057. 851 

6, 843,  475 

15.53 

a  6.57 

4, 036, 013 

4, 275,  733 

5.94 

.70 

4,641,991 

5, 662,  309 

21.98 

3.78 

2, 779, 095 

4, 122, 161 

48.33 

a  9.22 

37, 200,  561 

40, 901, 120 

9.95 

a  6.39 

104,  557, 860 

116,483,743 

11.41 

Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment«. 


Boots  and  shoes .,. . 

Carpetings '.. 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery 
Hetals  and  metallic  goodjs 
Paper  and  paper  goods . . . 

Woolen  goods 

Worst^a  goods 

Other  industries 

Total 


644 

11 
157 
119 
292 
278 

97 
110 

21 
2,000 


3,629 


Stock  used. 


1894. 


$42, 755, 762 

3,  621,  574 

43,  800, 152 

10, 237, 253 

7, 325,  980 

8, 005,  071 

14, 133,  042 

12, 306, 231 

8. 233,  757 

122. 190, 097 


272,614,919 


1895. 


$47, 888, 675 

4,314,005 

44, 575. 170 

13,  966,  S49 

9,019,819 

8,923.650 

13, 807,  787 

13, 659, 663 

11,843,688 

122,012,094 


290, Oil,  509 


Per 
cent of 

in- 
crease. 


12.01 
19.12 

1.76 
36.43 
23.12 
11.47 
a  2. 30 
11.00 
43.84 

a. 15 


Goods  made  and  work  done. 


1894. 


$72, 
6, 
78, 
14, 
19, 
16, 
22, 
21, 
12, 

204, 


755, 2:J7 
760,  705 
2:)3,  289 
491,  501 
858,806 
799,  742 
854,947 
219, 705 
760,163 
015,083 


1895. 


$76, 882, 
7, 169, 
86.689, 
19, 699, 
23,785, 
19,  247, 
22, 791, 
23, 630, 
18,  759, 

213, 142. 


713 
018 
082 
272 
409 
522 
452 
934 
463 
334 


Per 
cent  of 

in 
crease. 


5.67 
24.45 
10.81 
35.94 
19.77 
14.67 
a. 28 
11.36 
47.02 

4.47 


6.38 


468, 749, 178 


511, 797, 199  I      9. 18 


a  Decrease. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  reported  by  the  3,629  establishments 
was  $401,519,949  in  1894  and  $375,875,174  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  6.39 
per  cent  in  the  latter  year.  Of  the  9  leading  indastries  shown  in  the 
above  table,  3  had  an  increase  and  6  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
capital  invested.  The  greatest,  relative  increase  was  8.35  per  cent,  in 
the  leather  industry,  and  the  greatest  relative  decrease,  17.46  per  cent, 
in  the  carpet  industry.  Of  the  76  industries,  24  showed  an  increase 
and  52  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  capital  invet^ted. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  all  the  establishments  considered 
was  $101,557,860  in  1894  and  $116,483,743  in  1895,  an  increase  of  11.41 
per  cent.  Only  1  of  the  9  leading  industries  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
relative  amount  of  wages  paid,  namely,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
0.23  per  cent.  The  greatest  relative  increase  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  was  48.33  per  cent,  in  the  worsted-goods  industry.  The  results 
for  all  industries  show  that  in  62  there  was  an  increase,  and  in  14  a 
decrease,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

The  term  "stock  used"  means  all  materials  used  or  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods,  whether  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
fabric  or  consumed  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  total  cost  of 
stock  used  in  all  the  establishments  was  $272,614,919  in  1894  and 
$290,011,509  in  1895,  an  iucrease  of  6.38  per  cent.    The  cost  of  stock 
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used  in  1895  shows  an  increase  in  all  but  one  of  the  9  leading  indus- 
tries, the  paper  and  paper-goods  industry  showing  a  decrease  of  2.30 
per  cent.  The  greatest  relative  increase,  43.84  per  cent,  was  found  in 
the  worsted-goods  industry.  Fifty-eight  of  the  76  industries  showed 
an  increase,  and  18  a  decrease,  in  the  cost  of  stock  used. 

The  aggregate  valne  of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  the  3,029  estab- 
lishments was  $468,749,178  in  1894  and  $511,797,199  in  1895,  an  increase 
of  9.18  per  cent.  Thei*e  was  an  increase  in  all  but  one  of  the  9  leading 
indastiies  in  1895,  a  relative  decrease  of  0.28  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
goods  made  being  reported  in  the  paper  and  i)aper-goods  industry. 
The  greatest  relative  inciease  was  47.02  per  cent  in  the  worsted-goods 
industry.  Fifty-eight  of  the  76  industries  showed  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  goods  made  in  1895  oyer  the  preceding  year. 

Comparative  statistics  of  the  number  of  employees  and  their  average 
yearly  earnings  are  presented  in  the  three  tables  which  follow.  OflQcers, 
clerks,  and  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included  in  the  tabulations. 

AVEllAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  7C  INDUSTRIES,  1894 

AND  1895. 


Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Average  number  af  em-  |    Average  yearly  earn- 
ployees.  |  iiigs- 


1894. 


Boots  and  shoes 

CariH'liiigs 

Col  ton  «;ood8 

l^eather 

Miicliint'8  and  machinery.. 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Wooh'ii  goodi* 

Worwted  goods 

Other  ind  ustries 


544 

11 

157 

110 

292 

278 

97 

110 

21 

2,000 


34,  749 

3,744 
72,  093 

5,317 
12,  916 
10, 124 

9,91« 
13,659 

8,889 
82,029 


Total 3.629  |  253,436 


Percent 

1895. 

of  in-       1894. 
crease. 

1S95. 

35,741 

1 
2.85   $502.97 

fl87.86 

4,583 

22.41     355.06 

370. 14 

77,  341 

7.28 

315.  27 

S'J9.  78 

6,003 

12.90 

473.68 

478.92 

15,  277 

18.28 

525.  54 

534.48 

11.343 

12.  U4 

499.59 

515. 16 

10, 470 

5.59 

407. 02 

40U.38 

15, 176 

11.11 

339.85 

373.  11 

11,548 

29.91 

312.64 

356.96 

88,815 

8.27 

453.50 

460.52 

276. 297 

9.02 

412.56 

421. 59 

Perceat 
of  in- 
crease. 


a  3. 00 
4.25 
4.60 
l-U 
1.70 
3.12 
0.33 

a79 

14.18 
1.55 


2.» 


a  Decrease. 

The  3,629  estahlishments  considered  gave  employment,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  an  average  of  253,436  persons  in  1894  and  276,297  persons  in 
1895,  an  increase  of  9.02  per  cent.  All  of  the  leading  industries  show 
an  increase  in  the  nnmher  of  persons  emj^loyed.  The  greatest  relative* 
increase  was  29.91  per  cent  in  the  worsted  goods,  and  the  least,  2.85 
per  cent,  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  industry.  Of  the  76  industries,  46  show 
an  increase,  12  a  decrease,  and  18  no  change  in  the  average  numher  of 
employees. 

The  returns  also  show  an  increase  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  of 
employees  of  all  establishments,  taken  in  the  aggregate.  In  1894  the 
average  per  employee  was  $412.56  and  in  1895  it  was  $421.59,  or  an 
iucrease  of  2.19  per  cent.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  showed  a  decrease 
of  3  per  cent  in  the  average  earnings.  The  other  eight  leading  indus- 
tries reported  an  increase.  The  greatest  relative  increase  was  14.18  per 
cent  in  the  worsted  goods  industry.    Of  the  76  industries  considered, 
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54  report  an  increase  and  22  a  decrease  in  tlie  average  yearly  earnings 
of  employees. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  76  industries  the  percentage 
of  males  and  females  of  the  whole  number  employed  at  each  specified 
weekly  rate  of  wages: 

PER  CEXT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OF  THE  WHOLE  inTMBEPw  EMPLOYED  AT 
SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  76  INDUSTKIES,  1894  AND  1805. 


Weekly  wages. 


Under  $5 - 

$5  or  uiirler  $6 . . . 
$6  or  under  $7.. 
$7  or  under  $8.. 
$8  or  under  $9.. 
$9  or  undf-r  $10. 
$10  nr  under  $12 
912  or  under  $15 
$15  or  under  $20 
$20  or  over , 

Total.... 


1894. 


Male8. 


37.03 
35.46 
48.24 
58.36 
66.07 
81.69 
87.53 
93.70 
96.89 
98.88 


65.05 


FcnialeM. 


1895. 


Males. 


Females. 


62.97 

64.54 

51.76 

41.64 

33.  93 

18.31 

12.47 

6.30 

3.11 

1.12 


39.25 
36.86 
47.45 
58.14 
6G.  14 
80.33 
86.77 
9.-].  41 
97.13 
99.01 


60.75 
63.14 
52.55 
41.86 

19.67 

13.23 

6.59 

2.87 

.99 


34.95 


65.88 


•J4. 12 


The  statement  shows  that  in  both  years  females  were  paid  lower 
wages  than  males.  Comparing  the  figures  for  the  two  years,  it  is  found 
that  the  proportion  of  females  increased  in  the  following  five  Avnge 
groups,  namely,  "$6  or  under  $7,"  "$7  or  under  88,"  ^'$9  or  under 
$10,"  "  $10  or  under  $12,"  and  '^  $12  or  under  $15." 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  7G  industries  the  proportion 
of  the  males,  females,  and  employees  of  both  sexes,  respectively,  in 
each  wage  group,  the  total  number  of  males,  females,  and  employees 
of  both  sexes  being  each  represented  as  100  per  cent: 


PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  MALES  AND   FEMALES  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES 

IN  76  INDUSTRIES,  1894  AND  1895. 


Weekly  wages. 


rDcler$5 

$5 or  iinf1er$6... 
$6 or  iiiHlfr$7... 
$7 or  under  $8... 
$6 or  uuiler$9... 
$9  or  under  $10.. 
$10  or  under  $12. 
$12  or  under  $15. 
$15  or  under  $20. 
$20  or  over 

Total 


1894. 

1895. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

8.98 

28.43 

15. 78 

8.70 

25.99 

5.98 

20.24 

10.96 

5.85 

19.35 

9.16 

18.30 

12.35 

8.85 

18.94 

9.87 

13.10 

11.00 

9.75 

13.55 

8.80 

8.41 

8.67 

9.38 

9.28 

12.18 

5.08 

9.70 

12.40 

5. 8(; 

14.04 

3.72 

10.43 

14.16 

4.17 

15.01 

L95 

10.84 

15.68 

2.14 

XL  37 

.68 

7.63 

11.30 

.64 

4.01 

.09 

2.64 

3.93 

.08 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.  00 

Total. 


14.60 

10.46 

12. 29 

11.05 

9.:t5 

10.  17 

10.75 

11.00 

7.66 

2.  61 


100.00 
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The  following  table  represents  the  average  proportion  of  business 
done  by  the  establishments  represented  in  the  76  industries.  The 
greatest  capacity  or  maxiuinm  prodnction  is  considered  as  100  per 
cent,  and  the  figures  given  indicate  the  average  proportion  of  business 
done  on  this  basis. 

PER  CENT  OP  BUSINESS  DONE  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  IN   OPKKATION   IK   76  INDUS- 
TRIES, 18M  AND  1806. 


Indastries. 


Boot«  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery. . 
Metats  and  metallio  goods 
Paper  mid  paper  goods  — 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  indnstries 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


644 

11 
157 
110 
292 
278 

97 
110 

21 
8,000 


3,629 


Per  cent  of  bnsicess 
done  of  maximum 
capacity  of  estab- 
lisiimentii. 


1894. 


00.48 
61.65 
80.12 
64.47 
63.49 
66.04 
74.18 
66.4.'S 
73.  33 
67.60 


1895. 
60.26 

71.  ae 

88.33 
65.38 
58.91 
61.16 
77.22 
83.32 
88.57 
69.85 


A^Terage  days  ia 
operation. 


69.67 


62. 73 


18d4. 

282.98 
259.15 
272.  74 
292.92 
280.02 
266.  11 
276.  31 
2e5.  19 
270.22 
278.59 


1895. 


276.01 


2«»  13 
290.33 

296.93 
294.28 
297.95 
280.98 
290.61 
291.14 
306.34 
288.19 


291.43 


The  average  proportion  of  business  done  by  the  3,629  establishments 
was  59.67  in  1894  and  62.73  in  1895,  an  increase  of  3.06,  or  6.13  per  cent 
"No  industry  produced  to  its  full  capacity,  the  nearest  approach  being 
88.57,  in  the  worsted-goods  industry. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  was  276.01  during  1894 
and  291.42  during  1895,  an  increase  of  15.41  days,  or  5.58  per  cent.  Of 
the  nine  leading  industries,  only  one,  that  of  boots  and  shoes,  exhibit€d 
a  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation.  Of  the  76 
industries,  66  show  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  days  in  oper- 
ation, 19  show  a  decrease,  and  in  one  case  the  number  of  days  was  the 
same  for  both  years. 

The  next  table  presents  the  actual  industry  product  per  $1,000  of 
capital  invested  in  each  of  the  nine  leading  industries,  the  average 
product  per  employee,  the  percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 
and  the  percentage  devoted  to  other  expenses.  By  industry  product 
is  meant  the  actual  result  of  the  productive  force  in  the  industry;  that 
is,  the  added  value  created  above  the  value  of  stock  and  materials 
consumed. 
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INDUSTRY  PRODUCT,  WAGES,. ETC.,  IN  9  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES,  1895. 

[By  indastry  product  is  xneaDt  the  actaal  result  of  the  productive  forces  in  the  industry ;  that  is,  the 
added  value  created  above  the  value  of  stock  and  materials  consumed.  The  values  presented  in  this 
table  under  the  designation  "Industry  product"  are  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  tot^l  value  of 
goods  made  and  worK  done  in  each  industry  the  value  of  stock  used,  the  difference  being  added 
value  or  actual  product  due  to  the  industry.  In  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  each  industry,  one 
part  of  this  Industry  product  is  paid  to  the  labor  force  in  the  form  of  wages,  this  being  labor's  share 


Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  term  minor  expense  is  relative.  Theexnenses,  paid  out  of 
this  balance,  are  in  themselves  considerable  iu  amounr,  and  are  only  to  be  classed  as  minor  in  com- 
parison with  the  generally  larger  amounts  expended  i'ur  materials  (stock)  and  wages.] 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpeti  n  gs 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

Machines  and  machin- 
ery  

Metals  and  metallic 
goods 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Wore  tea  goods ...     ... 


Industry 
product. 


$28, 994, 038 

2, 855, 013 

42,11.3,903 

5,732,323 

14, 765, 590 

10, 323, 872 
8, 983,  605 
9,  971,  271 
6,  915,  775 


Wages. 


$17, 436, 667 

1, 696, 331 

25,  505,  781 

2,874,938 

8,165,228 

5, 843, 475 
4, 275,  733 
5, 662,  309 
4, 122, 161 


Profit  and 
minor  ex- 
pense fund. 


$11, 557, 371 

1,158.682 

16, 608. 122 

2, 857, 385 

6, 600, 362 

4, 480, 397 
4, 707, 932 
4,308.962 
2,793,614 


Industry  product. 


Per  $1,000 
of  capital. 


$1, 302. 50 
475. 02 
365.46 
694.46 

597.80 

638. 31 
378. 51 
441.33 
462.38 


Average 
per  em- 
ployee. 


$811.23 
622.96 
544.52 
954.91 

966.52 

910. 15 
858.04 
657.04 
598.87 


Percentage  of  in- 
dustry product. 


Paid  in 
wages. 


60.14 
59.42 
60.56 
50.15 

55.30 

56.60 
47.59 
56.79 
59.61 


Devoted 
to  profit 
and  mi- 
nor ex- 
penses. 


39.86 
40.58 
39.44 
49.85 

44.70 

43.40 
52.41 
43.21 
40.39 


The  percentage  of  the  industry  product  devoted  to  wages  is  greatest 
(G0.56)  in  the  cotton-goods  industry,  and  least  in  tbat  of  paper  and 
paper  goods  (47.59). 

A  comparison  of  the  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  identical 
establishments  is  shown  in  the  following  statements: 

VALUE  OF  GOODS  MADE  AND  WORK  DONE  IN  789  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1886  TO  1895. 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Value  of 

goods  made 

and  work 

done. 


$226, 
240, 
246. 
256, 
266, 
271, 
283, 
260, 
230, 
254, 


135, 840 
053,  323 
448,  882 
203,  005 
471.202 
M9,  483 
$62,237 
285,327 
913. 149 
222,996 


Increase. 


Amount. 


$13,  917, 483 

6, 395, 559 

9, 754, 123 

10, 268. 197 

4. 878,  281 

12,  512, 754 

a  23, 576, 910 

a29,372, 178 

23, 309, 847 


Per  cent. 


6.15 

2.66 

3.96 

4.01 

1.83 

4.61 

a  8. 31 

all.  28 

10.09 


VALUE  OF  GOODS  MADE  AND  WORK  DONE  IN  3,109  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1891  TO  1895. 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
189:i 
1894 
1895 


Value  of 

goods  made 

a;nd  work 

done. 


$492. 467, 718 
525, 744, 008 
484, 590,  768 
435, 937, 044 
474,540,739 


Increase. 


Amount. 


$33. 276, 290 

a41,153,240 

a  48,  G5;i,  724 

38,  603, 695 


Percent. 


6.76 

a7.83 

a  10. 04 

8.86 


a  Decrease. 
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Travail  du  Dimanche:  f^iahlissemenis  Indusiriels  (won  compris  les  miMi^ 
minieres  et  carrieres).  Volume  II,  Bel^que.  Office  du  Travail,  Mm- 
istere  de  rindustrie  et  du  Travail.    1897.    xlii,  481  pp. 

In  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Department  a  notice  was  ^ven  of  the  com- 
prehensive investigation  undertaken  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor 
concerning  Sunday  work,  the  first  volume  of  the  report  of  which  was 
analyzed.  The  present  volume  is  a  continuation  of  this  report,  and,  like 
the  lirst,  relates  to  industrial  establishments  in  Belgium  exclusive  of 
mines  and  quarries.  The  information  presented  relates  to  the  same 
establishments  comprehended  in  the  first  volume,  but  is  given  either  in 
a  different  form  or  embraces  additional  points. 

The  bulk  of  the  report  (481  pages)  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  brief 
monographs,  each  relating  to  an  individual  establishment  and  showing 
the  character  of  the  industry  carried  on,  the  number  of  employees  ac- 
cording to  the  main  classes  of  occupations,  the  extent  and  cause  of 
Sunday  work,  and  whether  such  work  is  regular  or  irregular.  A  rf'\sume 
of  these  facts  is  given  for  the  xirincipal  industries,  and  generally  for  all 
the  industries.  The  following  four  i)oints  are  subjected  to  a  specific 
analysis:  Work  during  the  first  hours  of  Sunday  in  order  to  complete 
Saturday  night's  shift;  the  causes  for  Sunday  work;  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  on  Sunday,  and  the  number  of  days  during  the 
year  and  the  number  of  Mondays  that  workingmen  are  unemployed. 

Work  on  Sunday  morning  in  order  to  finish  the  shift  of  Saturday 
night  occurs  in  those  establishments  which  run  day  and  night,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel.  This  work  scarcely  belongs  to  Sunday  work  as  usually  consid- 
ered, since,  for  the  most  part,  w^ork  ceases  at  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  no  work  is  performed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
general  conclusion  reached  by  the  Belgian  bureau  is  that  this  labor  is 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  since  in  each  industry  there  are  establi^sh- 
ments  which,  though  running  night  and  day,  do  not  extend  the  work 
on  Saturday  night  into  Sunday  morning. 

The  causes  for  Sunday  work  Jire  different  according  to  whether  the 
work  relates  to  production,  maintenance  and  repair,  or  guarding  and 
transportation.  It  has  been  shown  in  Volume  I  of  this  report  that 
about  nine  tenths,  or  89.17  per  cent,  of  the  41,G79  workingmen  employed 
on  Sunday  are  engaged  in  productive  operations,  nearly  one- tenth,  9.75 
per  cent,  in  maintenance  and  repair,  and  but  the  small  prox>ortion  of 
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1.08  per  cent  in  gaardiug,  transportation*  and  shipmeut.  The  problem 
of  Sunday  work  is,  therefore,  chiefly  concerned  with  operations  of  pro- 
duction. The  most  important  cause  of  Sunday  work  in  this  branch  is 
the  technical  diflftculty  of  interrupting  certain  operations  of  production. 
This  cause  is  responsible  for  Sunday  work  in  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
establishments.  In  most  of  the  establishments,  however,  the  work  is 
so  organized  that  the  same  workingmen  are  employed  only  on  alternate 
Sundays.  A  great  many  establishments  employ  only  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  workingmen  on  Sundays  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  material 
being  used  or  manufactured.  Another  most  important  cause  of  Sunday 
work  in  production  is  the  necessity  for  completing  orders  within  a  limited 
space  of  time.  This  ca\ise  is  responsible  for  Sunday  work  in  two-thirds 
of  the  establishments  and  embraces  nine-tenths  of  the  employees  in 
establishments  working  only  occasional  Sundays. 

Tlie  reasons  for  Sunday  work  for  maintenance  and  repairs  and  for 
guarding  and  transportation  need  little  explanation.  For  the  first 
kind  of  work  the  reason  usually  assigned  is  thjit  the  work  can  not  be 
done  during  the  regular  operations  of  production. 

Of  the  1,459  establishments  investigated,  but  427  employed  women, 
and  of  these  80  per  cent  never  employed  women  on  Sunday.  In  the 
establishments  employing  women  on  Sunday,  such  work  was  for  the 
most  part  irregular  and  was  for  commercial  reasons.  Twenty-seven 
establishments  employed  women  every  Sunday,  and  20  others,  princi- 
pally metallurgical  and  textile  works,  employed  women  every  other 
Sunday  until  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Of  the  1,459  establishments,  78G  emi>loyed  labor  protected  by  the 
factory  laws,  that  is,  boys  and  girls  under  21  years  of  age;  and  of  these 
establishments  80  per  cent  never  employed  this  class  of  labor  on  Sun- 
day. In  the  establishments  prosecuting  Sunday  work  by  this  class  of 
labor,  work  was  chiefly  irregular;  there  were  but  22  establishments 
prosecuting  work  every  Sunday. 

In  all  but  29,  or  in  1,430  establishments,  information  was  obtained 
concerning  the  number  of  days  that  the  establishments  were  not  in 
operation.  It  was  found  that  123  establishments,  or  8.60  per  cent,  did 
not  shutdown  a  single  working  day;  232,  or  10.22  percent,  were  closed 
less  than  6  days;  030,  or  41.08  per  cent,  were  closed  from  C  to  9  days; 
434,  or  30.35  per  cent,  from  10  to  19  days;  and  11,  or  0.77  per  cent,  20 
or  more  days.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  more  than 
half  the  establishments  work  was  stopped  on  less  than  10  days  during 
the  year,  not  including  Sundays,  and  that  in  about  a  tenth  of  these  not 
a  day's  work  was  lost. 

As  regards  the  number  of  absences  on  the  part  of  workingmen  on 
Mondays,  it  was  found  that  of  the  1,423  establishments  reporting  on 
this  question,  981,  or  68.94  per  cent,  reported  no  absences;  211, or  14.83 
per  cent,  that  such  absences  rarely  occurred,  and  the  other  establish- 
ments that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  workingmen  were  absent  on 
that  day.    In  three-fourths  of  the  establishments  absences  on  Monday 
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occurred  to  bnt  aii  iusignificant  extent.  The  bureau  failed  to  discover 
any  relationship  between  the  proportion  of  absences  on  Monday  and 
the  intensity  of  Sunday  work. 

Statistique  d€8  Ordves  et  den  Recours  d,  la  Conciliation  et  a  FArbitragt 
Survenus  Pendant  VAnn^e  1896,  Office  du  Travail,  Mlnistere  du  Com- 
merce, de  rindustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^grapbes.     xiii,  358  pp. 

The  official  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  France,  as  reported  by 
the  labor  bareau,  dates  from  the  year  1890.  Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  o  gave 
a  resume  of  the  reports  for  the  years  1890  to  1895.  The  present  volame 
continues  this  record  and  relates  to  labor  disturbances  during  the  year 
189(i.  The  following  summary,  as  far  as  possible,  follows  the  plan  of 
former  notices.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  1896  with  those  of 
former  years,  therefore,  can  easily  be  made. 

In  1896  there  were  reported  a  total  of  476  strikes,  4  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  of  the  nature  of  lockouts,  being  collective  dismissals  of 
workingmen.  These  4-76  labor  disputes  affected  2,178  estiiblishments; 
49,851  workingmen  participated  as  strikers;  and  644,168  days  of  labor 
were  lost,  in  which  last  figure,  however,  are  included  170,262  days  lost 
by  12,952  persons  who  were  not  strikers  but  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment as  the  result  of  strikes. 

In  1895  there  were  but  405  strikes,  involving  1,298  establishments 
and  45,801  workingmen,  and  causing  a  loss  of  617,469  days  of  labor. 
While  the  year  1895  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  industrial  disturbances 
as  compared  with  1894,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1896  there  was  not  only 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  over  1895,  but  of  the  number  of 
e'stablishments  and  employees  afiTccted  as  well.  This  increase  is  stated 
to  be  wholly  due  to  strikes  occurring  in  the  textile  industries  in  the 
department  of  the  Xord.  This  department  alone  was  responsible  for 
165  strikes,  of  which  140  were  in  the  textile  industries.  Of  these  the 
two  cities  of  lioubaix  and  Tourcoing  were  responsible  for  100. 

The  number  of  days  lost  per  striker  was  13  in  1896  as  against  13| 
for  the  preceding  year.  In  234  of  the  476  strikes,  or  in  nearly  one-half 
of  the  cases,  the  strikers  were  organized  into  trade  unions. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  strikes,  success  was  achieved  by  the . 
strikers  in  117  strikes,  involving  11,579  persons;  partial  success  in  122 
strikes,  involving  17,057  persons;  and  a  failure  resulted  in  237  cases, 
involving  21,215  persons.  The  following  statement  shows  the  per  cent 
of  strikes  of  total  strikes  and  tbe  per  cent  of  strikers  of  total  strikers 
which  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed,  as  compared  with  simi- 
lar figures  for  1895.  From  it  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  ot 
strikes  resulting  in  a  compromise  and  the  proportion  of  strikers  involved 
were  distinctly  smaller  in  1896  than  in  1895.  A  greater  proportion  of 
strikes  were  failures  in  1896  than  in  1895,  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
persons  were  engaged  in  strikes  resulting  in  this  way.  A  slightly 
smaller  proportion  of  strikes  were  successful  in  1896,  but  a  larger 
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ion  of  strikers  participated  in  successful  strikes.     On  the  whole, 
cess  was  achieved  by  strikers  in  189G  than  in  1895. 


BESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1895  AND  1896. 


Results  of  strikes. 


partly. 


Strikes. 

1895. 

1896. 

24.69 
29.14 
46.17 

24.58 
25.63 
49.79 

Strikers. 


1895. 

1896. 

18.72 
45.18 
36.10 

23.23 
34.21 
42.56 

100.00      100.00     100.00  1     100.00 


1  1895,  the  great  majority  of  strikes  involved  but  one  or  two 
hments.    Of  the  476  strikes,  384  involved  but  1  establishment, 

2  to  5  establishments,  27  from  G  to  10,  21  from  11  to  25,  and  but 
25  establishments. 

wo  tables  that  follow  show  the  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and 
hments  involved,  according  to  the  results  of  the  strikes,  as  well 
lumber  of  days'  work  lost,  and  the  proportion  that  the  number 
ers  is  to  the  total  number  of  working  people,  according  to  18 
of  industries: 

STRIKES  IN  1896,  BY  INDrSTRIES. 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

[ndnstries. 

Strikes. 

Estah 

lish- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

liHh- 

ments. 

e,  forestry,  and  flsh- 

8 
4 

1 
2 
2 
2 
11 
43 
4 
7 
2 
1 

18 
1 

4 

11 
1 

8 

4 

1 
20 

2 

2 
11 
47 

5 

26 
27 

1 
66 

1 

10 

81 

1 

6 
6 

1 
8 
1 

17 

6 

2 

711 

1 

3 
9 
2 

46 
9 

7 

12 

19 

4 

5 

6 

13 

28 

197 

13 

27 

10 

7 

62 
1 

20 

37 

13 

3 

66 

19 

10 

icts 

731 

ndustries  ........... 

2 

11 

12 

111 

7 
15 

2 

11 

31 

112 

7 

38 

5 

13 

leather. 

5 

43 

2 

5 

8 

1 
15 

5 
57 

2 

9 
130 

1 
102 

47 

roper 

216 

iicl  cleaniniE 

14 

Arte 

73 

raiies  (woodwork) . . . 

157 

J  in  (J 

.5 
29 

7 
118 

9 

J 111^ ................. 

)od!i 

286 

letal  work 

1 

ing  and  polishing, 

I  i>ottery  work 

rades  (Bt4>De,  earth* 
class,  etc.) 

6 

14 
8 
3 

6 

176 

3 

77 

10 

12 
9 

46 

103 
28 

62 
360 

ktion  and  handling.. 

32 

77 

237 

I 

117 

308 

122 

1,305 

565 

476 

2. 178 
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STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  IS  1K)«.  BY  IXDCSTBIKS- 


Industriea. 


Agriciilturo,  forcstr}-,  and  fisberios 

MinlDg 

Quarry  iiiff 

irood  products 

Chutiiiral  induatrios 

Print  ii»g 

liide.H  aud  leather 

Tex  I  lies  proper 

(;totliiiig  and  cleaning 

Woodworking 

Building  tradeo  (woodwork) 

Metal  rt'Oning 

Metallie  goodn 

Precious-metal  work 

Stone  cutting  and  polishing,  glass  and 

pottery  work 

Building  trades  (stone,  earthenware, 

glaHH,  etc.) 

Tr:iii.HiM)rtation  and  handling 

Other 


Strikers  in — 


Sac« 
cesslul 
strikes. 


958 

1,832 

75 

102 

374 

32 

735 

3.555 

256 

212 

145 

400 

1,629 

19 

196 

999 
60 


Partly    | 
sacceHsful 
strikes. 


3.698 

3.519 

30 

397 

464 


284 
4,125 
110 
256 
8U 
120 
1.105 


466 

1,341 
122 
156 


Strikes 
which 
failed. 


915 

3,027 

247 


83 
156 
500 
9,080 
207 
493 


141 
2,314 


2,313 

1,257 
482 


TotAl 
strikers. 


5.571 

8.378 
352 
499 
941 
188 

1.519 
16,760 
573 
961 
989 
661 

5,048 
19 


Strikers 
per  l.OUOi  Daya«f 
work     'worklo^ 
people,  (a)' 

I 


2,975 

3,597 
664 
156 


1.23 

642.12 

(«) 
3.80 

15.53 

1.94 

12.19 

23.20 

.81 

6.71 

(d) 

6.93 

16.64 

.26 


3173 

109.98 

5.S4 

2.  Ml 

ItOU 

ir  ® 

la.ni 

12,373 

3.»U 

149. 5S7 

3» 


28.60  I       100.883 


^10.65 
2.60 


49.497 
l.ti^l 
2.G« 


Total 


11. 579         17, 057 


21, 215 


49,851 


/12.42  >      644,  le 


a  Census  of  1891. 

b  Incliules  (quarrying. 

e  Included  in  mining. 

rf  Included  in  liuildln;:  tra<les  (»tone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc.). 

«  Includes  building  trades  (woodwork). 

/Kelutcii  to  all  industrial  workingmon  of  France. 

It  Avill  be  seen  from  these  tables  how  largely  the  textile  trades  were 
responsible  for  the  industrial  disturbances  of  the  year.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  or  41.4  per  cent,  of  all  strikes  must  be  credited  to  this 
one  industry.  Next  in  importance  was  the  group  of  metallic  floods,  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  groups  of  building  trades.  As  regards  the  number 
of  persons  striking,  the  textile  trade  with  16,700  strikers  was  followed 
by  mining  with  8,378  strikers,  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  with 
5,571,  metallic  goods  with  5,048,  and  the  two  building  trades  witli  4,58G. 

Probably  the  best  test  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  strikes  in  the 
different  branches  of  industry  is  that  of  the  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  each  branch  that  took  part  in  strikes.  Accord- 
ing to  this  showing  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry  ai)pear8  to  be  the 
one  in  which  the  employees  engaged  to  the  largest  extent  in  strikes, 
42.12  out  of  every  1,000  employees  having  taken  part  in  strikes  during 
the  year.  Stonecutting,  etc.,  comes  next  with  28.G0  strikers  per  1,000 
employees,  then  textiles  with  23.20,  metallic  goods  with  1G.64,  and 
chemical  products  with  15.53. 
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Tbo  information  given  in  tlie  two  preceding  tables  is  shown  in  the 
tables  which  follow  according  to  the  causes  or  objects  for  which  strikes 
were  undertaken,  instead  of  by  industries: 

STRIKES  IK  1896,  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  considerable  namber  of  strikes  were  dne  to  two  or  three  causes,  and  the  facts  in  scch  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  would  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

A^^ainst  reduction  of  wa^es 

for  reduction  of  hours  ot  labor 
with  present  or  increased 
wages 

!ReIatiD<;  to  time  and  method  of 
payment  of  wages,  etc 

For  or  a|;ainst  niudiiication  of 
conditions  of  work 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modification  of 
shop  rules 

For  auolition  or  reduction  of 
fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen, 
toToiucn.  or  directors,  or  for 
their  reinstatement 

For  discharge,  of  workmen, 
foremen,  or  directors 

Against  omplojment  of  women . 

For  discliargo  of  apprentices 
or  limitation  in  number 

Belatiog  to  deduction  from 
wages  for  tho  support  of  in- 
surance and  aid  tunds 

Other 


Succeeded. 

Sncceaded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Estab- 

Estab- 

Estab- 

Estab- 

Strikes. 

lish- 

Strikes. 

lish- 

Strikes. 

linh- 

Strikes. 

lish- 

ments. 

ments. 

meuts. 

ments. 

63 

216 

68 

1,076 

126 

413 

247 

1,705 

23 

39 

14 

67 

20 

25 

57 

121 

17 

195 

6 

132 

21 

878 

44 

1,205 

15 

54 

6 

38 

13 

123 

34 

215 

10 

10' 

3 

3 

13 

19 

26 

32 

4 

4 

1 

1 

16 

67 

21 

72 

11 

23 

1 

1 

12 

• 

21 

24 

45 

0 

0 

7 

7 

10 

21 

26 

37 

3 

3 

2 

2 

82 

43 

37 

48 

15 

15 

2 

2 

37 

38 

54 

55 

5 

45 

48 

29 

6 
5 

5 
10 

123 

10 
10 

60 

i 

53 

5 

3 

30 

182 

8 

7 

3 

720 

13 

37 

24 

770 

STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  IN  1800,  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  were  due  to  two  or  three  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Ilonce  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  would  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Eor  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  with  present  or 
increased  wages 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  payment  of 
wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work . 

A  gainst  piecework 

For  or  ai^ainst  modiflcat  ion  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  tines 

Against  diitcharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  direc- 
tors, or  for  their  reinstatement 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors. 

A  gainst  employment  of  women 

Fortlischarge of  apprenticesor limitation  in  num- 
ber  , 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support 
of  insurance  and  aid  funds 

Other 


Strikers  in — 


Success- 
fill 
strikes. 


4,081 
3,020 

1,290 

2,907 

1,316 

124 

573 

740 

111 
2,149 
1,541 

842 

439 
1,044 


Partly 
success- 
ful 
strikes. 


11,835 
1,740 

379 

755 

2,164 

49 

160 

901 

125 
252 


804 
1,064 


Strikes 

which 

failed. 


12,425 
1,124 

2.812 

3,381 
2,400 
1,862 
1,213 
2,129 

4,602 

5,128 

86 

175 

2.344 

908 


Total 
strikera. 


28,341 
5,902 

4,481 

7, 043 
5,070 
2,035 
1.946 
3,770 

4,838 
7,529 
1,627 

1,017 

3,647 
3,016 


Days  of 
worK  lost. 


453,415 
45,802 

99,004 

163, 453 
51,208 
71,542 
28.  286 
35.591 

72,863 
52,  '^a 
43,632 

24,192 

114, 762 
49, 103 
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As  ill  former  years,  the  demand  for  higher  wages  or  the  refasal  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  wages  alone  or  in  connection  with  some  otha 
cause  was  the  provocation  of  the  greatest  number  of  strikes.  This  ques- 
tion was  responsible  for  304  strikes,  involving  34,243  strikers.  The 
question  of  the  employment  or  nonemployment  of  certain  workinginen 
or  superintendents  came  next.  There  seems  to  be  a^slight  tendency 
for  this  cause  to  increase  in  importance,  since  91  strikes  were  enter^ 
upon  on  this  account  in  1896,  as  against  85  in  1895  and  78  in  1891 
There  were  44  strikes  for  reduction  of  hours  of  labor.  For  the  most 
part  they  occurred  in  the  building  trades,  where  the  twelve-honr  day  is 
tending  to  disappear. 

The  two  tables  that  follow  are  similar  to  ones  given  in  the  notice  of 
strikes  in  1895,  and  show  the  results  of  strikes  aecording  to  tlieir 
importance;  that  is,  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved  and 
the  duration  of  the  strikes : 

STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS  IN  1896,  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES. 


Days  of  dnratioo. 


7  or  under  . 

8tol5 

I«to30  .... 
81  tolOO  ... 
101  or  over. 


Total 


Strik< 

B8. 

Succeed- 
ed. 

82 

23 

8 

4 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

FaUed. 

Total. 

73 
30 
10 

7 

149 
45 
21 

1 

306 

98 

39 

32 

1 

»■-• 

117 

123 

237 

476 

Strikers. 


Succeed- 
ed. 


7,292 
2,976 

1,2M 
107 


■  Succ^^ed- 
!ed  partly 


Failed.  '  TouL 


—  I 


9,535 

5.  0.35 

1,  799 

688 


3.976 

4,364 

4.438 

93 


25, 171 

11.9?: 

7,3S7 

5,233 

9S 


11,579         17,057  ,     21.215       4d.«51 


DURATION  OF  STRIKES  IN  1896,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED. 


Strikes. 


Days  of  duration. 


Strikers  involved. 


25  or  under., 

20  1o50 

61  to  100.... 
101  to  200... 
201  to.'iOO... 
601  to  1,000. 
1,001  or  over 

Total. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

lto7. 

38 

25 

24 

20 

6 

3 

1 

29 
26 
27 
24 
13 
1 
2 

103 
61 
26 
27 
12 
5 
3 

170 

112 

77 

71 

31 

9 

6 

121 
76 
48 
40 
18 
1 
2 

117 

122 

237 

476 

806 

1 

8  to  15    16  to  30. 

31  to      101  or 
100.        over. 

28 

20 

19 

20 

7 

2 

2 

14 

5 

1 

7 
9 
2 

7 
5 
I 

1 



i 



98            89 

32              I 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  two  tables  that  but  relatively  few  strikes 
were  of  great  importance,  whether  measured  by  their  duration  or  by 
the  number  of  strikers  involved.  But  33  of  the  476  strikes  lasted  a 
month  or  over,  and  but  72  over  15  days.  There  were  6  strikes,  how- 
ever, in  which  over  1,000  persons  were  involved.  One  of  these  lasted 
over  a  month,  1  from  16  to  30  days,  2  from  8  to  15  days,  and  2  less  than 
8  days.  There  were  also  9  other  strikes  in  which  from  501  to  1,000 
persons  took  i)art.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  any  tendency  for  strikes 
to  either  succeed  or  fail  according  to  whether  they  last  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  or  involve  few  or  a  good  many  persons. 
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During  the  year  the  conciliation  or  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  as 
provided  for  by  the  law  of  December  27, 1892 — the  provisions  of  which 
were  given  in  Bulletin  No.  5 — was  attempted  in  104  cases,  or  21.85  per 
cent  of  all  labor  disputes.  This  percentage  in  1895  was  20.74.  The 
initiative  in  demanding  the  application  of  the  arbitration  law  was  taken 
57  times  by  the  workingmen,  4  times  by  the  employer,  4  times  by  the 
employer  and  employees  jointly,  and  39  times  the  justice  of  the  peace 
intervened  in  virtue  of  his  office.  In  7  cases  work  was  resumed  with- 
out waiting  for  the  outcome  of  the  demand  for  arbitration.  Of  the 
other  97  cases,  the  demand  of  one  party  for  conciliation  was  refused  in 
44  cases,  of  which  41  were  by  the  employers  and  3  by  the  workingmen. 
As  the  result  of  these  refusals  the  workingmen  abandoned  their  de- 
mands in  8  cases.  A  strike  was  declared  or  continued  in  the  remaining 
30  cases.  The  results  of  these  strikes  were  5  successes,  9  compromises, 
and  22  failures. 

In  53  cases  the  demand  for  conciliation  or  arbitration  was  acceded 
to,  and  53  committees  of  conciliation  were  constituted.  In  21  cases  the 
ditliculty  was  immediately  adjusted,  and  one  other  case  was  finally 
settled  by  arbitration.  In  the  remaining  31  cases  attempts  at  arbitra- 
tion were  abortive.  These  strikes  resulted  in  success  for  the  workingmen 
in  5  cases,  partial  success  in  11  cases,  and  failure  in  15  cases. 

Onderzoeh  naar  de  geschiedenis  en  werlczcmmheid  der  VaJcvereenigingen, 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Statistiek  van  Nederland.  IV.  Uitgegeven  door 
de  Centrale  Gommissie  voor  de  Statistiek.    1896.    Ixvi,  234  pp. 

This  report  on  the  history  and  operations  of  trade  unions  is  one  of  a 
series  of  publications  of  the  central  committee  on  statistics,  known  as 
Contributions  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands.  It  includes  only 
such  labor  organizations  as  are  strictly  trade  unions  or  federations. 
The  report  consists  mainly  of  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  national' 
and  other  federated  trade  unions,  giving  its  history,  object,  operations, 
funds,  contributions,  etc.,  and  a  less  comi)rehensive  description  in 
tabular  form  of  each  of  the  independent  trade  unions. 

There  were  in  1895  a  total  of  668  trade  societies  reported,  of  which 
28  consisted  of  national  and  other  larger  unions  and  federations  having 
local  branches,  and  640  were  independent  trade  unions.  Of  the  668 
trade  societies,  13  were  founded  from  1811  to  1855,  7  from  1855  to  1865, 
37  /rom  1865  to  1875,  23  from  1875  to  1885,  245  from  1885  to  1896.  In 
the  case  of  343  societies  this  information  could  not  be  ascertained.  Tlie 
following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  national  unions  and  federations, 
the  year  of  establishment,  the  number  of  local  branches,  the  total  mem- 
bership, and  the  annual  dues  paid  by  members.  Unions  and  federa- 
tions from  which  t  he  information  could  not  be  obtained  are  not  included. 
A  second  table  gives  the  number  of  independent  trade  unions. 
1453— No.  13 8 
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NATIONAL  AND  OTHER  FEDERATED  TRADE  UNIONS. 


Names  of  trade  unions. 

• ■ 1 

Nethorland  Typographical  Vnlon 

Nothorland  Iiitemational  Cigar  Makers  and  Tobacco 

Workers'  V  iiion 

Furniture  Makers*  Union 

Netherland  Carpenters'  Union 

Netherlaud  Metal  Workcrn'  Union 

Netherland  Lime  and  Stone  Workers'  Union 

Netherland  Railway  and  Tramway  Employee!)'  TTnion... 
Antisocial  Democratic  Union  of* Netherland  Railway 

Employees 

Netherlaud  Diamond  Workers'  Union 

Nrtherland  Confectioners  Employee^  Union 

Netlierland  Journeymen  Bakers'  'T'nion 

Nethurhiud  Journeymen  Bakers'  Sick  Fund. .' 

Nethorland  Stevedores'  Uu  ion 

Netherland  Paper  Hancers  and  Furnishers'  Union 

Weavers  and  Spinners   Union 

Trade  Unions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  National  Feder- 
ation : 

B;ikers  and  Confectioners'  Union 

Woodworkers'  Union 

Lime  and  Stono  Workers'  Union 

Leatl:cr  Workers'  1 '  nion 

Metal  Workers''  Uniou 

Painters'  Union 

Cipar  Makers  ond  Tobacco  Workers'  Uniou 

Typographical  Union 

Trade  lTuion«  of  tlio  Roman  Catholic  Federation  of  the 
Archbishonric  of  Utrecht: 

Factory  Workers'  Union 

Tobacco  Workers'  Union 


Year  cs- 1     Local 
tablisbed.  branches. 


Members. 


1866 

1887 
1871 
1892 

1886 
1886 
1889 

1894 
1895 
1891 
189-1 
1895 
1893 
1893 
18d3 


1895 
1894 
1895 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1890 
1894 


1891 
1895 


Annual  dim 
permemboi: 


30 

27 
12 
25 
14 
6 
32 


19 
1 

o 


6  • 

5  i 


1,600 

"coo 

2,500 


ILOS 

'"'.'a 


(a) 


.11 


18  '         1,260  (5) 

10  i          7,500    $l2.54toS.» 
3  ;              180  i  fL2l 

14 '  .19 


931   I     L23  tollO 

200  I  .42 

.43 


G 

380 

9  1 

500 

5  1 

170 

:i  1 

C3 

8 

296 

.10 


150 


104 


.10 
.14 

.n 
.:i 


.Id 


a  Two  lionrs'  rejnrniar  wages,  besides  *0.21  for  the  official  organ  and  1  cent  per  nnmbcr  of  same,  xrhich 
appears  evcrv  fortnight. 
6Twenty-lfve  per  cent  of  tJie  contributions  of  donors. 
cFor  tliose  in  rural  districts  contributions  are  $0.06. 

INDEPENDENT  TRADE  UNIONS. 


Trade. 


Or^raniza- 
tious. 


Trade. 


Diamond  workers 

GhiHs  jjrinders 

Porcelain  and  earthenware  workers... 

Stonecutters 

Bookbiiidrrs 

Photographers 

Litho«i  raphers .' 

Printers 

I'aper  hangers 

Combined  building  trades 

Eireproofers 

Excavators 

Pile  drivers 

Lime  and  stone  workers 

Painters 

Painters  and  paper  hangers 

Ci ty  laborers 

Stucco  workers 

Carpenters 

Carpenters  and  wagon  makers 

Chemical  works'  employees 

Brush  makers 

Woodworkers 

Coopers 

Cork  makers 

Cabinetmakers 

Mi rror  and  frame  makers 

Tailors 

Painters  and  sculptors 

Leather  workers 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Gold  and  silver  smiths 

Copper  and  tin  smiths 

Lead  and  zinc  workers 

Machinists  and  metal  workers 

Metal  workers , 


14 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

56 
6 

15 
5 
2 
1 

32 

18 
3 
5 
7 

56 
1 
1 
1 

20 
6 
1 

19 
2 

21 
1 
7 

10 
2 
1 
1 
6 

50 


Emery-wheel  makers 

Blacksmiths  aud  coppt^rsmiths 

Pay teboard  workers 

('arriage  and  wagon  makers 

Shipbuilders 

Tool,  instrument,  etc.,  makers 

Cot  ton  -goods  workers 

Gas-works  employees 

Candle  makers . . .' 

Oil-mill  hands 

Bread  bakers 

Bakers  (sick  fond) 

Bread  and  cake  bakers  and  confectioners 

Cake  bakers  and  confectionera 

Brewers 

Distillers 

Butchers 

Tobacco  workers  and  cigar  makers 

Tree  planters 

Agriculturists  and  gardeners 

Fishermen 

Grain  handlers 

Dairymen 

Wine  aud  distillery  bands 

Stevedores 

Ore  hand lers 

Office  and  shop  employees 

Omnibus  drivers  and  conductors 

Se;niien 

Railway  employees 

Turf  haulers 

Carriers  and  messengers 

Othce  clerks 

Various  trades  combined 

Total 


Organia- 
I     tUms. 


1 

1 

I 

1 

4 

1 
19 

1 

S 

1 

31 
19 

4 

6 

1 

t 

«• 

8 
&4 
I 
9 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 

1 

« 

1 

6 
48 
4 
5 
9 
7 


640 


DECISIONS  OF  C0UET8  AFFECTIN€f  LABOB. 

[Tbis  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  bo  continued  in  successive  issues,  deal- 
ing witb  tbo  decisions  as  tbey  occur.  All  material  parts  of  tbe  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  tbe  courts,  indicated  wben  short  by  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Proposed  Statute  Regulating  Pay- 
ment OF  Wages — Police  Power  of  the  State — In  re  Honse 
Bill  Is^o.  147,  48  Pacific  Rejwrter,  page  512, — Interrogatories  were  sub- 
mitted by  tlie  senate  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  tbe  supreme  court  of 
said  State  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  House  bill  No.  147,  regulating 
the  payment  of  wages. 

Said  court  delivered  its  opinion  March  30,  1897,  and  the  following, 
quoted  therefrom,  sufficiently  shows  the  nature  of  the  bill  and  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  so  far  as  it  was  expressed,  upon  its  constitution- 
ality: 

The  bill  submitted  is  entitled  "A  bill  for  an  act  to  abolish  and  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  scrip,  and  to  regulate  what  is  known  as  the  'truck  sys- 
tem' in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  provide  penalties  and  forfeitures 
for  the  violation  of  this  act.''  The  first  section  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person,  Urm,  company,  or  corporation  to  sell,  give,  or  deliver,  or  in 
any  manner  issue,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  person  employed  by 
him  or  it,  in  payment  of  wages  due  for  labor,  or  as  advances  on  the 
wages  of  labor  not  due,  any  scrip,  token,  draft,  etc.,  payable  or  redeem- 
able otherwise  than  in  money,  and  provides  that  any  violation  of  these 
provisions  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than 
$100,  or  by  imprisonment,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  By 
section  3  it  is  ])rovided,  inter  alia,  that  "Whoever  shall  sell  goods  or 
supplies  of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  his  emi)loyees,  or  pay  the 
wages  of  labor  of  his  employees  in  goods  or  supplies  of  any  kind, 
directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  scrip,  order  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  at  higher  prices  than  the  reasonable  or  current  market 
value  in  cash  of  such^oods  or  supplies,"  shall  be  liable  to  certain  pun- 
ishments and  penalties  designated  in  the  act.  The  interrogatories  pro- 
pounded call  for  an  examination  and  construction  of  eleven  sections  of 
the  State  and  one  section  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  present 
very  important  questions,  upon  which  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
last  resort  in  this  country  are  in  irreconcilable  conflict. 

Here  the  court  states  that  it  can  not  undertake  to  answer  questions 
of  such  serious  character,  touching  the  constitutionality  of  pending 
legislation,  before  such  legislation  has  at  least  passed  the  committee  of 
the  whole  and  assumed  the  shape  in  which  it  may  be  finally  acted  ui)on, 
and  then  continues  its  opinion  as  follows: 

We  may,  however,  with  propriety  say  that,  as  at  present  advised,  a 
majority  of  the  court  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  legislature  may,  in  the 
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exercise  of  the  police  power,  ena^t  laws  of  this  character  when  neces- 
sary to  prevent  oppression  and  frand,  and  for  the  protection  of  classes 
of  individuals  against  unconscionable  dealings.  As  we  said  in  White 
r.  Reservoir  Co.,  22  Colo.,  191,  43  Pac,  1028,  while  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  boundaries  of  the  police  power,  it  admittedly  extends  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives,  health,  and  property  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  good  order  and  the  public  morals.  We  may  properly  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  most  serious  disturbances  which  have 
occurred  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  ^own  out 
of  controversies  between'  employer  and  employee.  No  one  doubts  the 
authority,  or  questions  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary  to  repress  such  disturbances  and  maintain 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  as  well  may  the  State  pi»vide  in 
advance  against  certain  kinds  of  fraud  and  oppression  which  lead  to 
these  outbreaks. 

But  we  all  concur  in  holding  the  present  bill,  in  some  respects,  obnox- 
ious to  some  of  the  constitutional  provisions  specified  in  the  interi-oga- 
tories  submitted.  For  example,  in  so  far  as  section  3  undertakes  to 
regulate  the  price  at  which  goods  and  merchandise  shall  be  sold  to  em- 
])loyees  for  cash,  it  is  unwarranted  and  not  germane  to  the  title.  Since 
this  and  other  objectionable  features  may  be  eliminated,  as  above  indi- 
cated, we  respectfully  return  herewith  the  interrogatories  submitted. 


Constitutionality  op  Statute — Antitrust  Act  of  Texas— 

In  re  Orice,  79  Federal  Reporter^  page  627. — William  Grice  having  been 
indicted  for  a  violation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas 
passed  March  30,  1889  (chapter  117,  acts  of  1889),  known  as  the  anti- 
trust act,  and  having  been  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  the  sheriff  of 
McLennan  County,  Tex.,  by  virtue  of  a  capias  issued  out  of  the  district 
court  of  the  fifty -fourth  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  over 
two  years  without  trial,  petitioned  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  northern  district  of  Texas  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  said 
petition  it  was  claimed,  among  other  things,  that  the  act  above  named 
was  unconstitutional.  The  United  States  circuit  court  rendered  its 
decision  February  22,  1897,  in  which  it  sustained  the  claim  of  the 
petitioner  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute  and  discharged 
him  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Swayne,  and  the  follow- 
ing, quoted  from  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  shows  the  principal  points 
of  the  decision : 

The  i)rovision  in  the  Texas  antitrust  law  of  1889  that  persons  ou^ 
side  the  State  may  commit  offenses  under  the  statute,  and  be  liable  to 
indictment  tlierefor,  is  null  and  void. 

It  is  not  every  restriction  of  competition  or  trade  that  is  illegal  or 
against  public  policy,  or  that  will  justify  police  regulation,  but  only 
such  as  are  unreasonable  or  oppressive,  and  a  State  statute  which  pro- 
hibits combinations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reasonably  restricting 
competition  violates  the  riglits  of  contract  guaranteed  by  the  Fedend 
Constitution. 
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A  State  statate,  such  as  the  Texas  antitrust  law  of  1889,  which, 
makes  it  criminal  for  two  persons  to  combine  as  partners,  corporators, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  to  increase  or  reduce  the 
price  of  commodities,  or  fix  the  standard  thereof,  or  for  two  persons  to 
agree  to  limit  or  reduce  the  production  of  commodities,  or  for  two  i)er- 
sons  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  competition,  or  to  make 
any  agreement  in  relation  to  the  price  of  an  article,  so  as  to  preclude 
free  and  unrestricted  competition  between  them,  or  themselves  and 
others,  or  for  two  persons  to- create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in  trade, 
violates  tlie  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  denies  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
make  valid  contracts  with  respect  to  their  business  and  property. 

By  "equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  as  used  in  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  meant  equal  security 
under  them  to  everyone  under  similar  terms — in  his  life,  liberty,  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

A  State  statute,  prohibiting  all  combinations  in  restriction  of  compe- 
tition or  trade,  which  exempts  from  its  provisions  "agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  live  stock  while  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  or  raiser''  (the 
Texas  antitrust  law  of  1889)  is  class  legislation,  and  violates  that  part 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  declares  that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  And  the  fact  that  the  persons 
thus  exempted  are  not  in  a  position  to  combine  does  not  remove  the 
objection  to  the  discrimination  in  their  favor. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Sale  of  Foreign  Convict- 
MABE  Goods — Arnold  v.  Yandersy  47  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  50, — 
Frank  P.  Yanders  was  arrested  upon  a  warrant  issued  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  based  upon  an  affidavit  charging 
him  with  unlawfully  exposing  for  sale  in  said  county  certain  convict- 
made  goods,  made  and  manufactured  by  convicts  confined  in  the  peni- 
tentiary of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  without  having  first  obtained  from 
the  Ohio  secretary  of  state  a  license  to  sell  such  goods.  Thereupon 
Yanders  applied  by  petition  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  of  Ohio  under  which  he 
had  been  arrested  was  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued,  and  upon  a  hearing  of 
the  case  the  statute  was  held  unconstitutional  and  he  was  discharged. 
Upon  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  was  sustained,  and  thereupon  a  petition  in  error  was  filed  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  11,  1897,  and 
affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Burket,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  arrest  was  based  upon  the  act  of  May  19,  1894  (91  Ohio  Laws, 
34G),  the  first  section  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  that  it  shall  be  nnlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation 
to  expose  for  sale  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  without  first  obtaining  from 
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the  secretary  of  state  a  license  to  sell,  any  convict-made  goods,  mer- 
chandise or  wares,  as  hereinafter  provided." 

By  the  subsequent  sections  of  the  act,  a  party  desiring  to  deal  in 
convict-made  goods  is  required  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  at  a  cost  of  $500  per  annum,  which  must  be  posted  up  in  his  plaee 
of  business,  to  give  bond  with  two  good  sureties  in  the  sum  of  $5,000 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  his  purchases  and  sales,  stating  prices  of 
purchase,  and  giving  names,  residences,  and  street  numbers  of  all  pur- 
chasers. But  the  act  provides  that  it  sliall  not  affect  products  of  the 
prisons  of  this  State.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  act  is  a  fine 
not  exceeding  81,000  nor  less  than  $5,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
1  year  nor  less  than  10  days,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court;  one-lialf  of  the  fine  to  go  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  to  aid  in  such  prosecutions. 

It  is  urged  by  counsel  for  defendant  in  error  that  the  act  is  in  con- 
flict with  that  part  of  section  8  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  which  provides  as  follows:  ''The  Congress  shall  have 
power    *     *     *     to  regulate  commerce    «    *     *     among  the  several 
States.     ♦     *     *"     Counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  chums  tliat  convict- 
made  goods  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  ''commerce,'"  as  that 
word  is  used  in  the  above  section,  and  that  the  State  lias  the  right  to 
j)rotect  its  own  citizens,  laborers,  and  markets  against  an  invasion  of 
convict-made  goods,*  This  leads  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  tbe 
word  "  commerce,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  proper  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  word  as  applied  to  dif- 
ferent transactions  has  often  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  court  alone  has  power  to  declare,  finallj',  its  legal 
meaning.     In  the  case  of  Kidd  i\  Pearson,  123  U.  S.,  1,  9  Sup.  Ct.,  G,  it 
is  said  that  the  buying  and  selling,  and  the  transportation  incidental 
thereto,  constitutes  commerce.    And  in  Mobile  Co.  r.  Kimball,  102  IT. 
S.,  001,  702,  commerce  is  defined  as  follows:  "Commerce  with  foreign 
countries  and  among  the  States,  strictly  considered,  consists  in  inter- 
course and  traffic,  including  in  these  terms  navigation,  and  the  trans- 
portation and  transit  of  i)ersons  and  property,  as  well  as  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities." 

It  is  not  competent  for  a  State  legislature  to  declare  that  convict- 
made  goods  are  not  articles  of  traffic  and  commerce,  and  then  to  act 
upon  such  declaration,  and  discriminate  against  such  goods,  or  exclude 
them  from  the  State  by  unfriendly  legislation.  Whatever  Congress, 
either  by  silence  or  by  statute,  recognizes  as  articles  of  traffic  and  com- 
merce, must  be  so  received  and  treated  by  the  several  States.  There  is 
no  act  of  Congress  declaring  that  convict-made  goods  are  not  fit  for 
traffic  and  commerce,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  such  goods  are  the 
subject  of  commerce,  and,  when  transported  from  one  State  to  another 
for  sale  or  exchange,  become  articles  of  interstate  commerce  and  enti- 
tled to  be  i)rotected  as  such ;  and  any  discrimination  against  such  goods 
in  the  State  where  oflered  for  sale  is  unconstitutional.  That  convict- 
made  goods  are  articles  of  traffic  and  commerce,  is  not  only  shown  by 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  but  is  conceded  by 
the  act  in  question  5  because,  after  taking  out  and  paying  for  his  license, 
no  restraint  is  laid  upon  the  dealer,  but  he  is  left  free  to  buy  and  sell 
as  he  pleases,  only  so  that  he  reports  his  purchases  and  sales  annually, 
to  the  end  that  the  public  may  know  who  purchase  and?  use  such  goods 
and,  if  need  be,  boycott  them  for  so  doing. 

Tlie  act,  therefore,  by  its  terms,  concedes  that  such  goods  are  articles 
of  traffic  and  commerce.  It  is  well  settled  that  in  legal  effect  the  mon^ 
paid  for  a  license  to  sell  goods  is  a  tax  upon  such  goods.    As  the  actin 
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question  jMrovides  that  it  shall  not  affect  products  of  the  prisons  of  this 
State,  the  license  fee  of  $500  is  a  tax  or  duty  imposed.by  this  act  upon 
such  goods  when  imported  from  another  State,  and  is  clearly  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  among  the  States,  and  an  attempt  to  exercise  a  power 
which  belongs  to  Congress  alone.  The  act  is  therefore  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. The  mere  silence  of  Congress  is  not  sufficient  to  authorize 
a  State  legislature  to  legislate  upon  a  subject  vested  by  the  Constitution 
ill  Congress,  but  such  silence  is  to  be  regarded  as  evincing  the  intention 
of  Congress  that  the  power  shall  remain  where  the  Constitution  has 
placed  it.  To  give  a  State  legislature  power  to  legislate  in  such  cases 
requires  an  act  of  Congress  to  that  effect. 

The  police  power  is  reserved  to  the  States,  and  they  have  the  right 
to  regulate  internal  trade  so  as  to  protect  the  health  and  public  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  but  this  power  can  not  be  so  extended  as  to  encroach 
upon  interstate  commerce;  and  whether  any  particular  act  does  so 
encroach  or  not  is  a  question  for  the  courts,  and  in  the  determination  of 
that  question  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  refuses  to  be  bound 
by  the  opinion  of  the  State  legislatures  or  the  State  courts.  If  the  act 
is,  in  its  effect,  an  encroachment  upon  interstate  commerce,  though 
expressed  to  be  a  regulation  under  the  State  police  power,  the  Federal 
courts  hold  it  unconstitutional. 

The  act  in  question  is  not  a  police  regulation,  but  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  discourage,  the  importation  of  convict  made  goods 
from  other  States,  and  thereby  protect  our  citizens,  laborers,  and  mar- 
kets against  such  goods.  But,  if  we  are  jn  a  condition  to  require  such 
protection,  the  appeal  for  relief  must  be  made  to  Congress,  which  body 
alone  has  the  power  to  grant  such  relief.  In  holding  the  act  in  ques- 
tion to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  we  obey  that  iiisti*ument, 
and  follow  a  long  line  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.    Judgment  affirmed. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Service  of  Process  in  Suits 
FOR  Services  and  Labor — G^Gonnellv.  Menominee  Bay  Shore  Lumber 
Co.^  71  Northwestern  Beportcr,  page  449. — The  action  was  compienced 
injustice's  court  and  taken  on  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  Dickinson 
County,  Mich.,  by  Patrick  O'Coiinell,  as  plaintiff,  against  the  Menomi- 
nee  Bay  Shore  Lumber  Company,  as  defendant.  There  was  a  judgment 
for  the  plain  tiff  and  the  defendant  brought  the  case  on  writ  of  error  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  28, 
1807,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court.  In  this  case  the 
constitutionality  of  section  7317  of  HowelPs  Annotated  Statutes  was 
questioned,  and  the  supreme  court  decided  adversely. thereto.  Said 
section  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Section  7317.  ♦  •  •  In  all  actions  wherein  the  demand  shall  be 
principally  for  labor  or  services  performed  by  any  individual  or  company, 
or  commenced  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  county 
•  *  ♦  wherein  the  labor  or  services  were  rendered  or  performed,  or 
in  which  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  reside,  the  process  or  declaration 
by  which  such  action  shall  be  commenced  may  be  served  in  any  county 
within  this  State  adjoining  the  county  wherein  such  action  shall  be  com- 
menced, against  any  individual,  company,  or  the  proper  officer  of  any 
corporation  in  this  State.    *     •    ♦    Provided^  That  the  provisions  of 
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this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  actions  commenced  before 
justices  of  the  peace  by  any  company  or  corporation. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Hooker, 
the  following  is  quoted  : 

Next  it  is  said  that  this  is  class  legislation.    The  obvious  pur]>o8'^  of 
this  statute  is  to  afford  special  privileges  to  suitors  upou  specified 
classes  of  claims,  by  permitting  a  different  and  more  effective  use  of 
the  courts  and  their  process  than  is  permitted  in  other  cases.    It  is  true 
that  it  permits  everyone  (except  as  hereinafter  shown)  who  may  possess 
a  claim  that  falls  within  the  classes  mentioned  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege,  but  the  design  and  practical  effect  is  plainly  to  give  to  one 
class  in  the  coinmunity  special  facilities  for  the  collection  of  money 
which  others  do  not  enjoy.    Under  this  act,  one  who  Las  a  claim  for 
services  rendered  by  an  individual  or  company  (but  not  corporation) 
may  h^ve  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  extended  to  half  a  dozen  or  more 
counties,  while  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others  can  not.    A  farmer 
or  other  person  who  sells  a  load  of  wood  in  an  adjoining  county  can  not 
have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  though  the  man  to  whom  he  sells  it  may 
compel  him  to  answer  a  claim  for  services  away  from  home. 

It  has  always  been  the  rule  that  an  alleged  debtor  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  go  away  from  his  own  county  to  defend  a  personal  action 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  signs  of 
the  times  that  special  advantages,  especially  to  the  extent  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  suitors,  of  one  and  the  same  court,  should   be 
deemed  necessary.    It  is  true  that  anyone  can  have  the  benefit  of  this 
act  (except  as  indicated)  who  chooses  to  perform  service,  or,  perhaps, 
to  purchase  such  a  claim;  and  so,  in  a  technical  sense,  it  may  be  said 
to  apply  to  everj^one,  and  therefore  not  to  be  class  legislation.     But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  the  act  itself  excepts  from  its  bene- 
fits to  a  certain  extent  all  companies,  thus  denying  to  firms  or  other 
associations,  as  well  as  to  corporations,  the  privilege  which  is  given  to 
single  suitors.    It  discriminates  against  the  persons  who  unite  in  their 
labor  or  in  purchasing  such  claims.    It  first  gives  the  privileges  to 
companies  as  well  as  individuals,  and  afterwards,  by  a  proviso,  limits 
its  application  to  companies,  by  excluding  the  right  in  actions  before 
justices,  another  indication  that  the  design  was  to  give  to  certain 
classes  special  privileges. 

Mr.  Justice  Morse  indicated  a  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
act  in  the  case  of  AntcJiff  v.  June,  81  Mich.,  492,  46  N.  W.,  1019.  We 
think  it  unconstitutional.    The  judgment  is  reversed. 


CONSTBUCTION    OF    STATUTE — AlIBN   CONTRACT   LABOB — United 

States  V.  Gayj  80  Federal  Reporter^  page  254, — ^This  was  an  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Indiana  to 
recover  the  penalty  of  $1,000,  prescribed  for  the  importation  of  aliens 
under  contract  to  perform  labor  and  services  in  this  country,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  acts  of  February  26, 1885  (chapter  164,  acts  of  1884-85), 
and  March  3,  1891  (chapter  551,  acts  of  1890-91).  The  defendant 
demurred  to  the  declaration  on  the  gBound  that  it  did  not  state  facts 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action.  The  United  States  circuit 
court  rendered  its  decision  April  30, 1897,  and  sustained  the  demurrer. 
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In  the  course  of  the  opinion  of  said  court,  which  was  delivered  by 
District  Judge  Baker,  it  was  said : 

The  statute  in  question  is  highly  penal,  and  must  be  so  construed  as 
to  bring  within  its  condemnation  only  those  who  are  shown  by  the 
direct  and  positive  averments  of  the  declaration  to  be  embraced  witliiu 
the  terms  of  the  law.  It  will  iiot  be  so  construed  as  to  include  cases 
which  although  within  the  letter  are  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
It  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  evil  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  importation  of  manual 
laborers,  under  contract  previously  entered  into,  at  rates  of  wages  with 
which  our  own  laboring  classes  could  not  compete  without  compelling 
them  to  submit  to  conditions  of  life  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed. 
(U.  S.  V.  Laws,  163  U.  S.,  258,  16  Sup.  Ct.,  998;  Church  of  Holy 
Trinity  v.  U.  S.,  143  U.  S.,  457,  12  Sup.  Ct.,  511;  U.  S.  v.  Craig,  28 
Fed.,  795.)  It  is  settled  by  these  and  other  cases  that  the  statute  must 
be  construed  as  limited  to  cases  where  the  assisted  immigrant  was 
brought  into  this  country  under  a  contract  to  perform  ^'manual  labor 
or  service." 

The  declaration  does  not  state  the  character  of  the  labor  or  service 
whicb  the  immigrant  was  under  contract  to  perform,  and  hence  fails  to 
bring  the  case  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  as  construed  by  the 
Sui)reme  Court.  The  court  can  not  indulge  the  presumption  that  the 
labor  or  service  which  the  immigrant  was  under  contract  to  perform 
was  manual  in  the  absence  of  such  averment.  The  declaration  does 
not  set  out  the  advertisements  or  otlierwise  state  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  alleged  to  have  been  entered  into.  The  pleader  has 
contented  himself  with  a  mere  statement  of  conclusions,  without  stating 
either  the  advertisements  or  contract  in  haec  verba,  or  even  attempt- 
ing to  set  forth  the  substance  of  either.  At  least,  the  substance  of  the 
advertisements  and  contracts  should  be  set  out  to  enable  the  court  to 
determine  whether  they  bring  the  defendant  within  the  condemnation 
of  the  statute.  There  is  no  direct  allegation  that  the  immigrant  named 
in  the  declaration  actually  came  to  this  country,  pursuant  to  the  alleged 
contract,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  manual  labor  or  service.  Such 
an  averment  is  essential. 

There  is  no  statement  of  the  acts  done  by  the  defendant  to  assist  or 
procure  the  immigration'  into  this  country  of  the  person  named  in  the 
declaration.  It  is  not  averred  that  the  defendant  prepaid  the  expenses 
of  his  passage.  It  is  averred  that  the  defendant  agreed  to  refund  the 
passage  money  and  cost  of  transportation  from  Scotland  4;o  tlie  United 
States,  but  it  fails  to  allege  that  the  agreement  to  refund  was  made 
before  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  assisted  came  to  this  country. 
The  court  is  not  at  liberty  to  infer  that  the  agreement  to  refund  was 
made  before  the  immigrant  came  here.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  gathered 
by  inference  that  the  alleged  immigrant  ever  came  to  this  country. 
The  declaititiou  is  clearly  insufficient,  and  the  demurrer  is  sustained. 


Construction  op  Statute — Fellow-servant  Act  op  Texas— 
Culpepper  v.  International  and  Great  Northern  R,  U,  Co,j  40  Southwest' 
ern  Reportetj  page  386. — This  case  was  brought  before  the  supreme 
court  of  Texas  on  writ  of  error  from  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the 
State. 
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The  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  April  26,  1897,  and  tk 
foUowinj^,  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  said  coart,  which  was  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Gaines,  shows  the  facts  in  the  case  aud  the  reasons 
for  the  decision : 

This  suit  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  [Alice  Culpepper]  fijr 
the  benefit  of  herself  and  her  minor  children  against  defendant  in  errw 
[The  International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company]  to  recove 
damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  the  death  of  J.  J.  Culpepj)er,  be 
husband  and  the  father  of  her  children.  She  recovered  a  judgment  in 
the  trial  court,  but  upon  appeal  that  judgment  was  reversed,  andtk 
cause  remanded  by  the  court  of  civil  appeals.  The  latter  court  held 
that  the  trial  judge  should  have  instructed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
It  was  alleged  in  the  petition  for  the  writ  of  error  that  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  civil  appeals  xiractically  settled  the  case,  and,  such  appear 
ing  to  be  the  fact,  the  writ  was  granted,  aud  the  cause  is  now  before  us 
for  dispositidn. 

When  the  accident  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Culi)ep^ 
per  he  was  the  engineer  running  a  freight  train  of  the  defendant  com- 
pany, which  was  immediately  followed  by  another  train,  known  as  tbe 
*^  second  section.''    For  the  purpose  of  working  on  a  hot  box  outhe 
engine,  he  stopped  it  over  a  cattle  guard  in  a  deep  cut,  near  a  curve  in 
the  track,  and,  while  so  working  under  the  engine,  the  train  was  strmk 
by  the  rear  section,  and  injuries  thereby  inflicted  Avhich  resulted  in  liis 
death.    The  ground  upon  which  a  recovery  was  sought  was  that  the 
conductor  of  the  front  train  was  negligent  in  not  putting  out  a  brakeinan 
to  signal  the  rear  section.    The  collision  occurred  on  the  oth  day  of 
November,  1892,  while  the  act  of  March  10, 1891,  in  relation  to  fellW- 
servants  of  railroad  companies,  was  in  force.    That  act  was  repealed 
by  that  of  May  4, 1893  (Laws  1893,  p.  121),  but  the  court  of  civil  appeals 
correctly  held,  as  we  think,  that  tlie  repeal  did  not  affect  the  question 
of  liability  in  this  case.    They,  however,  held  also  that  the  evidence 
indisputably  showed  that  under  the  rule  established  by  tbe  fornjer 
statute  the  conductor  and  engineer  were  fellow-servants;  anditiras 
upon  this  ground  that  they  determined  that  a  verdict  for  the  defendant 
should  have  been  directed.     In  the  latter  ruling  we  think  they  were  in 
error. 

So  much  of  the  act  of  1891  as  applies  to  the  question  under  consid- 
eration reads  as  follows: 

*' Section  1.  That  all  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  railway 
corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who  are 
intrusted  by  such  corporation  with  the  authority  of  superintendeDce, 
control,  or  command  of  other  joersons  in  the  employ  or  service  of  such 
corporation,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the 
l)erformanco  of  any  duty  of  such  employee,  are  vice  principals  of  such 
corporation,  and  not  fellow-servants  with  such  employee.     . 

^'  Sec.  2.  That  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service 
of  such  railway  corporations  and  who,  while  so  engaged,  are  working 
together  at  the  same  time  and  place  to  a  common  puri)ose,  of  same 
grade,  neither  of  such  persons  being  intrusted  by  such  corporations 
with  any  superintendence  or  control  over  their  fellow- servants,  are 
fellow-servants  with  each  other;  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  employees  of  such  corporation, 
in  the  service  of  such  corporation,  fellow-servants  with  such  other  of 
such  corporation  engaged  in  any  other  department  or  service  of  puch 
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corporation.  Employees  who  do  not  come  within  tlie  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  considered  fellow  servants. '' 

The  qnestion  shows  that  under  the  rules  of  the  defendant  company 
the  conductor  had  general  superintendence  of  the  movements  of  the 
train  and  command  of  all  the  employees  engaged  in  its  oi)eration ;  but 
it  also  tended  to  show  that  when  the  safety  of  the  train  became  involved 
the  engineer  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  con- 
ductor, but  was  empowered  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment.  The  con- 
tention seems  to  be  that  whenever  a  risk  became  involved,  and  the 
engineer  saw  proper  to  stop  his  train  in  order  to  avoid  it,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  not  then  subject  to  the  control  of  the  conductor,  they 
became  fellow-servants,  and  so  remained  as  long  as  that  state  of  affairs 
continued  to  exist.  But,  as  we  have  previously  intimated,  wq  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  position  can  not  be  maintained.  Merely  because,  by 
reason  of  the  engineer's  superior  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
operating  the  machinery,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  empower  the 
conductor  to  direct  the  action  of  the  engineer  in  certain  contingencies, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  was  not  under  the  general  sui)eriutend- 
cnce  and  control  of  the  former.  The  exception  emphasizes  the  rule. 
The  first  section  of  the  act  quoted,  in  defining  who  are  to  be  deemed 
vice  principals,  uses  the  language,  "intrusted  •  *  »  with  the 
superintendence,  control,  or  command  over  other  persons,"  etc.  The 
second,  in  declaring  who  are  to  be  considered  fellow-servants,  excepts 
those  who  are  *' intrusted  ♦  ♦  •  with  any  superintendence,  control, 
and  command,-'  etc.;  and,  in  our  opinion,  makes  it  manifest  that  the 
extent  of  the  control  is  not  to  govern  in  determining  the  question. 

The  mere  fact  that  upon  the  happening  of  some  contingency  tlie 
engineer  may  act  independently  of  the  conductor  does  not,  for  the  occa- 
sion, change  the  general  relation  of  subordination  existing  between 
them.  The  conductor  still  has  the  general  control,  subject,  for  the 
time,  to  the  engineer's  power  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment  during  the 
emergency.  As  soon  as  the  danger  is  obviated,  the  power  of  the  con- 
ductor again  comes  into  play.  To  hold  that,  because  the  conductor 
may  temporarily  be  deprived  of  the  i)ower  to  control  his  subordinate, 
the  rule  of  the  statute  is  not  to  apply,  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  to  con- 
fine its  operation  within  limits  which  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to 
prescribe.  We  conclude  that  the  court  of  civil  appeals  was  in  error  in 
holding  that  the  trial  court  erred  in  its  charge  to  the  jury  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  conductor  and  engineer  were  fellow-servants. 


Construction  of  Statute — Fellow-seevant  Act  of  Texas — 
Patterson  v.  Houston  and  Texas  Central  E.  B.  Co.,  40  Southicestern  Re- 
porter, page  442. — Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Travis 
County,  Tex.,  by  John  Patterson  against  the  above-named  railroad 
company  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  received  by  him 
\Thile  in  the  employ  of  said  company.  The  evidence  showed  that 
Patterson,  a  brakeman,  stepped  out  from  between  two  cars  which  he 
had  uncoupled  and  walked  along  a  track,  looking,  in  accordance  with 
his  duty,  to  see  that  the  rear  end  of  the  train  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was  following  the  cars  that  he  had  uncoupled;  that  a  switch 
engine  came  along  and  struck  him  on  the  back  and  hip,  knocked  him 
over,  and  ran  over  his  foot,  which  had  to  be  amputated,  and  that  said 
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accklent  was  caused  by  the  uegligence  of  the  employees  rauuing  the 
switch  engine  in  not  notifying  Patterson  of  its  ax>proach.  A  jadgment 
was  rendered  by  the  district  coart  in  favor  of  the  railroad  companT, 
and  the  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  coart  of  civil  appeals  of  the 
State,  which  rendered  its  decision  February  17,  1897,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  district  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Key,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom : 

Appellant  brought  this  suit  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injaries 
caused  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  appellee^s  employees  iu  handling  a 
switch  engine  in  its  yards  in  the  city  of  Austin.  Amon^  other  defenses, 
the  railroad  company  interposed  that  of  fellow-servant,  and  the  court, 
trying  the  case  without  a  jury,  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled 
to  recover,  because,  if  there  was  any  negligence  shown,  it  was  that  of 
a  fellow-servant.  This  ruling  is  the  only  question  presented  for  deci- 
sion. 

Articles  4560/  and  4560^  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1895  (sections  1 
and  2  of  chapter  91,  acts  of  1893)  prescribe  who  are  and  who  are  not 
fellow-servants  as  among  railway  employees.    Said  articles  were  con- 
strued by  the  supreme  court  in  llailway  Company  v.  Warner,  3.j  S.  W^ 
3()-l,  where,  among  other  things,  it  is  said:  "The  distinctive  character- 
istics prescribed  by  the  statute  as  essential  to  be  found  concurring  aiid 
common  to  two  or  more  employees  in  order  to  constitute  them  fellow- 
servants  are:  First.  They  must  be  *  engaged  in  the  common  service.^ 
As  here  used  *  service' means  the  thing  or  work  being  performed  for 
the  employer  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  out  of  which  it  grew,  and 
'common'  means  that  which  pertains  equally  to  the  employees  sougbt 
to  be  held  fellow-servants;  and  therefore,  'common  service'  means  tbe 
particular  thing  or  work  being  performed  for  the  employer,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  and  out  of  which  it  grew,  jointly,  by  the  employees 
sought  to  be  held  fellow-servants.    The  members  of  a  crew  running  a 
train,  though  each  be  in  the  performance  of  different  acts  in  reference 
thereto,  are  all  'engaged  in  the  common  service,'  for  they  are  jointly 
performing  the  thing  or  work  of  managing  the  train  for  the  emploj^er; 
but  they  would  not  be  'engaged  in  the  common  service'  with  the  mem- 
bers of  a  crew  running  another  train  for  the  emidoyer  over  the  same 
road,  for  one  crew  would  be  jointly  performing  the  thing  or  work  of 
managing  one  train,  while  the  other  would  be  jointly  performing  the 
thing  or  work  of  managing  the  other  train." 

The  burden  of  proof  [in  this  case]  was  on  the  defendant  to  show  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  fellow-servant  with  the  employees  operating  the 
switch  engine,  and  not  on  the  plaintiff'  to  show  that  he  was  not  such 
fellow- servant ;  and  we  think  the  facts  of  this  case  fail  to  bring  it  within 
the  first  test  prescribed  in  the  Warner  case.  The  evidence  indicates 
that  the  train  on  which  the  plaintiff  was  a  brakeinan  had  been  made  up. 
and  was  about  ready  to  leave  the  yard  and  start  on  its  regular  trip,  and 
fails  entirely  to  show  that  the  switch  engine  by  which  the  plaintiff'  was 
injured  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  any  service  or  performing  any  act 
in  reference  to  the  plaintiflfs  train.  Therefore  the  members  of  the  two 
crews  were  not  shown  to  be  engaged  in  a  common  service,  and  hence 
were  not  fellow-servants.  The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause 
remanded. 
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Employers'  Liability — Construction  of  Statute — McKay  v. 
Handy  47  Northeastern  Reporter y  page  104. — Action  was  brought  in  the 
superior  court  of  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  by  John  H.  McKay  against 
James  B.  Hand  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  received  while 
he  was  in  Hand's  employ.  McKay,  with  others,  was  engaged  in  painting 
the  outside  of  a  house  owned  by  Hand.  Three  men,  including  McKay, 
were  employed  by  Hand,  who  furnished  a  load  of.  ladders  for  the  job. 
One  of  the  men  selected  two  ladders,  and  the  three  spliced  the  ladders 
together  and  then  raised  them  against  the  house.  McKay  went  up  the 
ladders  with  a  pot  of  paint  in  one  hand  and  a  paint  brush  in  the  other, 
when  one  of  the  ladders  broke  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
injured.  A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant.  Hand,  and  the 
plaintiff,  McKay,  brought  the  case  on  exceptions  before  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  a  decision  affirming  tlie 
judgment  of  the  lower  court.  One  point  decided  was  that  the  ladders 
above  referred  to  were  not  part  of  the  defendant's  "ways,  works,  or 
machinery"' within  the  meaning  of  chapter  270  of  the  acts  of  1887,  the 
first  section  of  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

When,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an 
employee,  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at 
the  time,  (1)  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways, 
works,  or  machinery  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the 
employer,  which  arose  from  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  emj^loyer  or  of  any  person  in  the  service 
of  the  employer  and  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
ways,  works,  or  machinery  were  in  proper  condition,  *  *  ♦  the 
employee  *  •  ♦  shall  have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and 
remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  employee  had  not  been  an 
employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  its  work. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  j.udicial  court  was  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Field,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom : 

It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  whether  a  ladder  sometimes  may  not 
be  a  part  of  the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  within  the  meaning  of 
St.  1887,  c.  270,  and  its  amendments.  The  splicing  of  the  ladders  and 
the  placing  of  them  in  position  were  done  by  the  plaintiff  and  his 
fellow- workmen,  and  the  connection  was  a  temporary  structure,  put  up 
by  the  workmen  out  of  materials  selected  by  them  from  the  ladders 
furnished  by  the  defendant.  We  think  that  the  ladders  so  fastened 
together  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  ways,  works,  and  machinery 
of  the  defendant.  As  the  selection  of  the  particular  ladders,  the 
method  of  fastening  them  together,  and  of  placing  them  against  the 
house,  was  the  work  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  fellow-workmen,  if  they  or 
any  of  them  were  negligent  in  any  of  these  things  the  defendant  is  not 
liable  for^that  at  common  law.  The  case  resembles  the  common  one 
where,  so  far  as  appears,  the  defendant  furnished  a  supply  of  suitable 
materials,  and  the  workmen  put  them  together  and  used  them,  and  one 
of  the  parts  broke.  From  the  description  of  the  ladder  which  broke, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  was  negligent 
in  keeping  it  among  his  lot  of  ladders  and  in  permitting  it  to  be  used; 
and,  if  the  sole  negligence  was  that  the  ladders  were  fastened  together 
and  improperly  placed  against  the  house,  that  was  the  fault  of  the 
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plaintiff  and  bis  fellow- workmeu,  and  it  was  known  to  and  appreciated 
by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time.  A  ladder  may  be  a  sound,  light  laddenof 
sufficient  strength  to  be  nsed  by  itself,  bat  not  suitable  to  be  made  tk 
butt  of  two  ladders  fastened  together.    Exceptions  overruled. 


E>rpLOYERs'  Liability — Negligence  of  Minor  Employeb&- 
Application  of  the  New  York  Factory  Act — E.  8.  Siggm 
Carpet  Co.  r.  O^Keefe,  79  Federal  Reporter ^^  p.  900. — This  was  an  actiaB 
at  law  brought  by  O'Keefe,  by  guardian,  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  against  the  E.  S.  Higgios 
Carpet  Company,  to  recover  damages  for  persoiial  injuries.  The  evi- 
dencc  showed  that  the  i)laintiff,  a  boy  of  15,  entered  the  service  of  tbe 
defendant,  and,  after  working  for  several  mouths  in  the  room  where  a 
machine  run  by  steam,  known  as  a  ^' wool  picker,"  was  in  constant  use, 
was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  feeding  the  machine;  that  said  macbiw 
had  cogwheels  at  the  side,  in  plain  view,  not  protected  by"  any  guards 
or  covering,  and  that  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  he  had  been 
assigned  to  the  machine  his  right  hand  \tas  caught  in  the  cogwheels 
and  so  severely  crushed  that  amputation  became  necessary.  Tbe 
plaintiff  testified  that  he  was  feeding  the  machine  when  he  was  injured, 
while  the  evidence  for  the  defendant  tended  to  show  that  he  was 
cleaning  the  machine  at  that  time,  although  he  was  aware  that  the  rules 
of  the  defendant  prohibited  him  from  cleaning  it  while  it  was  in  motion. 
Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  brouglit 
the  case  on  writ  of  error  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  which  court  rendered  its  decision  April 
8, 1897,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

Among  the  several  points  decided  the  following,  quoted  from  the 
opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  ai)i)eals,  which  was  deliverejl  by  Circuit 
Judge  Wallace,  appear  to  be  the  most  important: 

Error  is  assigned  of  the  refusal  of  the  trial  judge  to  instruct  the  jury 
to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  We  are  of  opinion  that  upon  the 
facts  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  this  instruction,  and  that  there  was 
no  evidence  to  justify  the  leaving  of  the  case  to  the  jury. 

The  plaintiff,  although  a  minor,  was  of  sufficient  age  and  experience 
to  be  fully  aware  that  his  hand  would  probably  be  crushed  if  it  were 
caught  between  the  cogwheels  while  the  machine  was  in  motion.  He 
knew  that  the  cogwheels  were  not  guarded  in  any  way,  and  testified 
that  when  he  was  assigned  to  feed  the  machine  he  was  told  by  the  fore- 
man that  he  must  look  out  for  himself,  and  be  careful.  He  entered  upon 
and  continued  in  his  employment  with  full  knowledge  of  the xisks  inci- 
dent to  feeding  or  working  about  the  machine  consequent  upon  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  cogwheels  and  the  absence  of  guards,  if 
he  had  been  an  adult,  it  is  plain  that  he  would  have  had  no  cause  of 
action.  We  think  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  minor  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. The  rules  which  govern  actions  for  negligence  in  the  case  of 
children  of  tender  years  do  not  apply  to  minors  who  have  attained 
years  of  discretion. 
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If  the  plaintiff  was  injured  while  cleaning  the  macbind|  he  had  do 
cause  of  action,  because  he  was  willfully  violating  the  express  instruc- 
tions of  his  employer.  If  he  was  injured  while  feeding  the  machine, 
and  in  the  due  course  of  his  ordinary  duties,  he  had  no  better  cause 
of  action,  because  the  risk  was  obvious  and  he  had  accepted  the  hazard. 
If  he  was  injured  by  reason  of  his  own  inadvertence  or  inattention,  he 
had  no  better  cause  of  action  than  he  would  have  had  if  injured  while 
he  had  been  properly  and  carefully  attending  to  his  duties. 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  known  as  the  "  Factory  act''  (chapter 
398,  Laws  ]Sr.  Y.,  1890),  requiring  cogs  to  be  properly  guarded,  have  no 
application  to  the  case,  except  as  regards  the  question  of  the  negligence 
of  the  defendant.  As  construed  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  State, 
the  statute  does  not  impose  any  liability  upon  an  ijmployer  for  injuries 
received  by  £».mi!ior  in  his  service  in  consequence  of  the  fault  of  the 
employee,  or  arising  from  the  obvious  risks  of  the  service  he  has  under- 
taken to  perform. 

In  Graves  v.  Brewer  (recently  decided),  4  App.  Div.,  327,  38  N.  Y. 
Snpp.,  56G,  the  court  held  that  the  liability  of  the  employer  was  not 
changed  by  reason  of  tlie  factory  act  requiring  cogwheels  to  be  covered, 
because  such  protection  could  be  waived  and  was  waived  by  a  person 
accepting  emploj'^ment  upon  the  machine  with  the  cogs  in  an  unguarded 
condition,  as  the  danger  was  apparent,  and  one  of  the  obvious  risks  of 
the  employment.    For  these  reasons  the  judgment  is  reversed. 


Employers'  Liability — Eailroad  Companies — Construction 
OF  Statute — Andrcics  v.  Chicago,  Milicaukee  and  St.  Paxil  Ry.  Co.,  71 
Northicesteni  Beporter,  page  372. — This  action  was  brought  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Iowa  County,  Wis.,  under  chapter  220,  laws  of  1893,  by  James 
Andrews,  an  employee  of  the  above  named  railroad  company,  to  recover 
damages  for  an  injury  sustained  by  him,  while  in  the  line  of  his  duty, 
in  consequence  of  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  forcm«an  of  the  day 
switching  crew,  one  Roach,  by  reason  of  which  the  i^laintiff's  left  hand 
was  crushed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  amputate  his  arm  above  the 
wrist.  The  complaint  charged,  as  the  cause  of  the  injury,  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff's  fellow-servants,  and  in  particular  of  Roach, 
for  failing  to  follow  the  rules  and  cnstom  governing  switching  in  the 
yard,  and  that  such  negligence  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plain- 
tiff's injury,  and  asserted  that  the  plaintiff'  was  free  from  contributory 
negligence.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  .the  plaintiff,  and  the  railroad 
company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  May  21, 1897,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court. 

Chapter  220,  Laws  of  1893,  above  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
this  decision,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  or  railway  company  operating  any  rail- 
road or  railwfiy,  the  line  of  which  shall  be  in  whole  or  in  part  within 
this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  within  this  State 
by  any  employee  of  such  company,  without  contributory  negligence  on. 
his  part  J    ♦    ♦    ♦    and  which  injury  shall  have  been  caused  by  the 
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carelessTiefis  or  iiegli^eiico  of  any  other  employee,  officer,  or  agent  of 
.such  company  in  the  discharge  of,  or  for  failure  to  discharge,  his  dnti« 
as  such. 

The  defendant  had  asked  that  the  following  questions  be  severaUy 
submitted  to  the  jury  as  a  part  of  the  special  verdict,  but  they  were 
rejected,  namely:  (5)  ** Ought  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  pra 
dence,  engaged  In  the  business  then  followed  by  said  Koach,  to  have 
reasonably  expected,  under  the  attending  circumstances,  that  such  viola- 
tions of  said  custom  at  the  time  and  place  in  question  would  result  in  a 
bodily  injury  of  some  kind  to  the  plaintiff?"  (7)  "At  the  time^be 
plaintiff  was  injured  had  it,  for  a  great  many  years,  been  the  uniform 
custom  of  all  helpers  in  switching  crews  in  defendant's  yard  at  Madison, 
who  have  gone  between  cars  to  couple  them,  to  come  out  again  imme- 
diately, if  they  failed  to  make  the  coupling  the  first  time,  and  look  for 
coming  cars?" 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Finney, 
and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  question  presented  by  the  special  verdict  is  whether  it  is  fiiirly 
and  substantially  found  by  it  that  the  negligence  of  Koach,  the  fore- 
man of  the  switching  crew,  imputable  to  the  defendant,  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  plaintiff's  injury.    Unless  this  aj) pears  from  the 
verdict  no  judgment  could  be  given  on  it,  and  a  new  trial  would  become 
necessary.    It  is  found  "that  the  plaintiff's  hand  was  crushed    •    •    • 
by  reason  of,  and  as  the  direct  consequence  of,  the  negligence  of  Roachf 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  plaintiff^s  injury  was  the  natural  consequent 
of  the  negligence  of  Koach,  the  foreman,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
any  independent  agency  or  cause  for  which  the  defendant  was  not 
responsible.     Was  it  necessary  that  it  should  also  appear  from  the 
verdict  not  only  that  the  plaintiff's  injury  was  the  direct,  but  the  proba- 
ble, result,  as  well,  of  the  defendant's  negligence?    The  real  test  of 
the  defendant's  liability  for  the  plaintiff's  injury  is  whether  the  negli- 
gence of  its  foreman  Was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident.     "The 
negligence  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident  unless,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  accident  might  have. been  reasonably  fore- 
seen  by   a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  prudence.     It  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  the  accident  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
negligence.    It  must  also  have  been  the  probable  conseq  uence."    (Block 
t\  liailway  Co.,  89  Wis.,  378,  61  N.  W.,  1101.)    This  subject  underwent 
a  careful  consideration  in  Atkinson  r.  Transportation  Co.,  60  Wis.,  141, 
150-155,  18  N.  W.,  7(54.    It  was  there  held  "  that  generally,  in  order  to 
warrant  a  finding  that  neglig'ence,  or  an  act  not  amounting  to  wanton 
wrong,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury,  it  must  ai)pear  that  the 
injury  was  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  the  negligence  or 
wrongful  act,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  in  the  light  of 
the  attending  circumstances." 

Here  the  court  quotes  to  practically  the  same  effect  as  the  above Ifirom 
other  cases,  and  then  continues  as  follows : 

These  remarks  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  present  case,  and  show 
that  the  fifth  question  the  defendant  asked  to  have  submitted  to  the 
jury  was  improperly  refused. 
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The  evidence  of  six  of  the  defendant's  witnesses  was  such  as  to 
properly  require  the  defendant's  seventh  question  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jury.  It  related  entirely  to  the  custom  and  duty  of  helpers,  and 
had  a  material  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff,  in  the 
course  he  pursued  in  remaining  between  the  cars,  endeavoring  a  second 
time  to  couple  them  on  turning  the  link  when  they  were  coming  together 
agiiiu,  was  guilty  of  negligence  which  materially  contributed  to  his 
injury.  We  think  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  an  answer  to  this 
question,  and  that  it  was  error  to  refuse  to  submit  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  chapter  220,  Laws  1893,  which  to  our  minds  indi- 
cates that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  from  a  case  within  its  provisions 
all  question  as  to  the  assumption  of  the  risks  or  perils  naturally  and 
usually  incident  to  the  plaintiflfs  employment  as  a  railway  operative. 
It  was  not  the  design  of  the  act  to  make  the  railroad  company  an  in- 
surer against  injuries  thus  received  by  the  plaintiflf.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  the  case  as  to  the  assumption  by  the  plaintiif  of  any  unusual  or 
extraordinary  risk. 

The  contention  that  under  chapter  220,  Laws  of  1893,  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  be  pleaded  as  a 
defense,  is  not  maintainable.  The  defense  of  contributory  negligence 
arises  out  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  alleged  injury.  Before 
the  statute,  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  pleaded.  It  was  not 
within  the  plan  or  purpose  of  the  statute  to  make  any  change  in  the 
law  of  pleading.  The  statute  relates  only  to  questions  of  liability. 
The  defense  of  contributory  negligence  would  be  sustained  to  an  action 
under  this  statute,  had  it  been  silent  on  the  subject.  Tlie  mere  fact 
that  the  words  '*  without  contribut<:)ry  negligence  on  his  part"  are  in 
the  act,  when  the  courts  would  have  supplied  them  if  omitted,  can  not 
operate  either  to  change  the  rule  of  pleading  or  evidence.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  is  remanded  for 
further  proceedings  according  to  law. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Contract  of  Employment— Consideration — Stearns  v.  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Sotithern  By,  Co.^  71  NorthweHtem  Reporter^  page 
148, — Action  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Lenawee  County, 
Mich.,  by  George  C.  Stearns  against  the  above  named  railway  to 
recover  damages  for  breach  of  contract  of  employment.  A  judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company  brought  the 
case  on  writ  of  error  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  May  11,  1897,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  shows  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  the  i)rincipal  points  of  the  decision: 

The  plaintiff  brought  this  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach 
of  a  contract  of  employment.  The  declaration  averred  that,  in  the 
year  1872,  plaintiff,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  received 
serious  personal  injuries;  that  a  claim  was  made  against  the  defendant 
company;  that  in  settlement  of  this  claim  the  plaintiff  [defendant?] 
paid  him  the  sum  of  $175,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  into  an  a«;ree- 
ment  to  employ  him  in  the  capacity  of  train  baggage  master  on  the 
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train  running  between  Jackson  and  A'^riau,  at  a  salary  of  847.50  per 
month,  during  his  natural  life  or  his  ability  to  do  the  work;  that  the 
defendant  had,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1895,  discUar<jecl  plaintiff  from 
employment,  and  has  ever  since  refused  to  employ  hiin  or  to  pay  him. 
The  case  was  tried  before  a  jury,  and  a  verdict  rendered  snstainiug  the 
plaintitf's  claim.  Defendant  moved  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  refaseii, 
and  has  now  brought  the  case  here  for  review  on  error. 

It  is  insisted  th«at  the  contract  is  not  enforceable,  because  not  mutual. 
Tlie  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  work  for  any  stated  time  for  the  delcnd- 
ant.  In  a  case  where  no  consideration  passed  for  the  eui])loymeiit  there 
might  be  force  in  this  contention;  but  in  this  case,  under  the  proofs,  a 
valuable  consideration  was  paid  to  the  defendant  for  the  conditional 
agreement  which  the  defendant  saw  fit  to  enter  into,  leaving  it  optional 
with  the  plaintiff  to  continue  in  defendant's  employ,  the  engagrement 
of  the  defendant  resting,  not  upon  the  consideration  of  any  promise  by 
the  plaintiff,  but  upon  a  consideration  actually  paid  in  hand  at  the  time 
of  the  engagement,  namely,  the  compromise  of  the  disputed  claim. 

In  1880  the  plaintiff  entered  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  at  that  time 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  defendant,  which  was  accepted.  At  the 
expiration  of  four  months  he  applied  for  reemployment,  and  was  again 
employed,  and  continued  in  the  employment  until  his  final  discharge, 
1895.  The  defendant  insists  that  this  had  the  effect  to  terminate  the 
contract  relied  upon  by  plaintiff.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  true 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  testifies  that,  prior  to  entering 
the  mail  service,  he  had  a  talk  with  the  division  superintendent  upon 
the  understanding  and  agreement  that,  if  ho  did  not  like  the  service,  he 
should  return  right  back  to  the  samejob  ho  had,  upon  the  same  condit  ions 
that  he  quit,  and  that  he  would  not  have  gone  into  the  mail  service  had 
it  not  been  for  this  reservation  of  rights  accorded  him  by  the  company. 
It  is  contended  by  the  defendant  that  the  division  superintendent  hjui 
no  power  to  make  such  a  contract,  but  the  answer  to  this  is  that  he  is 
the  person  with  whom  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  deal,  and  that  the 
engagement  did  not  amount  to  the  making  of  a  new  contract,  but  was, 
in  effect,  granting  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  to  the  plailitiff,  the 
plaintiff  reserving  his  rights  under  the  former  contract.  The  judgment 
will  be  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Amount  Eeceived  on  Accident  Policy 
NOT  TO  BE  Considered  in  Mitigation  of  Damages — Missourij 
KanscLS  and  Texas  By,  Co.  v.  Rains,  40  Southicestern  ReporteVj  page 
GSij, — Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Grayson  County,  Tex., 
by  J.  11.  Ivains  against  the  above-named  railway  company  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  its  employ.  A  judgment  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company  appealed  the  case 
to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  Stjite,  which  rendered  its  decision 
May  12, 1897,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

But  one  point  decided  is  of  special  interest,  and  the  following,  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Fisher,  shows  the  same: 

It  appears  from  the  facts  that,  as  a  result  of  his  injuries,  the  plain- 
tiff* will  receive  on  an  accident  i)olicy  the  sum  of  8430.  It  is  con- 
tended by  appellant  that  the  court  erred  in  refusing  to  instruct  the 
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jury  to  the  effect  that  tbey  could  consider  this  sum  in  mitigation  of  the 
damages  which  the  plaintiff  may  bo  entitled  to.  There  was  no  error 
in  this  ruling.  The  rule  upon  this  subject,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
weight  of  authority  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  payment  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  can  neither  be  considered  as  a 
defense  or  in  mitigation  of  an  action  for  damages  against  a  wrongdoer. 
We  find  no  error  in  the  record.    Judgment  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Custom — Concurring  Negligence — 
Sincere  v.  Union  Compress  and  Warehouse  Co.j  40  Soiitlncestern  Reporter^ 
page  326, — Suit  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Harris  County,  Tex., 
by  Nelson  Sincere  against  the  above  named  company  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  him  while  engaged,  as  the  servant  of 
the  company,  in  assisting  in  unloading  cotton  bales  from  a  car.  Sincere 
alleged  that,  through  the  negligence  of  said  company,  a  bale  of  cotton 
was  thrown  against  him,  whereby  his  foot  was  broken  and  he  was 
severely  and  permanently  injured.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
defendant  company  and  the  plaintiff,  Sincere,  brought  the  case  on  writ 
of  error  before  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  April  14,  1897,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals,  delivered  by  Judge 
Neill,  the  following,  showing  the  points  decided,  is  quoted: 

There  was  no  error  in  the  court's  sustaining  the  special  exception  to 
that  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  error's  [Sincere'sJ  petition  wherein  he 
alleged  "that  it  was,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  the  custom  among 
the  various  compresses  of  Houston  to  have  stationed  at  the  side  of  the 
car  being  unloaded  two  men  to  catch  the  cotton  as  it  rolled  from  the 
car,  and  thereby  prevent  any  danger  of  the  bales  ot  cotton  rolling  on 
workmen  who  were  employed  in  removing  the  cotton  from  the  side  of 
the  car."  Negligence  must  be  established  by  the  facts  in  each  particu- 
lar case,  and  can  not  be  shown  by  the  failure  of  the  party  charged 
with  its  commission  to  observe  a  custom,  unless  the  facts  show  that 
ordinary  care  and  prudence  required  that  to  be  performed  which  was 
alleged  to  be  the  custom.  If  such  care  and  prudence  required  the  per- 
formance of  work  in  a  certain  manner,  it  is  immaterial  whether  its  mode 
of  performance  had  become  a  custom  or  not;  for  in  either  event  a  inirty 
who  has  injured  another  by  failing  to  exercise  ordinary  care  and  pru- 
dence to  secure  his  bafety  would  be  responsible.  It  is  the  duty  of  an 
employer  to  use  ordinary  precaution  to  reasonably  secure  the  safety  of 
his  employees  in  the  performance  of  his  service,  and  if  ordinary  i)rudence 
would  have  required  the  defendant  in  error,  in  order  to  reasonably 
secure  the  safety  of  its  hands  engaged  in  unloading  the  cotton,  to  have 
two  men  stationed  at  the  side  of  the  car  to  prevent  the  bales  of  cotton 
from  rolling  on  them,  such  duty  should  have  been  performed,  whether 
it  was  customary  or  not.  If  it  was  the  custom,  such  custom  might 
have  been  shown,  in  connection  with  other  evidence  as  to  what  trans- 
pired when  plaintiff  in  error  was  injured,  as  a  circumstance  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  jury  to  determine  whether  defendant  in  error 
was  at  that  time  exercising  such  ordinary  care  as  was  reasonably 
necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  employees. 
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It  was  error  for  the  court  to  so  instruct  the  jary  as  to  make  the 
plaintiff's  right  to  recover  depend  on  the  absence  of  coutribatory  n^- 
ligence  of  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  charge  them  that  if  any  "of  his 
fellow-servants  contributed  wholly  or  partly  to  his  injury,  by  negligeDoe 
on  their  part,  to  find  for  defendant.  The  principle  is  uuiver^  that, 
where  negligence  of  the  principal  and  that  of  a  fellow- servant  together 
produce  injury,  the  pribcipal  is  liable  therefor.  The  fact  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- servant  with  that  of  the  master 
can  not  relieve  the  latter  of  the  consequence  of  his  wron^fal  act  caus- 
ing the  injury.  The  servant  assumes  the  risk  of  the  negligence  of  his 
fellow-servant,  but  not  that  of  the  master.  For  the  errors  in  the 
charge  indicated,  the  judgment  is  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies— Assumption  op 
Risk  by  Employees — Sicanson  v.  Qreat  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  70  Northtcest- 
em  Reporter  J  page  978. — Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of 
Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  by  Jacob  Swauson  against  the  above-named 
railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  ite 
employ.    The  evidence  showed  that  plaintiflF,  a  section  hand,  was  pat 
to  work  on  a  large  hill  from  which  defendant  was  removing  gravel; 
that  he  was  ordered  up  the  slope  of  this  hill  to  assist  other  workiugmen 
in  loosening  the  material,  that  it  might  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  there  to  be  loaded  upon  cars  by  a  steam  shovel,  and  that  in  some 
way  from  the  sliding  of  the  earth  he  was  injured.    The  defendant  com- 
pany filed  a  demurrer  to  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  complaint 
failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action,  and  the  district  court  issued  an  order 
overruling  the  demurrer.    From  said  order  the  railroad  company  ap- 
pealed to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
May  10, 1897,  and  reversed  the  order  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Collins, 
and  contains  the  following  language: 

It  is  the  universal  rule  that,  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  place,  a 
servant  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  familiar 
natural  laws,  and  to  govern  himself  accordingly.  Failing  to  do  so,  he 
takes  the  consequences.  He  can  not  charge  such  consequences  upon 
the  master,  when  he  can  see  that  which  is  open  and  apparent  to  a  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  progress  of  the  work  necessarily  changed  the  character  of  the 
place  and  enhanced  the  danger,  and  under  such  conditions  it  has  never 
been  held  that  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the  master  to  furnish  the  serv- 
ant a  safe  place  in  which  to  work. 

Any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  would  know  that,  as  a  place  to  work 
in,  the  slope  of  a  gravel  pit  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  especially  when 
the  work  is  to  loosen  the  material;  that  the  laws  of  gravitation  may 
operate,  and  precipitate  such  material  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The 
work  ot  plaintiff  and  his  associates  was  to  release  the  gravel  and  earth, 
to  cause  it  to  break  away  and  to  slide  or  fall  down;  and  they  should, 
and  undoubtedly  did,  realize  that  the  sliding  or  falling  was  attended 
with  danger  to  any  person  in  the  wa3^  The  only  difference  in  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  and  guarded  against  between  the  falling  of 
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gravel  or  earth  from  overhead  because  of  an  excavation,  and  its  falling 
or  sliding  becaase  released  or  loosened  upon  the  face  of  a  slope,  is 
merely  one  of  degree.  The  complaint  failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action, 
and  the  demurrer  should  have  been  sustained.    Order  reversed. 


Employers'  Liability — Eailroad  Companies — Assumption  of 
Risk  by  Employees — Relief  Associations — Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.  v.  CuriiSj  71  Northwestern  Reporter,  page  42, — 
Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Jefferson  County,  Nebr.,  by 
William  H.  Curtis  against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  its  employ.  Judgment  was  ren- 
dered for  the  railroad  company,  and  the  plaintiff,  Curtis,  brought  the 
case  on  writ  of  error  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  May  5,  1897,  and  atQrmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff",  while  attempting  to 
couple  two  freight  cars  belonging  to  another  railroad  company,  had  his 
right  hand  crushed  between  the  deadwoods  and  so  bruised  that  ampu- 
tation was  necessary  and  was  performed;  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Burlington  Voluntary  Relief  Department;  that  in  joining  said 
department  he  had  signed  a  contract  which  contained  the  following 
language:  ^^I  also  agree  that,  in  consideration  of  the  amounts  paid  and 
to  be  paid  by  said  company  for  the  maintenance  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment, the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief  fund  for  injury  or 
death  shall  o|)erate  as  a  release  and  satisfaction  of  all  claims  for  dam- 
ages against  said  company  arising  from  such  injury  or  death  which 
would  be  made  by  me  or  my  legal  representatives;''  that  after  his  injury 
the  plaintiff'  applied  for  and  received  benefits,  and  that  at  various  times 
the  railroad  company  had  contributed  to  the  relief  fund  when  it  fell 
short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  satisfy  claims.  The  plaintiff  claimed 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company  in  the  equipment  of  its  cars, 
and  that  the  contract  he  had  signed  in  joining  the  relief  department 
was  of  no  effect  and  could  not  bind  him. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Harrison, 
and  from  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court, 
the  following  is  quoted : 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  railroad  company  as  a  common  carrier 
to  receive,  and  transport  over  its  line  of  road,  cars  of  other  companies, 
if  the  gauge  of  the  road  is  suitable,  and  the  cars  are  not  defective  or 
out  of  repair,  or  of  such  unusual  and  peculiar  construction  as  to  be 
unreasonably  hazardous  or  dangerous  to  work  with  or  handle. 

2.  That  a  car  belonging  to  a  road  other  than  the  one  on  which  a 
brakeman  is  employed  is  equipped  with  double  deadwoods  or  buffers 
IS  a  fact  which  is  open,  apparent,  and  obvious  to  any  person  attempt- 
ing to  couple  the  car;  hence,  any  risk  attendant  on  such  coupling  is 
of  the  hazards  incident  to  the  duty,  and  assumed  by  the  employee: 
and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  the  cars  in  general  use  on  the  road 
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on  which  the  brakemaii  is  employed  are  equipped  diiferently,  or  with 
single  deadwoods. 

4.  The  contract  signed  by  an  employee  of  the  railroad  company  on 
becoming  a  member  of  what  was  known  as  the  **  Burlington  Voluntary 
Relief  Department."  to  the  effect  that  if  he  should  be  injured,  and 
receive  moneys  from  the  relief  fund  of  said  relief  department  oii  account 
thereof,  the  acceptance  of  such  moneys  should  operate  as  a  release  of 
such  employee's  claim  against  said  riiilroad  company  for  damages 
because  of  such  injury,  construed,  and  held  (1)  that  such  contract  of  an 
employee  did  not  lack  consideration  to  sup|)ort  it;  (2)  that  the  promise 
made  by  the  employee  to  the  relief  department  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railroad  company  was  available  to  the  latter  as  a  cause  of  action  or 
defense;  (3)  that  such  contract  was  not  contrary  to  public  policy;  (4) 
that  the  effect  of  such  contract  was  not  to  enable  the  railroad  com- 
l)any  to  exonerate  itself  by  contr«act  from  liability  for  the  iieg^li^ir^Mce  of 
itself  or  servants;  (5)  that  the  employee  did  not  waive  his  rigrlit  of  action 
against  the  railroad  company  in  case  he  should  be  injured  by  its  negli- 
gence by  the  execution  of  the  contract;  (6)  that  it  is  not  the  execution 
of  the  contract  that  estops  the  injured  employee,  but  his  acceptance  of 
moneys  from  the  relief  department  on  account  of  his  injury  after  his 
cause  of  action  against  the  railroad  on  account  thereof  arises. 


Employees'  Liability — Railroad  Companies— Duty  of  Mas- 
ter— Texas  and  Pacific  Ry,  Co.  i\  Barrett^  17  Supreme  Court  Reporter^ 
page  707. — Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Tarrant  County, 
Tex.,  by  one  Barrett  against  the  above-named  railway  company,  to  re- 
cover damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  while  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  said  company.  Said  case  was  removed,  on  the  api)lication  of 
the  railway  company,  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern 
district  of  Texas.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff*,  Barrett,  and 
the  defendant  company  carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit,  by  which  court  said 
judgment  was  affirmed.  The  defendant  company  then  brought  the 
case  on  writ  of  error  before  the  CTnited  States  Supreme  Court,  which 
rendered  its  decision  April  19,  1897,  and  also  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  circuit  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  and  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  sufficiently  shows  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision : 

On  the  trial  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Barrett,  while  in 
the  employment  of  the  company  as  foreman  in  charge  of  a  switch  engine, 
and  at  work  in  the  com])any's  yard,  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of 
another  engine,  with  which  he  had  nothing,  and  was  not  required  to 
have  anything,  to  do,  and  which  had  been  placed  by  the  forenmn  of  the 
roundhouse  on  a  track  in  the  yard,  with  steam  up,  to  take  out  a  train; 
that  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive,  at  the  time  it  exploded,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  that,  was  and  had  been  in  a  weak  and  unsafe  state, 
by  reason  of  the  condition  of  the  stay  bolts,  many  of  which  had  been 
broken  before  the  explosion,  and  some  of  them  for  a  long  time  before; 
that  there  were  well-known  methods  of  testing  the  condition  of  stay 
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bolts  iu  a  boiler  enpue ;  and  that,  if  any  of  these  tests  had  been  properly 
applied  to  this  boiler  within  a  reasonable  time  before  the  explosion,  the 
true  condition  of  the  stay  bolts  would  have  been  discovered. 

The  circuit  court  instructed  the  jury,  at  defendant's  request,  "that 
the  master  is  not  the  insurer  of  the  safety  of  its  engines,  but  is  required 
to  exercise  only  ordinary  care  to  keep  such  engines  in  good  repair,  and, 
if  he  has  used  such  ordinary  care,  he  is  not  liable  for  any  injury  result- 
ing to  the  servant  from  a  defect  therein  not  discoverable  by  such  ordi- 
nary care;  that  the  mere  fact  that  an  injury  is  received  by  a  servant 
in  consequence  of  an  explosion  will  not  entitle  him  to  a  recovery,  but 
he  must,  besides  the  fact  of  the  explosion,  show  that  it  resulted  from 
the  failure  of  the  master  to  exercise  ordinary  care,  either  in  selecting 
such  engine,  or  in  keeping  it  in  reasonably  safe  repair;  and  that  a  railway 
compjiny  is  not  required  to  adopt  extraordinary  tests  for  discovering 
defects  in  machinery,  which  are  not  approved,  practicable,  and  custom- 
ary, but  that  it  fulfills  its  duty  iu  this  regard  if  it  Jidopts  such  tests  as 
are  ordinarily  in  use  by  prudently  conducted  roads  engaged  in  like 
business,  and  surrounded  by  like  circumstances."' 

And  thereupon  further  charged  that  a  railway  company  is  bound  to 
use  ordinary  care  to  furnish  safe  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  use 
of  its  employees,  and  the  neglect  of  its  agents  in  that  regard  is  its 
neglect;  that  it  is  not  bound  to  insure  the  absolute  safety  thereof,  nor 
to  supply  the  best  and  safest  and  newest  of  such  mechanical  appli- 
ances, but  is  bound  to  use  all  reasonable  care  and  prudence  iu  provid- 
ing machinery  reasonably  safe  and  suitable  for  use,  and  in  keeping  the 
same  in  repair;  that  "by  ordinary  care  is  meant  such  as  a  prudent 
man  would  use  under  the  same  circumstances;  it  must  be  measured 
by  the  character  and  risks  of  such  business;  and  where  such  persons, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  repair  the  appliances  of  the  business,  know,  or 
ought  to  know  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  of  the  defects  in  the 
machinery,  the  company  is  responsible  for  their  neglect;"  that  "if  the 
jury  believe  from  the  evidence,  under  the  foregoing  instructions,  that 
the  boiler  which  exploded  and  injured  the  plaintiff  was  defective,  and 
un(it  for  use,  and  that  defendant's  servants,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
repair  such  machinery,  knew,  or  by  reasonable  care  might  have  known, 
of  such  defects  in  said  machinery,  then  such  neglect  upon  the  part  of 
its  servants  is  imputable  to  the  defendant,  and  if  said  boiler  exploded 
by  reason  of  said  defects,  and  injured  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
would  be  responsible  for  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  plaintiff,  if  plain- 
tiff in  no  way,  by  his  own  neglect,  contributed  to  his  injuries;"  but 
that  "the  burden  of  the  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff  throughout  this  case 
to  show  that  the  boiler  and  engine  that  exploded  were  improper  appli- 
ances to  be  used  on  its  railroad  by  de'fendant;  that,  by  reason  of  the 
particular  defects  pointed  out  and  insisted  on  by  plaintiff,  the  boiler 
exploded  and  injured  plaintiff.  The  burden  is  also  on  plaintiff  through- 
out to  show  you  the  extent  and  character  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
damages  he  has  suffered  by  reason  thereof.  You  must  also  be  satisfied 
that  plaintiff'  was  ignorant  of  the  defects  in  the  boiler  that  caused  its 
exi)losion,  if  the  evidence  convinces  you  that  such  was  the  case;  and 
that  he  did  not  by  his  negligence  contribute  to  his  own  injury." 

We  think  that  these  instructions  laid  down  the  applicable  rules  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  in  substantial  conformity  with  the  views  of 
this  court  as  expressed  in  Hough  v,  Kailway  Co.,  100  U,  S.,  218,  etc. 
Judgment  affirmed. 
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Garnishment — Liability  of  Employer  fob  Waoes  Paid  into 
Court  with  Consent  op  Employee — Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Manningy  45  NortheaHtern  Reporter^  page  526.^ 
Suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Knox  County,  Ind.,  by  Arthur 
Maiming  against  tho  above-named  railroad  company  to  recover  an 
amount  alleged  to  be  due  him  for  services  rendered,  and  for  a  penalty 
for  its  nonpayment  as  provided  by  sections  7056  and  7057  of  Bums'S 
Revised  Statutes  of  1894,  making  provisions  for  the  payment  of  wages. 
A  judgment  was  rendered  for  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company 
appealed  the  case  to  the  appellate  court  of  the  State,  whicli  rendered 
its  decision  December  2, 1896,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit 
court. 

The  opinion  of  the  appellate  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Bass, 
and  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  sufficiently  shows  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision : 

Under  the  specifications  of  error  assigned,  several  questions  are  urged 
for  our  consideration,  which  we  deeui  it  unnecessary  to  examine  or  decide, 
in  the  view  we  take  of  the  case  as  presented  by  the  record.     W^hetber 
or  not  the  judgment  rendered  in  the  Kentucky  court  against  the  ap{)el- 
lant  [the  railroad  company],  as  garnishee  defendant,  was  regular,  we 
need  not  determine,  for  it  is  ax)parent  that  the  appellee  f  Mann iiig]  has 
no  standing  in  court.    It  appears  from  the  uneontradictea  evidence  tliat 
the  appellee  consented  that  the  appellant  should  pay  into  the  Kentucky 
court  the  amount  of  the  claim  and  costs  for  which  his  wages  in  the 
appellant^s  hands  had  been  garnisheed,  and  he  agreed  that,  upon  such 
payment,  he  would  accept  from  appellant  the  balance  due  him.     The 
balance  was  tendered  him,  and  he  refused,  and  brought  this  action.     We 
think,  under  these  circumstances,  he  is  estopped  to  question  either  the 
regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Kentucky  court,  or  whether  appel- 
lant was  legally  bound  to  pay  the  money  into  court.    The  money  was 
paid  into  court  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  upon  an  agreement 
that,  when  so  paid  in,  he  would  accept  the  balance  due  him  from  the 
appellant.    The  appellant  has  apparently  acted  in*  good  faith,  and  it 
would  be  inequitable  to  permit  the  appellee  to  recover  anything  except 
the  balance  in  appellant's  hands  after  the  payment  into  the  Kentucky 
court  of  the  claim  and  costs.    The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is 
reversed,  with  instructions  to  sustain  the  appellant's  motion  for  a  new 
trial. 


Government  Employees — Rioht  of  Per-Diem  Employee  to 
Compensation  for  Time  while  under  Suspension — Murphy  r. 
United  States,  79  Federal  Reporter^  page  255. — This  case  was  brought 
before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit 
on  a  writ  of  error  from  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern 
district  of  California. 

The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  was  rendered  February  8,  1897, 
and  its  opinion,  which  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Ross,  shows  the 
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facts  iu  the  case,  the  decision  made,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  reads 
as  follows  : 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  [Murphy]  as  plaintiff  in 
the  court  below^  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,''  approved  March  3,  1887  (24  Stat.,  605).  To  the 
third  amended  petition  the  Government's  demurrer  was  sustained,  and, 
the  plaintiff  declining  to  further  amend,  his  petition  was  dismissed. 
The  writ  of  error  brings  up  for  review  the  ruling  of  the  court  below  in 
the  respect  stated. 

The  petition  contains  two  counts: 

In  the  first,  the  plaintiff  alleged,  in  substance,  that  on  or  about  July 
23, 1885,  he  was  regularly  apx>ointed,  by  the  commandant  of  the  United 
States  navy-yard  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  foreman  mason  of  the  yard  and 
dock  department  thereof  '^  at  the  understood  and  agreed  compensation 
of  six  dollars  per  day;"  that  under  and  by  virtue  of  that  appointment 
the  plaintiff  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such  fore- 
man mason,  and  continued  in  the  performance  thereof  to  and  including 
September  29, 1885,  when  he  was,  by  the  conimandant,  suspended  from 
his  position  by  reason  of  certain  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
civil  engineer  of  the  yard;  that  thereafter,  on  November  19,  1885, 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed  a  board  to  investigate 
the  charges,  and  ordered  that  it  meet  at  the  yard  at  Mare  Island, 
November  30,  1885,  for  that  purpose,  and  report  to  the  Department  at 
Washington  all  the  facts  deemed  to  be  established  by  the  evidence 
taken ;  that  the  board  of  investigation  met  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  the  Secretary,  and,  after  various  sessions,  at  which  witnesses  were 
examined,  made  its  report  to  the  Department,  recommending  the  dis- 
missal of  the  plaintiff  from  his  position  of  foreman  mason.  <*  But," 
proceeded  the  petition,  '*  said  recommendation  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  and  said  plaintiff  has  never  been  discharged  from  his  said  posi- 
tion, but  has  been,  and  still  is,  deprived  from  fulfilling  the  duties 
thereof." 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  petition  itself  showed  that  at  no  time 
after  September  29,  1885,  did  the  plaintiff  render  any  service  to  the 
United  States  as  foreman  mason  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard.  The 
allegation,  also  contained  in  the  petition,  that  he  has,  ever  since  his  sus- 
pension, held  himself  in  readiness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position, 
is  of  no  force  or  effect,  so  far  as  concerns  the  first  count  of  his  petition, 
by  which  he  seeks  to  recover  "compensation  as  such  foreman  mason" 
from  October  1, 1885,  to  the  time  of  the  bringing  of  the  suit,  September 
28, 1891.  As  he  never  rendered  the  defendant  any  service  during  that 
period,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation.  Com- 
pensation for  such  services  only  follows  services  rendered.  Such,  too, 
is  the  declaration  of  the  statute  applicable  to  and  controlling  such  posi- 
tions as  foreman  mason  of  a  navy-yard.  Section  1545  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  reads:  "Salaries  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  of  the  employees  of 
the  navy  yards  except  those  who  are  designated  in  the  estimates.  All 
other  persons  shall  receive  a  per  diem  com|)en8ation  for  the  time  during 
which  they  niay  be  actually  employed."  The  plaintiff  not  being  an  offi- 
cer or  a  salaried  employee,  but,  as  shown  by  the  petition  itself,  a  i)erson 
engaged  at  a  per  diem  compensation,  he  was,  under  the  express  provision 
of  the  second  clause  of  the  section  of  the  statute  quoted,  entitled  to  such 
compensation  for  the  time  during  which  he  was  actually  employed,  but 
to  that  only. 
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Moreover,  his  suspension  by  tlio  commandant  of  the  navy -yard  was^ 
as  ^viis  held  by  the  court  below,  in  effect  liis  discharge  from  the  employ- 
ment in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  was 
employed  for  any  definite  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
express  allegations  of  the  petition,  he  was  engaged  at  the  agreed  com- 
pensation of  80  per  diem,  which  was,  in  legal  effect,  an  enijdoyment 
by  the  day.  The  fact  that  subsequent  to  his  suspension  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  appointed  a  board  to  investigate  and  rei>ort  upon  the 
charges  against  him  was  no  recognition  of  his  status  as  a  then  em 
jdoyee  of  the  Government,  and  certainly  could  not  oi>erate  to  conf«r 
ui)on  him  the  right  to  compensation  for  the  time  during"  which  he  was 
not  actually  emph)yed. 

The  second  count  of  the  petition  embodied  the  averments  alreatly 
considered,  and  therefore  also  showed  that  the  plaintiff  was,  in  effect, 
discharged  from  his  employment  as  foreman  mason  of  the  navy-yard 
in  question  September  i*9,  1885.     That  being  so,  the  further  allegation 
contained  in  the  second  count  that  the  plaintiff,  *' while  such  foreman 
mason  as  aforesaid,  and  while  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  was  ordered  b^^  said  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Navy  to,  and  did,  travel  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, I).  C,  to  the  said  Slare  Island  Navy-Yard,  in  California,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  in  attendance  upon  said  so-called  'board  of  investi- 
gation,' and  that  ho  w^as  thereby  compelled  to,  and  did,  expend  in 
obeying  said  order  the  sum  of  $240  as  traveling  expenses,"  is  ineffectual 
to  create  a  valid  demand  for  such  expenses  against  the  Government. 
As  the  specific  allegations  embodied  in  the  second  as  well  as  in  the 
first  count  of  the  petition  showed  that  the  plaintiff"  was  suspended,  and, 
in  effect,  discharged  from  his  position,  the  allegation  last  quoted  is  far 
from  showing  that  there  was  any  order  of  the  Secretary  to  the  plaintiff 
in  his  capacity  of  employee  of  the  Government,  or  that  the  plaintiff 
was  then  under  any  obligation  to  obey  any  order,  or  that  he  expended 
any  money  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.     The  judgment  is 
affirmed. 


Issue  of  Nontransfeeable  Pay  Checks — Refusal  to  Cash 
Same  when  Presented  by  Parties  other  than  Employees- 
Damages — Robison  r.  Texas  Pine  Land  Associatioii^  40  Southtcestern 
Reporter,  page  8 13, — Action  was  brought  by  James  Robison  against  the 
above-named  association  in  the  district  court  of  Hardin  County,  Tex. 
The  suit  was  for  damages  growing  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendant 
in  issuing  checks  at  its  store  in  Silsbee,  Hardin  County.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  Texas  Pine  Land  Association  opened  its  store  in  1894, 
and  was  engaged  in  cutting  and  shipping  logs  to  sawmills  at  Beaumont, 
and  issued  said  checks  in  i)ayment  of  wages  to  its  employees,  who  then 
took  the  same  to  the  store  and  purchased  such  goods  as  were  needed; 
that  the  words  "Not  transferable''  were  upon  each  check,  yet  the 
employees  of  said  association  bought  country  produce  of  the  people 
and  paid  for  the  same  in  checks,  and  that  these  people,  who  were  not 
emploj'ces  of  the  association,  and  never  had  been,  bought  goods  of  the 
association  at  its  store  and  paid  for  them  in  checks;  that  the  associa- 
tion knew  of  this  trade  in  its  checks  and  did  not  object  thereto  until 
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the  plaintiff  bad  a  great  many  of  them,  and  then  refused  to  take  the 
checks  from  him  in  payment  of  goods  and  refused  to  take  checks  from 
])ersons  who  had  bought  or  traded  for  same  with  plaintiff;  that  said 
association  stated  to  its  employees  that  it  would  discharge  each  and 
every  one  of  them  from  its  service  in  case  they  should  buy  goods, 
liquors,  etc.,  from,  or  trade  in  any  manner  with,  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
it  also  stated  to  its  clerks  and  other  employees  that  it  would  not 
take  up  any  checks  and  receive  the  same  in  payment  of  its  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  from  any  person  whomsoever,  when  and  where 
said  checks  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Eobidon,  the  plaintiff. 
Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  association  and  the  plaintiff 
appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  Texas,  which  rendered 
its  decision  May  12,  1897,  and  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  James,  and 
from  the  same  the  following  is  quoted: 

According  to  plaintift^'s  allegations,  competition  in  trade  existed 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  it  was  legitimate  for  defendant  to 
ap]>ropriate  to  itself  all  the  customers  it  could  command,  even  to  the 
extent  of  driving  plaintiff' out  of  business,  provided  the  means  used  for 
that  purpose  did  not  contravene  any  law,  or  violate  a  definite  legal 
light  of  the  plaintiff'.  The  latter  had  no  legal  right  to  i)rotection  against 
comiietition.  He  had  no  superior  right  to  the  trade  of  defendant's 
employees,  or  that  of  other  persons.  The  statute  in  reference  to  con- 
spiracies against  trade  does  not  apply  to  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
combination,  and  when  the  acts  complained  of  as  affecting  competition 
are  the  acts  of  defendant  alone.  If  the  defendant  could  so  control  its 
employees  as  to  prevent  their  dealing  with  plaintiff',  or  so  control  their 
wages  as  to  divert  them  from  the  channels  of  plaintiff's  business  in 
favor  of  its  own,  we  know  of  no  rule  making  it  actionable.  Had  the 
defendant  no  proper  interest  of  its  own  to  subserve  in  so  doing,  but  had 
acted  wantonly  in  causing  loss  to  plaintiff,  the  rule  wouhl  be  different. 

The  fact  that  defendant's  purpose,  by  its  acts,  was  to  break  plaintiff 
up  in  business  would  not  give  the  cause  of  action,  for  that  is  the  natural 
result  of  successful  competition.  Defendant  might  at  any  time  have 
stopped  the  issuing  of  checks,  and  plaintiff  could  not  have  complained. 
It  had  a  right,  if  the  employees  were  satisfied  to  work  on  such  terms, 
to  pay  the  latter  directly  in  goods,  and  he  could  not  complain,  or  in 
checks  redeemable  in  goods  only  by  them  and  certain  other  persons. 
It  could  not  be  required  to  treat  the  checks  as  money  in  the  hands  of 
other  persons,  which  is  practically  a  contention  of  plaintiff.  If  they 
could  stop  the  system  altogether  without  giving  a  right  of  action  in 
tort,  it  would  follow  that  they  could  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
checks  without  incurring  such  liability.  This  is  not  a  suit  to  recover 
the  value  of  checks  taken  by  appellant,  but  one  in  which  he  seeks  to 
recover  in  tort  for  the  invasion  of  a  right,  when  ho  fails  to  show  the 
existence  of  any  right.  A  system  whereby  such  checks  would  be 
honored  in  the  hands  of  anyone  except  plaintiff*  was  calculated  to 
insure  trade  at  defendant's  store,  and  diminish  that  of  its  rival;  and, 
as  plaintiff*  has  no  definite  right  to  the  public  trade,  he  has  no  legal 
right  to  complain  ttiat  defendant  absorbed  it  by  the  manner  of  man- 
aging its  business,  and  its  relation  with  its  employees.  The  judgment 
is  affirmed. 
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Master  and  Servant — Risks  of  Employment — Larsson  t. 
McClurCj  70  Northtrefttern  Reporter^  page  662, — Action  was  brought  by 
Lewis  Larsson  against  William  C.  McOlure,  surviving  partner  of  tlM 
firm  of  Mitcbell  &  McClure,  in  the  circuit  court  of  Douglas  County, 
Wis.,  to  recover  damages  for  a  personal  injury  sustained  by  him  wliik 
working  as  a  common  laborer  in  a  gravel  pit  for  said  firm.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  there  was  frost  in  the  ground  and  that  they  had  to 
blast  the  bank  so  as  to  get  the  crust  off  and  take  the  bank  dowu  in 
order  to  get  the  sand  and  gravel;  that  after  a  number  of  blasts  bad 
been  set  off  the  plaintiff  was  at  work  shoveling,  about  6  or  8  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  frozen  crust,  when  the  bank  fell  down  and  struck  bim 
on  the  left  leg,  so  that  he  fell  over  and  received  the  injuries  complaioed 
of.  A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  circuit  court  and 
the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Sfcite, 
which  court  rendered  its  decision  March  16,  1897,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  sui^renie  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Piuney, 
and  from  the  same  the  following  is  quoted: 

Tlie  plaintiff*,  in  entering  upon  the  employment  in  which  he  was 
engaged  when  injured,  assumed  all  risk  or  danger  of  injury  ordinarily 
and  fairly  incident  to  such  service.  When  the  danger  is  alike  oi)eii  to 
the  observation  of  all,  both  the  master  and  the  servant  are  upon  an 
equality,  and  the  master  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  resulting  from  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  employment. 

The  i)laintiff'  was  familiar  with  the  kind  of  work  he  was  required  to 
perform,  and  had  had  considerable  experience  in  working  in  gravel  pits, 
and  had  worked  on  railroads.  He  knew  that  blasting  was  being  resorted 
to  to  break  dowu  the  frozen  bank,  and  to  get  at  the  sand  and  gravel 
where  he  worked;  and  tive  or  six  blasts  for  that  purpose  had  been  set 
off*  on  the  day  in  question,  and  before  he  was  injured.  He  had  wit- 
nessed and  understood  the  effect  they  produced  in  shattering  the  bauk 
in  front  of  which  he  was  working,  and  which  was  not  more  than  100 
feet  in  length,  rendering  it  inseciu'e,  and  liable  to  fall  down  as  exciava- 
tion  proceeded  at  the  bottom.  The  situation  itself  suggested  to  him 
the  dangers  incident  to  the  service,  and  the  necessity  of  proper  caution 
for  his  own  protection. 

He  chose,  notwithstanding,  to  continue  work  under  the  circumstances, 
instead  of  declining  the  service,  and  it  is  entirely  well  settled  that  he 
must  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  or  danger,  so  far  as  it  was  open 
for  his  observation.  He  testified  that  after  the  last  blast  had  been  set 
off  where  he  had  been  set  to  work,  "I  did  not  see  any  cracks  in  the 
bank;  I  did  not  look  to  see."  He  was  bound  to  take  ordinary  care  to 
observe  whether  any,  and  what,  dangers  were  incident  to  his  service. 
"Where  the  defect  or  danger  is  open  or  obvious,  the  knowledge  of  it, 
on  his  part,  will  be  presumed  or  imputed  to  the  servant,  as  a  matter  of 
law;  and  an  adult  servant  is  presumed  to  possess  ordinary  intelligence, 
judgment,  and  discretion  to  appreciate  such  danger,  so  as  to  regulatSe 
his  conduct,  and  avoid  it;  and,  if  he  continues  in  the  service,  and  suffers 
injury  from  such  danger,  he  has  no  right  of  recovery  against  the  master.'' 
(Luebke  r.  Machine  Works,  88  Wis.,  448,  60  N.  W.,  711.) 

The  present  case  does  not  seem  to  fall  within  the  rule  that  the  mas- 
ter must  furnish  the  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work, 
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inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  and  his  fellow-servants  practically  created 
the  place  and  its  attendant  perils  from  hour  to  hour,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  labors;  and  the  condition  was  constantly  shifting  by  reason  of 
their  own  acts,  of  which,  as  well  as  their  probable  consequences,  they 
must  be  held  to  have  had  notice.  The  negligence,  if  any,  in  this  view 
of  the  case,  would  be  that  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  fellow- servants,  and 
the  risk  of  it  must  be  regarded  as  assumed  by  the  plaintiff  as  incident 
to  his  employment;  and,  in  any  view  that  may  be  taken  of  the  case,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  risk  assumed  by  the  plaintiff,  as  incident  to  his 
employment. 

We  think,  from  the  undisputed  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  must  be 
held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  the  injury  of  which  he  complains,  and 
that  the  circuit  court  erred  in  refusing  the  motion  for  a  nonsuit,  and 
afterward  in  refusing  to  direct  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed  and  the  cause  is  remanded  for  a 
new  trial. 


LAWS  OF  VABIOUS  STATES  BELATING  TO  LABOR  EH  ACTED  SIBCS 

JAVTJABY  1,  1896. 

KANSAS. 
ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chaptkr  120. — Protection  of  employees  aa  members  of  labor  uttions. 

Section  1.  It  shall  bo  tinlawfnl  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  or  the 
agent,  officer,  manngorf  superintendent,  monster  uiochanio,  or  Ibreinau  of  auy  person, 
company,  or  corporation,  to  prevent  employees  from  joining  aucl  beloni^^iiig  to  auy 
labor  organization,  and  any  snch  person,  company,  or  corporation,  or  any  ajrent. 
manager,  superintendent,  master  mechanic,  or  other  officer  of  any  person,  company, 
or  corporation  that  coerces  or  attempts  to  coerce  employees  by  discharging^  or  threat- 
ening to  discharge  said  employees  because  of  their  conuoctiouAvith  such  JabororganU 
zation,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdenioauor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
bo  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  ii  vo  hunilred  dollars. 

Sf.c.  2.  Any  person,  company,  or  corporation  doing  any  of  tlio  acta  prohibited  by- 
section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  injured,  in  exemplary  or  puni- 
tivo  damages  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action, 
and  in  addition  thereto  a  reasonable  attorney  fee  to  be  recovered  in  said  civil  action 
for  damages. 

Skc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  in 
the  statute  book. 

Approved  February  18,  1897. 

Chapter  129. — Protection  of  emxiloyees  as  voters. 

Skction  24.  Any  person  entitled  to  vote  at  a  general  election  in  this  State,  shall, 
on  the  day  of  such  election,  bo  entitled  to  absent  himself  from  any  service  or  employ- 
ment in  which  ho  is  then  engaged  or  employed  for  a  period  of  two  hours,  between 
the  timu  of  opening  and  closing  the  polls,  and  such  voter  shall  not,  because  of  so 
absenting  himself,  bo  liable  to  any  penalty,  nor  shall  deduction  be  made  on  account 
of  such  absence,  from  his  usual  salary  or  wages:  Proridedy  /loircrei'.  That  application 
for  such  leave  of  absence  shall  bo  made  prior  to  the  day  of  election.     The  employer 
may  specify  tho  hours  during  which  said  employee -may  absent  himself  as  aforesaid. 
Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  refuse  to  an  employee  tho  privilege  hereby  con- 
ferred, or  shall  subject  an  employee  to  a  penalty  or  deduction  of  w^ag^cs   becauso  of 
the  exorcise  of  such  privileges,  or  who  shall,  in  any  manner,  attempt  to  influence  or 
control  such  voter  as  to  how  ho  shall  vote,  by  offering  any  reward,  or  by  threaten- 
ing his  discharge  from  omploynient,  or  otherwise  intimidating  him  from  a  full  and 
free  exercise  of  his  right  to  vote,  or  shall,  d-ircctly  or  indirectly,  violate  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  bo  fined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  March  13,  1897. 

Chapter  144. — lilacJclisting. 

Section  1.  Any  employer  of  labor  in  this  State,  after  having  discharged  any 
person  from  his  service,  shall  not  ])revent  or  attempt  to  prevent  jjy  word,  sign  or 
writing  of  any  kind  whats<»ever,  any  such  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  em- 
ployment from  any  other  person,  company  or  corporation  oxce])t  by  furnishing,  in 
writing,  on  request,  the  cause  of  such  discharge. 

Sec.  2.  Any  employer  of  labor  in  this  State  shall,  upon  tho  request  of  a  discharged 
employee,  furnish,  in  writing,  tho  true  cause  or  reason  for  such  discharge. 

Sec.  3.  Any  employer  of  labor,  his  agent  or  employee  who  shall  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  for  each  oflense  the  sum  of  ono  hundred  dollars  and  thirty  days'  imprisonment 
in  tho  county  jail. 
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EC.  4.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  found  giiilty  of  tbo  violation  of  sections 

and  two  "of  this  act,  bball  be  liable  to  tbe  party  injured  to  an  amount  equal  to 

L>o  times  tbo  sum  be  may  be  injured,  and  such  employers  of  labor  shall  also  bo 

>1o  ibr  a  reasonable  attorney  fee  wbicb  sball  be  taxed  as  part  of  tbe  costs  in  the 

e. 

EC.  5.  This  act  to  bo  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  iniblication  in  the 

Lute  book. 

.l>proved  Marck  12,  1897. 

CiiAPTEU  145. — Payment  of  wages,  etc. 

ECTiON  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or 
st,  or  tbo  agent,  or  tbo  business  manager  of  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  cor- 
-ation  or  trust  to  sell,  give,  deliver,  or  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  to  any 
son  employed  by  him  or  it,  in  payment  of  wages  due  or  to  become  due,  any  scrip, 
eu,  check,  draft,  order,  credit  on  any  book  of  account  or  other  evidence  of  indebt- 
icss,  payal)le  to  bearer  or  his  assignee,  otherwise  than  at  the  date  of  issue,  but 
b  wages  shall  be  paid  only  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  by  check  or 
*ft  drawn  upon  some  bank  in  which  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or 
st,  or  the  agent,  or  the  business  manager  of  any  such  person,  firm,  couipau}',  cor- 
•ation,  or  trust,  has  money  upon  deposit  to  cash  the  same. 

iKC.  2.  All  contracts  to  pay  or  accept  wages  in  any  other  than  lawful  money,  or 
check  or  draft,  as  specified  in  section  one,  of  this  act,  and  any  private  agreement 
secret  understanding  that  wages  shall  be  or  may  be  paid,  in  other  than  lawful 
ney,  or,by  such  checker  draft,  shall  be  void,  and  the  procurement  of  such  jirivato 
reemeut  or  secret  understanding,  shall  be  unlawful  and  construed  as  coercion  on 

>  part  of  the  employer. 

>EC.  3.  If  any  person  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  either  section  one  or 

0  of  this  act,  or  shall  compel,  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to  compel,  or  coerce  nny 
ployee  of  any  corporation,  or  trust  to  purchase  goods,  or  supplies,  from  any  par- 
ular  person,  firm,  corporation,  company  or  trust  or  at  any  particular  store  or 
ico,  ho  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  bo 
ed  not  less  than  one  hnndred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  bo 
prisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  or  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by 
th  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  each  violation. 

>KC.  4.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  corporations  or  trusts  or  their  agents,  lessees, 

business  managers,  that  employ  ten  or  more  persons. 

Jkc.  5.  The  county  attorney  of  any  county  upon  complaint  made  to  him  shall 

)ceed  to  prosecute  the  violators  of  this  act  as  prescribed  in  other  cases  of  misde- 

anor. 

5ec.  6.  Sections  2441,  2442  and  2443  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  of  1885), 

i  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 

»ealed. 

>EC.  7.  This  act  shall  take  oftect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  in 

>  ofiicial  State  paper. 
Approved  March  2,  1897. 

Published  in  ofiicial  State  paper  March  12, 1897. 

CiiArTEU  159. — ^fine  regulations  and  inspection, 

jECTIOX  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mine  owner,  agent,  lensee  or  operator  of 
y  coal  mine,  or  any  other  underground  workings,  where  any  kind  of  material  is 
lied  or  excavated,  in  either  shait  mine,  slope  mine,  or  drift  mine,  by  system  of 
nn  and  pillar,  to  mine  or  cause  to  be  mined  by  any  employee  therein,  in  any  of  said 
Qcs,  any  minerals  mined  by  bushel,  ton,  or  other  rates,  to  excavate  coal  ov  other 
nerals,  in  an  advanc(;  Kpaoe  of  forty  feet,  uuIchh  break-throughs  are  made,  ranging 
distance  as  follows:  Forty  feet  shall  constitute  the  distance  between  break- 
•oughs,  which  shall  be  made  through  the  pillar  which  divides  either  rooms,  air 
irses  or  entries,  where  any  of  said  rooms,  air  courses,  or  entries  are  in  operaticm, 

1  in  no  case  shall  the  distance  exceed  the  aforesaid  distance,  namely,  forty  I'eet, 
Lvspective  of  thickness  or  distance  of  the  pillar  or  jiillars  which  diviiles  such 
mis,  air  courses  or  entries. 

>EC.  2.  Said  break-throughs  shall  be  at  least  six  feet  wide  and  tbe  full  height  of 
il  strata,  or  other  minerals  mined  which  docs  not  exceed  six  feet  in  height,  and  in 
case  shall  the  air  courses  have  less  than  twenty-one  feet  of  an  area,  where  mines 

>  operated  on  room-and-pillar  system.  And  the  com]>ensation  for  making  such 
)ak-through8  shall  bo  regulated  by  or  between  the  em])loyer  and  employee  and  any 
»m,  air  course  or  entry,  or  any  other  working  places  where  miners  or  others  are 
ployed,  shall  cease  operations  at  the  working  faces  until  said  break-throughs 
)  perfected  as  herein  specified,  in  section  one,  of  this  act.    And  said  break- 
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throngfas  shall  be  filled  with  either  slate,  rock,  or  closed  by  brattice,  to  make  the 
same  air-tight,  a»  soon  as  the  second  or  succeeding  break-throughs  are  made.  And 
in  any  case  any  of  such  break-throughs  are  partly  opened  or  torn  down,  by  the  con- 
cnssiou  of  shots,  or  blasts^  or  by  premature  explosion,  or  otherwise,  the  foreman,  or 
superintendent,  or  agent  in  ea<;h  of  any  of  the  said  mines,  shall  immediately  caaae 
any  of  such  break-thronghs  to  be  properly  closed  and  made  air-tight,  as  soon  as  noti- 
fied by  any  employee. 

Sec.  8.  Every  mine  owner,  agent,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal  mines  or  nndergroand 
workings  of  the  character  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  provide  and 
hereafter  maintain  for  every  mine,  ample  means  of  ventilation,  affording  not  less 
than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  in  every  such  mine,  per  man,  per  minute.  &iid 
volume  of  air  shall  be  directed  or  circulated  where  any  person  or  persons  may  be 


working  in  any  of  said  mines. 
Sec.  I.  The  IE 


inspector  of  mines  shall  cause  the  volume  of  air  to  be  increased  when 
necessary  to  such  an  extent  as  will  dilute,  carry  off,  and  render  harmless,  the  nosiouf 
^ases  generated  therein.    And  mines  generating  fire-damp  shall  be  ke.pt  firee  of  stand- 
ing gas,  and  every  working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined  every  morning  with  a 
safety  lamp  by  an  examiner,  or  fire-boss,  before  miners  or  other  employees  enter  their 
respective  working  places.     Said  examiner  or  fire-boss  shall  register  the  day  of  the 
month  at  the  place  of  the  workings,  and  also  on  top  in  a  book  which  shall  be  kept 
in  the  weighmaster's  ofiice  for  such  special  purpose,  and  as  proof  of  inspection,  he 
shall  daily  record  all  places  examined,  in  said  book,  and  in  case  of  danger  when  fire- 
damp may  have  accumulated  during  the  absence  of  any  person  or  persons,  employed 
therein,  said  examiner  or  fire-boss,  must  notify  the  miners  or  those  employed  therein, 
or  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  enter  such  places.    And  the  hydrogen  or  fire- 
damp generated  therein  must  be  diluted  and  rendered  harmless  before  any  person  or 
persons  enter  such  working,  or  abandoned  part  of  the  mine  with  a  naked  light 

Skc.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  lessee  or  operator,  of  any  mine  where 
the  natural  strata  is  not  safe,  in  or  around  all  workings,  pumping,  and  escapiug shafts, 
to  securely  case  line,  or  otherwise  make  said  places  secure,  and  all  escapement 
shafts  shall  be  provided  with  stairways  securely  fastened,  so  as  to  bear  the  combined 
weight  of  not  less  than  fifteen  men,  ascending  or  descending  the  same.  Said  stair- 
ways shall  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  exceed  forty-five  degrees  of  elevation,  by  each 
section  of  said  stair,  and  each  section  shall  have  substantial  guard  rails  secnrelT 
fastened,  and  the  stairways  shall  be  separately  partitioned  from  the  parts  of  ench 
shafts  used  as  upcasts  or  downcasts,  and  the  traveling  ways  between  the  bottom  of 
the  main  shaft,  and  the  escaping  shaft,  or  stairways  shall  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height. 
Said  traveling  ways  shall  bo  kept  clear  of  all  obstructions,  and  standing  or  stagnant 
water  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  any  traveling  way  between  the  npcMt 
and  downcast  shafts.  And  in  case  of  miue  shafts  which  are  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  where  stairways  can  not  be  conveniently  constructed,  other  safe 
means  of  boisting  the  persons  employed  in  any  such  mine  must  be  kept  ready  at  all 
times,  so  as  to  be  available  in  case  of  accident  to  the  regular  hoisting  shaft,  or 
machinery  in  use  at  the  same. 

Sisc.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  foreman,  eager,  or  whosoever  may  have  charge 
of  the  bottom  of  any  shaft,  to  give  the  proper  signal  to  the  top  man  and  engineer, 
whenever  any  six  eniy)loyees  who  work  therein  are  ready  to  ascend,  by  d«iy  or  night, 
and  for  the  making  of  such  ascent  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bottom  ea^er  to  give 
them  an  empty  cage  by  which  they  can  ascend.  And  every  road  on  which  persons 
travel  underground  when  the  coal  is  drawn  by  mules,  or  other  power,  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  intervals  of  not  more  than  thirty  feet  with  sufficient  manholes  for  places  of 
refuge. 

Sec  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  every  mine  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  airways  of  sufficient  dimensions,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  area 
of  the  air  course  be  less  than  twenty-one  feet  in  mines  operated  on  room-and-pillar 
system. 

Sec  8.  Standing  or  stagnant  water  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  air  coarsea, 
entries,  traveling  ways,  or  rooms.  Obstructions  of  any  kind  must  not  be  placed  in 
cross-cuts,  rooms  or  entries  used  as  airways.  And  in  case  of  a  fall  of  a  roof,  or 
whore  the  Hides  of  such  airways  cave  in,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  boss  or  agent 
in  any  such  mines  to  cause  such  falls  or  obstruotiofi  to  be  removed  immediately  and 
the  roof  and  sides  made  secure. 

Sec  9.  All  main  airways  in  any  of  the  underground  workings  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  shall  be  examined  at  least  twice  a  week  by  the  mine  boss  or  agent,  or  some 
other  competent  person  so  directed  by  said  mine  boss  or  agent,  and  a  report  of  snch 
inspection  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  State  inspector  of  mines  at  leH:$t 
once  a  month. 

Sec  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  boss  or  agen*^  in  charge  of  any  unne 
where  eoal  dust  or  any  other  iufiammable  ingredients  may  accumulate,  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  properly  .sprinkled  or  saturated  once  a  day,  and  oftener  if  necessary-,  in 
either  air  couises,  entries,  rooms,  or  cross-cuts. 
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Sec.  11.  No  omployee  or  other  person  in  niines  is  allowed  to  leave  trap-ioors  or 
air-gatea  open  any  longer  than  while  passing  through  said  gates  or  doors.  And  any 
person  who  accidentally  or  otherwise  tears  down  any  brattice  cloth  mnst  immedintely 
notify  the  mine  boss  or  the  individual  having  supervision  of  the  air  in  such  luiue, 
and  the  same  must  be  replaced  as  soon  as  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  mine  boss  or 
person  in  chnrge  of  the  air. 

Skc.  12.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  inspector  of  mines  in  his  dnties,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  coal  operators  and  coal  companies  or  lessees  or  other  persons  engaged  in 
mining  or  producing  coal,  to  make  a  quarterly  statement  to  the  mine  inspector,  of  the 
amount  of  a.Hcoal  mined,  the  number  of  miners  employed,  number  of  day  men,  number 
of  boys,  and  all  other  persons  employed  in  or  around  said  mine  or  mines,  not  later  than 
ten  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  and  they  shall  also  state  the  price  paid  miners 
per  ton  or  bushel,  the  price  paid  to  day  hands  per  day,  the  numb«*r  of  days  worked 
by  miners  and  by  day  men,  the  number  of  accidents,  deaths  resulting  fnmi  injnries 
in  and  around  the  said  mine  or  mines.  It  shall  also  be  the.  duty  of  the  mine  innpec- 
tor  to  furnish  all  coal  operators  and  all  coal  companies  or  lessees  or  other  persons 
engaged  in  mining  or  producing  coal,  with  printed  blank  fonuo  every  quarter,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  out  said  report  as  this  act  herein  provides  for. 

8kc.  13.  No  person  employed  in  any  mine  shall  use  any  kind  of  oil  other  than  lard 
oil  for  lighting  purposes,  except  when  repairing  downcast  or  upcast  shaftii. 

Sec.  14.  The  inspector  of  mines  is  duly  authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
and  all  other  acts  relating  to  mines  or  mining;  and  ho  is  hereby  empowered  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kansas  against  any  miner,  owner,  agent, 
lessee,  operator  of  any  mine,  or  any  employee  employed  therein,  who  refuses  tci  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  ten  days'  notice.  The  inspector  is  hereby 
empowered  in  all  cases  where  mines  are  not  worked  or  operated  in  strict  accordance 
with  this  act,  to  order  the  employees  employed  in  such  mine  to  suspend  operations, 
and  if,  in  his  judgment,  there  is  immediate  danger,  he  cm  order  such  mine  to  suspend, 
operations  until  the  matter  of  which  he  complains  in  relation  to  this  act,  is  complied 
with. 

Sk.c.  15.  The  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  every  mine  owner,  agent, 
lessee  or  operator  of  every  mine,  which  he  knows  to  be  in  operation,  with  a  printed 
co])y  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  at  or  near  the  top  of  any 
of  said  mines,  and  it  shall  be  the  cluty  of  the  mine  boss  or  agent  in  charge,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  miners  or  others  employed,  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  sections  1,  2,  3,  4, 5, 6,  7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
and  15  of  this  act,  by  any  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  mine,or  any  miner 
or  other  employee  working  therein,  upon  whom  any  duty  is  cast  by  any  of  said 
sections,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  of 
the  same,  for  each  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tban  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  or  by  both 
Buch  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction  :  Provided^ 
That  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  to  effect  [affect]  or  apply  only  to  coal-mines  of 
this  State,  or  any  person  or  persons  operating  or  owning  such  coal-mines. 

Sec.  17.  And  chapter  171,  session  laws  of  1895,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  act« 
in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  n-pealed. 

Sec.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  bo  in  force  from  and-aft.er  its  publication  in 
the  statute  book. 

Approved  March  13,  1897 

Chapter  172. — Protection  of  Btreet-railway  employees. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  street-car  company,  or  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  cor])oration,  w^ho  own,  control,  or  operate  any  street-car  system  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  to  run  or  operate  its  cars  in  the  regular  service  of  carrying  passen- 
gers, during  the  months  of  November,  December,  .January,  February,  or  March  of 
each  year,  without  first  providing  a  vestibule  or  other  sufficient  shelter  for  the 
motorman  or  other  era])1oyee,  used  by  said  company  to  guide  or  operate  the  propel- 
ling power  used  on  said  car:  Prorided,  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  horse  or  cable 
car. 

Sec.  2.  Every  corporation,  officer,  owner,  or  manager  of  any  such  street-car  com- 

Sany,  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
eemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not 
less  than  tive  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  tive  dolhws  for  each  offense,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  a  car  at  any  one  time  during  any  one  day  during  said  months,  without  provid- 
ing the  vestibule  or  other  shelter,  shall  be  deemed  a  single  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  its  publication  in  the 
statute  book. 
Approved  March  6,  1897. 
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ACTS  OF  1897. 

FelloW'ServaniB. 

(Page  96.) 

Sectiox  1.  Every  railroacl  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroail  in  this  State 
sball  )>e  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent  or  servant  tlMreof  irhilo 
engaged  in  tho  work  of  operating  such  railroad  by  reason  of  tlio  ne^li^ence  of  aoy 
other  agent  or  servant  thereof:  Provided,  That  it  may  be  shown  in  deibnee  that  the 
person  injured  was  guilty  of  negligence  contribnting  as  a  proximate  cause  to  pro- 
duce the  injury. 

Skc.  2.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  snch  railFGa.d  corporation  doiog 
business  in  this  State,  who  are  intrusted  by  such  corporation  Trith  tbo  authority  of 
superintendence,  control  or  command  of  other  persons  in  the  em]>]oy  or  8er\'i<-cof 
such  coriK>ration,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  auy  other  servant  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  of  Hueh  servant,  or  with  the  duty  of  inspection  or  other  dnty  owin^ 
by  tho  manter  to  the  Mervant,  ure  vice-principals  of  such  corporation,  and  are  not 
fellow-Kcrvants  with  such  employees. 

8ii:c.  3.  All  persouH  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  servioc  of  anoh  railroad  cor- 
poration, and  who  while  ho  engaged,  are  working  together  at  tbo  same  time  and 
place,  to  a  common  purpose  of  same  grade,  neither  of  snch  pt^nsons  being  intrusted 
by  snch  corporation  with  any  superiutendence  or  control  over  their  fellow  employees, 
arc  fellow-servants  with  each  other:  Prorided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shaU 
be  so  construed  as  to  make  auy  agent  or  servant  of  such  corporation  in  tbe  service 
of  such  corporation  a  fellow-servant  with  any  other  agent  or  servant  of  such  cor- 
*  poration  engaged  in  any  other  department  or  service  of  such  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  No  contract  made  between  any  railroad  corporation  and  any  of  its  agents 
or  servaiitH,  based  upon  the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death  of  any  agent  or  serv- 
ant, limiting  the  liability  of  such  railroad  corporation  for  any  damages  nndeT  the 
provisions  of  t>his  act,  shall  be  valid  or  binding,  bnt  allBUch  contracts  or  agreements 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

Approved  February  9,  1897. 

Protection  of  street-car  irmploffocn — Screetn. 

iVage  102.) 

Section  1.  Every  electric  street  car,  otber  than  trail  cars,  which  are  attached  to 
motor  coi's,  nhall  bo  provided  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
February  and  March  of  each  year,  at  the  front  end,  with  a  screen  oomposed  of  glass 
or  other  material  which  shall  fully  and  completely  protect  the  driver,  motormaa, 
gripman  or  other  person  stationed  on  snch  front  end  and  guiding  or  dirocting  said 
car  from  wind  and  storm. 

Sec.  2.  Any  pcraou,  a^^t  or  officer  of  any  association  or  corporation  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upoa 
conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  tlian  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  day  that  any  car  belonging  to  or  used  by  such  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  is  permitted  to  remain  unprovided  with  the  screens  required 
by  section  1  of  this  act.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  each  county  in  the  State  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  which  be  shall 
be  entitled,  iu  addition  to  his  ordinary  fee  or  salary,  one-fourth  of  the  fine  recovered. 

Approved  March  5,  1897. 

Pi'otection  of  cmploifees  as  voters, 

(Page  108.) 

Section  1.  Any  person  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State  shall,  on  the 
day  of  such  election,  be  entitled  to  absent  himself  from  any  services  or  employment 
in  which  ho  is  then  engaged  or  employed,  for  a  period  of  four  hoars  between  tbo 
times  of  opening  and  closing  the  polls ;  and  such  voter  shall  not,  because  of  so  absent- 
ing himself,  be  liable  to  any  penalty:  Provided ,  howecer.  That  his  employ-er  may 
specify  the  hours  during  which  snch  employee  may  absent  himself  as  aforesaid.  Any 
person  or  oor^ioration  who  shall  refuse  to  any  employee  the  privilege  hereby  con- 
ferred, or  shall  discharge  or  threaten  to  discharge  any  employee  for  absenting  bim- 
self  from  his  work  for  the  purpose  of  said  election,  or  shall  cause  any  employee  to 
suffer  any  penalty  or  deduction  of  wages  because  of  tho  exercise  of  sucb  piivilegB, 
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or  who  Bhall  directly  r,r  indirectly  violate  the  proviHiona  of  this  section,  shall  bo 
deemed  guilty  of  r-  inisdeincaiior,  and  on  conviction  thereof  bo  lined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  2.  It  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  any  corporation  organized  and  doing  business 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  to  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  through 
any  of  its  officers  pr  agents,  or  by  or  through  any  person  or  persons  for  them,  influ- 
ence or  a-t tempt  to  influence  the  result  of  any  election  to  bo  held  in  this  State,  or 
procure  or  endeavor  to  procure  the  election  of  any  jjerson  to  a  public  office  by  the 
use  of  money  belonging  to  such  corporation,  or  by  subscribing  any  money  to  any 
campaign  fund  of  any  party  or  person,  or  by  discharging  or  threatening  to  discharge 
any  emp]o3'ce  of  such  corporation  for  reason  of  the  political  opinions  of  such 
employee,  or  to  uso  or  oifer  to  use  any  power,  effort,  influence,  or  other  means  what- 
soever, to  induce  or  persuade  any  employee  or  other  person  entitled  to  register 
before  or  vote  at  any  election,  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting  for  any  candidate,  or 
on  any  question  to  be  determined  or  at  issue  at  any  election.  Any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  a  corporation  shall  be  deemed  and  held  as  a  forfeiture 
of  its  charter  or  franchise,  as  granted  or  derived  from  the  State,  as  for  willful 
misuser  thereof,  and  such  corporation  shall  be  enjoined  from  transacting  any  busi- 
ness in  this  State;  and  such  forfeiture  or  injunction  may  be  adjudged  by  any  cir- 
cuit court  of  any  connty  m  w^hich  such  coi'poration  is  located,  in  a  suit  instituted 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  by  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  any  connty,  and  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  by  the  circuit  attorney  or  by  the 
atforuey-ceneral. 

Sec.  3.  Every  officer  or  agent  of  any  railroad  or  other  corporation,,  company  or 
association,  and  every  individual  conducting  or  carrying  on  any  business  in  this 
State  and  having  under  his  control  or  supervision,  or  in  his  employ  any  servants, 
agents  or  other  employees  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State,  who  shall 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  or  through  any  person  or  x>er80us  for  him,  dis- 
charge or  offer  or  attempt  to  discharge  from  any  employment,  service,  or  position, 
any  such  employee  for  reason  of  the  p^itical  opinions  or  belief  of  any  such  emploj^ce, 
or  who  shall  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce,  intimidate  or  bribe  nny  employee,  or  who 
shall  by  or  through  any  unjust,  corrupt,  or  unlawful  means,  procure  or  attempt  to 
procure  or  influence  any  employee  entitled  to  register  before  or  vote  at  any  election, 
to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting  for  any  candidate  for  any  public  office  at  any  election, 
or  on  any  question  to  be  determined  or  at  isstie  in  any  election  held  in  this  State, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  m  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  vears. 

Approved  March  20,  1897. 

Factories,  ivorTcshojJSf  etc. — Employment  of  children. 

(Pace  143.) 

Skction'  1.  No  child  under  the  a^o  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  in  this  State  wherein  steam,  water  or 
auy  other  mechanical  power  is  lued  in  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on  therein, 
or,' where  the  WQik  to  be  done  by  such  child  would,  in  the  opinion  of  two  reputable 
physicians  in  the  locality  where  such  work  is  to  be  done,  bo  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  such  child. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  its  agent,  who  employs,  and  any  parent 
or  person  in  charge  of  such  child  who  permits  the  employment  of  such  child  m  viola- 
tion of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisenineut  in  the 
county  Jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  days  nor  more  than  ten  days,  or  both 
fined  and  imprisoned,  for  each  ofl'ense :  Provided,  That  extreme  poverty  of  the  i^arent, 
or  person  in  chargo  of  such  child,  shall  be  a  good  defense  to  such  proceeding. 

Approved  March  23,  1897. 

FactoricBf  n-orlahopa,  etc. — Health  of  employees^ 

m 

(Pago  143.) 

Section  1.  Section  14  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  relating  to  manufacturing, 
mech.inical,  mercantile  and  other  establishments  and  places,  and  the  employ  men  t, 
safety,  health  and  work  hours  of  eraployocH,''  approved  April  20,  1891,  [page  159, 
Acts  of  1891  j  is  hereby  amended  hy  inserting  between  the  words  "  act"  and  *'8hall," 
in  line  three  of  said  section,  the  following:  "Or  the  labor  commissioner  or  his  dep- 
uties," and  by  striking  out  the  words  **  where  practicable,"  in  line  five  of  said  sec- 
tion; so  that  said  section,  when  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

SiX'Tiox  14.  In  all  establish  men  t.i  iu  this  State  wherein  labor  is  emjdoyed,  where 
any  process  is  carried  on  by  whii-h  dust  or  smoke  is  .generated,  any  one  of  the 
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inHpei-tors  provided  for  iii  this  act,  or  the  labor  couimissioiicr  or  his  deputies,  aliall 
iiavc  tlic  i>owiT  aiul  tli«^  authority  to  onler  tliat  a  fan  or  some  other  contrivance  W 
put  iu  to  pn'vtmt  the  inhalation  of  snch  duet  or  smoke  by  employees. 
Approved  Mareh  9,  1897. 

Mine  regulations. 
(Page  109.) 

Section  1.  Section  7067,  chapter  115,  article  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1889,  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  between  the  words  ''a<;e"  and  '*  ami,"  in  the  fifth  hne 
of  said  Beetion,  the  following  wori!8 :  *'  Nor  shall  snch  en;;ine«r  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate the  hoisting  machinery  nn  less  he  be  located  in  snch  cloHe  proximity  to  the  engine 
ancl  drum  as  will  enable  him  to  continnonsly  have  aupervisiou  aud  control  of  both 
engine  ancl  drum;"  so  that  said  section,  when  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

»skctiox  7i)67.  No  owner,  a-ent  or  operator  of  any  mine  opdr..ted  by  shaft  or  slope 
shall  place  iu  charge  of  any  engine  whereby  men  are  lowered  into  or  hoisted  out  of 
the  mines  any  but  an  experienced,  competent  and  sober  person  not  under  eighteen 
years  of  age;  nor  shall  such  engineer  be  permitted  to  operate  the  hoisting  machinery 
unleas  he  be  located  in  such  clo^e  proximity  to  the  engine  and  drum  as  will  enable 
him  to  continuously  have  supervision  and  control  of  both  engino  and  drum:  and  do 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  npon  a  loaded  cage  or  wagon  used  for  hoisting 
purposes  in  any  shaft  or  slope,  and  in  no  case  shull  more  than  twelve  persons  ride  on 
any  cage  or  car  at  any  one  time ;  nor  shall  any  coal  be  hoiHted  out  of  any  mine  whiJ« 
persons  are  descending  into  such  mine,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  ascend  out  of 
or  descend  into  any  mine  on  one  cage  shall  be  determined  by  the  inspector;  the 
maximum  number  so  fixed  shall  not  be  less  than  four  nor  more  than  twelve,  nor  shall 
he  lowered  or  hoisted  more  rapidly  than  five  hundred  feet  to  the  minute. 

Approved  March  15,  1897. 

Mine  regulations, 
(Page  199.) 

Section  1.  Section  7063,  chapter  115,  article  2,  Laws  of  Missonri,  1889,  is  hereby 
repesilml  and  the  following  new  section  enacted  iu  lien  thereof,  to  be  known  as  sec- 
tion 70(»3: 

Skc Tiox  7063.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine 
worked  by  shaft  to  employ  or  permit  any  person  to  work  therein  nnlesn  there  are  te 
every  se  im  of  coal  worked  in  each  mine  at  least  two  separate  outlets,  fteparat«*d  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts  or 
outlets  distinct  means  of  in;ress  and  egress  are  always  available  to  the  persons 
einployed  in  the  mine;  bat  it  is  not  necessary  fir  the  two  outlets  to  belong  to  the 
same  mine  if  the  persons  employed  therein  have  safe,  ready  and  available  means  of 
ingress  and  eri'ess  by  not  less  than  two  openings;  the  communication  or  roadway 
between  the  two  openings,  or  the  two  openings  furnished  by  a  connection  between 
two  distinct  mines,  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  clean  and  of  such  width  and  height  as 
to  make  the  same  safe  and  available  fbr  a  speedy  exit  in  case  of  accident.  The 
escapement  shaft  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  available  appliances  by  which  the 
persons  employed  in  the  mine  may  readily  escape  in  case  an  accident  occurs  derang- 
ing the  hoisting  machinery  at  ^he  main  outlets,  and  such  means  or  appliances  for 
escape  shall  always  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition,  and  in  no  case  shall  an  air  shaft 
with  a  ventilating  furnace  at  the  bottom  be  construed  to  be  an  escapement  shaft 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section.  The  cage  or  cages  and  other  means  of  egress 
shall  at  all  times  be  available  for  the  persons  employed  when  there  is  no  second  oat- 
La.  To  all  other  coal  mines,  whether  slopes  or  arifts,  two  s:ich  openings  or  outlets 
must  be  provided  within  twelve  mo.iths  after  shipments  of  coal  have  Cf>iumonced 
from  snch  mine,  and  in  o  ise  such  ontlets  are  not  provided  as  herein  stipulated,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  agent  or  oper^itor  of  su'h  slope  or  drift  t  >  permit 
more  than  five  persons  to  work  therein  at  any  one  time.  All  mines  oerated  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  new  section,  havin;;  furnaces  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  air 
shaft,  shall  have  one  year's  time  from  the  passage  of  this  act  in  which  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  therein. 

Skction  7063a.  Any  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  a  coal  mine  in  this  State  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  for  each  offense,  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  24,  1897. 
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MONTANA. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

International  Typographical  Union  label  to  he  used  on  all  State  printing. 

(Page  58.) 

Section  1.  All  printing  for  which  the  State  of  Montana  is  chargeable,  including 
reports  of  State  officers,  State  boards,  pamphlets,  blanks,  letter  heads,  envelopes, 
and  printed  matter  of  every  kind  and  description,  save  and  except  certiticates  of 
appointment  and  election  to  office,  shall  have  the  label  of  the  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  printed. 

Skc.  2.  Any  officer  of  the  State  who  shall  accept  any  printed  matter,  save  and 
except  certificates  named  in  section  1,  for  which  the  State  is  chargeable,  which  does 
not  bear  a  label  indicating  that  it  was  printed  in  an  office  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars 
for  each  and  every  ott'i-nse. 

Sec.  3.  This  law  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  3,  1897. 

Mine  regnlations — Escapement  ehafta, 
(Page  66.) 

Section  1.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  who  shall  have 
sunk  on  any  mine  a  vertical  or  incline  to  a  greater  depth  than  one  hundred  feet,  and 
who  shall  have  the  top  of  such  shaft  or  hoisting  opening  covered  or  encloHed  by  a 
shaft  or  building  which  is  not  fire-proof,  and  who  shall  have  drifted  on  or  along  the 
vein  or  veins  thereof,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  after  cross  cuttin;^  to 
the  same,  and  shall  have  commenced  to  stope,  to  provide  and  maintain  to  the  hoist- 
ing shaft  or  the  opening  through  which  men  are  let  into  or  out  of  the  mine  and  the 
ore  fB  extracted,  a  separate  escapement  shaft,  raise,  or  opening,  or  an  underground 
opening  or  communication  between  every  such  mine  and  some  other  contiguous  mine, 
Proridtdf  That  in  case  such  contiguous  mine  belongs  to  a  diff'erent  person,  com])any, 
or  corporation,  the  right  to  use  the  outlet  throngh  such  contiguous  mine,  in  all  cases 
when  necessary,  or  in  cases  of  accident  must  be  secured  and  kept  in  force.  Where  * 
such  an  escapement  .shaft  or  opening  shall  not  be  in  existence  at  the  time  that 
stoping  is  commenced,  work  upon  such  an  escapement  shaft  or  opening  must  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  stoping  begins  and  be  diligently  prosecuted  until  the  same  is  com- 
pleted, and  said  escapement  shaft,  raise  or  opening  shall  be  continued  to  and  con- 
nected with  the  lowest  workings  in  the  mine.  The  exit,  escapement  shaft,  raise,  or 
oi»ening  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  must  be  of  suflicirnt  size  as  to 
afford  an  easy  passageway,  and  if  it  be  a  raise,  or  shaft,  must  be,provided  with  good 
and  substantial  ladders  from  the  deepest  workings  to  the  surface.  Whenever  the 
exit  or  outlet  herein  provided  for  is  not  in  a  direct  or  continuous  course,  sign  boards 
plainly  marked  showing  the  direction  to  be  taken  must  be  placed  at  each  departure 
from  the  continuous  course. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  quartz  mines  in  which  nine  or  more  men  are 
employed  underground,  and  shall  not  apply  to  mines  not  actually  extracting  ores, 
by  stoping,  nor  to  mines  in  which  the  shalt  or  hoisting  opening,  or  hauling  way  is 
not  covere<l  by  a  sliatt  house,  and  has  no  building  structure  within  thirty  (30)  feet 
of  the  shaft  or  opening,  nor  to  mines  in  which  the  hoisting  shaft  or  opening  shall  be 
covered  by  or  enclosed  in  a  fireproof  shaft  or  building. 

Si'X'.  3.  The  penalty  for  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections 
is  the  same  as  provided  in  section  705  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  eff'ect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  1,  1897. 

Mine  regulatione — Hours  of  labor  for  hoisting  engineers, 

(Page  67.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  engineer  or  other  person  to  run 
or  operate  for  more  than  eight  hours  iu  twenty-four  hours,  any  first  m(»tiou  or  direct 
acting  hoisting  engine,  in  use  in  any  mine,  or  to  run- or  to  operate  for  more  than 
Said  length  of  time  any  geared  or  indirect  hoisting  engine  at  any  mine  in  which 
fifteen  or  more  men  are  eniploye<l  underground. 

This  act  shall  only  apply  to  such  plant  or  plants  as  are  in  operation  sixteen  or 
more  hours  iu  twenty-four  hours. 
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Six.  2.  It  sliall  hereafter  bo  unlawful  for  any  mine  owner,  leasee,  companj  or  cor- 
iioratiou,  operating  or  conducting  any  mine,  to  biro  or  employ  any  cn<^iueer  or  otber 
person  to  run  or  operate  for  more  than  eight  hoars  in  twenty-funr  hours,  any  first 
motion  or  direct  acting  hoisting  ongino  in  uso  at  any  mine.  Or  to  biro  or  employ 
nny  engineer  or  other  person  to  run  or  operate  any  geared  or  indirect  acting  hoistin* 
engine,  nt  any  mine  employing  fifteen  or  more  iuen  nudergroiincl.  This  act  shall 
onTy  apply  to  such  plants  as  arc  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  /Vorirferf,  Aor- 
r.'o*,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  engineer  or  person,  who 
tcMuporarily  operates  any  of  the  engines  mentioned,  for  more  than  eifrht  hours  in  one 
day,  when  from  sickness  or  other  unforeseen  canse  the  person  regalurly  employed  b 
unable  to  ox»erate  the  same. 

Six.  3.  Any  person,  company  or  corporation,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
slinll  upon  conviction,  bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars;  nnd  each  and  every  day  that  any  person,  company  or  corporation 
violates  tho  same  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  violation  and  shall  be 
punishable  as  such. 

Skc.  4.  Sections  3370,  3371,  and  3372,  of  Article  II,  of  Chapter  XX,  of  Part  III, 
Titlo  VII  of  the  Political  Code,  and  all  acts  and  ports  of  acts,  in  conflict  with  this 
act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  19,  1897. 

Inspector  uf  mince. 
(Pago  109.) 

Section  1.  Section  580  of  tho  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  Montana  [shall]  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

Section  580.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  mn»t 
appoint  an  inspector  of  mines,  who  shall  beat  least  thirty  years  of  a/^e,  a  resident  of 
Montana  at  least  one  year,  who  shall  be  theoretioall^^  and  practically  acquainted 
with  mines  and  mining  in  all  its  branches,  and  ho  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  governor.  No  person  shall  hold  the  position  of  in- 
spector  of  mines  while  an  employee  or  officer  of  any  mining  company  or  corporation. 
Tho  iuHpector  of  mines  must  devote  his  entiro  time  to  the  duties  of  bis  office,  and 
his  salary  is  two  thousand,  four  hundred  dollars. 

Six.  2.  Section  581  of  said  code  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 
*  Section  581.  The  governor  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  must  appoint  a 
deputy  iuHpectnr  of  mines  who  shall  possess  like  qualifications  to  those  required  of 
the  inspector  of  mines,  who  shall  hold  his  offioo  for  four  years  uuh^ss  sooner  removed 
by  tho  governor.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  depnty  inspector  <xf  mines  while 
an  employee  or  officer  of  nny  mining  company  or  corporation. 

The  deputy  inspector  of  mines  must  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  inspector  of  mines,  and  his  annual 
salary  is  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Section  582  of  said  code  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

Section  582.  It  is  tho  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines  by  himself  or  bis  deputy  to 
visit  every  mine  in  the  State  once  every  six  months  and  inspect  its  workings,  timber- 
ing, ventilation,  means  of  ingress  and  egress  and  the  means  adopted  and  in  nsofor 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  juid  safety  of  the  miners  employed  therein ;  for  this  pur- 
pose the  mining  inspector  and  his  deputy  shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  any  mine 
and  all  parts  thereof.  All  mine  owners,  lessees,  operators  or  superintendents  must 
render  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  tho  in8i)octor  or  bis  deputy  to 
make  the  examination. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  effect  ixom  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  March  4,  1897. 

Bureat:  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry . 

(Pago  110.) 

Section  1.  Section  760  shall  road  as  follows: 

Section'  760.  A  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry  is  hereby  established 
for  this  State,  whose  executive  officers  shall  bo  a  commissioner,  appointed  by  tho 
governor,  and  a  chief  clerk,  who  shall  be  appointed  b3'  tho  commissioner.  The  term 
of  office  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  four  years,  and  he  may  bo  removed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  incompetence,  neglect  or  malfeasance  in  office.  The  commissioner  shall 
oxecule  a  bond  in  tho  penal  sum  of  five  tliousand  dollars,  to  bo  approved  by  the 
governor,  and  to  bo  filed  with  the  state  auditor  for  the  faithful  i)eFformaace  of  his 
duties. 


^ 
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Sec.  2.  Section  761  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  761.  The  commissioner  shall  collect,  assort  and  arrange,  systematize  and 
present  in  an  annnal  report  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December 
in  each  year,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  and  industry  in 
the  St^ite  of  Montana,  especially  in  relation  to  the  agricultural,  commercial,  mining, 
raunufacturiug,  educational  and  social  interests  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the  productive  industries  of  the  State. 

8ec:  3.  Section  762  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  762.  The  commissioner  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths,  have 
and  use  a  seal,  with  x)ower,  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  to  take  depositions  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  taken  by  anyone  authorized  to  take  depositions,  and  said  com- 
missioner may  deputize  any  male  citizen  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  serve 
subp(rnas  upon  witnesses  who  shall  be  summoned  in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses 
before  the  district  court,  and  any  person  or  owner,  operator,  or  lessee  of  any  mine, 
factory,  workshop,  smelter,  mill,  ware-house,  elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop  or 
other  establishment,  any  agent  or  employee  of  such  owner,  operator,  manager  or 
lessee,  who  shall  refuse  to  said  commissioner  admisHiou  therein  for  the  purpoHc  of 
inspecting,  or  who  shall  when  requested  by  him  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish 
to  him  any  statistics  or  other  information  relating  to  his  lawful  duties,  which  may 
bo  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control,  or  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse 
for  thirty  days  to  answer  questions  by  circular  or  by  personal  application,  or  who 
shall  knowingly  answer  such  questions  untruthfully  or  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  any 
such  subpoenas  and  give  testimony  according  to  the  ptovisions  of  this  act,  shall  for 
every  such  willful  neglect  or  refusal  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  Provided,  That  no  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  answer  questions  resi>ect- 
ing  his  private  affairs  nor  to  go  outside  of  his  own  county  to  give  testimony. 

Sec.  4.  Section  763  shall  read  as  follows : 

Section  763.  The  commissioner  of  said  bureau  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  the  chief  clerk  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hunclrcd 
dollars. 

•Sec.  5.  Section  764  shall  read  as  follows : 

Section  764.  The  office  of  said  commissioner  shall  be  at  the  capitol  of  the  State 
where  all  the  books,  records  and  statistics  of  the  bureau  shall  be  kept.  The  rent, 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  said  office  shall  bo  paid  by  the  State  in  tho^amo 
manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  itnd  expenses  of  other 
State  officers.  • 

Sec.  6.  Section  765  shall  read  as  follows : 

Section  765.  The  commissioner  may  incur  such  expense  as  is  necessary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  official  duties  of  said  bureau,  provided  that  silch  expense,  including 
pay  of  commissioner  and  chief  clerk,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated 
therefor  in  each  year. 

Sec.  7.  Section  766  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  766.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  common  counsel  (council  f)  of  any  incorpo- 
rated city  within  this  State  to  provide  for  tho  oetablishment  of  a  free  public  employ- 
ment office  to  bo  conducted  on  the  most  approved  plans,  and  to  provide  for  tlio 
expenses  thereof  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  city  in  which  the  same  is  establishe<l. 
The  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  all  free  employment  offices  within  the 
State,  showing  tho  number  of  applicants  for  help,  the  number  of  opplicants  for 
employment,  male  and  female,  the  number  securing  employment  through  said  officers 
ana  the  expenses  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Sections  760,  761,  762, 763,  764,  765,  766,  767, 768, 769,  770,  771,  772,  773,  774,  775, 
776,  and  777  of  tho  Political  Code  of  Montana  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  4, 1897. 

Mine  regulaiione — Catfes  in  shaftB,  etc, 
(Page  245.) 

Section  1.  Section  705  of  Title  X  of  the  Penal  Code  of  tho  State  of  Montana,  of 
an  act  concerning  crimes  against  the  public  health  and  safety,  approved  March  15, 
1895,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  705.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  person  to  sink,  or  work,  through 
any  vertical  shaft  where  mining  cages  are  used,  to  ii  greater  depth  than  three  hun- 
dred feet,  unless  said  shaft  shall  be  provided  with  an  iron-bonneted  safety  cage,  to 
be  used  in  the  lowering  and  hoisting  of  tho  employees  thereof,  said  cago  to  be  also 
provided  with  sheet  iron  or  steel  ciising  not  less  than  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness, 
or  wire  netting  of  not  less  than  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter;  doors  to  be  made  of  the 
same  material,  shall  be  hung  on  hinges,  or  may  be  made  to  slide  and  shall  not  bo  less 
than  five  feet  high  from  tho  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  said  doors  must  be  closed  when 
lowering  or  hoisting  men. 
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The  safety  apparatus,  whether  consisting  of  eccentrics,  sprinf^s,  or  other  device, 
must  be  securely  fastened  to  the  cage,  and  must  bo  of  sufncient  strength  to  hold  th« 
cage  loadud,  at  any  depth  to  which  the  shaft  may  be  sunk. 

The  iron  bonnet  of  the  aforesaid  cage  ninst  be  made  of  boiler  sheet  iron,  of  good 
quality,  of  at  least  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  must  cover  the  top 
of  such  cage  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  the  greatest  protection  to  life  and  limb  from 
anything  falling  down  said  shaft. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mining  inspector  and  his  assistant  to  see  that  all  £age8 
are  kept  in  compliance  with  this  section  and  to  also  see  that  the  safety  dogs  are  kept 
in  good  order. 

Every  ]»crson  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  line  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars. 

All  acts  and  ])arts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  section  are  hereby  repealed. 

This  net  shall  be  iu  efteet  firom  and  after  June  1,  1897. 

Approved  March  1,  1897. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  16. — Protection  of  employees^  etc, —  Unlawful  and  maliciaua  interference  triik 

engine*  and  cars,  etc. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  nnlawfnlly  and  iv^ithont  anthoritj 
remove,  take,  steal,  change,  add  to,  take  from,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any 
journal  bearings  or  brasses  or  any  of  the  parts  or  attachments  of*  any  locuraotive, 
tender  or  car  or  any  fixture  or  attachment  belonging  thereto,  connected  with  and 
used  in  operating  any  locomotive,  tender  or  car,  owned,  leased  or  used  by  any  rail- 
road, railway  or  transportation  company  in  this  Territory,  shall  be  deeuied  gnilty 
of  a  felony  and  npon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  or  competent  tribunal', 
shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  in  the  Territorial  penitentiary  for  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Provided,  That  if  the  malicious  and  unlawful  removal  of  any  such  journal  bear- 
ings or  brasses,  fixtures  or  attachments,  or  the  unlawful  and  malicious  change 
thereof  or  interference  therewith,  shall  be  the  cause  of  wrecking  or  derailing  any 
locomotive,  car  or  ^ars,  shall  result  in  the  injury  or  death  of  any  employee,  pas- 
senger or  other  person,  such  person  or  persons  guilty  of  such  removal,' change, 
alteration,  or  interference  with  such  journal  bearing  or  brasses  or  other  part^t  or 
attachments  of  any  such  locomotive,  tender  or  car,  or  any  fixture  or  attachment 
belonging  thereto,  connected  with  or  used  in  operating  such,  locomotive,  tender  or 
car,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  guilty 
of  murder  as  the  case  may  be,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  in 
other  cases  of  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder  and  mui'der. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  unlawfully  and  knowingly  buy,  receive, 
or  aid  in  the  concealment  of  any  link,  pin-bearing  jonmalor  other  articles  used 
exclusively  for  railroad  purposes  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  president, 
general  manager,  or  superintendent  of  the  railroad  owning  such  property  within 
this  Territory,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  receiving  stolen  property  knowing 
the  same  to  be  stolen,  and  be  subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  under  the  laws  of 
this  Territory  in  other  cases  of  knowingly  receiving,  bnying  and  coucealinj|r  stolen 
property.  And  any  such  property  so  purchased,  received  or  concealed  by  any  per- 
son or  persons  within  this  Territory,  npon  which  is  stamped  the  name  orluitials  of 
any  railroad  com])any  operating  a  railroad  within  this  Territory,  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  such  offense  of  the  true  ownership  of  such  prop- 
erty and  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  such  person  or  persons  buying,  receiving 
or  aiding  in  the  concealment  of  the  sarme,  that  the  same  was  or  had  been  the  prop- 
erty of  the  railroad  company,  the  name  or  initials  of  which  is,  or  are  stamped  or 
marked  on  such  property. 

8kc.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  unlawfully  and  without  authority  remove  any  waste 
or  lubricating  packing  from  the  journal  boxes  of  any  engine,  tender,  pai^enger 
coach,  freight  or  way  car  of  any  railroad  operating  lines  in  this  Territory,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  tlian  ten  days,  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Skc.  4.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  unlawfully  or  maliciously  remove,  carry 
away,  destroy,  break  or  injure  any  switch  lamp  or  signal  lamp  or  shall  unlawfully 
change  or  extinguish  the  same  while  in  place  and  being  used  as  a  signal  along  the 
line  or  at  the  switches  or  side  tracks  of  any  railroad  company  operating  a  railroad 
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in  this  1* erritory,  and  within  this  Territory,  shall  be  deemed  guilfy  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  cnuuty  jail  for  not 
less  than  ten  days,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  days,  or  by  both  such  lino  and 
imprisonment. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pasBa<^e. 

Approved  February  17,  1897. 

Chapter  71. — Exemption  from  executionj  etc. —  Wages, 

Subdivision  6  of  section  1,  of  Chapter  XXXVII  of  the  Laws  of  J887,  entitled,  *^An 
act  to  ]>rovide  for  the  exemption  of  property  from  forced  sale  under  execution ''  be  so 
amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

0.  The  personal  earnings  of  the  debtor  for  sixty  days  next  preceding  his  applica- 
tion for  such  exemption,  when  it  is  made  to  appear  by  the  affidavit  of  the  debtor,  or 
otherwise,  that  such  earnings  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  such  debtor,  or  his 
wile  or  his  family.  Provided,  That  such  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  debts  incurred 
for  manual  labor,  or  for  the  necessaries  of  life  famished  the  debtor  or  his  family. ' 
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REGENT  OOVE&ITMEKT  CONTRACTS. 

[Tbo  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Dopartineiits  have  consented  t^ 
furnish  statcnientaof  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
ThcBc,  as  rcreived,  will  appeal  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super 
vising  Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— September  3,  1897.  Contract  with  Allen  B. 
Korke  for  trench  excavation,  portion  of  general  excavation,  concrete 
foundations,  footing  stones  of  terrace  columns,  stone  and  brick  work 
of  basement,  yard  and  terrace  walls,  ironwork,  brick  arches^  and  con- 
crete filling  of  terrace  floors,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  Mint  building. 
$138,400.     Work  to  bo  completed  within  nine  months. 

New  York,  N.  Y.— September  13, 1897.  Contract  with  B.  S.  Hess 
&  Co.  for  fitting  up  library  room,  etc.,  in  the  court-house  and  post  office, 
811.475.    Work  to  be  completed  within  three  months. 

Xew  London,  Conn. — September  21, 1897.  Contract  with  John  A. 
ITolIand,  Norwich,  Conn.,  fqr  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  fort  be 
post  oftico  and  custom  house,  $1,987.  Work  to  be  coini>leted  within 
sixt^'-fuur  days. 

Savannah,  Ga. — September  21,  1897.  Contract  with  Charles  B. 
Kruse  Heating  Comi)any,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus  for  court-house  and  i)Ostoflice,  $4,902.  Work  to  bo  com- 
pleted within  one  hundred  working  days. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — September  22,  1897.  Contract  with  James  C. 
Wilson  for  rolling  iron  shutters  for  all  windows  above  second  story  of 
appraisers'  warehouse,  $32,090.  Work  to  be  completed  within  four 
months. 

Boston,  Mass. — September  27,  1897.  Contract  with  Mosler  Safe 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  money  vault  and  burglar-proof  steel 
and  iron  plates  for  post-oflBce  and  subtreasury,  $7,590.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  one  hundred  working  days. 

Lynn,  Mass. — September  30, 1897.  Contract  with  Lynch  &  Wood- 
ward, Boston,  Mass.,  for  low-pressure,  return-circulation  steam  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  for  post-office,  $3,230.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  sixty  days. 

.  Paterson,  N.  J. — October  5, 1897.  Contract  with  Mcllvain,  Unke- 
fer  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  erection  and  completion  (except  heating 
apparatus,  vault  doors,  and  tower  clock)  of  post  office,  $130,755.  Work 
to  bo  completed  within  eighteen  months. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — October  21, 1897.  Contract  with  James  Harley, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  plumbing  and  gas  piping  in  appraisers  warehouse, 
$20,985.  AVork  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
working  days. 
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